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THE 

HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

The Exieni and Military I'arce of the Empire in the Age 
of the Antoitiiirs 

In the second century of the Christian era, the Empire of Rome com¬ 
prehended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilised portion of 
mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded by 
ancient renown and disciplined valour. The gentle but powerful influ¬ 
ence of laws and manners had gradually cemented the union of the 
provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the advan¬ 
tages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free constitution was 
preserved with decent reverence: the Roman senate appeared to possess 
the sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the execu¬ 
tive powers of government. During a happy period (a.d. 98-180) of 
more than fourscore years, the public administration was conducted by 
the virtue and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two An- 
tonines. It is the design of this, and of the two succeeding chapters, 
to describe the prosperous condition of their empire; and afterwards 
from the death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the most important 
circumstances of its decline and fall; a revolution which will ever be 
remembered, and is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under the 
republic; and the emperors, for the most part, were satisfied with pre¬ 
serving those dominions which had been acquired by the policy of the 
senate, the active emulation of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm 
of the people. The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succes¬ 
sion of triumphs; but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish the 
ambitious design of subduing the whole earth, and to introduce a ^irit 
of moderation into the public councils. Inclined to peace by his tem¬ 
per and situation, it was easy for him to discover that Rome, in Iw 
present exalted situation, had much less to hope than to fear from the 
I 
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chance of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the under¬ 
taking became ev'ery day more difficult, the event more doubtful, and 
the possession more precarious, and lest beneficial. The experience 
of Augustus added weight to these salutary reflections, and effectually 
convinced him that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it would 
be easy to secure every concession which the safety or the dignity of 
Rome might require from the most foimidable Barbarians. Instead 
of exposing his person and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, 
he obtained, by an honourable treaty, the restitution of the standards 
and prisoners which had been taken in the defeat of Crassiis.' 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the reduction 
of i^ilhiopia and .'Vrabia Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic; hut the heat of the clnnate S(M)n repelled the 
ttivaders, and pn^tected the unwarlike natives of those sequestered re¬ 
gions.* The northern countries of Europe scarcely deserved the expense 
and labour of conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany were 
filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who despi;^d life when it was 
separated from freedom; and though, on the first attack, they seemed 
to yield to the weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a signal act 
of despair, regained their independence, and reminded Augustus of the 
vicissitude of fortune.^ On the death of that emperor, his testament 
was publicly read in the senate. He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy 
to his successors, the advice of confining the empire within those limits, 
which Nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and 
boundaries; on the west the Atlantic ocean; the Rhine and Danube 


^ Dion Ca>.sji5s ( 1 . hv. \\ 736), with the annotations of Reimar, who has col- 
tcctcd all that Roman \anily has left upon the subject. The marble of .-\ncyra, 
on which Aupustus recorded lus own exploits, asserts that he compeUni the 
Parthians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

’ Str.ahu ( 1 . xvi. p. 780), Pliny the elder (Hist. Natur. 1 . vi. c. 28, 2y), and 
Dion Ca.ssuis (I. hti. p. 723 and 1 . liv. p 734), have left us very curious details 
concerning these wars. The Romans made themsehes masters of Mariaba, a 
city of Arabia helix, well known to the Orientals (sec Abulfeda and the Nubian 
geography, p. 5). They were arrived withm three days’ journey of the Spice 
country, the rich object of their invasion. 

[Gibbon has fallen into error here. Strabo says that the Romans under 
Aehus Gallus advanced as far as Marsyaba or Marsyabre, within two days’ 
journey of the Spice country, not three as stated. To this place they laid siege, 
but were unable to take it owing ti> the want of water. 'J'hey therefore com¬ 
menced tiieir retreat. Gibbon (as Dr. \V, Smith says) not only assumes that 
this place IS tlie same as Mariaba, which Pliny mentions among the conquests 
of Aclius Gallus, but also, blindly adopting the theory of D’.‘\nville, identifies 
Mariaba with Murcb. the celebrated capital of the Sabaeans of Yemen upon 
the borders of the Southern province Strabo, however, mentions Mariaba, 
the capital of the Sabaeans as distinct from Marsyaba (cf. Strabo).— 0 . S.) 

*By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions. First book of the Annals 
of Tacitus. Sueton, in August, c. 23 and V'cllems Paterculus, 1 ii. c. 117,* etc. 
Augustus did not rccei\c the melancholy news with all the temper and firm¬ 
ness that might have been expected from his character. 
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on the north; the Euphrates on the east; and towards the south, the 
sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa.* 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system recom¬ 
mended by the wisdom of .Augustus, was adopted by the fears and vices 
of his immediate successors. Engaged in the pursuit of pleasure, or in 
the exercise of tyranny, the first Oesars seldom showed themselves to 
the armies, or to the provinces; nor were they disposed to suffer, that 
those triumphs which their indolence neglected should be usurped by 
the conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The military fame of a 
subject was considered as an insolent invasion of the Imperial preroga¬ 
tive; and it became the duty, as well as interest, of every Roman general, 
to guard the frontiers intrusted to his care, without aspiring to conquests 
which might have proved no less fatal to himself than to the vanquished 
barbarians.'* 

The only accession which the Roman empire received, during the 
first century of the Christian era, was the province of Britain. In this 
single instance the successors of Casar and Augustus were persuaded 
to follow the example of the former, rather than the precept of the 
latter. The proximity of its situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to 
invite their arms; the pleasing, though doubtful intelligence, of a pear' 
fishery, attracted their avarice; ' and as Britain was view'ed in the 
light of a distinct and insulated world, the conquest scarcely formed 
any exception to the general system of continental measures. .After a 
war of about forty years, undertaken by the most stupid, maintained 
by the most di.ssolute, and terminated by the most timid of all the em¬ 
perors, the far greater part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.’ 
The various tribes of Britons posses.sed valour without conduct, and 
the love of freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms 
with savage fierceness; they laid them down, or turned them against 
each other with wild inconstancy; and while they fought .singly, they 
were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor 
the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, could avert 
the slavery of their country, or resist the steady progress of the Im- 

* Tacit. .Annal. 1 . ii.. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ivi. p. 833, and the speech of Augustus 
himself, in Julian’s Ca-sars. It receives great light from the learned notes 
of hi.s I'reiich translator M Sfsanhcim. 

Gcrmanicus, Suetonius Paulmus, and Agricola, were checked and recalled 
in the course of their victories. Corbulo was put to death. Military merit, 
as it is adniirai)ly expressed by Tacitus, w’as, in the .strictest sense of the word, 
xmpcralona virtus. 

‘Osar himself conceals that ignoble motive; but it is mentioned by Sueto¬ 
nius, c. 47. The British pearls proved, however, of little value, on account of 
their dark and livid colour. Tacitus observes, with reason fin a'\griroIa, c. 
12), that it was an inherent defect. “Ego facilius crediderim, naturam 
margantis decsse quam nobis avaritiam.'* 

’ Claudius, Nero, and Domitian A hope is expressed by Pomponius Mela, 
L iii. c. 6. (he wrote under Claudius) that, by the success of the Roman arms» 
the island and its savage inhabitants would soon be better known. 
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perial generals, who maintained the national glory, when the throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious of mankind. At the 
very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors which 
he inspired; his legions, under the command of the virtuous Agricola, 
defeated the collected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the Gram¬ 
pian hills; and his fleets, venturing to explore an unknown and dan¬ 
gerous navigation, displayed the Roman arms round e\Try part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered as already achieved;® 
and it was the design of Agricola to complete and ensile his success by 
the easy reciuction of Ireland, for which in his opinion, ore legion and 
a few auxiliaries were sufficient.*" The western i.sle might be improved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would wear their chains 
with the less reluctance, if the prosfiect and e.vample of freedom were 
on every side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of .Agricola iyion occasionerl his removal from 
the government of Britain; and for ever disappointefl this rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest. Before Ills dejiartnre, the pru¬ 
dent general had provided fur security as well as for dominion. He had 
observed that the island is almost divided into two une(|ual parts by 
the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now' called, the Friths of Scotland. 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, ht‘ had drawn a line 
of military stations, which was afterwards fortified in the reign of .An¬ 
toninus Pius, by a turf rampart erected on foundations <<( ^tone.’’ This 
wall of .Antoninus, at a small di>tance beyond the modern cities of Edin¬ 
burgh and Glasgow,*' was fi.xwl as the limit of the Roman province. 
The nati\-e Caledonians prcserverl in the northern extremity of the 
island their wild indejiendencc, for which they were not less indebted 
to their poverty than to their valour. Their incursions were ficquently 
repelled and chastised; but their country was never subdued.*' The 

* [(/raMj/r'y?; JliUs —Later in\c.stigation has thrown grave doubt upon the 
assertion that the Mous (.jravtf'uts <»i Tacitus referred to any ]'eak in the 
Graintdan range. The spot cannot now lx* idenltlied—O S j 

“The admirable abridgment given by Taoitu*', m the Life of Agneola. and 
copiously, tliough ix'rhaps not ctHnpletely, illustrated h\ our <nvn antiquarians, 
Caniden and Horsley 

‘"The Irish writers, jealous of their national Imnour, are c\treme!y provoked 
on this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agncola 

“ Horsley'.s Hntannia Koniana. 1 i c. !0. 

**|Carridcn on the Firth of Forth, about 14 miles from Edinburgh, men¬ 
tioned by Hildas (500 a i» 1 as being a \er\ ancient town Its name. “ Cair- 
Edon ” means m Gaelic "The town in the frvmt "—0 S j 

“ [Chapel Hill on the Clyde. 11 miles W N'.W, of Glasgow.— 0 . S.J 

'*The poet Buchantin ceicbrate.s. with elegance and spirit (sec his Sylvx v.), 
the unviolated imlejx*ndence of his native country. But, if the single testimony 
of Richard of Cirencester was sufficient to create a Roman province of Ves- 
pasiana to tlie north of the wall, that independence would !)c reduced within 
very narrow limits. 

{Buchanan refers to Scotland and the independence of his countrvnnen in 
Sylvie No. iv., t.e. in the " Epithalamium on the marriage of Francis, the 
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masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, from 
lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely heaths, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a troop of naked bar¬ 
barians.^'’ 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the maxims of 
Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the accession of Trajan. 
That virtuous and active prince had received the education of a soldier, 
and possessed the talents of a general.*" The {)eaceful system of his 
predecessors was interrupted by scenes of war and conquest; and the 
legions, after a long interval, beheld a military emperor at their head. 
The first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, the most war¬ 
like of men, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, during the reign 
of Domitian, had insulted with impunity the Majesty of Rome.’' To 
the strength and fierceness of barbarians, they added a contempt for 
life, which was derived from a warm persuasion of the immortality tind 
transmigration of the soul.*'' Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved 
himself a rival not unworthy of Trajan; nor did he despair of his own 
and the public fortune, till, by the confe^ion of his enemies, he had 
exhausted every resource both of valour and policy.’" This memoralde 
var, with a very .short suspension of hostilities, lastwl five years; and 
as the emperor could exert, without control, the whole force of the stale, 


Dau})]iiii nf France, and Mary Stuart of Scotland.” not, Gihlxm says, jii 
Sylva- No v, which us entitled “The Lanienlaiion of France on the I teatii 
of Francis II., it.s King.” With regard to the matter of the indeitendeiue of 
the people being pre'^erved by the walls, the fact should lie nriled th.i! there 
really were two Roman walls, llie remains of which are extant to-day. one 
extending from the Fiirth to the Clyde, and the other from the .Solway to the 
mouth of the Tyne. 'I'he stone wall from the Solway tf* the Tyne !ia.s been 
ascrilicd to Severus, and the parallel earthen mound li> Hadrian. I’ut tliere is 
every reason to believe that the two are complimentary to each other and 
coeval in date, and the results of the most recent investigation has inclined 
to ascribe both to Hadrian. In confirmation of this view it may be stated 
that neither Ditin Cassius nor Herodian attributes the erection of any wall 
to Severus.— 0 . S.] 

**Appian (in Procem ) and the uniform imagery of Os.sian’.s Poems, which, 
according to every hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian 

[Ossian. “a native Caledonian.” This statement was made by Gibbon under 
the belief that the compositions of James Maepherson were genuine transla¬ 
tions from the Gaelic. Now Maepherson’s Ossian has never been .sati.sfactorily 
explained. Maepherson was not a Gaelic .scholar, and there arc only original 
texts for about one half of the poems published hy Maepherson as translations 
of extant works. For the remainder of the iioems no originals, either ancient 
or modern, have ever been found.—O.S.] 

“ Pliny's Panegyric, which seems founded on facts 
” Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixvii. 

** Herodotus, I. iv. c. 94. Julian in the Casars, with Spanheim’s observa 
tions. 

“ Plin. Epist. viii. 9. 
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it was terminated by an absolute submission of the barbarians.^'^ The 
new province of Dacia, which formed a second exception to the precept 
of Augustus, was about 1300 miles in circumference. Its natural bound¬ 
aries were the Dniester, the Teyss [Theiss modern form], or Tibiscus, 
the Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of a military 
road may still be traced from the banks of the Danube to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bender, a place famous in modern history, and the actual fron¬ 
tier of the Turkish and Russian empires.'* 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long as mankind shall con¬ 
tinue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers than on their 
benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the most 
exalted characters. The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a suc¬ 
cession of poets and historians, had kindled a dangerous emulation in 
the mind of Trajan. Like him the Roman emperor undertook an ex¬ 
pedition against the nations of the east,, but he lamented with a sigh, 
that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes of equalling the 
renown of the sf>n of Philip.”' Yet the success of Trajan, however 
transient, was rapid and specious. The degenerate Parthians, broken 
by intestine discord, fled before his arms. He descended the river Tigris 
in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He 
enjoyed the honour of being the first, as he was the last, of the R('man 
generals, who ever navigated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the 
coasts of .Arabia: and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was ap¬ 
proaching towards the confines of India.”^ Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and new nations, that 
acknowledged his sway. They were informed that the kings of Bos¬ 
phorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 
monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
emperor; that the independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian 
hills had implored his protection; and that the rich countries of Arme¬ 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the state of prov¬ 
inces.'* But the death of Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect; 
and it was justly to be dreaded, that so many distant nations would 

"Dion Cassius. 1 . Ixviii. p. 1123, 1131. Julian in Czesaribus, Eutropius, viii. 
2. 6. Aurelius \’ictor in Epitome. 

[The two Dacian Wars of Trajan lasted from a.d. 101-107, the first of these 
continuing throughout 101-102, Trajan being accorded a triumph in 102, with 
the agnomen O. S.] 

® Memoir of kf. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in the Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 444-468. 

\Bfnder is now in the Russian province of Bessarabia, on the line to Odessa, 
being di.stant therefrom about 82 miles.—O S.] 

“Trajan's sentiments arc represented in a very just and lively manner in 
the Csesars of Julian. 

“Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate tlic illusion. 
See a very .sensible dissertation of M. Frerel in the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 

“Dion Cassius. 1 . Ixviii. 
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throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they were no longer restrained 
by the powerful hand which had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over bound¬ 
aries, and was represented according to the fashion of that ape by a 
large stone) alone, among all the inferior deities, refused to yield his 
place to Jupiter himself. A favourable inference was drawn from his 
obstinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage that 
the boundaries of the Roman power would never recede.* ** ^ During 
many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to its own accom¬ 
plishment. But though Terminus had resisted the majesty of Jupiter, 
he submitted to the authority of the emperor Hadrian.-'’ The resigna¬ 
tion of all the eastern conquests of Trajan was the first measure of his 
reign. He restored to the I^arlhians the election of an independent 
sovereign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from the provinces of Ar¬ 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and, in compliance with the precept 
of Augustus, once marc established the Euphrates as the frontier of the 
empire.-" Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, which might be at¬ 
tributed to the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. The various char¬ 
acter of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and the most 
generous sentiments, may afford some colour to the suspicion. It was, 
however, scarcely in his power to place the superiority of his predeces¬ 
sor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing himself unequal 
to the* task of defending the conquests of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very singulai 
contrast with the moderation of his successor. The restless activity ol 
Pladrian was not less remarkable, when compared with the gentle repose 
of Antoninus Pius. The life of the former was almost a perpetual 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents of the soldier, the 
statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his curiosity in the discharge 
of his duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and of climates, he 
marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the snows of Caledonia, and 

*Ovid, Fa.st. 1 . ii. ver. 667. Livy, under the reign of Tarquin. 

**St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weakness of Ter¬ 
minus. and the vanity of the Augurs. De Civitate Dei, iv, 29. 

[But an instance of the shrinkage of the Roman frontiers had already oc¬ 
curred in the loss of Trans-Rhenane Germany.—O. S.] 

"Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome’s Chronicle, and all the Epitomisers. It 
is somewhat surprising that this memorable event should be omitted by Dion, 
or rather by Xiphilin. 

[Hadrian preferred security of frontiers to the prestige of extensive new 
dominions that were insufficiently conquered. Therefore he not only made 
the Euphrates the boundary in the cast, but he strengthened the frontier of 
Dacia in the north; he built the fortified wall between the Rhine and the 
Danube, and in Britain he erected the Roman wall between the Tyne and th< 
Solway.— 0 . S.j 
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{he sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; nor was there a province of the 
empire which, in the course of his reign, was not honoured with the 
presence of the monarch.'** But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy; and, during the twenty-three years 
that he directed the public administration, the longest journeys of that 
amiable prince extended no farther than from his palace in Rome to 
the retirement of his Lanuvian Villa.^® 

Notwithstanding this difference in their personal conduct, the general 
system of Augustus was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They persisted in the design of 
maintaining the dignity of the empire, without attempting to enlarge 
its limits. By every honourable expedient they invited the friendship 
of the barbarians; and endeavoured to convince mankind that the 
Roman power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated 
only by the love of order and justice. During a long period of forty- 
three years their virtuous labours were crowned with success; and if 
we except a few slight hostilities that served to exercise the legions 
of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus I’ius offer the fair 
prospect of universal peace."** The Roman name was revered among 
the most remote nations of the earth. The fiercest bari)arians fre¬ 
quently submitted their differences to the arbitration of the emperor; 
and we are informed by a contemporary historian, that he had seen 
ambassadors who were refused the honour which they came to solicit, 
of being admitted into the rank of subjects.** 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the mod¬ 
eration of the emperors. They preserved peace by a constant prepara¬ 
tion for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, they announced 
to the nations on their confines that they were as little disposed to en¬ 
dure as to offer an injury. The military strength, which it had been 
sufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus to display, was exerted 
against the Parthians and the Germans by the emperor Marcus. The 
hostilities of the barbarians provoked the resentment of that philo¬ 
sophic monarch, and, in the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and 
his generals obtained many signal victories, both on the Euphrates and 

*• Dion, 1 . Ixix. p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5, 8. If all our historians were lost, 
medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, would be sufficient to record the 
travels of Hadrian. 

“Augustan History. 

•* We must, however. rcmcml)cr, that, in the time of Hadrian, a rebellion 
of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a single province: 
Pausanias ( 1 . viii. c. 43) mentions two necessary and successful w'ars, con¬ 
ducted by the generals of Pius, ist. Against the wandering Moors, who were 
driven into the solitudes of Atlas. 2nd. Against the Brigantes of Britain, who 
had invaded tl>c Roman province. Roth these wars (with several other 
hostilities) are mentioned in the Augustan History, p. ig. 

** AppiatJ of .Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the Roman Waf’s. 
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on the Danube.''^ The military establishment of the Roman empire, 
which thus assured either its tranquillity or success, will now become 
the proper and important object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the use of arms was reserved 
for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws, which it was their inter¬ 
est. as well as duty, to maintain. But in proportion as the public free¬ 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into 
an art. and degraded into a trade.’*' Ilic legions themselves, e\’en at 
the time when they were recruited in the most distant provinces. W’cre 
sup{K)sed to consist of Roman citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered either as a legal qualification or as a proper recompense 
for the soldier; but a more serious regard was paid to the essential 
merit of age, strength, and military stature.*" In all levies, a just pref¬ 
erence was given to the climates of the North over those of the South: 
the race of men born to the exercise of arms was sought for in the coun¬ 
try rather than in cities, and it was very reasonably presumed, that 
the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would sup¬ 
ply more vigour and resolution than the sedentary trades which are 
employed in the service of luxury.'*’ After every qualification of prop¬ 
erty had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman emperors were still 
commanded, for the most part, by officers of a liberal birth and educa¬ 
tion; but the common soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modern 
Europe, were drawn from the meanest, and very frequently from the 
most profligate, of mankind. 

That i>ublic virtue which among the ancients was denominated patri¬ 
otism, is derived from a strong sense of our own interest in the preserva¬ 
tion and prosperity of the free government of which we are members. 
Such a sentiment, which had rendered the legions of the republic almost 
invincible, could make but a very feeble impression on the mercenary 
servants of a despotic prince; and it became necessary to supply that 
defect by other motives, of a different, but not less forcible nature; 
honour and religion. The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank and reputation would depend on his own valour; and 

*'Dion, I. Ixxi. Hist. .August, in Marco, b. iv. 9-22. The Parthian victories 
gave birth to a crowd of contemptible hi.storians, whose memory has been 
rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively piece of criti¬ 
cism of Lucian 

“ Tlic iioorcst rank of .xoldicrs possessed above forty pounds btcrling (Dionys, 
Halicarn, iv. 17), a very high qualification, at a time when money was so 
scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to .seventy pound weight of 
brass. The populace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were indiscrimi¬ 
nately admitted by Manus. Sallust, de Bell. Jugurth. c. gi. 

** Cisar formed his legion Alauda. of Gauls and strangers; but it was 
during the licence of civil war; and after the victory, he gave them the free¬ 
dom of the city for their reward. 

“ V’egetius de Re Militari, 1 . i. c 2-7. 
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that, although the prowess of a private soldier must often escape the 
notice of fame, his own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or dis¬ 
grace on the company, the legion, or even the army, to whose honours 
he was associated. On his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to him, with every circumstance of solemnity. He prom¬ 
ised never to desert his standard, to submit his own will to the com- 
mand.s of his leadens, and to sacrifice his life for the safety of the em¬ 
peror and the empire."” The attachment of the Roman troops to their 
standards was inspired by the united influence of religion and of honour. 
The golden eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, was the 
object of their fondest devotion; nor was it e.steemed less impious than 
it was ignominious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of dan¬ 
ger.'I'hese motives, which derived their strength from the imagina¬ 
tion, were enforced by fears and hopes of a more substantial kind. 
Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a stated recompense, after the 
appointed time of service, alleviated the hardships of the military life,''” 
whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for cowardice or disobe¬ 
dience to escape the severe.st punishment. The centurions were author¬ 
ised to chastise with blows, the generals had a right to punish with 
death: and it was an inflexible ma.rim of Roman discipline, that a good 
soldier should dread his officers far more than the enemy. From such 
laudable arts did the valour of the Imperial troops receive a degree of 
firmness and docility, unattainable by the impetuous and irregular 
passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of valour 
without skill and practice, that, in their language, the name of an army 
was borrowed from the word which signified exercise."** Military exer¬ 
cises were the important and unremitted object of their discipline. The 
recruits and young soldiers were constantly trained both in the morning 
and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge allowed to excuse the 
veterans from the daily repetition of what they had completely learnt. 
Large sheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, that their 
useful labours might not receive any interruption from the most tem- 

*'Thc oalli of sen ice and fidelity to the emperor, was annually renew’ed by 
the troops, on the first of Jaiuiary. 

‘’Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. They were placed in a 
chapel in the camp, and with the other deities received the religious worship of 
the troops. 

" Gronovius de Pccunia vetere, I. lii. p. 120, etc. The emperor Domitian 
raised the annual stipend of the legionaries to tw'clve pieces of gold, which, in 
his time, was equivalent to abi>ut ten of our guineas. Tins pay, somewhat 
higher than our own, had been, and was afterwards, gradually increased, ac¬ 
cording to the progress of wealth and military government. After twenty 
years’ service, the veteran received three thousand denarii (about one hundred 
pounds sterling), or a proportionable allowance of land. The pay and advan¬ 
tages of the guards were, in general, about double those of the legions. 

^ Brerettus ab rxerdtando. V’arro de Lingua Latina, 1 . iv. Cicero in Tus- 
culan. 1 . ii. 37. There is room for a very interesting work, which should lay 
oper the connection between the languages and manners of nations. 
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pestuous weather; and it was carefully observed, that the arms destined 
to this imitation of war, should be of double the weight which was 
required in real action.^® It is not the purpose of this work to enter 
into any minute description of the Roman exercises. We shall only 
remark, that they comprehended whatever could add strength to the 
body, activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were 
diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy 
burdens, to handle every species of arms that was used either for offence 
or for defence, either in distant engagement or in a closer onset; to 
form a variety of evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes, in the 
Pyrrhic or martial dance.'*' In the midst of peace, the Roman troops 
familiarised themselves with the practice of war; and it is prettily re¬ 
marked by an ancient historian who had fought against them, that the 
effusion of blood was the only circumstance which distinguished a field 
of battle from a field of exercise.'*' It was the policy <if the ablest 
generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to encourage these mili¬ 
tary studies by their presence and example; and we are informed that 
Hadrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condescended to instruct the 
unexperienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
with them the prize of superior strength or dexterity.*''* Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was cultivated with success; and 
as long as the empire retained any vigour, their military instructions 
were respected as the most perfect model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually introduced into the service 
many alterations and improvements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius,** in the time of the Punic wars, differed very materially 
from those which achieved the victories of Csesar, or defended the mon¬ 
archy of Hadrian and the Antonincs. The constitution of the Imperial 
legion may be described in a few words.**’’ The heavy-armed infantry, 
which composed its principal strength,*® was divided into ten cohorts, 
and fifty-five companies, under the orders of a correspondent number 

^Vegetius, I. ii. and the rest of his first book. 

“ The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, in the 
Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom. x.xxv. p. 262, etc. That learned academician, 
in a scries of memoirs, has collected all the passages of the ancients that relate 
to the Roman legion. 

“Joseph, de Be!!. Judaico, 1 . iii. c. 5. We arc indebted to this Jew for some 
very curious details of Roman discipline. 

“ Plin. Paneg>T. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan Hi.story, 1-14. 

“See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth book 
of his history. 

**Vegclius de Re Militari, 1 . ii. c. 4, etc. Considerable part of his very per¬ 
plexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of Trajan and Hadrian; 
and the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit any other age of the Roman 
empire. 

“Vegetius de Re Militari, 1 . ii. c. 1. In the purer age of Caesar and Cicero, 
the word mtlcs was almost confined to the infantry. Under the lower empire, 
and in the times of chivalry, it was appropriated almost as exclusively to th« 
men at arms, who fought on horscbaclc 
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of tribunes and centurions. The first cohort, which always claimed the 
post of honour and the custody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hun¬ 
dred and five soldiers, the most approved for valour and fidelity. The 
remaining nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amounted to six thousand 
one hundred men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably adapted 
to the nature of their service:*' an open helmet, with a lofty crest; a 
breast-plate, or coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler 
on their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, 
four feet in length, and two and an half in breadth, framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded with plates of 
brass, besides a lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his 
right hand the formidable pilum. a ponderous javelin, whose utmost 
length was about six feet, and which was terminated by a massy trian¬ 
gular point (d steel of eighteen inches.^"' This instrument was indeed 
muoh inferior to our modern fire-arms; since it was exhausted by a 
single discharge, at the distance of only ten or twelve paces. Yet when 
it w'as launched by a firm and skilful hand, there was not any cavalry 
that durst venture within its reach, nor any shield or corslet that could 
sustain the impetuosity of its weight. As »Km as the Roman had darted 
his pilutn, he drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close with the 
enemy. 11 is sword was a short well-tcmpcred Spanish blade, that car¬ 
ried a double edge, and was alike suited to the purpcise of striking or 
of pushing; but the seddier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, as his own body remained less exposed, whilst he 

(Gil)l'ion\ .KTounl of the military sy.stcm of tli<‘ Romans contains several 
errors tiiat must in- corrected The legion was not a tixed quantity. It varied 
in the sewra) epinhs of dewlopmcnl of the Konun military st.steni. Usually 
it IS ‘'tated tci h.ue ttuisisted of (mjoo footmen, and from lio to ptj horse, 
otherwise ten ct>!iort.s containing six centuries—O. S.j 

*' [The ]\oman arms were, as (jih'min sa\s. atlmirahly fitted fc>r service in the 
field. Ific Roman helnni {aissts </jlra) ditTcred from the Greek in lacking a 
visor. 1 lie hu'ast]>Iate fTtlomln) consi'.ted of from fne to sewn 

stripes of licaten iron or bronze, each equal in width to about three fingers, and 
all attached to leather strajis They were then fastened round the bc>dy with 
hooks from the w'aist up to the armpit, thus forming the breast-armour {pcc- 
loralc), while similar stripes were laid across the .shoulders {humcraha). and 
fastened fiy mean.s of hooks to the upi>cr stripes of the pcctoralc. Several 
stripes hanging down in front protected the lower part of the body. The 
bronze or metal greaves were in use in republican tunes, but the imperial 
legionaries had wholly abandoned them, in favour of stockings made of wool 
or leather.— 0 . S.j 

“In the time of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( 1 . v. c. 45), the 
steel point of the pilum seems to have been much longer. In the time of 
Vegetius, it was reduced to a foot, or even nine inches. 1 have chosen a 
medium. 

[The ptlum in late Imperial times give place to the spiculum. about f^et 
long, the size of the three-edged spearhead being 9 inches to i foot, also to the 
irricuium (called m Vegetius’s time the venttum) which was about 3R2 feet 
long with an iron point 5 inches long .—0 S.J 
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inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary.'*® The legion was 
usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks.**’ A body of troops, habit¬ 
uated to preserve this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found themselves prepared to execute every disposition which the cir¬ 
cumstances (if war, or the skill of their leader, nrght suggest. The 
soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, and sufficient 
intervals were allowed, through which seasonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exhausted combatants.^'’ The tactics 
of the Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very different prin¬ 
ciples. The strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long 
pikes, wedged together in the closest array.-'- But it was soon discov¬ 
ered by reflectinn, as well by the event, that the strength of the phalanx 
was unable to contend with the activity of the legion,'-* 

The cavalry, without uhich the force of the legion would have re¬ 
mained imperfect, was divided into ten tr(M)ps or squadrons; the first, 
as the companion of the first cohort, consisted of an hundred and thirty- 
two men; whilst each of the other nine amounted only sixty-six. 
The entire establishment formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally connected 
with its respective legion, but occasionally separated to act in the line, 
and to compose a part of the wings of the arm>.*^ The cavalry of the 
emperors was no longer com|M)scd. like that of the ancient republic, of 
the noblest youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military 
stTvice on horseback, piejiared themselves for the offices of senator and 
consul; and solicited, by deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
countrymen.*’’ Since the alteration of manners and government, the 
must wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and of the revenue; and whenever they embraced the 
piofession of arms, they were immediately intrusted with a troop of 
horse, or a cohort of foot.*" Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry 

® F(jr the legionary arms, see Lipsius de Militia Ronmna, 1, iii. c. 2-7. 

Sec the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Georgic. n. % 270 

” M. Gmchard. Memoires Militaircs, tom. i. c. 4 and Kouveaux Memoires, 
tom, i p 293-311 lias treated the subject like a scholar and an officer. 

“Arnan’s Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, .Arrian rather 
chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which he 
had commanded. 

** Polyb. I. xvii. 

** V'cgct. dc Re Mihtari, I. ii. c. 0 . His positive testimony, which might be 
supported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely to silence those critics who 
refuse the Imperial legion its proper body of cavalry. 

“Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. 61. 

** Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxni. 2 The true sense of that very curious passage 
was first discovered and illustrated by M de Beaufort, Rcpublique Romaine, 
I. ii. c. 2. 

".As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. This appears to have been 
a defect in the Roman discipline; which Hadrian endeavoured to remedy, by 
ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 
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from the same provinces, and the same class of their subjects, which 
recruited the ranks of the legion. The horses were bred, for the most 
part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised the com¬ 
plete armour with which the cavalry of the East was encumbered. 
Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong shield, light 
boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin, and a long broad-sword, were their 
principal weapons of offence. The use of lances and of iron maces they 
seem to have borrowed from the barbarians.^’’'^ 

The safety and honour of the empire were principally intrusted to 
the legions, i)ut the policy of Rome condescended to adopt every useful 
instrument of war. Considerable levies were regularly made among the 
provincials, who had not yet deserved the honourable distinction of 
Romans. Many dependant princes and communities, dispersed round 
the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to hold their freedom and 
securily by the tenure of military service.-'” Even select troops of hos¬ 
tile barbarians were frequently compelled or persuaded to consume their 
dangerous valour in remote climates, and for the benefit of the state.'^® 
All these were included under the general name of auxiliaries; and how¬ 
soever they might vary according to the difference of times and cir¬ 
cumstances. their numbers were seldom much inferior to those of the 
legions themselves.^' Among the auxiliaries, the brave.st and most faith¬ 
ful bands were placed under the command of prxfects and centurions, 
and severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but the far greater 
part retained those arms, to which the nature of their country, or their 
5 ar}y habits of life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this institution 
each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, 
contained within itself every species of lighter troops, and of missile 
weapons, and was capable of encountering every nation, with the ad¬ 
vantages of its respective arms and discipline.*'-' Xor was the legion 
destitute of what, in modern language, would be styled a train of artil¬ 
lery. It consisted in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty-five 
of a smaller size; but all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal 
manner, discharged stones and darts with irresistible violence."'* 

“Arrian's TacHc.s, 4. 

“Such, in particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Germania, c. 
29 - 

“Marcus Antoninus obliged the vaniptished Quadi ami Marconianni to sup¬ 
ply him with a large body of troops, which he immediately sent into Britain. 
Dion Cassius. 1 . lx.xi. 

"Tacit. .Annal. iv. 5, Those who fix a regular proportion of as many foot, 
and twice as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors, with the 
Italian allies of the republic. 

“ Vegetius. ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against the .Alani. 

“The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great knowledge and 
ingenuity by the Chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom. ii. p. 2,^3-290). He prefers 
them in many respects to our modern cannon and mortars. We may observe, 
that the use of them in the field gradually became more prevalent, in propor¬ 
tion as personal valour and military skill declined with the Roman empire 
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The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of a fortified 
city.*''* As soon as the space was marked out. the pioneers carefully 
levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might inter¬ 
rupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle: and 
we may calculate that a square of about seven hundred yards was suf¬ 
ficient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans; though a 
similar number of our own troops would expose to the enemy a front 
of more than treble that extent. In the midst of the camp, the prse- 
torium, or general’s quarters, rose above the others; the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied their respective stations: the 
streets were broad and perfectly straight, and a vacant space of two 
hundred feet was left on all sides, between the tents and the rampart. 
The rampart itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with a line of 
strong and intricate palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet 
in depth as well as in breadth. This important labour was performed 
by the hands of the legionaries themselves, to whom the use of the 
spade and the pick-axe was no less familiar than that of the sword or 
pUum. Active valour may often be the present of nature; but such 
patient diligence can be the fruit only of habit and discipline."* 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the camp was 
almost instantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks without 
delay or confusion. Besides their arms, which the legionaries scarcely 
considered as an encumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen fur¬ 
niture, the instruments of fortification, and the provision of many days."* 
Under this weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, 
they were trained by a regular step lo advance, in about six hours, near 
twenty miles.'" On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions converted the column of 
march into an order of battle."** The siingers and archers skirmished 
in the front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded or 

When men were no longer found, their place was supplied by machines. Sec 
Vegetms, ii. 25. Arrian. 

[The Roman military machines {tormnila), or engines of warfare, which 
supplied the place of our modern artillery were the hattermg-ram {ancs), the 
catapulta, for discharging arrows and javelins, and the ballisia for hurling 
large rocks and lieavy stone bullets For representation of these see Cxsar’.s 
Gjilhc II ar, B. i, in Temple Series of Classical Texts; also Rustow and 
Kochly, “ Gcschichtc dcs grtcchischcn Krtrtjsivcscns,” p. 196 et seq — 0 . S.] 

Vegclius finishes his second book, and the description of the legion, with 
thc^ following emphatic words* “Universa quse in quoque belli gencrc neces- 
saria esse creduntur, secum legio debet ubique portare, ut in quovis loro fixerh 
caslra, armatam facial civitatem.” 

“For the Roman Castrametation, Polybius. I. vi. with Lip.sius de Militia 
Romana, Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1 . iii. c. 5. Vegetius, L 21-25, ii*- 9 and Memoires 
de Guichard, tom. i. c. i. 

“Cicero in Tusculan. ii. 37. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1 . lii. 5. Frontinus, iv. i. 

"Vegetius, i. g. Memoires de TAcademie dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 187. 

“Those evolutions are admirably well explained by M. Guichard, Nouveaux 
Memoires, tom. i. p. 141-234. 
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sustained by the strength of the legions: the cavalry covered the flanks, 
and the military engines were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war by which the Roman emperors defended 
their extensive conquests, and preserved a military spirit, at a time 
when every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and despotism. If, 
in the consideration of their armies, wo paK from their discipline to 
their numbers, wc shall not find it easy to define them with any tolerable 
accuracy. We may compute, however, that the legion, which was itself 
a body of six thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Romans, might, 
with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve thousand five 
hundred men. 'fhe peace establishment of Hadrian and his successors 
was composed of no less than thirty of these formidable brigades; and 
most probably formed a standing force of three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand men. Instead of being confined within the wails of for¬ 
tified cities, whiih the Romans considered as the refuge of weakness 
or pusillanimity, the legions were encamped on the banks of tiie great 
rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. As their stations, for 
the most part, remained foxed and permanent, we may venture to de¬ 
scribe the distribution of the troops. Three legions were sufficient for 
Britain. The principal strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and 
con.sisted of sixteen legions, in the following proportions; two in the 
Tower and three in the Up[)er Germany; one in Rhietia, one in Xori- 
cum, four in Tannonia, three in ^Tesia, and two in Dacia The defence 
ot the Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, .six of whom were planted 
in Syria, and the other two in Cajipadocia. With regard to Egypt, 
Africa, and S}>ain, as they were far removed from any imjxirlant scene 
of war, a .single legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of 
those great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a military 
force. .M)o\-e twenty thousand chosen «>Idiers, di.siingulshcd by the 
titles of ('ity C ohorts and Tra’torian Guards, watched over the safety 
of the monarch and the capital. As the authors of almost e\’ery revolu¬ 
tion that distracted the empire, the Prtetorians will, very soon, and very 
loudly, demand our attention; but in their arms and institution, we 
cannot find any circumstance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appearance, and a less rigid discipline.'^'’ 

The navy maintained by the emperors might seem inadequate to 
their greatness; but it was fully sufficient for every useful purpose of 
government. The ambition of the Romans was confined to the land; 
nor was that warlike people ever actuated by the enterprising spirit 
which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even 
of Marseilles, to enlarge the Iwunds of the world, and to explore the 
most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean remained 

•Tacitu-i t.Annal iv. 5) has given us a state of the legions under Tiberius; 
and Dion Cassms (I. Iv. p. 794) under Alexander Severus I have endeavoured 
to fix on the proper medium between these two periods. See likewise Lipsius 
de Magnitudine Romaiia, 1 . i. c 4, 5. 
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an object of terror rather than of curiosity; the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean, after the destruction of Carthage, and the extirpation 
of the pirates, was included within their provinces. 'I'he policy of the 
emperors was directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of that 
sea, and to protect the commerce of their subjects. With these mod¬ 
erate views, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets in the most con¬ 
venient ports of Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other 
at Misenum, in the bay of Naples. Experience seems at length to have 
convinced the ancients, that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or 
at the most three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp 
than for real service. .Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had 
seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they were called Libur- 
nians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles of his rival.*' Of these 
Liburnians he compcised the two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, des¬ 
tined to uimmaiul, the one the eastern, the other the western division 
of the Mediterranean; and to each of the squadrons he attached a body 
of several thousand marines. Besides these twr? ports, which may be 
considered as the principal seats of the Roman navy, a very considerable 
force was stationed at h’rejus, on the coast of Provence, and the Euxine 
was guarderl by forty ships, and three thousand soldiers. To all these 
we add the fleet which preserved the communication between Gaul and 
Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained on the 
Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to intercej't the passage 
of the barbarians."* If we review this general state of the Imperial 
forces; of the cavalry as well as infantry; of the legion.-., the auxiliaries, 
the guards, and the navy, the most liberal compulation will not allow 
us to fix the entire establishment by sea and by land at more than four 
bundled and fifty thousand men; a military power, which, however 
formidable it may seem, was equalle^I by a mcmarth of the last century, 
whose kingdom was confined within a single province of the Roman 
empire.’• 

^^'e base attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, and the 

'"Tlu- k’oniuns tric«l to disKursi*, by the pretence of religions: awe, tlicir ig¬ 
norance and terror. Tacjt Germania, c. 34. 

■‘Plutarch, in Mare, .\ntoii. And yet. if wc may credit Oro.iius, these 
monstrou.s castlc.s were no in.-rc than ten feet above the water, vi. Kj. 

■“ Lipvius. de Magmtud. Rom, 1 . i c. 5. The sixteen last chaptcr.s of Vegetius 
relate to naval affairs. 

\'o!tairc, Siccie de Louis XIV’. c. 29. It must, however, be remembered, 
that France .still feels that extraordinary effort 

[The complete list of Kcnnan naval stations was.—Forms Julium, Aquiicia, 
Alexandria, Selcucia. Carpathus, Britain, the Euxine. the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates. Concerning the construction of the Roman ship.s and the 
destructive difTcrences betwe-en trading vessels or ships of burden (nava 
onerana:) and war-vessels (naves long<r), which after the naval battle ol 
Actium in which the light tw’o-banked vessels of the Liburnian pirates de¬ 
feated the heavy Greek-Eg>'ptian fleet of Antony. See Gcaser De Veterum 
re Navali.—O. S.) 
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Strength which supported, the power of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
We shall now endeavour, with clearness and precision, to describe the 
provinces once united under their sway, but, at present, divided into 
so many inde|X;ndent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, and of the 
ancient world, has, in every age, invariably preserved the same natural 
limits; the Tyrcna^an mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. That great peninsula, at present so unequally divided between 
two sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into three provinces, Lusi¬ 
tania, Bx'lica, and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal now Tills 
the place of the warlike country of the Lusitanians; and the loss sus¬ 
tained by the former, on the side of the East, is compensated by an 
accession of territory towards the North. The confines of Grenada and 
Andalusia correspond with those of ancient Bstica. The remainder of 
Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, Leon and the 
two Castilles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contributed 
to form the third and most considerable of the Roman governments, 
which, from the name of its capital, was styled the pro\ ince of Tarra¬ 
gona.’* Of the native barbarians, the Celliberians were the most pow¬ 
erful, as the ('antabrians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. Con¬ 
fident in the strength of their mountains, they were the Iasi who sub¬ 
mitted to tlte arms of Rome, and the first who threw off the yoke of 
the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent than modern 
Prance. To the dominions of that powerful monarchy, with its recent 
acquisitions of .Alsace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy of Savoy, 
the cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, and the 
territories of Liege, Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. When 
Augustus gave laws to the conquests of his father, he introduced a 
division of Gaul equally adapted to the progress of the legions, to the 
course of the rivers, and to the principal national distinctions, which 
had comprehended above an hundred independent states.'® The sea- 
coast (if the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, re¬ 
ceived their provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. 
The country between the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated col- 

” Strabo. 1 . ii. It is natural enough to suppose, that .Arragon is derived 
from Tarraconensis, and several moderns who have written m Latin, use 
those words as synon>’mous. It is however certain, that the Arragon, a 
little stream which falls from the P>Tenees into the Ebro, first gave its name 
to a country, and gradually to a kingdom. D'Anville, Geographic du Moyen 
Age, p. i8i. 

^One hundred and fifteen citief appear in the Notitia of Gaul; and it is 
well known that this appellation was applied not only to the capital town, 
but to the whole territory of each state. But Plutarch and Appian increase the 
number of tribes to three or four hundred. 
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ony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only by the Rhine; but a little 
before the age of Catsar the Germans, abusing their superiority of valour, 
had occupied a considerable portion of the Belgic territory. The Roman 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circumstance, and the 
Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from Ba.sil to Leyden, received the nom- 
pous names of the Upper and the larwer Germany.”’ Such, under the 
reign of the .Antonines, were the six provinces of Gaul; the Xarbonnese, 
Aquitaine, the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two Germanies. 

We have already had occasion to mention the conquest of Britain, 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman province in this island. It com¬ 
prehended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, as far 
as Dumbarton and Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbarians, of 
whom the most considerable were the Belgic in the West, the Brigantes 
in the North, the Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and 
Suffolk.” As far as we can either trace or credit the resemblance of 
manners and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the 
same hardy race of savages. Before they yielded to the Roman arms, 
they often disputed the field, and often renewed the contest. After their 
submission they constituted the western division of the Eiirojiean prov¬ 
inces, which extended from the columns of Hercules to the wall of .An¬ 
toninus and from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which is now called Lom¬ 
bardy was not considered as a part of Italy. It had been occupied by 
a powerful colony of Gauls, who, settling themselves along the banks 
of the Bo, from Piedmont to Romagna, carried their arms and diffused 
their name from the Alps to the Apennine. The Ligurians dwelt on the 
rocky coast, which now forms the republic of Genoa, Venice was yet 
unborn; but the territories of that state, which lie to tile east of the 
Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians.'” The middle part of th( 


” D'Anville. Notice dc I’Ancienne Gaulc. 

" Whitaker's History of Manchester, vol. i, c. 3. 

”ltt'a// of Atiloitinus. —Extending from Carriden on the Forth to Chapel- 
hill, near Old Kilisatnck on the Clyde, It was erected in 140 a.d. by the 
imperial legate, Lollius Urbicus, and named by him after the Emperor Marcus 
.Antoninus Piu.s. The work consisted of a ditch about 20 feet ticep and 40 
feet wide; also a rampart about 20 feet high and 24 feet thick at the base, 
and on the inner or .south side of the rampart, a paved military road, with 
a chain of 21 forts. It is commonly called Graham's or Grime's Dyke, some 
-say after the Pictish king. Grime, who was Buchananks eighty-second king in 
line from Fergus I., and lived about 990 a.d. But the wall was immen-sely 
anterior to his reign. .See proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries for 
Scotland, 1905-6; also Waldie’s Korthern Roman Walt. —O. S 1 

" The Italian Veneti, though often confounded with the Gauls, were mors 
probably of Illyrian origin. M. F-ceret, Memoires de I'Acadcmie dcs Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xviii. 
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peninsula that now composes the duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesias¬ 
tical state, was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians; to 
the former of whom Italy was indebted for the first rudiments of civi¬ 
lised life.*" The Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and 
the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Volsci, from that river 
to the frontiers Of Naples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls deserved triumphs; their succes¬ 
sors adorned villas, and (hdr posterity have erected convents.*' Capua 
and Campania possessed the immediate territory of Naples; the rest 
of the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, the Marsi, the 
Samnites, the Apulians, and the Lucanians; and the sea-coasts had been 
covered by the flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may remark, 
that when Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions, the little province 
of Istria was annexed to that seat of Roman sovereignty.*’ 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by the course of 
the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those mighty streams, which 
rises at the distance of only thirty miles from the former, flows above 
thirteen hundred miles, for the most part, to the south-east, collects 
the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, through six 
mouths, received into the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to such 
an accession of waters."* The provinces of the Danube soon acquired 
the general appellation of Illyricum, or the Illyrian frontier,*' and were 
esteemed the most warlike of the empire; but they deserve to be more 
particularly considered under the names of Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia. Dacia, Matsia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhadia, which soon extinguished the name of the 
Vindeliciatis, extended from the summit of the .Alps to the banks of the 
Danube; from its source, as far as its conflux with the Inn. The great¬ 
est part of the flat country is subject to the elector oi Bavaria; the city 
of Augsburg is protected by the constitution of the German empire; 
the Grisons are safe in their mountains, and the country of Tyrol is 
ranked among the numerous provinces of the house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory, which is included between the Inn, the 
Danube, and the Save; Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Lower 
Hungary, and Sclivonia, was known to the ancients under the names 
of Noricum and Pannonia. In their original state of independence, 
their fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the Roman 
government they were frequently united, and they still remain the patri¬ 
mony of a single family. They now contain the residence of a German 
prince, who styles himself Emperor of the Romans, and form the centre, 

" Maffei Verona ilhistrata. I. l. 

“ The first contrast was observed by the ancients. Florus, i. II. The second 
must strike every modern traveller. 

"Pliny (Hist. Natur I. iii.) [6] follows the division of Italy by Augustus. 

"Tournefort, Voyages cn Grece ct Asie Mineure, lettre xviii, 

" The name of Illyricum originally belonged to the sea-coast of the .Adriatic, 
and was gradually c.vtcndcd the Romans from the Alps to the Euxine Sea. 
Severini Pannonia, i. I. c. 3. 
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as well as strength, of the Austrian power. It may not be improper 
to observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, Uie northern skirts 
of Austria, and a part of Hungary, between the Theiss and the Danube, 
all the other dominions of the House of Austria were comprised within 
the limits of the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more properly belonged, 
was a long but narrow tract between the Save and the Adriatic. The 
best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its ancient appellation, is 
a province of the Venetian state, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa.'*'^ The inland parts have assumed the Sclavonian names ol 
Croatia and Bosnia: the former obeys an Austrian governor, the lattei 
a Turkish pasha; but the whole country is still infested by tribes of 
barbarians, whose savage independence irregularly marks the doubtful 
limit of the Christian and Mahometan power.®® 

After the Danube had received the waters of the Theiss and the Save, 
it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister/’ It formerly 
divided Massia and Dacia, the latter of which, as we have already seen, 
was a conquest of Trajan, and the only province beyond the river. If 
we inquire into the present state of those countries, we shall find that, 
on the left hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylvania have been 
annexed, after many revolutions, to the crown of Hungary; whilst the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Ottoman Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, Maesia, which, 
during the middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of 
Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia,®* which is still bestowed by the Turks 
on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preserves 
the memory of their ancient state under the Roman empire. In the time 
of the Antonines, the martial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of 
Hsmus and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had as- 


“fRagusa, after being Greek first, then Roman, then an independent re¬ 
public, was later a dependent republic under the protection successively of 
Byzantium, Venice, Hungary, and the Porte, until 1808, when Napolcnn in¬ 
corporated Ragusa in Illyria. Since Napoleon’s fall in 1814, Ragusa, like the 
rest of Dalmatia, has belonged to Austria.—O. S.) 

“A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has lately given us some account 
of those very obscure countries. But the geography and antiquities of the 
western Illyricum can be expected only from the munificence of the emperor, 
its sovereign. 

" The Save rises near the confines of Isiria, and was considered by the 
more early Greeks as the principal stream of the Danube. 

“{Roumclia has during the last thirty or forty years undergone many 
changes alike in territory and title. Western Roumelia embraced Greece and 
Macedonia, while Eastern Roumelia comprehended Thrace. Since Gibbon 
wrote the situation has wholly chan^. Greece and Servia are independent 
wholly of Turkey, while Bulgaria is practically so, and Montenegro was 
always so. Roumania has been constituted a kingdom out of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, while Austria has acquired Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
- 0 . S.] 
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sumed the form of a province. Notwithstanding the change of masters 
and of religion, the new city of Rome, founded by Constantine on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, has ever since remained the capital of a great 
monarchy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alex¬ 
ander, gave laws to Asia, derived more solid advantages from the policy 
of the two I’hilips; and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, 
extended from the i^lgean to the Ionian Sea. When wc reflect on the 
fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely per¬ 
suade ourselves that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece 
were lost in a single province of the Roman empire, whicli, from the 
superior influence of the Achrean league, was usually denominated the 
province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors. The prov¬ 
inces of Asia, without excepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are 
all comprehended within the limits of the Turkish power. But, instead 
of following the arbitrary divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will 
be safer for us. as well as more agreeable, to obser\’e the indelible char¬ 
acters of nature. The name of Asia Minor is attributed with some 
l^ropriety to the peninsula, which, confined betwixt the Kuxine and the 
Mediterranean, advances from the Euphrates towards Europe. The 
most extensive and flourishing district, westward of Mount Taurus and 
the ri\'er Halys, was dignified by the Romans with the exclusive title 
of Asia. The jurLsdiction of that province extended over the ancient 
monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of 
the Pamphyiians, Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of 
Ionia, which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory of their 
parent. 'I'he kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the northern 
side of the peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the op¬ 
posite side, the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains 
of Syria: the inland country, separated from the Roman Asia by the 
river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once formed the 
independent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we may observe 
that the northern shores of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and 
beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperors, and received at their hands either tributary princes or Roman 
garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia, are the 
modem appellations of those savage countries.®'* 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat of the Seleu- 
cidae, who reigned over Upper Asia, till the successful revolt of the 
Parthians confined their dominions between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. When Syria became subject to the Romans, it formed 
the eastern frontier of their empire; nor did that province, in its utmost 
latitude, know any other bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to 
the north, and towards the south the confines of Egypt, and the Red 

• Periplus of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Euxine, when he was 
governor of Cappadocia. 
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Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine were sometimes annexed to, and some¬ 
times separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The former of these 
was a narrow and rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely supe¬ 
rior to Wales, either in fertility or extent. Yet Phcenicia and Palestine 
will for ever live in the memory of mankind; since America, as well as 
Europe, has received letters from the one, and religion from the other.®® 
A sandy desert alike destitute of wood and water skirts along the doubt¬ 
ful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. The wander¬ 
ing life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with their independ¬ 
ence; and wherever, on some spots less barren than the rest, they 
ventured to form any settled habitation, they soon became subjects to 
the Roman empire.®' 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to what por¬ 
tion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt.®- By its situation that 
celebrated kingdom is included within the immense peninsula of Africa; 
but it is accessible only on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost 
every period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A Roman pradect 
was seated on the splendid throne of the Ptolemies; and the iron sceptre 
of the Mamalukes is now in the hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile 
flow’s down the country, above five hundred miles frf)m the tropic of 
Cancer to the Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the extent of 
fertility by the measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards 
the west, and along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards 
a province of Egypt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extends above fifteen 
hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and tne Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds four¬ 
score or an hundred miles. The eastern division was considered by the 
Romans as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa. Till the 
arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by 
the Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Under the immediate juris¬ 
diction of Carthage, it became the centre of commerce and empire; but 
the republic of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and dis¬ 
orderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. The military government of Algiers 
oppresses the wide extent of Numidia, as it was once united under Mas- 
sinissa and Jugurtha: but in the time of Augustus, the limits of Nu- 

**The progress of religion is well known. The use of letters was intro¬ 
duced among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years before Christ; 
and the Europeans carried them to America, about fifteen centuries after 
the Christian era. But in a period of three thousand years, the Phoenician 
alphabet received considerable alterations, as it passed through the hands 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

"Dion Cassius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131 [c. 14]. 

"Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modem geographers, fix the Isthmus of 
Suez as the boundary of .Asia and Africa. Dionysius, Mela, Pliny, Sallust. 
Hirtius, and Sohnus, have preferred for that purpose the western branch of 
the Nile, or even the great Catabathmus, or descent, which last would assign 
to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of Libya. 
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midia were contracted; and, at least, two-thirds of the country ac¬ 
quiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the epithet of Ctesariensis. 
The genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distinguished by the appellation 
of Tingitana, is represented by the modern kingdom of Fez. Salli, on 
the Ocean, long infamous for its piratical depredations, was noticed by 
the Romans, as the extreme object of their power, and almost of their 
geography. A city of their foundation may still be discovered near 
Mequinez, the residence of the barbarian w'hom we condescend to style 
the Emperor of Morocco: but it does not appear that his more southern 
dominions, Morocco itself, and Segelmessa, were ever comprehended 
within the Roman province. The western parts of Africa are inter¬ 
sected by the branches of Mount .Atlas, a name so idly celebrated by the 
fancy of poets; ” but which is now diffused over the immense ocean 
that rolls between the ancient and the new continent.”* 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, we may ob¬ 
serve, that Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow strait of about 
twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean. 
The columns of Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were two 
mountains which seemed to have been torn asunder by some convul¬ 
sion of the elements; and at the foot of the European mountain the 
fortress of Gibraltar is now seated. The whole extent of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were comprised within the Roman 
dominion. Of the larger islands, the two Baleares, which derive their 
name of Majorca and Minorca from their respective size, are subject 
at present, the former to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. It is easier 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual condition, of Corsica. 
T^o Italian sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Greece and .Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; whilst the 
little rock of Malta defies their power, and has emerged, under the 
government of its military Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken fragments have 
formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost induce us to forgive 
the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with the extensive 
sway, the irresistible strength, and the real or affected moderation of 
the emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, and sometimes to 
forget, the outlying countries which had been left in the enjoyment of 

"The long range, moderate height,’and gentle declivity of mount Atlas 
are very unlike a solitary mountain which rears its head into the clouds, 
and seems to support the heavens. The peak of Teneriffe, on the contrary, 
rises a league and a half above the surface of the sea, and as it was frequently 
visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of the Greek poets. Buffon, 
Histoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 

“M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. agy, unsupported by either fact or prob¬ 
ability, has generously bestowed the Canary islands on the Roman empire 
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a barbarous independence; and they gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding the Roman monarchy with the globe of the earth."® But 
the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modern h'storian requires a more 
sober and accurate language. He may impress a juster image of the 
greatness of Rome, by observing that the empire was above two thou¬ 
sand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the northern 
limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer: that it ex¬ 
tended, in length, more than three thousand miles from the Western 
Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the finest part of the 
Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth and iifty-sixth degrees of 
northern latitude; and that it was supposed to contain above sixteen 
hundred thousand square miles, for the most part of fertile and well- 
cultivated land."“ 


CHAPTER II 


Of the Union ami internal rrosf^rrity of the Rofnan Empire, 
m the Jge of the elntontiies 


It is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conquest, that we should 
estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the Russian deserts 
commands a larger portion of the globe. In the seventh summer after 
his passage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected the Macedcinian tro¬ 
phies on the banks of the Hyphasis.* Within less than a century, the 
irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his race, spread their cruel 
devastations and transient empire from the sea of China to the confines 
of Egypt and Germany.” But the firm edifice of Roman power was 
raised and preserved by the wisdom of agM. The obedient provinces 
of Trajan and the Antonines were united by laws and adorned by arts. 
They might occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of delegated 
authority; but the general principle of government was wise, simple, 
and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, whilst 
in civil honours and advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, to 
an equality with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the .senate, as far as it concerned 
religion, was happily seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, and 
by the habits of the superstitious, part of their subjects. I'he various 
modes of worship, which prevailed in the Roman world, were all con¬ 
sidered by the people, as equally true; by the philosopher, as equally 

** Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, 1. in. c. i, 2, 3, 4, a very useful 
collection. 

**Tcmpleman’s Survey of the Globe: but I distrust both the doctor’s learning 
and his maps. 

‘ They were erected about midway between Labor and Delhi. The conquests 
of Alexander in Hindostan were confined to the Punjab, a country watered 
by the five great streams of the Indus. 

' M. de Guignes, Histoire des Huns, L xv. xvi. and xvil 
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false; and by the magistrate, as equally useful. And thus toleration 
produced nut only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any mixture 
of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the chains of any specu¬ 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though fondly attached to his 
national rites, admitted with implicit faith the different religions of the 
earth.Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular 
disorder, or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. The thin 
texture of the I'agan mythology was interwoven with various but not 
discordant materials. As soon as it was allowed that sages and heroes, 
who had lived, or who had died for the benefit of their country, were 
exalted to a state of power and immortality, it was universally con¬ 
fessed that they deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams 
possessed, in ;)eace, their local and respective inlluence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the Egyptian 
who presented his offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The 
visible powers of Nature, the planets, and the elements, were the same 
throughout the universe. The invisible governors of the moral world 
were inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and allegory. Every 
virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representative; every art and 
profession its patron, whose attributes, in the most distant ages and 
countries, were uniformly derived from the character of their peculiar 
votaries. A republic of gods of such opposite tempers and interest re¬ 
quired, in every system, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually invested 
with the sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent 
Monarch.^ Such was the mild spirit of antiquity, that the nations were 
less attentive to the difference than to the resemblance of their religious 
worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, as they met be¬ 
fore their respective altars, easily persuaded themselves, that under 
various names, and with various ceremonies, they adored the same dei¬ 
ties. The elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almost 
a regular form, to the polytheism of the ancient world.^ 

“There is not ;my nriter who describes in so lively a manner as Herodotus, 
the true Renius of Pob'thcisin The best commentary may be foutid in Mr. 
Hume's Natural History of Kelipion; and the best contrast in Bossuet’s Uni- 
vers.i! History. Some obscure traces of an intolerant spirit appear in the 
conduct of the Hgy'ptians (Juvenal, Sat. xv.); and the Christians as well as 
Jews, who lived under tlic Jtoinan empire, formed a very important exception- 
.so important, indeed, that the discussion will require a distinct chapter of 
this work. 

*Thc nphts. powers, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus, are 
very clearly described in the xvth Iwok of the Iliad • in the Greek original. 
1 mean; for Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has improved the theology of 
Homer. 

“ Caesar dc Bell. Gall. vi. 17. Within a century or two the Gauls them¬ 
selves applied to their gods the names of Mercury, Mars, Apollo, etc. 
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The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature of 
man, rather than from that of God. They meditated, however, on the 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important speculation; and in 
the profound inquiry, they displayed the strength and weakness of the 
human understanding.® Of the four most celebrated schools, the Stoics 
and the Platonists endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests of rea¬ 
son and piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs of the ex¬ 
istence and perfections of the first cause; but, as it was impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic phi¬ 
losophy was not sufficiently distinguished from the work; whilst, on the 
contrary, the spiritual God of Plato and his disciples resembled an idea 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the Academics and ICpicureans 
were of a less religious cast; but whilst the modest science of the former 
induced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged them 
to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of inijuiry. 
prompted by emulation, and supported by freedom, had divided the 
public teachers of philosophy into a variety of contending sects; but 
the ingenuous youth who, from every part, r^orted to Athens, and the 
Ollier seats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike instructed in 
every school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude, f low, 
indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher should accept, as divine truths 
the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent traditions of antiquity, 
or, that he should adore, as gods, those im[)erfect beings whom he must 
have despised, as men! Against such unworthy adversaries, Cicero con 
descended to employ the arras of reason and eloquence; but the satire 
of Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as more efficacious weapon. 
We may be well assured, that a writer conversant with the world would 
never have ventured to expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of secret contempt among the 
polished and enlightened orders of society/ 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which prevailed in the 
age of the Antonines, both the interests of the priests and the credulity 
of the people were sufficiently respected. In their writings and conver¬ 
sation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of 
reason; but they resigned their actions to the commands of law and of 
custom. Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors 
of the vulgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, 
devoutly frequented the temples of the gods; and sometimes conde¬ 
scending to act a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the 
sentiments of an Atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such 
a temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle about their respective modes 

•The admirable work of Cicero, de Natura Deorum, is the best clue we 
have to guide us through the dark and profound abyss. He represents with 
candour, and confutes with subtlety, the opinions of the philosophers. 

* I do not pretend to assert, that, in this irreligious age, the natural terror* 
of superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, etc, had lost their efficacy. 
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of faith, or of worship. It was indifferent to them what shape the folly 
of the multitude might choose to assume; and they approached, with 
the same inward contempt, and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter.^ 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of persecution 
could introduce itself into the Roman councils. The magistrates could 
not be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, since the magistrates 
were themselves philosophers; and the schools of Athens had given 
laws to the senate. They could not be impelled by ambition or avarice, 
as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most illustrious of the senators; 
and the office of Supreme Pontiff wja constantly exercised by the em¬ 
perors themselves. They knew and valued the advantages of religion, 
as it is connected with civil government. They encouraged the public 
festivals which humanise the manners of the people. They managed 
the arts of divination, as a convenient instrument of policy; and they 
lespected as the firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion that, 
either in this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assuredly 
punished by the avenging gods.® But whilst they acknowledged the 
general advantages of religion, they were convinced that the various 
modes of worship contributed alike to the same salutary purposes; and 
that, in every country, the form of superstition, which had received the 
sanction of time and experience, was the best adapted to the climate 
and to its inhabitants. Avarice and taste very frequently despoiled 
the vanquished nations of the elegant statues of their gods, and the rich 
ornaments of their temples;"’ but, in the exercise of the religion which 
they derived from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced the in¬ 
dulgence, and even protection, of the Roman conquerors. The province 
of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, an exception to this universal 
toleration. Under the specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, 
the emperors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dangerous power of 
the Druids,” but the priests themselves, their gods and their altars, sub¬ 
sisted in peaceful obscurity till the final destruction of Paganism,” 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly filled with 
subjects and strangers from every part of the world,” who all introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of their native country.” Every 

* Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated decent rev¬ 
erence for the religion of their own country, and of mankind. The devotion 
of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. Diogen. Laert. x. lo. 

* Polybius, 1 . vi. c. 53, 54 [cap. 56]. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. laments, that in hit 
time this apprehension had lost much of its effect. 

“See the fate of Syracuse, Tarentum, Ambracia, Corinth, etc., the conduct 
of Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Orat. 4), and the usual practice of governors, 
in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 

“ Sueton. in Claud.—PHn. Hist. Nat. xxx. i. 

“ Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes. tom. vi. p. 230-252. 

“Seneca Consolat. ad Helviam. p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

“Dionysius Halicam. Antiquitat Roman. 1 . ii. 
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city in the empire was justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies; and the Roman senate, using the common privilege, some¬ 
times interposed, to check this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyp¬ 
tian superstition, of all the most contemptibie and abject, was frequently 
prohibited; the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished and their wor> 
shippers vanished from Rome and Italy.’^ But the zeal of fanaticism 
prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, 
the proselytes multiplied, the temples were restored with increasing 
splendour, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed their place among 
the Roman deities.NTir was this indulgence a departure from the old 
maxims of government. In the purest ages of the commonwealth, 
Cybelc and ^sculapius had l)een invited by solemn embassies; and 
it was customary to tempt the protectors of besieged cities, by the 
promise of more distinguished honours than they possessed in their 
native country.’-'' Rome gradually became the common temple of her 
subjects; and the freedom of the city was bestowed on all the gods of 
mankind.’” 

11. I'he narrow jxjlicy of preserving, without any foreign mixture, 
the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The aspiring genius of Rome 
sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well as 
honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her own wheresoever they 
were found, among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.-" Dur¬ 
ing the most flourishing era of the Athenian commonwealth, the number 
of citizens gradually decreased from about thirty to twenty-one thou¬ 
sand.-- If, on the contrary, we study the growth of the Roman republic, 

” In ihc year of Rome 701, the temple of I.sis and Serapis was (k'inolished 
l)y the order of the Senate (Uion Cas.sius, 1 . xl. p. 252), aixl c\’cn by the 
hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus, 1, 3). After the death of Cff-sar, it 
was restored at the public expense (Dion. 1 . xlvii. p, 501). When Augustus 
was in Egypt, he re\'ercd the majesty of Serapis (Dion. 1 . ii. p. 647) ; hut in 
the Pom.-Ermm of Rome, and a mile round it, he prohibited the worship of 
the Egyptian gods (Dion. I. liii. p. 679, 1 . liv. p. 735). They remained how¬ 
ever, very fashionable under his reign (Ovid, de Art. Amand. 1 . i.) and 
that of his successor, till the j'ustice of Tiberius was provoked to some acts 
of severity. (Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. Joseph. .Antiqait. 1 . xviii. c. 3.) 

“Tertuliian in Apologetic, c. 6, p. 74. Edit. Havercamj). I am inclined 
to attribute their establishment to the devotion of the Flavian family. 

See Livy, I. xi. and xxix. 

” Macrob. Saturnalia, 1 . iii. c. 9. He gives us a form of evocation. 

Mimitius Felix in Octavio, p. 54. Arnobius, I vi. p. 115. 

*“ Tacit. Annal. xi. 24 The (jrbis Romanus of the learned Spanheim is a 
complete history of the progressive admission of Latium, Italy, and the 
provinces, to the freedom of Rome. 

^ Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed a large 
and popular estimation. 

" Athenjeus Deipnosophist, I. vi. p. 272. Edit. Casaubon. Meursius de 
Fortuna Attica, c. 4. IRegarding the number of the inhabitants of Athens 
cf. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, and Ointon’s Essay on Fasti Hel- 
lenici, in which he estimates the population of Athens between 30,000 an^ 
40,000 at the epoch named.— 0 . S.) 
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He may discover, that, notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars 
and colonies, the citizens, who, in the first census of Servius Tullius, 
amounted to no more than eighty-three thousand, were multiplied, be¬ 
fore the commencement of the social war, to the number of four hundred 
and sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in the service of their 
country.-’ W’hen the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honours 
and privileges, the senate indeed preferred llie chance of arms to an 
ignominious concession. The Samniles and the Lucanians paid the 
severe penally of their rashness; but the rest of the Italian slates, as 
they successively returned to their duly, were admitted into the bosom 
of the republic,and sorm contributed to the ruin of public freedom. 
Under a dcmocrntical government, the (itizens exercise the j^owers of 
so\ ereignty; and those powers will be first abused, and afterwards lost, 
if they are committed to an unwieldy multitu'le. But when the pr.pular 
assemblies had been suppressed by the admini.stralion of the emperors, 
the ennejucrors were distinguished from the v.anqui.she(l nations, only 
as the first arid most honourable order of .subjects; and their increase, 
however rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dangers. Yet the 
wi.scst princes, who adopted the maxims of Augustus, guarded with the 
strictest care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the freedom 
of the city with a prudent liberality.-'’ 

Till the privileges of Romans had been progrcssi\-ely extended In all 
the inhabitants of the empire, an important distinction was preserved 
between Italy and the provinces. The former was esteemed the centre 
of public unity, and the firm basis of the constitution, Italy claimed 
lh(' birth, or at least the residence, of the emperors and the senate.-'' 
The estates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, llieir pcTsons from 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their municipal corporations, 
formed after the perfect model of the capital, were entrusted, under the 
immediate eye of the supreme power,-’ with the execution of the laws. 

‘'See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each l.uslrum in M. dc 
Beaufort, Kepubliquc Kotnaine, 1 . iv. c. 4. 

P'hcsc questions (says Milman) arc placed in an entirely new b^ht by 
Niebuhr in Ins h'omisclu' (.u'schichlr. \ol. i. p. 464. He rejects tlic census of 
Ser\ius Tullius as historic and cstabliNhcs the principle that the census com¬ 
prehends all the roijJederate cities which had the right of isopohty, or equal 
political rights.—O S.] 

” .'Xppiati. <lc IVll. Civil. 1 . !. \’clleius Paterculus. 1 . ii c. 15. 16, 17. 

“ Ma'cenas liad advi.sed him to declare by one edict, all his subjects, citizens. 
Put we may justly susjiect that the histortan Dion was the author of a 
C()un.sel, so nuieh adapt^ to the practice of his own age, and so little to 
that of .•\ugastu.s. 

”The senators were obliged to have one-third of their own landed projierty 
in Italy. Plm. 1 . vi. ep. 19. The qualification was reduced by Marcus to 
one-fourth. Since the reign of Trajan, Italy had sunk nearer to the level 
of the provinces. 

" [It may be doubted (adds Dean Milman) whether the municijial govern¬ 
ment was not the old Italian constitution, rather than a ‘ransenpt from 
that of Rome. The free government of the cities (says Savigny) was the 
leading characteristic of Italy, Gfschichtt dcr Romi^rhen Rt'chts. —O. S.] 
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From the foot of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born citizens of Rome. 'I’heir partial distinctions were 
obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and civil institutions, and ctjual to tltc weight 
of a powerful empire. The republic gloried in her generous policy, and 
uas frequently rewarded by the merit and services of lier adopted sons. 
Had .sIjc alwa}’." confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
f imiiies within the walls of the city, that immortal name would ha\'e 
been depri\ e(i of some of its noblest ornaments. X'irgil was .a native 
(,f Mantua: Horace was inclined to doubt whether he siiould call him- 
Hlf an Apulian or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that an historian was 
found worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories. The 
patriot family of the (atosemerged from Tusculum; and the little town 
of .Arpinum claimed the double honour of producing Marius and Cicero, 
the former of whom deserved, after Romulus and Camillus, to be styled 
the Th'rd Founder of Rome; and the latter, after saving his country 
from the designs of Catiline, enabled her to contend with .Athens for 
the palm of eloquence.'** 

The provinces of the emj>ire (as they have been described in the pre- 
ceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,'"*** and in Gaul,-'” it was the first care 
of the senate to dissolve those dangerous confederacies, which taught 
mankind, that as the Roman arts prevailed by division, they niight be 
resisted by union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of gratitude 
or generosity permitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were 
dismissed from their thrones as soon as they had performed their ap¬ 
pointed task of fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. The 
free states and cities w^hich had embraced the cause of Rome, were 
rewarded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servi¬ 
tude. The public authority was everjnvhere exercised by the ministers 
of the senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control. But the same salutary maxims of government, 
which had secured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans was gradually formed 
in the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing colonies, and 
of admitting the most faithful and deserving of the provincials to the 
freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very Just 


“The first part of the Verona Illustrata of the Ifarquis Maffci, gives the 
clearest and most comprehensive view of the state of Italy under the Cxsars. 

" Pausamas. 1 . vii. [c]. The Romans condescended to restore the names 
of those assemblies, when they could no longer he dangerous. 

"They are frequently mentioned by Caesar. The Abbe Dubos attempts, 
with very little success, to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were continued 
under the emperors. Histoire de I’Etablissemcnt de la Monarchic Francoise, 
1 . i. c. 4. 

“ Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 
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observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experience. The na¬ 
tives of Italy, allured !)y pleasure or by interest, hastened to enjoy the 
advanlapes of victory; and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, citthiy thousand Romans were massacred 
in one day, by the cruel orders of Mithridates.'- I’hese voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the occupations of commerce, 
Httriculture, and the farm of the revenue. But after the legions were 
rendered permanent by the emperors, the provinces were peopled by a 
race of soldiers; and the veterans, whether they received the reward 
of their service in land or in mone\^, usually settled with their families 
in the country where they had honourably spent their youth. Through¬ 
out the ein{)ire, ])Ut more particularly in the western parts, the most 
fertile distrkts, and the mo.sl convenient situations, were reserved for 
the establishment of colonics; some of which were of a civil, and others 
of a militiiry nature. In their manners and internal jxiHcy, the colonies 
formed a perfect representation of their great parent, and they W'ere 
.soon endeared to the natives by the lies of friendship and alliance, they 
efff'Lluaily diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, whicli 
was seldom disaj)|K»inted, of sharing, in due time, its honours and ad¬ 
vantages."' The municipal nlics insensibly e<|ualied the rank and 
splendour of the colonies; and in the reign of Hadrian, it was disputed 
which was the preferable condition, of those societies winch had issued 
from, Ar those' which had been received into the bosom of Rcmie. ' 
'I he right of latium, as it was called, conferred on the cities to which 
it had been granted a more partial favour. The itiagislrates only, at the 
expiration of their office, assumed the quality Roman ciuzens, but 
as those offices w'ere annual, in a few years they circulated round the 
principal families.”'* Those <if the provincials who were jiermitled to 
bear arms in the legions;"’ those who exercised any civil employment; 
all, in a word, who performed any public service, c^r disjiku ed any per¬ 
sonal talents, were rewarded wdth a present, whose \’alue was continu¬ 
ally diminished by the increasing liberality of the emperors Vet even, 
in the age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had been 
bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, it was still accom- 

"Momnon apuci riiotium, c 33 [p. 231 edit. Bekkcr]. \ .tier. Maxim, ix. 2. 
rintanli iSidla cap .24! and I)j<'n Cassjus swell ihc macsarro id 350,000 
hut I .should esteem the smaller number to he uiorc llian .snilicient. 

"Tuciity-fne colonie.s were settled in Spain (PHn. Ilist Xatiir. iii. 3. 4, 
iv. 35) and nine in Britain, of which London. Gdehesjer. I.mcdln, Che.ster, 
Gloucester, and Batli, .'Jlill remain considerable cities (Kichard of Ciren¬ 
cester, p. 36. and Whitaker’s History of Manchester, 1 . i. c. 3). 

’*Aul. Gell. Hoctes Atlicx, xvi. 13. The emperor Hadrian cx()ressed hi.s 
.surprise, that the cities of Utica. Gades, and Itatica, whicli already enjoyed 
the rights of Mutiicipia. should .solicit the title of coloturs. Their example, 
however, became fashionable, and the empire was filled with honorary colonies. 
Spnnlieitn, de LLsu Niimismatum. Pissertat. xiii. 

” Spanheim, Orbis Roman, c. 8. p 62. 

”.-\ristid. in Romx Encomio. tom. i. p. 218. Edit. Jebb, 
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panied with very solid advantages. The hulk of the people acquired, 
with that title, the benefit of the Roman laws, particularly in the inter¬ 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and inheritances, and the road 
of fortune was 0{)cn to those whose pretensions were seconded by favour 
or merit. The grandsons of the (lauls. who had besieged Julius Osar 
in Alesia. ci>mmanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted 
into the senate of Rome. * Their ambition, inMead of disturbing the 
tranquillity of the state, w'as intimately connected with its safety and 
grt'atne^s. 

So sencihle were the Romans of the inlluence of language over 
national manners, that it was their most serious care to eMend, with 
the progress f>f their arms, the use of the Latin tongue. * The ancient 
(iialecis of Italy, the .\il)ine. the Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into 
oblivion; but in the provinces, the east was less dewile than the vve«t. 
to the voice of its victorious precejitnrs. This obvious difference marked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinction of colours, which, 
though it was in some degree concealed during the meridian splendour 
of pro^pe^it v. bc'catne gradually more visible as the shades of night dc*- 
scended upon the Roman world. The western countries were civilised 
by the same* hands which subdued them. As soon as the* bariiarian.*! 
were reconciled to olicdience, their minds were opened to anv new im- 
pre.ssions of knowledge and politeness. The language of Virgil and 
Cicero, though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so uni¬ 
versally adopted in Africa, Sjxiin, Gaul, Britain, and I’annonia,'’" that 
the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the 
mountains, or among the f>easanl.s."’ Education and study insensibly 
inspired the natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans; 
and Italy ga\e fashions as well as laws to her Latin jiruvincials. They 

'''Tacit Auiial \i. 23. 24. Hist. iv. 74. 

I'll!) Hist -N'iitnr. ni. 5. .Angustin. dc Civitate Dei, xix. 7. Lipsius (le 
prominciaticnf Lingua* Latina*, c 3. 

‘"’Ajmicius and Aiigushn will answer for Africa; Strabo for Spam and 
Gaul; 1 aiitiis, ni tile Luc ot .Agric‘>la. for Hritam; and Velleius Paterculus, 
for Panninn.i To them we may add the language of t!ie Inscriptions 

Hallain derlmes t‘i admit the truth of this assertion as regards 
Britain, He says. “,\or did tlu- Romans ever <*s(ai)lish their language, I 
know not whether they wislied to <lo so, in this island, as we perceive by 
that stutihorn P.rir!''ii ttmgiie which has survived Uvo conf]ucsts ” iMiddh 
Ai/cs, m. 314). IX-an Xlilman also refers to the matter and points that the 
pa.ssage from Tacitus referred to by Giblxm merely asserts the progress of 
Latin Studies among the higher orders He thinks that it was a kind of 
court language and tiiat of public affairs, and that it prevailed in tlie Roman 
colonics —O. S 1 

*’The Celtic was prc-served in the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Armorica. W'e may oliservc that Apuleius reproaches an African youth, 
who lived among the pr>iHiIace, w'ltli the use of the Punic; whilst he had 
almo.st forgot Greek, and neither could nor would speak Latin (Apolog. 
p. 5 ^^). The greater part of St. Austin’s congregations were strangers to 
the Punic. 
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solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the free¬ 
dom and honours of the state; supported the national dignity in let¬ 
ters and in arms; and, at length, in the person of Trajan, produced 
an emperor whom the Scipios would not have disowned for their coun¬ 
tryman. The situation of the (irceks was very different from that of 
the Barbarians. The former had been long since civilised and corrupted. 
They had too much taste to relinquish their language, and too much 
vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving the prejudices 
after they had lost the virtues of their ancestors, they affected to despise 
the unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they were 
compelled to respect their superior wisdom and power.■*- Nor was the 
influence of the Grecian language and sentiments confined to the nar¬ 
row limits of that once celebrated country. Their empire, by the prog¬ 
ress of colonies and conquest, had l)cen diffused from the Hadriatic to 
the Kuphrates and the Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, 
and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a silent 
revolution into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts those princes 
united the elegance of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the 
example of the court was imitated, at an humble distance, by the 
higher ranks of their subjects. Such was the general di^’ision of the 
Roman empire into the Latin and Greek languages. To these we may 
add a third distinction for the body of the natives in Syria, and espe¬ 
cially in Egypt. The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them 
from the commerce of mankind, checked the improvements of those 
barbarians.'*” The slothful effeminacy of the former, e.xposed them 
to the contempt; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, excited the 
aversion of the conquerors."** Thi>se nations had submitted to the 
Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
the city: and it was remarked that more than two hundred and thirty 
years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies before an Egyptian was 
admitted into the senate of Rome.*’’ 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome was 
herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal writers who 
still command the admiration of modern Europe, soon became the 
favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western prov¬ 
inces. But the elegant amusements of the Romans were not suffered 

".‘^paiii alone producwl Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial and Quin¬ 
tilian. 

"There i*; not. I believe, from Dionysius LJbanus, a single Greek critic 
who mentions Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans had 
any good writers. 

“The curious reader may see in Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclcsiastique, tom. 
.xix. p. I. c RL how much the use of the Syriac and Eg>q)tiaii languages was 
still preserved. 

"Juvenal Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. i6. 

"Dion Cassius. 1 . Ixxvii. [5] p. 1275. The first instance happened under 
the reign of Septirnius Severus. 
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to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst they acknowl¬ 
edged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Latin 
tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter was infle.xibly maintained 
in the administration of civil as well as military government.*'' The 
two languages exercised at the same time tlieir separate jurisdiction 
throughout the empire: the former as the natural idiom of .science; 
the latter as the legal dialect of public transactions. Those who united 
letters with husine.ss were equally conversant with both: and it was 
aln’ost inipossihle. in any province, to find a Roman subject of a lib¬ 
eral education, who was at once a stranger to the Greek and t(» the 
Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire Insensibly 
melted ai\ay into the Roman name and people. But there still re¬ 
mained. in the centre of every province and of every family, an un¬ 
happy condition of men who endured the weight, without sharing the 
benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity the domestic slaves 
were exposed to the wanton rigour <if despotism. The perfect settle¬ 
ment of the Roman empire was preceded by ages of violeni e and rapine. 
The slaves consisted, for the most part, of barbarian captives, taken 
in thousands liy the chance of war, purchased at a vile price,accus¬ 
tomed to a life of independence, and impatient to break and to revenge 
their fetters. ."Vgainst such internal enemies, whose desperate insur¬ 
rections had more than once reduced the republic to the brink of de¬ 
struction,*'’ the most severe regulations,*^ and the most cruel treatment, 
seemed almost justified by the great law of self-pre.servalion. But 
wlwn the principal nations of Europe, .Asia, and .Africa, were united 
under the laws of one .s.overcign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
with much less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder 
but more tedious method of propagation.''” In ihcir numerous families, 
and particularly in their country estates, they encouraged the marriage 
of their slaves. The sentiments of nature, the habits of education, 
and the possession of a dependent species of property, contributed to 
allevaate the hardships of servitude.'’* The existence of a slave ])ccame 
an object of greater value, and though his happiness still depended 
on the temper and circumstances of the master, the humanity of the 

“Valerius Maximus, 1 . ii. c. 2, n. 2. The emperor Ckuidius disfrancliiscd 
an eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He was probably in some 
public office Suetonius in Gaud. c. i6. 

*’ In the camp of LucuHus. an ox sold for a drachma, and a slave for four 
drachmae, or about three shillings. Plutarch, in Lucull. p. 580. 

** Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1 . xxxiv. and xxxvi, Florus. iii. 19, 20. 

"See a remarkable instance of severity in Ciccro in Verrem, v. .1. 

" [Milman says an active slave-trade was carried on in Britain.— 0 . S.] 

“See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a great number of inscriptions 
addressed by slaves to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, etc 
They arc all most probably of the Imperial age. 
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latter, instead of being restrained by fear, was encouraged by the sense 
of his own interest. The progress of manners was accelerated by the 
virtue or policy of the emperors: and by the edicts of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, the protection of the laws was extended to the most abject 
part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, 
a power long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private hands, 
and reserved to the rrurgistrates alone. The subterraneous prisons 
were abolished; and, upon a just complaint of intolerable treatment, 
the injured slave obtained either his deliverance, or a less cruel master."’- 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not denied 
to the Roman slave; and if he had any opportunity of rendering him¬ 
self either useful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect that 
the diligence and fidelity of a few vears would be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of freedom. The benevolence of the master was so 
frequently prompted by the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, 
that the laws found it more necessary to restrain than to encourage a 
profuse and undistinguishing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse."’’ It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, 
that a slave had not any country of his own, he acquired with his 
liberty an admission into the political society of which his patron was 
a member. "Phe consequences of this maxim would have prostituted 
the privileges of the Roman city to a mean and promiscuous multitude. 
Some .sea.sonable exceptions were therefore provided; and the honour¬ 
able distinction was confined to such slaves only, as for just causes, 
and with the approbation of the magistrate, should receive a solemn 
and legal manumis.sion. Even these cho.scn freed-mcn obtained no 
more than the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously excluded 
from civil or military honours. Whatever might be the merit or fortune 
of their sons, ihey likewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the 
senate; nor w-ere the traces of a serxile origin allowed to be completely 
obliterated till the third or fourth generation."'^ Without destroying 
the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and honours was 
presented, even to those whom pride and prejudice almost disdained to 
number among the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a peculiar habit; 
but it was justly apprehended that there might be some danger in ac¬ 
quainting them with their own numbers.'^* Without interpreting, in 

"Augustan History fSpartian Hadr. 18] and Dissertation of M. de Burigny, 
in the xxxvth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the Roman slaves. 

" Dissertation of M. dc Burigny in the xxxviith volume, on the Roman 
freedmen. 

**Spanheim, Orbis Roman, 1 . i. c. 16, p. 124, etc. 

•Seneca de Qementia, L i. c. 2^ The original is much stronger, “Quan¬ 
tum periculum imminerct si servi nostri numerare nos ccepissent.” 
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their utmost strictness, the liberal appellations of legions and myriads;®® 
we may venture to pronounce, that the proportion of slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more considerable than that of servants, who 
can be computed only as an expense.^' The youths of a promising 
genius were instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price was 
ascertained l)y the degree of their skill and talents.'"* Almost every 
profession, either liberal or mechanical, might be found in the house* 
hold of an f)pulent senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality were 
multiplied beyond the conception of modern luxury.'"' It was more 
for the interest of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase than to 
hire his workmen; and in the country, slaves were employed as the 
cheapest and must laborious instruments of agriculture. To confirm 
the general observation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a variety of particular instances. It was discovered, on 
a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred slaves were maintained 
in a single palace of Rome.'** The same number of four hundred be¬ 
longed to an estate which an African widow, of a very private condition, 
resigned to her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share 
of her property."' A freed-man, under the reign of Augustus, though 
his fortune had suffered great losies in the civil wars, left behind him 
three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand head of smaller cattle, and, what was almost included in the de¬ 
scription of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves."" 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now be fixed with such 
a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would deserve. 
We are informed that when the emperor Claudius exercised the office 
of censor, he look an account of six millions nine hundred and forty- 
five thousand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of women 
and children, must have amounted to about twenty millions of souls. 

** Pliny (Hist. Natur. I. xxxiii.) and Athenajus (Deipnosophist. 1 . vi. p. 
272). The latter buldly asserts, that he knew very many {naniroWoi) Romans 
who possc.ssed, not for use, hut ostentation, ten and even twenty thousand 
slaves. 

In Paris there arc not more than 43.700 domestics of every .sort, and 
not a twelfth jiart of the inhabitants.. Messange Recherches sur la Popu¬ 
lation. p. 186. 

**.A learned .slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling: .Atticus always 
bred and taught them himself. Cornel. Nepos in Vit. c. 13. 

“'Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. Middleton’s Dissertation 
and Defence. 

“Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pignorius de 
Servis. 

“Tacit. Annal, xtv. 43. They were all executed for not preventing their 
master’s murder. 

"Apuleius in Apolog. p. 54S, edit. Dciphin. 

" Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxiii. 47. 
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The multitude of subjects of an inferior rank was uncertain and fiuc- 
tuatinjr. But, after weighing with attention every circumstance w'hich 
(('Uid influence tlie balance, it seems probable that there existed, in the 
time of (-'laudtus, about twice as many provincials as there were citi¬ 
zens, of either sex, and of every age; and that the slaves were at least 
ccjual in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world.''' The 
total amount of this imperfect calculation would rise to about one 
lunidred and twenty millions of persons; a degree of population which 
possibly excieds that of modern Europe,and forms the most numerous 
SO' iety that has ever been united under the same system of government. 

Domestic ])eace and union were the natural consequences of the 
mialerate and comprehensive policy embraced by the Romans. If 
we turn our eyes towards the mona^’chies of Asia, we shall behold des¬ 
potism in the centre, and weakness in the exlremitie.s; the collection 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, enforced by the pres¬ 
ence of an army; hostile barbaiians established in the heart of the 
country, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the provinces, 
and subjects inclined to reiieilion, though incajuible <tf freedom. Rut 
iho obcciiencc of the Roman world was uniform, viiluntary, and per¬ 
manent. 'i’he vanquished nations, blended into one great people, re¬ 
signed the hope, nay even the wish, of resuming their independence, 
and scarcely considered their own existence as dislind from the ex¬ 
istence of Rome. The established authority of the emperors pervaded 
without an effort the wide extent of their dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Xile, as 
on those of the Tn>er. The legions were destined to serve against the 
public enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required the aid of a 
military force.**^ In this state of general security, the leisure as well 
as opulence both of the prince and people were devoted to improve and 
(n adorn the Roman empire. 

[Zunipt in Ins Dissertation on the Population of the Roman state, re- 
garcK It as a gross error on the part of Gibbon to estunatc the number of 
the sia\cs as being at least equal to that of the free iK'pnlation The luxury 
and inagnit'icunce of the great at the commencement of the empire must 
not (he reckons) W taken as the groundwork of calculations for the whole 
Roman world. The agricultural labourer and the artisan, m .‘^pain, Gaul, 
Urit.un. .byrta, Egypt, maintamed himself as in the present day by his own 
labour and that of his household without possessing a single .s!a\e.—0 S.] 

** Compute twenty millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, four in 
Hungary, ten in Italy with its islands, eight in Great Britain nn-1 Ireland, 
eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the European Russia, six in 
Poland, six m Greece and Turkey, four in Sweden, three in Denmark and 
Norway, four in the Low Qjuntrics. The whole would amount to one 
hundred and five or one hundred and seven millions. Voltaire, de Histoire 
C^ncrale. 

“Joseph dc B«»I 1 . Judaico. 1 . ii. c. i6. The oration of .Agrippa, or rather 
of the historian is a fine picture of the Roman empire. 
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Among the innumerable monuments of architecture constructed by 
the Romans, how many have escaped the notice of history, how few 
have resisted the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet e\'cn the 
majestic ruins that are still scattered over Italy and the provinces, 
would be sufficient to prove that those countries were once the seat 
of a }X)lite and powerful empire. Their greatness alone, or their 
beauty, might deserve our attention; but they are rendered more in¬ 
teresting by two important circumstances, which connect the agree¬ 
able history of the arts with the more useful history of human manners. 
Many ot those works were erected at private /expense, ami almost all 
were intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to sup[X)se that the greatest number, as well as the 
most considerable of the Roman edifices, were raised by tlie (“m[)erors, 
who possessed so unbounded a command both of men and money. 
.Augustus was accustomed to Ix^ast that he had found his capital of 
brick, and that he had left it of marble.”' The strict economy of 
\'espasian was the source of his magnificence. The works of Trajan 
bear the .'^tamp of his genius. The public monuments with which 
Hadrian adorned every province of the empire, were c.xeruted not only 
by his orders, but under his immediate inspection. He was himself an 
artist: and he loved the aits, as they conduced to the glory of the 
monarch. They were encouraged by the .Antonines, as they contributed 
to the hap[)iness of the people. But if the emperors were the first, 
they were not the only architects of their dominions. Their example 
was universally imitated by their principal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world that they had spirit to conceive, and 
wealth to accomplish, the noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the 
proud structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the 
edifices of a smaller scale mdeed, but of the same design and materials, 
were erected for the use and at the expense, of the cities of Capua and 
\'erona.”^ 'Ihe inscription of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara at¬ 
tests that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of a few 
Lusitanian communities. When Pliny was intrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities within his juris¬ 
diction striving with each other in every useful and ornamental work, 
that might deserve the curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude of their 
citizens. It was the duty of the Proconsul to supply their deficiencies, 

^ Sueton. in August, c. 28. Augustus built in Rome the temple and forum 
of Mars the Avenger; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol; that of 
Apollo Palatine, with public librarie.s; the portico and basilica of Cuius and 
Ltjcius, the porticos of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of Marcellas The 
example of the sovereign was imitated by his ministers and generals; and 
his friend .Agrippa left behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon. 

* Maffei, Verona illustrata, L iv, p. 68. 
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to direct their taste, and sometimes to moderate their emulation."” The 
opulent senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed it an honour, 
and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendour of their age and 
country: and the influence of fashion very frequently supplied the 
want of taste or generosity. Among a crowd of these private bene¬ 
factors, we may select Herodes .Atticus, an .Athenian citizen, who lived 
in the age of the .Antonines. Whatever might be the motive of his 
conduct, his magnificence would have been worthy of the greatest kings. 

The family of HercKi. at least after it had been favoured by for¬ 
tune, was lineally descended from Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and 
Cecrops, Aiacus and Jupiter. Hut the posterity of so many gods and 
heroes was fallen into the most abject state. His grandfather had 
suffered by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus. his father, must 
h.ave ended his life in poverty and contempt, had he not discovered 
an immense treasure buried under an old house, the last remains of 
his patrimony .According to the rigour of law, the emperor might 
have asserleri his claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank 
confession, the ofllciousness of informers. But the equitable Kerva, 
who then filled the throne, refused to accept any part of it, and com¬ 
manded him to use, without .scruple, the present of fortune. The 
cautious Athenian still insisted that the trea.sure was too considerable 
for a subject, and that he knew not how to use it. .ibusc it, then, 
replied the monarch, with a good-natured peevishness: for it is your 
own,"' Many will be of opinion that Atticus literally obeyed the 
emperor's last instructions; since he expended the greatest part of 
his fortune, which was much increased by an advantageous marriage, 
in the service of the Public. He had obtained for his .son Herod the 
prefecture of the free cities of Asia: and the young magi.stratc, ob- 
.serving that the town of Troas was indifferently supfilied with water, 
obtained from the munificence of Hadrian three hundred myriads of 
drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) for the construction of 
a new aqueduct. But in the execution of the work the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue began 
to murmur, till the generous .Atticus silenced their complaints, by re¬ 
questing that he might be permitted to take upon himself the whole 
additional expense.” 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and .Asia had been invited by liberal 

'"Xth book pi Pliny’s Epistles. He mentions the following works, carried 
on at the expense of the cities. .At Nicomedia, a new forum. ,in aqueduct 
and a canal, left unfinished by a king; at Nice, a gymnasium, and a theatre 
which had already cost near ninety thousand pounds: baths at Prti.sa and 
Claudiopolis; and an aqueduct of sixteen miles in length for the use of .Sinope. 

Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided 
all treasure-trove between the right of property and that of discovery. Hist 
.August, p. 9 [Spartian Hadr. c. 18). 

" Philostrat. in A'it. Sophist. 1 . ii. p 548. 
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rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Their pupil soon 
became a celebrated orator according to the useless rhetoric of that age. 
which, confining itself to the schools, disdained to visit either the Forum 
or the Senate, Pie was honoured with the consulship at Rome; but 
the greatest part of his life was spent in a philosophic retirement at 
Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually surrounded by sophists, 
who acknowledged, without reluctance, the superioriu- of a rich and 
generous rival.'- The monuments of his genius have pcri.shcd; some 
considerable ruins still preserve the fame of his taste and mumficence; 
modern travellers have measured the remains of the .stadium which 
he constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built en¬ 
tirely of white marble, capable of admitting the wlujle body of the 
people, and finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the 
Athenian games. To the memory of his wife Regilln he dedicated 
a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in the empire; no wlkxI except cedar, 
very curiously carved, was emjduyed in any part of the building. The 
Odeum,'' designed by Perich*s for musical performances, and the re¬ 
hearsal of new tragedies, had been a tro[>hy of the victory of the arlf^ 
over Barbaric greatness, as the timbers employed in the construction 
consisted chiefly of the masts of the 1’er.sian vessels. Notwithstanding 
the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, 
it was again fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient beauty and 
magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that illustrious citizen con¬ 
fined to the walls of Athens. The most splendid ornaments bestowed 
on the temple of Neptune in the Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a 
stadium at Delphi, a bath at Thermopyla*, and an aqueduct at Canusium 
in Italy, w'cre insufficient to exhaust his treasures. The people of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his 
favours; and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia grate 
fully style Herodes Attfeus their patron and benefactor.** 

In the commonwealths of .Athens and Rome, the modest simplicity 
of private houses announced the equal condition of freedom; whilst 
the sovereignty of the people was represented in the majestic edifices 

”AuIus Geilms, in Noct Attic. i. 2, ix. 2, xviii. 10, xix. 12, Philoetrat. p 
5f'4- 

’*iThe Odeum of Pericles and the Odeum of Herode-s were altogether 
different structures. Gibbon confounds them here. The former was under 
the south-eastern extremity of the Arropolis, the latter under the south¬ 
western extremity. The Odeum served for the rehearsal of new comedies 
as well as tragedies. They were read or repeated before representation 
without music or decorations. No piece could be represented in the theatre 
if It had not been previously approved by judges for this purpose. The 
King of Cappadocia, who restored the Odeum which had been burned by 
Sylla, was .Ariobarzancs. Cf. Martini, Dissertat. on OdeoKS of Ancients, 
Leipsic, 1767.— 0 . S.] 

’* Philostrat. I. ii. p. 548, 560 Pausanias, L i. and vii. lO. The Life of 
Herodes, in the xxxth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
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destined to the public use; ” nor was this republican spirit totally 
extinguished by the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was 
in works of national honour and benefit, that the most virtuous of 
the emperors affected to display their magnificence. I'he golden palace 
of Nero excited a just indignation, but the vast extent of ground which 
had been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more nobly filled under 
the succeeding reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian 
portico, and the temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace, and to the 
genius of Rome.'” These monuments of architecture, the property 
of the Roman people, were adorned with the most beautiful produc¬ 
tions of Grecian painting and sculpture; and in the temple of Peace 
i very curious library was open to the curiosity of the learned. At 
a small distance from thence was situated the h'orum of Trajan. It 
was surrounded with a lofty portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into 
which four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious entrance: 
in the centre arose a column of marble, whose height, of one hundred 
and ten feet, denoted the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. 
This column, which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an 
exact representation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The vet¬ 
eran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, and by an 
easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful citizen associated him¬ 
self to the honours of the triumph. All the other quarters of the cap¬ 
ital, and all the pmvinces of the empire, were embeifished by the same 
liberal spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with amphitheatres, 
theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all 
variously conducive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures of 
the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of those edifices deserve our 
peculiar attention. The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the 
execution, and the uses to which they were subservient, rank the aque¬ 
ducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius and power. 
The aqueducts of the capital claim a just pre-eminence; but the cu¬ 
rious traveller, who, without the light of history, should examine those 
of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally conclude that 
those provincial towns had formerly been the residence of some potent 

"It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicsearchus. de Statu Graeciae, 
p. 8, inter Geographos Minorcs, edit. Hudson. 

"Donatus de Roma Vctcrc, 1 . iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardint Roma Antica. I. iil. 
II, 12 13, and a MS. description of ancient Rome, by Bernardus Oricellarius, 
or Rucellai, of which I obtained a copy from the library of the Canon 
Ricardi at Florence. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes and of Proteg- 
enes are mentioned by Pliny, as in the Temple of Peace: and the Laocoon 
was found in the battis of Titus. 

(It was the Emperor Vespasian who caused the Temple of Peace to be 
built, and who ordered to be transported to it the greatest part of the pic¬ 
tures, statues, and other works of art which had escaped the civil tumults. 
It was there that every day the artists and the literati of Rome assembled, 
and on its site many antiques have been dug up. Cf. Notes of Rcimarus on 
Dion Cassius, Ixvi. c, 15.—O. S.] 
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monarch. The solitudes of .\sia and Africa were once covered with 
flourishing cities, whose populousness, and even whose existence, w’as 
derived from such artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 
water." 

We have computed the inhabitants and contemplated the public 
works of the Roman empire. 'I'he observation of the number and 
greatness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, and to multiply 
the latter. It may not be unpleasing to collect a few' scattered in¬ 
stances relative to that subject, without forgetting, hinvever, that front 
the vanity of nations and the poverty of language, the vague appella 
lion of city has been indifferently be.s{fi\ved on Rome and upon bauren- 
turn. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven hundred and 
ninety-seven cities: and for whatsoever era of antiquity the expression 
might be intended.*'* there is not any reason to btdieve the country less 
populous in the age of the Antonines than in that of Romulus. The 
petty slates of Lalium w'ere contained within the metropolis of the 
empire, by whose superior influence they had been attracted. Those 
parts of Italy which have so long languished under the lazy tyranny 
of priests and viceroys, had been afflicted only by the more tolerable 
calamities of war; and the first symptoms of decay which they ex¬ 
perienced were amply compensated by the rapid imj)rovements of the 
Cisalpine Gaul. 'The splendour of Verona may be traced in its remains: 
yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or 
Ravenna. II. The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and 
been felt even in the w'oods of Britain, which were gradually cleared 
away to open a free space for convenient and elegant habitations. York 
was the seat of government; London was already enriched by com¬ 
merce; and Bath was celebrated for the salutary effects of its medicinal 
W'aters. Gaul could boast of her twelve hundred cities; and though, 
in the northern parts, many of them, without excepting Paris itself, 
were little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising 
people; the southern provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of 
Italy.®^' Many were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Nar- 
bonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, Lyons, Langres, and 
Treves, whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and perhaps 
advantageous comparison with their present stale. With regard t« 
Spain, that country flourished as a province, and has declined as a 
kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by America, and 

”Montfaucon I’Antiquite Expliquee, tom. iv. p. 2, I. i. c. 9. Fabrctti ha» 
composed a very learned treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. 

"iElian. Hist. Var. 1 . ix. c. 16. He lived in the time of Alexander Severua. 
See Fabricius, Biblioth. Grseca, I. iv. c 21. 

’•Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, however, is mentiooed, aa 4 
should be received with a degree of latitude. 

"Plin. Hist. Natur. ui. 5. 
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by superstition, her pride might possibly be confounded, if we required 
such a list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny has exhibited 

under the reign of Vespasian/’ III. Three hundred African cities 

had once acknowledged the authority of Carthage,’'- nor is it likely 
that their numbers diminished under the administration of the em¬ 
perors: Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its ashes; and 
that capital, as well as Capua and ('orinth, sotjn recovered all the ad¬ 
vantages which can be separated from independent sovereignty. IV. 
I'he provinces of the east present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
with T urkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over un¬ 
cultivated fields, and <Lscribed, by ignorance, to the power of magic, 
scarcely afftrd a slielter to the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the Ctesars, the proper Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cilie.s.’’'* enriched with all the gifts of nature, and 
adorned with all the refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once 

dis{)uted the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their re¬ 

spective merits w'ere examined by the senate/^ Four of them were 
immediately rejected as unequal to the burden: and among these was 
Laodicen, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins/-' Laodicea 
collected a very cfinsiderable revenue from its fltK'ks of sheep, celebrated 
for the fneness of their w(mj 1, and had received, a little before the 
contest, a legacy of above four hundred thousand pounds by the tes¬ 
tament of a generous citizen.'**’ If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
wiiat must have been the wealth of those cities, whose claim appeared 
preferable, and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, 
who so long disputed with each other over the titular primacy of Asia/" 
The capitals of Syria and Egj’pt held a still superior rank in the em- 

*’ Plin. Hi.'it Natur. ni. 3. 4, iv. 35 The list seems autlicntic and accurate: 
tile division of the provinces, and the different conditon of the cities, are 
minutely ch.stinguishcd. 

"Stration. Geograph L xvii. p. 1189. 

"Josepli. dc Bell. Jud. ii. lO. Philostrat. in Vit. Sophi'^t I. li. p. 548, 
edit. Ulear. 

” Tacit. Aniial iv. 55. I have taken some pains in consulting and com¬ 
paring niodcrii travellers, with regard to the fate of those cle\en cities of 
Asia • sewn or eight are totally destroyed, HyTizepc, Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, 
Halicarna.s?us, Miletus, Ephesus, and \vc may add Sardis Of the remaining 
three, Pergamus is a straggling village of two or three thousand inhabitants; 
Magnesia, under tlie name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some consequence, and 
Smyrna, a great ciu. peopled by an hundred thousand souls But even at 
Smyrna, while the Franks have maintained commerce, tlie Turks have ruined 
the arts. 

** See a very exact and pleasing description of the ruins of Laodicea, in 
Chandler’s Travels through Asia Minor, p. 225. etc. 

“Strabo, I. xti. p. 866. He had studied at Tralles. 

"Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de I’Acadcmie, tom. xviii. Aristides 
pronounced an oration which is still extant, to recommend concord to the 
rival cities. 
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pile: Antioch and Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd 
of dependent cities/*' and yielded, with reluctance, to the majesty of 
Rome itself. 

All these cities were (onnected with each other, and with the capital, 
b\- the public highways, whuh issuing from the Torum of RomCj 
traversed Italy, pervadwl the provinces, and were terminated only by 
the frontiers {»f the empire. If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall (if Antoninus t(^ Rome, and fr(»m thence to JeriKilem, it will 
be found that the great (hain of communication, fnmi the north-west 
to the south-east laoint of ilie empire, was drawn out to the length of 
four thousand and eighty Roman miles."** The public roads were ac¬ 
curately divided by nnle-stones. and ran in a direct line from one city 
to another, with very little respect for the obstacles either of nature or 
private property. ^lountains were perforated, and l>(»ld arches thrown 
over the broadest and most rapid streams.*'" The niiddle {xirt of the 
road was raised into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, 
consi.sted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and was paved 
with large stones, or in some places, near the capital, with granite.'’* 
Such was the solid construction of the Roman highways, whose firm¬ 
ness has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. 'I'hey 
united the subjects of the must distant provinces by an ea^^y and 
familiar intercourse; but their primary object had been to facililnle the 
marchi's of the legions; nor was any country considered <as cnmiiletely 
subdued, till it had been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms 
and authority of the conqueror. The advantage of receiving the earliest 
intelligence, and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced the 
emperors to establish throughout their extensive dominions, the regular 
institution of posts."' Houses were everywhere erected at the distance 

*** The inhabitants of Egv'pt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to seven 
millions and a half (Joseph, de Rell. Jud. li. lO). Under the military govern¬ 
ment of tlic Mamalukes. Syria was .supposed to contain sixty Ihfiusand villages 
(Histoire dc Timur Bee, I. v. c. 20). 

'"’The fullouing^ Itmerary may serve lo convey some idea u{ the direction 
of the road, and of the distance between the principal towns, 1 . From the 
wail of .Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. 11 . London 227. III. Rhutupi* 
or Sandwicli 67. IV'. The navigation to Boulogne 45. V. Rheims 174 VI, 
Lyons 330 ’\TI. Milan 324. VIU. Rome 426. IX, Brundusium 3O0. X. 
The navigation to fh-rrachnim 40. XI. By7.antmm 711. XII. .Ancyra 283. 
XIII, Tarsus 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. XVJ. Jerusalem 16R. 
In all 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miles. Sec the Itincrarie.s published by 
\\ esseltng, his annotations; Gale and Stukcley for Britain, and M. d'Anvillc 
for Gaul and Italy. 

Montfaucon, I'AntiquUe Expliquec (tom. iv. p. 2, 1 . i. c. s), has described 
the bridges of Xarni, Alcantara, Nismes, etc. 

” Rergier Histoire des grands (Themins dc I’Empire Remain. 1 . ii. c. l-aS. 

" Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c 30. Bergier Hist, des grands Chemins, 
1 . iv. Codex Thcodosian. L viiL tit v. voL ii. p. 506-563, with Godefro/l 
learned commentary. 
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only of five or six miles; each of them was constantly provided with 
forty horses, and by the help of these relays it was easy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.®- The use of tlie posts 
was allowed to those who claimed it by an Imperial mandate; but 
though ori(»inalIy intended for the public service, it was sometimes in¬ 
dulged to the business or conveniency of private citizens.^'* Nor was 
the communication of the Roman empire less free and open by sea 
than it was by land. The provinces surrounded and inclosed the 
Mediterranean; and Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours; but human industry had corrected 
the deficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, in particular, 
situate at the mouth of the Tyber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, 
was a- useful monument of Roman greatness.®’’ From this port, which 
was only sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently 
carried vessels in seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in nine 
or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt.®® 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have imputed to ex¬ 
tensive empire, the power of Rome was attended with .some beneficial 
consequences to mankind; and the same freedom of intercourse which 
extended th^ vices, diffused likewise the improvements of social life. 
In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world was unequally divided. 
The east -vas in the immemorial possession of arts and luxury: whilst 
the west was inhabited by rude and warlike barbarians, who either 
disdained agriculture, or to whom it totally unknown. Under the 
protection of an established government, the productions of happier 
climates, and the industry of more civilised nations, were gradually 
introduced into the western countries of Euroj^; and the natives were 
encouraged, l)y an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the for¬ 
mer, as well as to improve the latter. It would be almost impossible 
to enumerate all the articles, either of the animal or the vegetable reign, 
which were successiwiy imported into Europe, from .Asia and Egj-pt;"" 

“In the time vi Theodosius. Cxsarms. a magistrate of high rank, went 
post from Antioch to Constantinople. He began bis journey at night, was 
in Cappadocia (165 miles from .Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arrived 
It Constantinople the sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 725 
Roman, or 665 English miles. See Libanius Orat. xxii. and the Itineraria. 
P 572*581. 

Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, made an apology for granting 
post-horses to his wife on the most urgent business. Epist. x. 121, 122. 

" Bcrgicr Hist, des grands Chemins, 1 . iv. c. 49. 

“Plin Hist. Natur. xix. i 

[From Puteoli {says Pliny), which seems to have been the usual landing 
place from the East. Cf. Voyages of St. Paul. Acts xxviii. 13. and Josephus, 
FiVfl. cap. 3.—O. S.] 

" It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians introduced some 
new arts and productions into the neighbourhood of Marseilles and Gades. 
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but it will not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less oi the utility, 
of an historical work, slightly to touch on a few of the principal heads. 
I. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our 
European gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is 
betrayed even by their names: the apple was a native of Italy, and 
when the Romans had tasted the richer flavour of the aj^ricot, the 
peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, they contented 
themselves with applying to all these new fruits the common denomina¬ 
tion of apple, discriminating them from each other by the additional 
epithet of their country. 2 . In the lime of Homer, the vine grew wild 
in the island of Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent continent; 
but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful 
to the taste, of the savage inhabitants.”'* A thousand years afterwards, 
Italy could boast, that of the fourscore most generous and celebrated 
wines, more than two-thirds w’cre produced from her soil.”” The bless¬ 
ing was soon communicated to the Xarbonnese province of Oaul; 
but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, in the 
time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen the grapes in those 
parts of Gauld'"' This difficulty, however, was gradually vanquished; 
and there is some reason to believe, that the vineyards of Burgundy 
are as old as the age of the .'^ntonines.’”’ The olive, in the western 
world, followed the progress of peace, of which it was considered as 
the symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, both Itally 
and Africa >verc strangers to that useful plant; it was naturalised in 
those countries; and at length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. 
The timid errors of the ancients, that it required a certain degree of 
heat, and could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, were 

" Homer. Odyss. I. ix. v. 358. 

" Plin. Hist. Natur, 1 . xiv. 

’®Strab. Gcosraph. 1. iv. p. 223. The intense cold of a Gallic winter was 
almost pros'crbial among the ancients. 

[It api)cars from the treatise of Cicero, De Republica (iii. 9), that there was 
a law of ihe Republic prohibiting the culture of the vine and the olive 
beyond the -Mps. in order to keep up the value of those in Italy. This re¬ 
striction was veiled under the pretext of encouraging the growth of grain.— 
0 . S.] 

In the beginning of the fourth century, the orator Eumenius (Panegyric. 
V’eter. viii. 6, edit. Delphin.) speaks of the vines in the territory of Autun, 
which w'ere decayed through age. and the first plantation of which was 
totally unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by M. d'Anville to 
be the district of Beaune, celebrated, even at present, for one of the first 
growths of Burgundy. 

(This (says Wenck) is proved hy a passage of Pliny the Elder where he 
speaks of a certain kind of grape (vitis picoia: vinum pkaium) which grow/ 
naturally in the district of Vienne, and had recently been transplanted into 
the country of the Arverni (Auvergne) and neighbouring states. Pliny 
wrote in a.d. 77. Cf. Hist. Not, xiv. i.—O. S.J 
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insensibly exploded by industry and experience/'’^ The cultivation 
of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole 
country, however it might impoverish the particular lands on which 
it was iwn/*’^ 3 . The use of artificial grasses became familiar to the 
farmers both of Italy and the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media/”^ The assured supply 
of wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, multiplied 
the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn contributed 
to the fertility of the soil. To all these Improvements may he added 
an assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, which, by employing 
a multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the 
rich, and the subsistence of the poor. The elegant treatise of Columella 
describes the advanced state of the Spanish husbandry, under the 
reign of Tiberius; and it may be observed, that those famines which 
so frequently afflicted the infant republic, were seldom or never ex¬ 
perienced by the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, 
in any single province, was immediately relieved by the plenty of its 
more fortunate neighbours. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since the produc¬ 
tions of nature are the materials of art. Under the Roman empire, 
the labour of an industrious and ingenious people was variously, but 
incessantly employed, in the service of the rich. In their dress, their 
table, their houses, and their furniture, the favourites of fortune united 
every refinement of conveniency, of elegance, and of splendour, what¬ 
ever could soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality. Such refine¬ 
ments, under the odious name of luxury, have been severely arraigned 
by the moralists of every age; and it might perhaps be more conducive 
to the virtue, as well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed the 
necessities, and none of the superfluities, of life. But in the present im¬ 
perfect condition of society, luxury, though it may proceed from vice 
or folly, seems to be the only means that can correct the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the skilful artist, 
who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
voluntary tax from the possessors of land; and the latter are prompted, 
by a sense of interest, to improve those estates, with whose produce 
they may purchase additional pleasures. This operation, the particular 
effects of which are felt in every society, acted with much more diffusive 
energy in the Roman world. The provinces would soon have been 
exhausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of luxury 
had not insensibly restored to the industrious subjects the sums which 
were exacted from them by the arms and authority of Rome. As long 

“ Plin. Hist. Natur. !. xv. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. L xix. 

"Harte’s Essays on Agricuhure, as whidi he has collected all that the 
ancients and moderns have said of lucerne. 
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as the circulation was confined within the bounds of the empire, it 
impressed the political machine with a new degree of activity, and 
its consequences, sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an empire. 
The most remote countries of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forests of vScylhia afforded 
some valuable furs. Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube: and the barbarians were a.stonished at the 
price which they received in exchange for so useless a commodity.'”” 
There was a considerable demand for Babylonian car[)ets and other 
manufactures of the East; but the most imjiorlant and unpopular branch 
of foreign trade was carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, 
about the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from Alyos-hormos. a jKirl of Egypt, on the Red Sea. 
By the periodical assistance of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean 
in about forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, 
was the usual term of their navigation, and it was in those markets 
that the merchants from the more remote countries of .\sia expected 
their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the months 
of December or January; and a.s soon as their rich cargo had been 
transported on the backs of camels, from the Red Sea to the Mile, and 
had descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was p{)ured. without 
delay, into the capital of the empire.'”" The objects of ririental traffic 
were splendid and trifling; silk, a pound of which was esteemed not 
inferior in value to a pound of gold;precious stones, among which 
the pearl claimed the first rank after the diamond; and a variety 
of aromatics, that were consumed in religious worship and the pomp 
of funerals. The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded with 
almost incredible profit; but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, 
and a few individuals were enriched at the expense of the Public. As 
the natives of Arabia and India were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own country, silver, on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal, if not the only instrument of commerce. 

'“Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin, Hist. Nat, xxxviii. n. The latter observed, 
with some humour, that even fashion had not yet found out the use of amber. 
Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase great quantities on the spot where 
it was produced, the coast of modern Prussia. 

’“Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serendib by the Arabs. It was 
discovered under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal 
mart of the East. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . vi, Strabo, I. xvii. 

Hist. August, p. 224. A silk garment was considered as an ornament 
to a woman, but as a disgrace to a man. 

’“The two great pearl fisheries were the same as at present, Ormuz and 
Cape Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with modern geography, 
Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, 
which is described in the Voyages de Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 
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It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, that in the 
purchase of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was irrevocably 
given away to foreign and hostile nations."" The annual loss is com¬ 
puted, by a w'riter of an inquisitive but censorious temper, at upwards 
of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling.”^ Such was the style of 
discontent, brooding over the dark prospect of approaching poverty. 
And yet, if we compare the proportion between gold and silver, as it 
stood in the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, we shall discover within that period a very considerable increase."* 
There is not the least reason to suppose that gold was become more 
scarce; it is therefore evident that silver was grown more common; 
that whatever might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, 
they were far from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world; and 
that the produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the past, and 
to depreciate the present, the tranquil and prosperous state of the 
empire was warmly fell, and honestly confessed, by the provincials 
as well as Romans. “ They acknowledged that the true principles of 
social life, laws, agriculture, and science, which had been first invented 
by the w’isdom of Athens, were now firmly established by the jiowcr of 
Rome, under whose auspicious influence the fiercest barbarians were 
united by an equal government and common language. 'I'hey affirm, 
that with the imj^rfivement of arts, the human species was visibly mul¬ 
tiplied. They celebrate the increasing splendour of the cities, the 
beautilul face of the country, cultivated and adorned like an immense 
garden; and the long festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many 
nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and delivered from the 
apprehension of future danger.”"’^ Whatever suspicions may be sug¬ 
gested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which seems to prevail 
in these passages, the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to historic 
truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should dis¬ 
cover in the public felicity the latent causes of decay and corruption. 
This long peace, and the uniform government of the Romans, intro¬ 
duced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the empire. The 
minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated. The 

Tacit. Aimal. lii. 52 (in a speech of Tiberius). 

Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half that sum; 
Quingcntics H. S. for India exclusive of Arabia. 

‘“The proportion which was i to lO, and i2\^, rose to 14 2'5ths. the legal 
regulation of Constantine. Sec Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient Coins, c. v. 

“•Among many other passi^s, see PHny (Hist. Natur. iii. 5), Aristides 
(de Urbe Roma), and Tertullian (dc Aniroa, c. 3oj 
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natives of Europe were brave and robust, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and 
lliyricum supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, and constituted 
ll;c real strength of the monarchy. Their personal valour remained, but 
they no longer possessed that public courage which is nourished by the 
love of independence, the i.ense of national honour, the j^resence of 
danger, and the habit of comnwnd. They recci\’cd laws and gov¬ 
ernors from the will of ihcir sovereign, and trusted for their defence 
tn a mercenary army. The posterity of their boldest leaders was con¬ 
tented with the rank of citizens and subjects. The most aspiring 
spirits resorted to the court or standard of the emperors; and the 
deserted provinces, deprived of jwlitical strength or union, insensibly 
sunk into the languid indifference of private life. 

The lo\'c of letters, ahm^si inse|)arable from peace and refinement, 
was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and the ;\nlonines, who 
were themselves men of learning ai.d curiosity. It was diffused over the 
whole extent of their empire; the most northern tribes of Britons had 
ac{juired a taste U>t rhetoric; Homer as well as \’irgll were transcribed 
and studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube: and the most 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit."* 
The sciences of physic and astronomy were successfully cultivated by 
the Greeks: the observations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their discjjveries and corrected 
their errors; but if we except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence 
passed away without having produced a single writer of original genius, 
or who excelled in the arts of elegant composition. The authority of 
Plato and .Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools; 
and their sy'^tems, transmitted w’ith blind deference frf)m one generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generous attempt to exercise the 
powers, nr enlarge the limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 
poets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, inspired only 


"* Herodcs Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above eight thousand pounds 
for three <leciainations. Philostrat. 1 , i. p. 558 (vita Herodcs, cat). 7]. The 
.Antonines founded a school at .Athens, m whjch professors of grammar, 
rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of phiIo.sophy. were maintained 
at the public e.xpcnse for the instruction of youth. The salary of a philos- 
oplier was ten thousand drachma, l)etwecn three and four hundred pounds 
a year. Similar establishments were formed in the other great cities of 
the empire. Lucian in Eunuch, tom. ii. p. 353 edit. Reitz. Philostrat. 1 . ii. 
p. 566. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxi, p. 1195. Juvenal him¬ 
self, in a morose satire, w'hich in every' line betrays his owm disappointment 
and envy, is obliged, however, to say— 

-O Juvenes. circumspicit et agitat vos. 

Matcnamque stbi Ducis indulgcntia quaerit.—Satir. vii. 20. 

(V'^espasian (says Guizot) was the first to assign salaries to professors. 
gave to each professor of rhetoric, Greek, and Roman centena scstertia. 
Hadrian and the Antonines fadds Wcnck), though liberal, were less profuse- 
- 0 . S.] 
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■cold and servile imitations: or if any ventured to deviate from those 
models, they deviated at the same time from good sense and propriety. 
On the revivaJ of iefters, the youthful vigour of the imagination, after 
a Jong rejxise, national emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a 
new world, called forth the genius of Europe. But the provincials of 
Rome, trained by a uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged 
in a very unequal competition with those bold ancients, who, by express¬ 
ing their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had already occupied 
every place of honour. The name of Pc«t was almost forgotten; that 
of Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of compilers, 
of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a later period, and in the 
court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debased their 
sentiments, enervated their courage, and depressed their talents. “In 
the same manner/’ says he, “as some children always remain pigmies, 
whose infant limbs have been too closely confined; thus our tender 
minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just servitude, are 
unable to expand themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned great¬ 
ness which we admire in the ancients; who living under a popular gov¬ 
ernment, wrote with the same freedom as they acted.” ’’’ This diminu¬ 
tive stature of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking 
below the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a 
race of pygmies; when the fierce giants of the north broke in, and 
mended the puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of freedom; 
and after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the happy 
parent of taste and science. 


CH.APTER III (96-180 A.D.) 


Of the Constitution of the Rowan Empire, in the Age of the 
Anfontnes 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of a state, in 
which a single person, by whatsoever name he may be distinguished, is 
entrusted with the execution of the laws, the management of the revenue, 
and the command of the army. But, unless public liberty is protected 
by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority of so formidable a mag¬ 
istrate will soon degenerate into despotism. The influence of the clergy, 

“®Longin. de Sublim. c. 43, p. 229, edit. Toll. Here too we may .say of 
Longinus, "his own example strengthens all his laws.” Instead of pro¬ 
posing his sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates them with tf/e 
most guarded caution, puts them into the mouth of a friend; and, as far 
as we can collect from a corrupted text, makes a show of refuting them 
himself. 
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in an age of superstition, might be usefully employed to assert the rights 
of mankind; but so intimate is the connection between the throne and 
the altar, that the banner of the church has very seldom been seen on 
the side of the people.^ A martial nobility and stubborn commons, pos¬ 
sessed of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitutional 
assemblies, form the only balance capable of preserving a free constitu¬ 
tion against enterprises of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been levelled by the 
vast ambition of the dictator; every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of Actium, the fate of 
the Roman world depended on the will of Octavianus, surnamed C'tesar, 
by his uncle’s adoption, and afterwards .Augustus, by the flattery of the 
senate.* 'I'he conqueror was at the head of forty-four veteran legions,* 
conscious of their own strength, and of the weakne.ss of the constitution, 
habituated, during twenty years civil war, to every act of blood and 
violence, and passionately devoted to the house of Casar, from whence 
alone they had received, and expected, the most lavish rewards. I'he 
provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of the republic, sighed for the 
government of a single person, who would l)e the master, not the accom¬ 
plice, of those petty tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing, with a secret 
pleasure, the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only bread and 
public shows: and were supplied with both by the liberal hand of 
Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, who had almost universally 
embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of 
ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the pleasing dream to be inter¬ 
rupted by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom. With its power, 
the senate had lost its dignity; many of the most noble families were 
extinct. The republicans of spirit and ability had perished in the field 
of battle, or in the proscription. The door of the assembly had been 
designedly left open, for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand 
persons, who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving 
honour from it.'* 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in which 
Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself the father of his 
country. He was elected censor; and, in concert with his faithful 
Agrippa, he examined the list of the senators, expelled a few members, 
whose vices or whose obstinacy required a public example, persuaded 
near two hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary 
retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to about ten thousand 
pounds, created a sufficient number of Patrician families, and accepted 


* [Gibbon’s remark here is wholly incorrect.— 0 . S.J 

* [His patronymic was Caius Octavius.— 0 . S.] 

‘Orosius, vi. i8. [Regarding this point Dion says 25 legions. The United 
Triumvirs’ had been 43.— 0 . S.] 

‘Julius Osar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbarians, into the 
senate (Sueton. in Osar, c. 77, 80). The i»i>use became still more scandalous 
after his death. 
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for himself the honourable title of Prince of the Senate, which had al¬ 
ways been bestowed, by the censors, on the citizen the most eminent 
for his honours and services/’ But whilst he thus restored the dignity, 
he destroyed the independence of the senate. The principles of a free 
constitution are irrevocably lost, when the legislative power is nominated 
by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Augustus pronounced 
a studied oration, which di^dayed his patriotism, and disguised his 
ambition. ‘‘He lamented, yet excused, his pjLst conduct. Filial piety 
had required at his hands the revenge of his father’s murder; the hu¬ 
manity of his own nature had sometimes given ^Yay to the stern law^ of 
necessity, and to a forced connection with two unworthy colleagues; as 
long as Antony lived, the republic forbade him to abandon her to a 
degenerate Roman, and a barbarian queen. He was now at liberty to 
satisfy his duty and his inclination. Re solemnly restored the senate 
and people to all their ancient rights; and wished only to mingle with 
the crowd of his fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings which he had 
oblainefl for his country.” 

It w(iuld rec(uire the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assisted at this 
assembly) to descriiie the various emotions of the senate; those that 
were suppressed, and those that were affected, it was dangerous to 
trust the sincerity of Augustus; to seem to distrust it was still more 
dangerous. 'I'he respective advantages of monarchy and a republic have 
often divided speculative inquirers; the present greatness of the Rom in 
state, the corruption of manners, and the licence of the soldiers, sup¬ 
plied new arguments to the advocates of monarchy; and these general 
views of government were again warped by the hopes and fears of each 
individual. .Xmidst this confusion of sentiments, the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept the resigna¬ 
tion of Augustus: they conjured him not to desert the republic, which he 
had saved, .\fter a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the 


®l)ion Cassm.s. 1 . hi. [c. 42], p. 693. Suetonius in August, c. 55. 

[The title of '‘rrincei>s Senatus” (says Dr. W. Smith) was an honorary 
distinction which neither was connected with any office nor rtmferrcd any 
privileges. Under the Republic tlie censor usually bestowed this title on 
the oldest of those who had filled the office of censor (Livy, xxvii, 11); but 
the ccn.sor in office .seems sometimes to have received this title from his col¬ 
league. .‘\s .Augustus w'as appomled Prmceps Senatus when lie discharged 
the duties of the censorship in his sixth consulship (bc, 28: Dion Cassius, 
1 . iii. I), there is no doubt that he received the title from his colleague Agrippa 
in accordance with ancient precedent. The name of the Pnneeps Senatus 
was the name which stood first in the album senatonim, hst c'f the senate, 
which was made public. The title which only declared .'Augustus the chief 
of the senators was the one he chose beyond all others. Cf. Tacitus, Annals, 
b. i. cc. 1-9: Ovid. Fasti, b. li. 412.— 0 . SI 
*Dion (I. iii. p. 698) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this great 
^►ccasion. I have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitu.s the general language 
cf Augustus. 
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orders of the senate; and consented to receive the government of the 
provinces, and the general command of the Roman armies, under the 
well-known names of Proconsul and Impkrator.' But he would re¬ 
ceive them only for ten years. Even before the expiration of that 
period, he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its pristine health and vigour, 
would no longer require the dangerous interposithm of so extraordinary 
a magistrate. The memory of this comedy, repeated several limes dur¬ 
ing the life of Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of the empire, by 
the peculiar pomp with which the perpetual monarchs of Rome always 
solemnised the tenth years of their reign.’' 

Without any violation of (he principles of the constitution, the gen¬ 
eral of llie Roman armies might receive and exercise an authority almost 
fiespotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the subjec'ts of the republic. 
With regard In the soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from the 
earliest ages of Rome, given way to the hopes of conquest, and a just 
sense of military discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right to com¬ 
mand the service of the Roman youth; and to punish an obstinate or 
cowardly disobedience by the most severe and ignominious penalties, by 
striking the offender out of the list of citizens, by confiscating his prop- 
ertw and by selling his person into slavery." The most sacred rights of 
freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were sus¬ 
pended by the military engagement. In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death; his jurisdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the 
sentence was immediate and without appeal.*" The choice of the ene¬ 
mies of Rome was regularly decided by the legislative authority. The 
most important resolutions of peace and war were seriously debated in 
the senate, and solemnly ratified by the people. Bui when the arms of 
the legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, the generals as¬ 
sumed the liberty of directing them against whatever people, and ir 

^ Imperaior (from which we have derived Emperor) signified under the 
republic no more than general, and was emphatically bestowed by the soldiers, 
when on die field of liattlc they proclaimed their victonoiss leader worthy 
of that title. When the Roman emperors assumed Jt m that sense, they placed 
it after their name and marked how often they had taken it. 

(Gibbon does not state with sufficient clearness the double u.se of the word 
“ Imperator ” made hy the Roman emperors. There w'as first the ancient 
use of the title (referred to hy Gibbon in the note upon the word). Then 
there was, second, the new use of the title, which was conferred on the em¬ 
peror by the senate, and was prefixed to the imperial name {pranomen 
imperatoris. Cf. Suetonius, lib. c. 26).— 0 . S-l 

' Dion, 1 . liii. p. 703, etc. 

* Livy Epitom. 1 . xiv. Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

“See in the viiith book of Livy, the conduct of Manlius Torquatus and 
Papirius Cursor. They violated the laws of nature and humanity, but they 
asserted those of military discipline; and the people, who abhorred the action, 
was obliged to respect the princiflc. 
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whatever manner, they judged most advantageous for the public service. 
It was from the success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that 
they expected the honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, espe¬ 
cially after they were no longer controlled by the commissioners of the 
senate, they exercised the most unbounded despotism. When Pompey 
commanded in the east, he rewarded his soldiers and allies, dethroned 
princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and distributed the treas¬ 
ures of Mithridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by a single 
act of the senate and people, the universal ratification of all his pro¬ 
ceedings." Such was the power over the soldiers, and over the enemies 
0/ Rome, which was either granted to, or assumed by, the generals ot 
the republic. They were, at the same time, the governors, or rather 
monarchs, of the conquered provinces, united the civil with the military 
chaiacler, administered justice as well as the finances, and exercised 
both the executive and legislative power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the first chapter of this 
work, some notion may be formed of the armies and provinces thus 
intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it was impossible that 
he could personally command the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pomjxiy had already been, in the 
permission of devolving the execution of his great office on a sufficient 
number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these officers seemed not 
inferior to the ancient proconsuls: but their station was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their commissions at the will of a 
superior, to whose auspicious influence the merit of their action was 
legally attributed.'" They were the representatives of the emperor. 
The emjieror alone was the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended over all the conquests of Rome. It 
was some satisfaction, however, to the senate, that he always delegated 
his power to the members of their body. The Imperial lieutenants were 
of consular or prstorian dignity; the legions were commanded by sen¬ 
ators, and the prefecture of Egypt was the only important trust com¬ 
mitted to a Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been compelled to accept so very 
liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by aa 

“By the lavish but unconstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey had 
obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Amosg 
the extraordinary acts of iKiwer executed by the former, we may remark the 
foundation of twenty-nine cities, and the distribution of three or four millions 
sterling to his troops. The ratification of his acts met with some opposition 
and delays in the senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first 
book of the epistles to Atticus. 

Under the commonw-ealth, a triumph could only be claimed by the general, 
who was authorised to take the Auspices in the name of the people. By an 
exact consequence drawn from this principle of policy and religion, th* 
triumph was reserved to the emperor; and his most successful lieutenant* 
were satisfied with some marks of distinction, which, under the name o* 
triumphal honours, were invented in their favour. 
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easy sacrifice. He represented to them, that they had enlarged his 
powers, even beyond that degree which might be required by the melan¬ 
choly condition of the times. They had not permitted him to refuse 
the laborious command of the armies and the frontiers: but he must 
insist on being allowed to restore the more peaceful and secure prov¬ 
inces, to the mild administration of the civil magistrate. In the division 
of the provinces, Augustus provided for his own power, and for the 
dignity of the republic. The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character than 
the lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The 
former were attended by lictnrs, the latter by soldiers.'-* A law was 
passed that wherever the emperor was present, his extraordinarv rr)m- 
mission should supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a 
custom was introduced, that the new conquest belonged to the Imperial 
portion; and it was soon discovered that the authority of the Prime, 
the favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in every part of the 
empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained an impor¬ 
tant privilege, which rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By a 
dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he was authorised to pre¬ 
serve his military command, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. His command, 
indeed, was confined to those citizens who were engaged in the service 
by the military oath; but such was the propensity of the Romans to 
servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the 
senators, and the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was in¬ 
sensibly converted into an annual and solemn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military force as the firmest founda¬ 
tion, he wisely rejected it, as a very odious instrument of government. 
It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to his policy, to reign 
under the venerable names of ancient magistracy, and artfully to col- 

“ [With regard to the difference between the various kinds of ))rovincc, it 
may be well to note the following-—i Provinces of the Senate.—These were 
divided into two classes, consular and praetorian: Asia and Africa being 
the consular provinces, all the rest being pr^torian. The governors of these 
provinces were appointed in the ancient fashion by lot, and for a single year 
(Sueton. Aug. 47; Dion Cass. 1 . Hi. 13; Tacit Ann. iii. 58), the tw’o oldest 
consulars drawing lots for the consular provinces, and the two oldest prae¬ 
torians for the praetorian provinces. All the governors of senatorial provinces, 
whether consulars or praetorians, had the title of proconsul. 2. The Provinces 
of the C<rjor.—These were governed by the emperor himself by means of his 
Legati, the larger ones being administered by officers who bore the title 
Legati . 4 ugusii pro pratore. Like the proconsuls of the senatorial provinces 
these legati were divided into two classes according to their rank as consulars 
or praetorians. The most important provinces in which were several legion? 
were administered by legati consulares, while those in which there was only 
one legion had legati pratorii, but the official title for both was as above-^ 
Legati Augusti pro pratore. The legati were nominated by the emperor ani 
continued in the government of the province as long as he pleased.—O. S.l 
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lect, in his own person, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. With 
this view, he permitted the senate to confer upon him, for his life, 
the powers of the consular and tribunitian offices,^"' which were, in 
the same manner, continued to all his succe^ors. The consuls had suc¬ 
ceeded to the kinj^s of Rome, and represented the dignity of the state. 
They superintended the ceremonies of religion, levied and commanded 
the let^ions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided in the 
assemblies both of the senate and people. The general control of the 
finances was intrusted to their care; and though they seldom had 
leisure to administer justice in person, they were considered as the 
supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. Such was 
their ordinary jurisdiction: but whenever the senate empowered the first 
magistrate to consult the safety of the commonwealth, he was raised 
by th.at degree above the laws, and e.xercised, in the defence of liberty, 
a temporary despotism.''* Tbe character of the tribunes was, in every 
respect, different from that of the consuls. The appearance of the 
former was modest and humble; but their persons were sacred and 
inviolable. Their force was suited rather for opposition than for action. 
They were instituted to defend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to 
arraign the enemies of the people, and, when they judged it necessary, 
to stop, by a single word, the whole machine of government. As long 
as the republic subsisted, the dangerous influence, which either the con¬ 
sul or the tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction, was 
diminished by several important restrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in w’hich they were elected; the former office was divided 
between two, the latter among ten pemons; and, as both in their 
private and public interest they were averse to each other, their mutual 
conflicts contributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather than to 
destroy the balance of the constitution. But when the consular and 
tribunitian powders were united, when they were vested for life in a 
single person, when the general of the army was, at the same time, the 
minister of the senate, and the representative of the Roman people, it 
was impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to define the limits, 
of his Imperial prerogative.*' 

“Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3) gives the consular office the name of Regta 
poicslas; and Polybius ( 1 . m. c. 3) observes three powers in the Roman 
consUtution. The monarchical was represented and exercised by the consuls. 

“As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was first in¬ 
vented for the Dictator Casar (Dion, 1 . xliv. p. 384), we may easily conceive 
that It was given as a reward for having so nobly asserted, by arms, the 
sacred rights of the tribunes and people. Commentaries, Dc Bell. Civil. 1 . i. 

“Augustus exercised nine annual consulships without interruption. He 
then moit artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, absented 
himself from Rome and waited till the fatal effects of tumult and faction 
forced the senate to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Augustus, as 
well as his successors, affected, how’ever, to conceal so invidious a title. 

” [The imperial authority in the city rested mainly on the iribunitia potesfas, 
whi(^ corresponded to the -'s.' tribunitium of the republic. The former 
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To these accumulated honours, the policy of Augustus soon added 
the splendid as well as important dignities of’supreme pontiff, and of 
censor.’’' By the former he acquired the management of the religion, 
and by the latter a legal inspection over the manners and fortunes, of 
the Roman people. If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite with each other, the complaisance of the senate wa: 
prepared to supply every deficiency by tlie mo.st ample and extraordi¬ 
nary concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
w'ere exempted from the obligation and penalty of many inconvenient 
laws: th('y were authorised to convoke the senate, to make scx’cral mo¬ 
tions in the same day, to recommend candidates for the honours of the 
state, to enlarge the bounds of the city, lo employ the revenue at (heir 
discretion, to declare peace and war. to ratify treaties; and by a most 
comprehensive clause, they were empowered to execute wlialsoevcr they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and agreeable to the majesty 
of things private or public, human or divine.’” 

Wlien all the various powers of executive government were com¬ 
mitted to the Imperial magistrate, the ordinary magistrates of (he com¬ 
monwealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, and almost without 
business. I'he names and forms of the ancient administration were 
preserved by Augustus with the most anxious care. I'he usual number 
of consuls, prxtors, and tribunes,-" were annually invested with their 
respective ensigns of office, and continued to discharge some of their 
least important functions. Those honours still attracted the vain ambi¬ 
tion of the Romans; and the emperors themselves, though invested for 
life w'ith the powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to the title of 
that annual dignity, which they condescended lo share with the most 


cured to the emperor the inviolability of his person, the right of intercession 
against the resolution of the senate and the people, and the right of summon¬ 
ing the senate and the people.—O. S.] 

"(Though Augustus refu-^ed to accept the title of “Censor." he really 
posscRscfi all the authority and powers of the office, the duties thereof hc.ng 
dischargdd by him under the title prcjecius morum. —O. S.j 

’“See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on tlic emperor 
Vespasian all the powers granted to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiiicnus, and 
Claudius. This curious and important monument is published in Gruter’s 
Inscriptions, No. eexlii, 

*“Two consuls were created on the Calends of January; but in the course 
of the year others were sub.stituted in their places, till the annual numlicr 
seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. The prastor.s were usually 
sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Anna!. 1 . i.). I have 
not mentioned the ./Edilcs or Quaestors. Officers of the police or revenue 
easily adapt themselves to any form of government. In the time of Nero, 
the tribunes legally possessed the right of intercession, though it might be 
dangerous to exercise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26). In the time of Trajan, it 
was doubtful whether the tribuneship was an office or a name (PHn Epist 
i. 23 ). 
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illustrious of their fellow-citizens.'^ In the election of these magistrates, 
the people, during the reign of Augustus, were permitted to expose all 
the inconveniences of a wild democracy. That artful prince, instead of 
discovering the least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
suffrages for himself or his friends, and scrupulously practised all the 
duties of an ordinary candidate.-- But we may venture to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the .succeeding reign, by which the 
electifiiis were transferred to the senate.--' The assemblies of the people 
were for ever abolished, and the emperors were deli\-ere(I from a dan¬ 
gerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, might have disturbed, 
and perhaps endangered, the cstablijJicd government. 

By (iei. hiring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius and 
Cresar had subverted the constitution ot their crmnlry. But as soon as 
the .senate had been humbled and di.sarmed, such an assemi)ly, consist¬ 
ing of five liT six hundred persons, was found a much more tractable 
and useful in.strumenl of dominion. Tt was on the dignity of the sen¬ 
ate, that Augustus and his successors founded their new empire: and 
they affected, on every (Kcasion. to adopt the language and principles 
of Patricians. In the administration of their own powers they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and seemed to refer to its decision 
the most ini]X)rtant concerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
internal provinces, \vere subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the 
senate. With regard to civil objects, it was the supreme court of appeal; 
with regard to criminal matters, a tribunal constituted for the trial of 
all (dfences that were committed by men in any public station, or that 
affected the peace and majesty of the Roman people. The exercise of 
the judicial power became the most frequent and serious occupation 
of the senate; and the important causes that were pleaded before them 
afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. .As a council 
of stale, and as a court of justice, the senate possessed very considerable 
prerogatives; but in its legislative capacity, in which it was supposed 
virtually to represent the people, the rights of sovereignty were acknowl¬ 
edged to reside in that assembly. Every power was derived from their 
authority, every law W’as ratified by their sanction. Their regular 
meetings w-ere held on three slated days in every month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were conducted with decent 

"The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship, The virtuous 
princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the discharge of it. Trajan 
revived the ancient oath, and swore before the consul’s tritnina! that he would 
oh.scr\e the laws (Plin. Panegyric, c. 64). 

“ Quoties Magistratuum Comitiis inlcresset Tribiis cum candidatis suis 
cirenihat supplicabatque more solemni. Ferebat et ipse siiffragium in 
trilmbus, ut unus e populo. Suetonius in August, c. 56. 

" Turn primum Comitia e campo ad patres translata sunt. Tacit, .•\nnal. 
I. 15. Tile word prmtum seems to allude to some faint and unsuccessful 
fcfforts, which were made towards restoring them to the people. 
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freedom; and the emperors themselves, who glorified in the name of 
senators, sat. voted, and divided with their equals.** 

'I'o resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial c<^\‘ernment, 
as it was instituted by Aumistus, and maintained by those princes 
who understood their own interest and that of the peo[>le, it may i>e 
defined an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of a common¬ 
wealth. 'I'he masters of the Roman world surrounded their throne 
with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and humbly pro¬ 
fessed themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, who.se su¬ 
preme deciees they dictated and obeyed.-' 

i he face of the court cornspomled with the forms of the administra¬ 
tion. 'I'he emperors, if we except those tyrants who.se c.ipncious folly 
\iolaled c\ery law of nature and decency, disdained that pomp and 
ceremony which might offend their countrymen, but cnui<l add nothing 
to their real power. In all the olTites of life they affc'cted to coiitound 
themselves with their sulijcnts. and maintained with them an eipial 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their habit, theii palace, their 
table, were suited only to the rank of an opulent senator I'heir family, 
however numerous or splendid, was camipo-sed entirely of their domestic 
slaves and freedmen.-" .Augustus or Trajan would ha\’e blushed at 
(‘inploying the meanest of the Romans in those menial offiies. which, 
in the household and bed-chamber (»f a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
siilii ited hv the prou(le.st nobles of Britain. 

The deification-of the emperors ■' is the only in.siance in wiiich they 

departed from their accustomed jiriidence and modesty. 1 he .Asiatic 

(Irecks were- the first inventory, the siic'e.'sors of Alexander the first 
object", ol this .servile and imjnous ni<»cle of adulation. It was easily 
transferred from the kings to the governors of Asia; and the Roman 

■‘(Rr. W. Smifh poml.'i out th.it Gihhon had omitted to nolsre :u) impor¬ 
tant m'-titutKiii of which eventnally '■ufKT.sedcd the '•en.Uc tii ituny 

cM ii.>5 !iiiu‘tK»i'! This was the ( tntfilium <»r kind of Rri\y ( ouiu il, which 

coiisislcd of twenty mcniticrs ."elecldl hy the emjieror from llie seiidle, uiu) 
in wliicli all ini[H)rlaiit niatter-. were discussed before they were - ulimiUed to 
the "enalc. lu course of lime the power of the Coiisihum was auemented. 
-OS] 

■■ Dion Cassius ( 1 . liii. p 703-714) has given a very lcK>se and i>artial sketch 
of the Imperial system. To illustrate and often to correct Inm, I have 
mediiated Tacitus, e.vanuned .‘siictomus. and consulted the following nii'derns: 
the Ahlie clc la Hletenc, m the Minoires de I'Acadeniie des Inscniitions, tom. 
xix. xxd. x.\i\ w'v. .\Kvii Ileaufort. Repuhhque Romainc. tom i p 253-275 
The Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovins, dr Jme Hrata: jmnted at I.eyden, 
m the year 1731 Gravina dc Impcrio Romano, p. 479*544 his Opuscnla. 
Maffei Verona lllasfrata. t i. p. 245. etc 

A weak prince will always be governed by his domestics. The power 
of slaves aggravated the shame of the Romans; and the senate paid court 
to a Pallas or a Narcissus There is a chance that a modern fa' ouriie may 
be a gentleman 

"Treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Principum. It would be easier for 
me to copy than it has been to verify the quotations of that learned Dutchman. 
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magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, with the 
pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices.*^ It was natural 
that the emperors should not refuse what the proconsuls had accepted; 
and the divine honours which both the one and the other received from 
the provinces, attested rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. 
But the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations in the arts 
of tlalterv; and the imperious spirit of the first C^sar too easily con¬ 
sented to assume, during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities 
of Rome. The milder temper of his successor declined so dangerous 
an ambition, which was never afterwards revived, except by the mad¬ 
ness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus permitted indeed some of 
the provincial cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition that 
they should associate the worship of Rome with that of the sovereign; 
he tolerated private .superstition, of which he might be the object; but 
he contented himself with being revered by the senate and people in 
nis human character, and wisely left to his successor the care of his 
pul)lic deifjcntion. A regular custom was introduced, that on the 
decease of every emperor who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, 
the senate by a solemn decree should place him in the number of the 
gods; and the ceremonies of his Apotheosis were blended wdth those 
of his funeral.'"' This legal, and, as it should seem, injudicious pro¬ 
fanation, 50 abhorrent to our stricter principles, was received with a 
faint murmur, ' by the easy nature of polytheism; but it was received 
as an irsii'.uiion, not of religion, but of poiicy. We should disgrace 
the virtu.'s of the Antonincs, by comparing them with the vices of Her¬ 
cules or Jupiter. Even !he character of Cajsar or Augustus were far 
superior to those of the popular deities. But it was the misfortune of 
the former to live in an enlightened age, and their actions were too 
faithfully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, as 
the devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity was 
established by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contributing either 
io their own fame, or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we have frequently 
mentioned the artful founder, under his well-known title of Augustus, 
which was not however conferred upon him till the edifice was almost 
completed. The obscure name of Oclavianus he derived from a mean 
family in the little town of .Aricia. It was stained with the blood of 
the proscription; and he was desirous, had it been possible, to erase 
all memory of his former life. The illustrious surname of Casar he had 

•'Dissertation of the Abbe Mongault in the first volume of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. 

“ Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, says Horace to the emperor 
himself, and Horace was well acquainted with the court of Augustus. 

*• See Seneca’s Satire AroKoXoKvyrmnf. —[ 0 . S.] 

" See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in C*saribus. Inque Deum teraplis 
jurabit Roma per umbras, is the indignant expression of Lucan, but it is a 
patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 
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assumed as the adopted son of the dictator; but tie had too much 
good sense, cither to hope to be confounded, or to wish to be com¬ 
pared, with that extraordinary man. It was proposed in the senate, 
to dij^ify their minister with a new appellation: and after a very 
serious discussion, that of .Augustus was chosen, among sev’cral others, 
as being the most expressive of the character of jx'ace and sanctity, 
w’hich he uniformly affected/''* Au,^ustus was therefore a personal, 
C(rsar a family distinction. The former should naturally have expired 
with the prince on w'hom it was bestowed: and however the latter 
w’as diffused by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the last prince 
who could allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the ^ulian line. 
But, at the time of his death, the practice of a century had inseparably 
connected those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and they have 
been preserved by a long succession of emperors, Romans, (irecks, 
Franks, and (iermans, from the fall of the republic to the present time. 

distinction was, however, soon introduced. The sacred title of 
Augustus was always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of 
Osar w;is more freely communicated to his relations; and, from the 
reign of fladrian, at least, was appropriated to the second person in the 
state, who was considered as the presumptive heir of the empire.-' ' 

'I'he tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution which he had 
destroyed, can only be c.xplained by an attentive consideration of the 
character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a 
cowardly disposition,^prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the me. 'k of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. With the 
same hand, and [mobahly with the same temper, he signed the pro¬ 
scription of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, and even his 
vices, were artificia.l; and according to the various dictates of his inter¬ 
est, he was at first the enemy, and at last the father, of the Roman 
world."' When he framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, 
his moderation was inspired by his fears. He wished deceive the 
people by an image of civil liberty, and the armies by an image of civil 
government 

I. The death of Cssar was ever before his eyes. He had lavished 

®Dion Casbius, 1 . liii. p. 710, with the curious Annotations of Hcimar. 

"IWcnck says that the pnnccs who by their birth or their adoption be¬ 
longed to the family of the Casars. took the name of Cjesar. After the 
death of Nero, this name was applied to the imperial dignity itself, and 
afterwards the appointed successor. The time at which it was employed 
in the latter sense cannot be fixed with certainty. It is probable that .^!fius 
\'erus was the first who was called Caesar, when adopted by Hadrian.~ 0 . S.] 

*‘A 5 Octavianus advanced to the banquet of the Casars, his colour changed 
like that of the Camelion; pale at first, then red, aftcrward.s black, he at 
last assumed the mild livery of Venus and the graces (Oesars, p. .309)- Thii 
image employed by Julian, in his ingenious fiction, is just and elegant; but 
when he considers this change of character as real, and ascribes it to the 
power of philosophy, he does too much honour to philosophy, and to Oc¬ 
tavianus. — 
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ireaJth and honours on his adherents; but the most favoured friends 
of his uncle were in the number of the conspirators. The fidelity of the 
legions might defend his authority against open rebellion; but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the dagger of a determined 
republican; and the Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus, 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Czesar had provoked his fate, 
as much by the ostentation of his powder as by his power itself. The 
consul nr the tribune might have reigned in peace. The title of king 
had armed the Romans against his life. Augustus was sensible that 
mankind is governed by names: nor was he deceived in his expectation, 
that the senate and people would .submit to slavery, provided they were 
res{)ectfuily assured that they still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A 
feeble senate and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing 
illusion, as long as it was supported by the virtue, or even by the 
prudence, of the successors of Augustus. It was a motive of self- 
preservation, not a principle of l!l)erly, that animated the conspirators 
against Caligula, Nero, and Domilian. They attacked the person of 
the tyrant, without aiming their blow at the authority of the emperor 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which the senate 
after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was vacant by the murder 
of Caligula, the consuls convoked that assembly in the Capitol, con¬ 
demned the memory of the C»sars, gave the watchword liberty to the 
few cohorts who faintly adhered to their standard, and during eight and 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a free commonwealth. 
But while they deliberated, the Prietorian Guards had resolved. The 
stupid Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in their camp, 
invested with the Imperial purple, and prepared to suj)part his election 
by arms. The dream of liberty was at an end; and the senate awoke to 
all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted by the people, and 
threatened by a military force, that feeble assembly was compelled 
to ratify the choice of the Praetorians, and to embrace the benefit of an 
amnesty, which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the generoaty 
to observe.-'*® 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with fears of a still 
more alarming nature. The despair of the citizens could only attempt 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, able to execute. How 
precarious was his own authority over men whom he had taught to vio¬ 
late every social duty! He had heard their seditious clamours; he 
dreaded their calmer moments of reflection. One revolution had been 
purchased by immense rewards; but a second revolution might double 

“ Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus as a perfect model of Roman 
virtue. 

**It is much to be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus which 
treated of that transaction. We are forced to content ourselves with the 
popular rumours of Josephus, and the imperfect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 
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those rewards. The troops professed the fondest attachment to the 
house of C*sar; but the attachments of the multitude are capricious 
and inconstant. Augustus summoned to his aid whatever remaine<l in 
those fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the rigour of disci¬ 
pline by the sanction of law; and interposing the majesty of the senate 
between the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, as 
the first magistrate of the republic.** 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, from the 
establishment of this artful sj'stem to the death of C'ommodus, the 
dangers inherent t(» a military government were, in a great meiisure, 
suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused to that fatal sense (tf their 
own strength, and of the weakne.ss of the civil authority, which was, 
before and afterwards, i)roduclivc of such dreadful calamities. C’alig- 
ula and Domilian w'ere assassinated in their palace by their own 
domestics; the convulsions w'hich agitated Rome on the death of 
the former, were confined to the walls of the city. But Xero involved 
the whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eighteen months, four 
princes perished by the sword; an«l the Roman world was shaken by 
the fury of the contending armies. Excepting only this short, though 
violent, eruption of military licence, the two centuries from Augustus 
to Commodus passed away unstained with civil blwKi, and undisturbed 
by revolutions. The emperor was elected by the authority oj the sen¬ 
ate, and the consent oj the soldiers:'" The legions respected their oath 
of fidelity; and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals 
to discover three inconsiderable rebellions, which were all suppressed 
in a few months, and without even the hazard of a battle.^" 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a moment big 
with danger and mischief. The Roman emperr)rs, desirous to spare the 
legions that interval of suspense, and the temptation of an irregular 
choice, invested their designed successor with so large a share of present 
power, as should enable him, after their d«:ease, to assume the re¬ 
mainder, without suffering the empire to perceive the change of masters, 

"Augu.snis restored the ancient severity of discjplmc. After the civil 
wars, he dropped the endearing name of Fellow-Soldicr.s, and called them 
only Soldiers (Sueton. in .August, c. 25). See the uve Til)crius made of the 
senate m the mutiny of the Pannonian legions (Tacit. Annals, i. [25]). 

[Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by officers of Prartorian Guard. 

- 0 . S.] 

** These words seem to have been the constitutional language. Sec Tacit. 
Annal. xiii. 4. 

^ The first was Camillus Scribonianu.s, who took up arms in Dalmatia 
against Claudius, and was deserted hy his own troops in five days. The 
second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled against Domitian; and the 
third, Avidius Cassius, in the reign of M. Antoninus. The two last reigned 
but a few months, and were cut off by their own adherents. We may observe, 
that both Camillus and Cassius coloured their ambition with the design of 
restoring the republic: a task, said Cassius, peculiarly reserved ior Uis name 
and family. 
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Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects had been snatched from 
him by untimely deaths rested his last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for 
his adopted son the censorial and tribunitian powers, and dictated a law 
by which the future prince was invested with an authority equal to his 
own, over the provinces and the armiesA' Thus Vespasian subdued 
the generous mind of his eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern 
legions, which, under his command, had recently achieved the conquest 
of Judffia, His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded by 
the intemperance of youth, his designs were suspected. Instead of 
listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prudent monarch associated 
Titus to tile full powers of the Imperial dignity; and the grateful son 
ever approved himself the humble and faithful minister of so indulgent 
a father.'*- 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to embrace every 
measure that might confirm his recent and precarious elevation. The 
military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had been consecrated by 
the habits of an hundred years, to the name and family of the Casars; 
and although that family had been continued only by the fictitious 
rite of adoption, the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor of .Augustus. It war. 
not without reluctance and remorse that the Praitorian Guards had been 
persuaded to abandon the cause of the tyrant.*’ The rapid downfall 
of Galba, Otho, and Viteilius, taught the armies to consider the 
emperors as the creatures of Ihcir will, and the instruments of their 
licence. The birth of Vespasian was mean; his grandfather had been 
a private soldier, his father a petty officer of the revenue; ** his own 
merit had raised him, in an advanced age, to the empire; but his merit 
was rather useful, than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a 
strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted his true 
interest by the association of a son, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention from the obscure origin to 
the future glories of the Flavian house. Under the mild administra¬ 
tion of Titus, the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his 
beloved memory served to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of 
his brother Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins of Domi¬ 
tian before he discovered that his feeble age was unable to stem the 
torrent of public disorders, which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
of his predecessor. His mild disposition was respected by the good; but 

** Velleius Paterculus, 1 . ii. c. 121. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 20. 

“ Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. PHn. in Praefat. Hist. Natur. 

**This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus. Hist i. 5, 16; 
ii. 76. 

*‘The emperor Vespasian, with his usual good sense, laughed at the geneal¬ 
ogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of Reate (his 
itiv.- c-"ntry), and one of the companions of Hercules. Suet, in Vespasian, 
c. 12. 
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the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous character, whose jus¬ 
tice should strike terror into the guilty. Though he hud se\'eral rela¬ 
tions, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He adopted Trajan, then 
about forty years of age, and who commanded a powerful army in 
the Lower Germany; and immediately, by a decree of the stuiate, de¬ 
clared him his colleague and successor in the empire/ ' It is sincerely 
to be lamented, that whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful relatior 
of NTro’s crimes and follies, we are rcriuced l(t collect the actions oi 
Trajan from the glimmerings of an abridgment, or the doiihiful lit;ht 
of a panegyric. There remains, however, one panegyric far removed 
beyond the suspicion of flattery. .Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring out the cu.stomary 
acclamations on the accession of a new emwror, wished that he mi;dit 
surpass the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue <if Trajan.^" 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country hesitated 
whether he ought to intrust the variiuis and doubtful character of his 
kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last moments, the arts 
of the em[)ress Plotina either fixed the irresolution of I'rajan, or boldly 
supposed a fictitious adoption.the truth of which could not be saTly 
disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his lawful .“suc¬ 
cessor. Under his reign, as has l)cen already mentioned, the empire 
flourished in j)eace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, refornied 
the laws, asserted military discipline, and visited all his jirovinces in 
{>erson. His vast and active genius was equally suited to the mort en¬ 
larged views, and the minute details of civil policy. But the ruling 
passions of his soul were curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, and 
as they were attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an 
excellent prince, a ridiculous sophUsl, and a jealous tyrant. The general 
tenor of his conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation. 
Yet in the first days of his reign, he put to death four consular senators, 
his personal enemies, and men w'ho had been judged worthy of empire; 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at last, ])eevish 
and cruel. The senate doubted whether they should pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed to his memory wxrc granted 
to the prayers of the pious Antoninus.'*'' 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. After 
revolving in his mind several men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and haled, he adopted iEIius Verus, a gay and voluptuous 
nobleman, recommended by uncommon beauty to the lover of An- 

**Dion 1 . ixviii. p. nzi. Plin. Smind. in Panegyric. 

** Fclicior Augusto, melior Trajano. Eutrop. vtii. 5. 

*’Dion (!. kix. p. 1249) affirms the whole to have been a fiction, on the 
authority of his father, who being governor of the province where Trajan 
died, had ver>' good opportunities of sifting this mysterious transaction, 
^et Dodwell (Praelcct. Camden, xvii.) has maintained that Hadrian was 
called to the certain hope of the empire during the lifetime of Trajan. 

"Dion (Ixx. p. 1171). Aurcl Victor. 
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tinous."*'' But while Hadrian was delighting himself with his own 
applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose consent had 
been secured by an immense donative, the new ('a?sar was ravished 
from his embraces by an untimely death. He left only one son. Ha¬ 
drian commended the boy to the gratitude of the .Antonines. He was 
aoopted by I’iu.s; and, on the accession of Marcus, was invc.'iied with an 
equal share of sovereign power. Among the many vices of this younger 
Verus he possessed one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser col¬ 
league, to whom he willingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. 
The philos^iphic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented his early 
death, anti cast a decent veil over his memory. 

.As soon as Hadrian’s {wssion was either gratified or disappointed, he 
rcsohed to deserve the thanks of [posterity, I)y placing the most exalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye easily dist:overed a 
senator about fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of life, and 
a youth of about seventeen, whose riper years opened the fair prospect 
of every virtue the elder of these was declared the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself should immediately 
adopt the younger. T‘he two Antonines (for it is of them that we are 
now speaking) governed the Roman wairld forty-two years, with the 
same invariable spirit of wa.sdom and virtue. Although I’ius had two 
sons,^’' he preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of his family, 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, obtained from 
the senate the tribunilian and proconsular powers, and with a noble 
disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, iissocialed him to all the labours 
of go\-ernment. Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his 
benefactor, hwed him as a parent, obeyed him as his soviTeign,- * and, 
after he was no more, regulated his own administration by the example 
and maxims of his predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the happiness of a great people was the 
sole object of government. 

Titus .Vntoninus Pius has been justly denominated a second Kuma. 
The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation of the latter opened 
a much larger field for the exercise of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plundering each other's har- 

deification of .Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, cit)', oracles, 
and constellation, are well known, and still dishonour the memory of Hadrian. 
Vet we may remark, that of the first fifteen emperors, Claudius was the 
only one whose taste in lo\c was entirely correct. For the honours of An- 
tinou.s, see Spanheim, Conimcntaire sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 8o. 

“Hist. August, p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 

“Without the help of medals and inscriptions we should be ignorant of 
this fact, so honourable to the memon.’ of Pius. 

"During the tw’enty-three years of Pius’s reign, Marcus w’as only two 
sights absent from the palace, and even those were at different times. Hist 
August, p. 25. 
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vests. Antoninus diffuseii order and tranquillity over the greatest part 
of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare advantage of furnishing 
very few materials for history; whiih is, indeed, little mcire than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private 
life, he was an amiable as well as a good man. 'i'he nati\'e simplicity 
of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with 
moderation the conveniencies of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures 
of society: and the benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a cheer¬ 
ful serenity of temper. 

The x’irlue of I\!arcus Aurelius .Antoninus was of a severer and more 
lab(!rious kind.'”* It was the well-earned harvt*st of many a learned 
conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight liKul)ra- 
lion. .At the age of twelve year^ he embraced the rigid system of the 
Stoics, which taught him to submit his body to his mm<i, his passions 
to his rea.son; to consider virtue as the only g(K)d, vice as the only 
evil, ail things external as things indifferent.'”*’ His meditations, com¬ 
posed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant: and he even conde¬ 
scended to give Iwsons of philosophy in a more public manner than was 
perhaps consistent with the mode.sly of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emi^eror.''' But his life was the nobU'sl commentary on the precepts of 
Zeno He was severe to himself, indulgent to the imjH'ibHlions of 
others, just and beneficent to all mankind. He legretted that .Avidiu' 
Cassius, who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disap|K)inled him, by a 
voluntary death, of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend: 
and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the zeal 
of the senate against the adherents of the traitor.’* War he detested, 
as the disgrace and calamity of human nature; but when the neces.sily 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed 
his person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
the severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness of his con- 

“Hc was fond <jf the theatre, and not insonsitde to the charms of the fair 
sex Marcus Antoninus. 1 16 Hist. .August, p. 20, 21. Julian m ('.L-siir. 

** The enemies of Marcus charged him with h)^K^c^IS3^ and with a want of 
that simplicity which distinguished Ihus and even Verus (Hist August 6, 
34). This suspicion, unjust as it was. may serve to account for the .vupenor 
applause bestowed upon personal gualifications, in preference to the social 
virtues Even Marcti.s Antoninus has been called a hyjjocnte; but the wildest 
scepticism never insinuated that Csesar might possibly be a coward, or TuIIy 
a fool. Wit and valour are qualifications more easily ascertained, than hu¬ 
manity or the love of justice. 

“’Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the portico; 
Doctores sapientite secutus est, qui sola bona qu* honesta, mala tantum quae 
turpia; potentiam, nobihtatem, cateraque extra animum, neque bonis neque 
malis adnumerant. Tacit. Hist iv. 5. 

“ Before he went on the second expedition against the German.s, he read 
lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, during three days. He had 
already done the same in the cities of Greew and Asia. Hist. August, in 
Cassio, c. 3. 

*’Dion, 1 . Ixxi. [c. 33] p. 1190. Hist August in Avid. Cassio [c. 8). 
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stitution. His memory was revered by a grateful posterity, and above 
a century after his death, many persons preserved the image of Marcus 
Antfminus, among those of their household gods.^” 

If a man were callerl to fi.x the period in the history of the world, 
durifig which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, lie would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from 
the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The vast 
extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose characters 
and authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the civil 
administration were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajaii. Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, who delighted in the image (d liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. 
Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense reward 
that inseparably wailed on their success; by the honest p’Ide of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the general ha})pincss of which 
they were the authors. .\ just, but melancholy reflection embittered, 
however, the noblest of human enjoyments. 'They nnist often have 
recollected the instability of a hap{)iness which deuimded on the char¬ 
acter of a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, 
when some licentious youth, or s')mc jealous tyrant, would al)use, to the 
destruction, that al>solute power which they had exerted for the benefit 
of their people. The ideal restraints of the senate and tiie laws might 
serve to display the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of the 
emperor. The military force was a blind and irresistible instrument 
of oppression; and the corruption of Roman manners would always 
supply flatterers eager lo applaud, and ministers prepared to serve 
the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already justified by the experi¬ 
ence of the Romans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a strong 
and various picture of human nature, which we should vainly seek 
among the mixed and doubtful characters of modern history. In the 
conduct of those monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of vice and 
virtue; the most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of our 
own species. The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been 
preceded by an age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enumerate the 
unworthy successors of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,'^® and the 

“ Hist. August, in Marc. Antonin, c. 18. 

"Vitellius consumed in mere eating, at least six millions of our money 
in about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices with dignity, or 
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timid inhuman Domitian, are condemned to e\'erlasting infamy. Dur¬ 
ing fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful respite of 
Vespasian’s reign Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the republic, and was fatal 
to almost every virtue, and every talent, that arose in that unhappy 
period. 

Under the reign of these monsters the slavery of the Romans was 
accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, the one occasioned by 
their former liberty, the other by their extensive conquests, which 
rendered their condition more conii)letely wretched than that of the 
victims of tyranny in any other age or country. From these causes 
were derived, i. The exquisite sensibility of the sufferers; and, 2, the 
impossibility of escaping from the hand of the oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefi, a race of 
princes whose wanton cruelty often stainetl their divan, Iheir table, and 
their bed, with the blond of their favourites, there is a saying recorded 
of a young nobleman, that he never departed from the sultan’s presence 
without satisfying himself whether his head was still on his shoulders. 
I’he experience of every day might almost justify the scejUicism of 
Rustan.''’ Vet the fatal sword. susjHmded ab(»ve him by a single thread, 
seems not to have disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity 
of the I’ersian. 'I’he monarch's frown, he well knew, could level him 
with the dust: but the stroke of lighting or apoplexy might be equally 
fatal; and it was the part of a wise man to forget the inevitable calami¬ 
ties of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. lie was digni¬ 
fied with the appellation of the king’s slave; had, perhaps, been pur¬ 
chased from obscure parents in a country which he had never known: 
and was trained up from his infancy in the severe discipline of the 
seraglio.'^' His name, his wealth, his honours, were the gift of a master, 
who might, without injustice, resume what he had bestowed. Rustan‘s 
knowledge, if he possessed any, could only serve to confirm his habits 
bv prejudices. His language afforded not words for any form of gov¬ 
ernment, except absolute monarchy. The history of the East informed 
him, that such had ever been the condition of mankind."' The Koran, 

even dccencj^ Tacitus fairly calls him a hog; but it is by suhslitutiiig to a 
coarse word a very fine image “.At Vitellius, umbraculis borlorum abditns, 
ut tr/Koz-a auimahc. quibus si cibiim suggeras jacent torpentque, prsterita, in- 
stantia, futura, pan oblivionc diniiscrat. Atque ilium ncmorc Arcino dcsidem 
et marcentem, etc.” Tacit. Hist, iii 36, ii. 95. Sucton. m Vitell. c. 13. Dion 
Cassius, 1 . Ixv. p. 1062. 

•“The execution of Hcividius Pnscus, and of the virtuo-jc Eiwnina, dis¬ 
graced the reign of Vespasian. 

\’oyage de Chardin cn Perse, vol. iii p. 293. 

“The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is .still more com¬ 
mon among the Turks than among the Persians. The miseralilc countries of 
Georgia and Circassia supply rulers to the greatest part of the East 

* Chardin says, that European travellers have diffused among the Persians 
some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our governments They have 
done them a very ill office. 
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and the interpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and the vice-regent of heaven; 
that patience was the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited obedi¬ 
ence the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for slavery. 
Oppressed beneath the weight of their own corruption and of military 
violence, they for a long while preserved the sentiments, or at least 
the ideas, of their free-born ancestors. The education of Helvidius and 
Thrasca, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato and 
Cicero. From Grecian phil(»ophy they had imbibed the justest and 
most liberal notions of the dignity of human nature, and the origin-of 
civil society. The history of their own country had taught them to 
revere a free, a virtuous, and a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the 
successful crimes of Casar and .Augustus; and inwardly to despise those 
tyrants whom they adored with the most abject flattery. As magistrates 
and senators, they were admitted into the great council which had once 
dictated laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts 
of the nKJiiarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to the 
vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted 
his maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by the formalities of 
justice, and perhaj^s enjoyed a secret pleasurd in rendering the senate 
their accomplice as well as their victim. By this assembly the last of 
the Romans were condemned for imjiginary crimes and real virtues. 
Their infamous accusers assumed the language of independent patriots, 
who arraigned a dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his country; 
and the public service was rewarded by riches and honours."* The 
servile judges professed to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, 
violated in the person of its first magistrate; whose clemency they 
most applauded when they trembled the most at his inexorable and 
impending cruelty."" The tyrant beheld their baseness with just con¬ 
tempt, and encountered their secret sentiments of detestation with sin¬ 
cere and avowed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into a number of independent states, con¬ 
nected, however, with each other, by the general resemblance of religion, 

**Thcy alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Anna!, iii. 66). 
Marccllus Epirus and Crispus Vibius had acquired two millions and a half 
nnder Nero. Their wealth, which aggravated their crimes, protected them under 
Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. iv. 43. Dial(^. de Orator, c. 8. For one accusation, 
Rcgulus. the just object of Pliny’s satire, received from the senate the consular 
ornaments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 

‘^'^Thc crime of majesty was formerly a treasonable offence against the 
Roman people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius applied it 
to their own persons, and extended It to an infinite latitude. 

"After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus had been put 
to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his clemency. She 
had not been publicly strangled; nor was the body drawn with a hook to the 
Gemonias, where those of common malefactors were exposed. Tacit. Annal. 
vi 25 Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53. 
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language, and manners, is productive of the most beneficial consequences 
to the liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find no re¬ 
sistance either in his own breast, or in his people, would soon ex|)criencc 
a gentle restraint from the example of his equals, the dread of present 
censure, the advice of his allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. 
The object of his displeasure, escaping from the narrow’ limits of his 
dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and {-K'r' 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of the Romans tilled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. Tht- slave ot 
Imtx‘ria] despotism, whether he was condemned io drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of i-xile (m the 
barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, expected 
his fate in silent despair.*^ To resist was fatal, and it was impossible 
to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast extent of .sea 
and land, which he could never hope to traverse without iKung discov¬ 
ered. seized, and restored to his irritated ma.ster. Beyond the frontiers, 
his anxious view could discover nothing, except the ocean inhospitable 
deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and unknown 
language, or dependent kings, who would gladly purchase the emperor’s 
protection by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive.**'^ ‘‘Wherever you 
are, " said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “remember that you are 
equally within the power of the conqueror.”®® 


CHAPTER IV (180-193 A.D.) 

The Cruelty, Follies, and Murder of Commodus—iUectwn of Pertmax—Hti 

Attempts to reform the State—fits Assassmatton by the Pralonan Guards 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of the Stoics was 
unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most amiable, and 
the only defective, part of his character. His excellent understanding 
was often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Artful 
men, who study the passions of princes, and conceal their own, ap¬ 
proached his person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and acquired 

Seriphus was a small rocky island in the ./Egcan Sea. the inhabitants of 
which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid’s 
exile is well known, by bis just, but unmanly lamentations. It should seem, 
that he only received an order to leave Rome in so many days, and to transport 
himself to Tqmi. Guards and gaolers were unnecessary. 

"Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to fly to the Parthlans. He 
was stc^t in the Straits of Sicily; but so little danger did there appear in 
the example, that the most jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it Tacit 
Annal. vi. 14. 

• Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 
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riches and honours by affecting to despise them.^ His excessive indul¬ 
gence to his brother," his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of 
private virtue, and became a public injury, by the example and conse¬ 
quences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has been as 
much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. The grave sim¬ 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her wanton levity, 
or to fix that unbounded iJassion for variety, which often discovered 
personal merit in the meanest of mankind. The Cupid of the ancients 
was, in general, a very sensual deity; and the amours of an empress, 
as they exact on her side the plainest advances, are seldom susceptible 
of much sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the only man in the empire 
who seemed ignorant or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace 
on the injured husband. He promoted several of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit,’’* and during a connection of thirty years, invariably 
gave her proofs of the most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life. In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, who 
had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of such a wonder¬ 
ful simplicity of manners. The obsequious senate, at his earnest re¬ 
quest, declared her a goddess. She was represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of juno, Venus, and Ceres: and it was decreed, that 
on the day of their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their 
vows before the altar of their chaste patroness."* 

The monstrous vices of the siin have cast a shade on the purity of the 
father's virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed the 
happiness of millions to a fond partiality for a worthless boy; and that 
he chose a successor in his own family, rather than in the republic. 
Nothing, however, was neglected by the anxious father, and by the men 
of virtue and learning whom he summoned to his assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of young Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and 
to render him worthy of the throne, for which he was designed. But the 
power of instruction is seldom of much efficacy, except in those happy 
dispositions w'here it is almost superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a 
grave philosopher was in a moment obliterated by the whisper of a prof¬ 
ligate favourite; and Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this laboured 
education, by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a 

‘ Sec the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. August, p. 45. These are, 
it is true, the complaints of faction; but even faction exaggerates, rather than 
invents. 

•[His brother—his brother by adoption, L. Verus.— 0 .S.] 

• Hist. .August, p. 34. 

*Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxi. p. 1195. Hist. August, p. 33. Commentaire de 
Spanheim sur Ics Cesars dc Julien, p. The deification of Faustina is 

the only defect which Julian’s criticism is able to discover m the all-accom- 
plishcd character of Marcus. 
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full participation of the Imperial power. He lived but four years after¬ 
wards; but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, which raised 
the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason and autliority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of society are 
produced by the restraints which the necessary, but unequal, laws of 
properly have imposed on the api)etites of mankind, by conuniny to a 
few the pos>c:3si;)n of tliose ol)jects that arc c<iveled by man\-. Of all 
our pasS!on.> and appetites, the love of power is of the most imperious 
and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man re(juires the subniis- 
sioii of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord, the laus of see icty 
lose their force, and their place is seldom supplied by those of humanity 
Tltc ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the despair (d success, 
the memory of past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, ail contribute 
to ijillanie the mind, and to silence the voice of pity, i-'roin such motives 
almost every page of history has been stained with ci\-il blond; but 
these moti\-es will not account for the unprovoked crucdlics of C’oin- 
modus, who had nothing to wish and everything to enjoy. 1 he beloved 
son of Alarcus succeeded (a.d. iSo) to his father, amidst the acclama¬ 
tions of the senate and armies,'’ and when he ascended the throne the 
ha{)py youth saw round him neither competitor to remove nor enemies 
to punish. Ill this calm elevated .station it was surely natural that he 
should prefer the love of mankind to their detestation, the mild glories 
of his five predecessors, to the ignominirms fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Vet Cmmmodus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger borr 
with an insatiate thirst of human bliKKl, and capalile, from his infancy, 
of the most inhuman actions.*’ Nature had formed him of a weak, rather 
than a wicked, disposition. His simplicity and timidity rendered him 
the slave of his attendants, who gradually corrupted his mind. His 
cruelty, which at first olieyed the dictates of others, degenerated into 
habit, and at length became the ruling passion of his soul' 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself embarrassed 
with the command of a great army, and the conduct of a difi'icult war 
against the Quadi and Marcomanni.^ The servile and profligate youths 
whom Marcus had banished, soon regained their station and influence 
about the new emperor. They exaggerated the hardships and dangers 
of a campaign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; and they as- 

* Commodus was the first Porphyrogrnelus (born since his father's acces¬ 
sion to the throne). By a new* strain of flattery, the Egyptian medals date 
by the years of his life; as if they were synonymous to those of hiS reign. 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. ii. p. 753. 

* Hist. August, p. 46. 

*Dion Cassius, I. Ixxii. p. 1203. 

‘According to TertuIIian (Apolog. c. 25), he died at Sirmium. But the 
situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, where both the Victors place his death 
is better adapted to the operations of the war against the Marcomanni and 
Quadi. 
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sured the indolent prince, that the terror of his name and the arms of 
his lieutenants would be sufficient to complete the conquest of the dis¬ 
mayed barbarians; or to impose such conditions as were more advan¬ 
tageous than any conquest. By a dexterous application to his sensual 
appetites, they compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined 
pleasures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which af¬ 
forded neither leisure nor materials for luxury.” Commodus listened 
to the plciising advice; but whilst he hesitated between his own inclina¬ 
tion and the awe which he still retained for his father’s counsellors, the 
sumnier iiii^ensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry into the cajiital was 
(It feru'd till the autumn. His graceful person,’" pripular address, and 
imagined virtues, attracted the public favour; the honourable peace 
which he had recently granted to the barbarians diffused an universal 
j(ty;‘' his impatience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the love 
of his country; and his dissolute course of amusements was faintly con¬ 
demned in a {)rince of nineteen years of age. 

During the tiiree first years of his reign, the forms, and even the spirit, 
of the old administration were maintained by thosi' faithful counsellors, 
to whom Marcus had recommended his son, and for whose wisdom and 
integrity Commodus still entertained a reluctant esteem. The young 
prince and his profligate favourites revelled in all the licence of .sf)V- 
ereign {)ower; but his hands were yet unstained with blood; and he had 
even displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might perhaps have 
rijxmed into solid virtue.'* A fatal incident decided his fluctuating 
character. 

One evening (a.d. 183), as the emj^eror was returning to the palace 
thrrugh a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre,’'' an assassin, 
who wailed his passage, rushed upon him with a drawm sword, loudly 
exclaiming, “ The senate sends you this/* The menace prevented the 
deed; the assassin was seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the stale, 
but w’ithin the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Lucius Verus. impatient of the second rank, and jealous of 
the reigning empress, had firmed the murderer against her brother’s life. 
She had not ventured to communicate the black design to her second hus¬ 
band Claudius Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished merit and un¬ 
shaken loyalty; but among the crowd of her lovers (for she imitated the 

®Herodian, 1. i. p. 12. 

”Herodian, 1 . j, p. 16. 

“This universal joy is well described (from the medals as well as his¬ 
torians) by Mr. Wotton, Hist, of Rome, p. 192, 193. 

“Manihus, the confidential secretary of Avidius Cassius, was discovered 
after he had Iain concealed several years. The emperor nobly relieved the 
public an.xicty by refusing to see him and burning ins papers without open¬ 
ing them. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1300 . 

" Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 
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manners of Faustina), she found men of des|)erate fortunes and wild 
ambition, who were prepared to serve her more violent as well as her 
tender passions. The conspiratc^rs exj^erienced the rigour of jusliee. and 
the abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, and after\^ards 
with death. 

But the words of the assassin sunk deej> into the miml of ('onimodus. 
and left an indelible impresden of fear and hatred against the whole 
iiody of the senate. Those whom he had dreaded a*' importunate tnin- 
inters, he now su'^[H‘cted as secret enemies. I'he I)eIatur^. a race of men 
discouraged, and almost e.xtinguished, under the former leigns. again 
became formid.ible. as ‘'oon as they distocered that the emperor was 
desirous of hnding disaffection ami treason in the senate. Tliat as- 
senibly, wlhim Marcus bad ever considered as the great couniil of the 
nation, was caunposed of the imM distinguisheil of the Roman'', and 
distinction of everv kinrl soon beranie triniinal I he possessi<tn of 
wealth stimulated the diligence of the informers, rigid \irtue implied 
a tacit censure of the irregularities 0! (.'ommodus. inijxulan! services 
implied a dangerous superiority of merit, and the fnendsbi]! of the father 
alwavs insured the aversion of the son. .'suspicion was ecjuivalent to 
proof, trial to condemnation. 1 he exeiution <»f a tomsideralile senator 
was attended with the death of all who might lament or revenge his fate; 
and when ( ommodus had onre tasted human blood, he bc*came in¬ 
capable of pity or rcnioi-.e. 

Of these iiUKKcnt victims of tyranny, none di(*d more lamented than 
the two brothers of the Quintilian family. Maximus and ('ondianus; 
whose fraternal love has saved llieir names from oblivion, and endeared 
their memory to posterity. Their studie-' ami their on U])ation.s, their 
pursuits and their pleasuies. were still the same In the enjoyment of 
a great estate, they never admitted llie idea of a separate interest; some 
fragments are now extant of a treatise which they com{Ktsed in com¬ 
mon; and in every action of life it was o]>servc*d that their twa) bodies 
were animated by one soul. The Anltmines, who valued their virtues, 
and delighted in their union, raisc*d them, in the same year, to the 
consulship: and Marcus afterwards intrusted to their joint care the 
civil administration of (Greece, and a great military command, in which 
they obtained a signal victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty ol 
Commodus unitc'd them in dcath.*'^ 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblc^^t lilood of the senate, 
at length recnilc-d on the principal instrument of his cruelty. Whilst 
Commodus was immersed in blood and luxury, he devolved the detail 
of the public business on Perennis: a servile and ambitious minister, 
who had obtained his post by the murder of his predecessor, but w-hc 

*' Dion, 1 Ixxii. p. 1205. Hcrodian, 1 i p. 16. Hist. .August, p. 4 (i 

“ In a note upon the Augustan History, p. q 6 . Casaubon has collected 4 
number of particulars concerning these celebrated brothers. 
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possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. By acts of extor¬ 
tion, and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his avarice, he 
had accumuLitcd an immense treasure. The Praetorian guards were 
under his immediate command; and his son, who already discovered a 
military genius, was at the head of the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired 
to the empire; or what, in the eyes of Comn»odus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, 
surprised, and (a.d. i86) put to death. The fall of a minister is a 
very triOing incident in the genera! history of the empire; but it was 
hastened by an extraordinary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, 
discontented with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifl(‘en hundred select men, with instructions to march to Rome, and 
lay their complaints before the emfKTor. These military petitioners, by 
their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the divisions of the guards, 
Uy exaggerating the strength of the British army, and by alarming the 
fears of ('ommodus, exacted and olitained the minister's death, as the 
only redress of their gidcvances.'" This presumption of a distant army, 
and their discoveiy of the weakness of government, was a sure presage 
of the most dreadful convulsions. 

The negligence of the public administration was betrayed soon after¬ 
wards by a new disorder which arose from the smallest beginnings. A 
spirit of desertion l)egan to prevail among the troops; and the deserters, 
instead of seeking their flight in safety or concealment, infested the 
highways. Maternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above his 
station, collected these bands of rol^bers into a little army, set open the 
prisons. in\’itecl the slaves to assert their freedom, and plundered with 
impunity the rich and defenceless cities of Gaul and Spain. The gov¬ 
ernors of the provinces, who had long been the spectators, and perhaps 
the partners, of his depredations, were, at length, roused from their 
supine iinlolence by the threatening commands of the emperor. Mater- 
nus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw that he must be over¬ 
powered. A great effort of despair was his last resource. He ordered his 
followers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small parties and various dis¬ 
guises, and to assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of the 
festival of CybeleP* To murder Commodus, and to ascend the vacant 
throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His measures were so 

“Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1210. Hcrodian, 1 . I p. 22. Hist. .August, p. 48. Dion 
gives a much le.ss odious character of Perennis than the other historians. 
His modcr.itian is almost a pledge of his veracity. 

” During the second Punic war, the Romans imported from Asia the wor¬ 
ship of the mother of the gods. Her festival, the Megaksia. began on the 
fourth of April, and lasted six days. The streets were crowded with mad 
proccssion.s, the theatres with spectators, and the public tables with unbidden 
guests. Order and police were suspended, and pleasure was the only serious 
business of the city. .See Ovid, de Fastis, 1 - iv. i8g. etc. 
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ably concerted, that his concealed troops already filled the streets of 
Rome. The envy of an accomplice discovered and ruined this singular 
enterprise, in the moment when it was ripe for execution.'" 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of mankind from a vain 
persuasion, that those who have no dependence, except on their favour, 
will have no attachment, except to the person of their benefactor. 
Cleander, the successor of Terennis. was a Phrypan by birth: of a 
nation, over whose stubborn, but servile temper, blows only could pre¬ 
vail.'” He had been sent from his native country to Rome, in the 
capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the Imperial palace, rendered 
himself useful to his ma>ters passions, and rapidly ascended to the 
most exalted station which a subject could enjoy. His influence over 
the mind of Commodus was much greater than that of his predeces.sor; 
for Cleander was devoid of any ability or virtue w'hich could inspire 
the emperor with envy or distrust. Avarice was the reigning passion of 
his soul, and the great principle of his admini.stration. 1'he rank of 
Consul, of I’atrician, of Senator, was exposed to public sale; and it would 
have been considered as disaffection if any one had refused \o purchase 
these empty and disgraceful honours witli the greatest ]xirt of his for¬ 
tune.*" In the lucrative provincial employments, the minister shared 
with the governor the spoils of the ficople. The execution of the laws 
w'as venal and arbitrary. A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only 
the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly condemned; but 
might likewise inflict whatever punishment he pleased on the accuser, 
the witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means. Cleander, in the space of three years, had accumu¬ 
lated more wealth than had ever yet been possessed by any freedman.'^’ 
Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the magnificent present^; which 
the artful courtier laid at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public envy, Cleander, under the emperor’s name, erected 
baths, porticos, and places (»f exercise, for the use of the people.** He 
flattered himself that the Romans, dazzled and amused by this ap¬ 
parent liberality, would be less affected by the bloody .scenes which were 
daily exhibited; that they would forget the death of Byrrhus, a senator 
to whose superior merit the late emperor had granted one of his daugh¬ 
ters; and that they would forgive the execution of Arrius .Antoninus, 
the last representative of the name and virtues of the Antonines. The 

“ Herodian, I. i. p. 23, 28. 

” Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 

" One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon mot, 
that Julius Solon was banished into the senate. 

“Dion ( 1 . Ixxii. p. 12, 13) observes, that no freedman had pos-sessed riches 
equal to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, however, to 
upwards of five and twenty hundred thousand pounds; Ter millies. 

“Dion. 1 . Ixxii. p. 12, 13. Herodian, 1 . i. p. 29. Hist. August, p. 52. These 
baths were situated near the Porta Capena. Nardini Roma Antica, p. 79 - 
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former, with more integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, 
to his brother-in-law, the true character of Cleander. An equitable 
sentence pronounced by the latter, when Proconsul of Asia, against a 
worthless creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him.*^ After the 
fall of Perennis, the terrors of Cummodus had, for a short time, assumed 
the appearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of 
his acts, loaded his memory with the public execration, and ascribed 
to the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister, all the errors of his 
inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only thirty days; and, 
under Cleander’s tyranny, the administration of Perennis was often 
regretted. 

Pe.slilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of the calami¬ 
ties of Rome.'* The first could lie only imputed to the just indignation 
of the gods; but (a.d. 189) a monopoly of corn, supported by the riches 
and power of the minister, was considered as the immediate cause of 
the second. The popular discontent, after it had long circulated in 
whispers, broke out in the assembled circus. The people quilted their 
favourite amusements for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed 
in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the emperor's retire¬ 
ments, and demanded, with angry clamours, the head of the public 
enemy. Cleander, who commanded the Prictorian guards,*"’ ordered a 
body of cavalry to sally forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. 
The multitude fled with precipitation towards the city; several were 
slain, and many more were trampled to death: but when the cavalry 
entered the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot guards 
who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Prxtorian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The tumult 
became a regular engagement, and threatened a general massacre. The 
Pratorians, at length, gave way, oppr^sed with numbers; and the tide 
of popular fury returned with redoubled violence against the gates of 
the palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, and alone uncon¬ 
scious of the civil war. It was death to approach his person with the 

“Hist. August, p. 48. 

” Herodiaii, 1 . i. p. 28. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 12x5. The latter says, that two 
thousand persons died every day at Kome, during a considerable length of 
time. 

“Tuneque primum tres prsefecti pnetorio fuere: inter quos libertinus. 
From some remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, whilst he assumed 
the powers, of Pnton’an pr:cfcct. As the other freedmen were styled, from 
their several departments, a rationihus, ab eptsioHs; Cleander called himself 
0 pugiouc, as intrusted with the defence of his master’s person. Salmasius 
and Casaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this passage. 

“‘Ot r^s w6\«m rifoi crpaTiSrai. Herodian, 1 . k p. 31. It is doubtful 
whether he means the Pratorian infantry, or the cohortes urbanae, a body 
of six thousand men, but whose rank and discipline were not equal to their 
numbers. Neither Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide this question. 
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unwelcome news. He would have perished in this supine security, had 
not two women, his elder sister Fadilla, and Marcia, the most favoured 
of his concubines, ventured to break into his pre.sence. Bathed in tears, 
and with dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his feet; and with 
all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to the affrighted emiwror, 
the crimes of the mini.ster, the rage of the people, and the impending 
ruin, which, in a few minutes, would burst over his palace and jierson. 
Commodus started from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the 
head of t'leander should be thrown out to the people. The desired 
spectacle instantly appea.sed the tumult; and the son of Marcus might 
even yet have regained the affection and confidence of his outraged sub¬ 
jects.-' 

But c\ery sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct in the mind 
of Commodus. Whilst he thus abandoned the reins of emitire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sovereign power, except the 
unbounded licence of indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in ;i seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and as many boys, 
of every rank, and of every province; and. wherever the arts of seduc¬ 
tion proved ineffectual, the brutal lover had recourse to violence. The 
ancient historians have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of prosti¬ 
tution, which scorned every restraint of nature or modesty; but it would 
not be easy to translate their t<X) faithful descriptions into the dece.icy 
of modern language. The intervals of lust were filled up with the basest 
amusements. The influence of a polite age, and the labour of an atten¬ 
tive education, had never been able to infuse into his rude and brutish 
mind the least tincture of learning; and he was the first of the Roman 
emperors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the under banding. 
Nero himself excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arti of music 
and poetry; nor .should we despise his pursuits had he not converted 
the pleasing relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious business and 
ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his earliest infancy, dis¬ 
covered an aversion to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attachment to the amusements of the populace; the sports of the circus 
and amphitheatre, the combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts. The masters in every branch of learning, whom Marcus pro¬ 
vided for his son, were heard with inattention and disgust; whilst the 
Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot 
with the bow, found a disciple who delighted in his application, and 
soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors, in the steadiness of 
the eye, and the dexterity of the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their master’s vices, 
applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious voice of flattery re¬ 
minded him that by exploits of the same nature, by the defeat of the 


Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1215. Herodian, 1 . i. p. 32. Hist. August, p, 48 
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NeiTiiTan lion, and the slaughter of the wild boar of Erymanthus, the 
Grecian Jlercules had acquired a place among the gods, and an im¬ 
mortal memory among men. They only forgot to observe, that, in the 
first ages of society, when the fiercer animals often dispute with man 
the possession of an unsettled (ountry, a successful war against those 
savage^ is one of the most innifcent and benciicial labours of heroism. 
In the civilised stale of the Roman empire, the wild iieasts had long since 
retired from the face of man, and the neighbourhood of pojiuU'us cities. 
I'o surpri;e them in their solitary haunts, and to transport them to 
Rome, tiiat they might be .^lain in i>«»in]) by the hand of an emperor, was 
an entetprise equally ridiculous for the piincc, and oppressive for the 
j^eople. ** Ignorant (»f iiie')e distinctions. Coin.mo.ius eagerly embraced 
the glorious reseinblame, and styled hiirsclf (as wv still read on his 
medals*'') the Roman Hercules. I'he club and the lion’s hide were 
placed by the side of llic throne, amongst the ensigns of sovereignty; 
and statues were erected, in which ('ommixlus was represented in the 
character, and with the attrilmtes, c'f the god, whose valour and dexterity 
he endeavoured to emulate in the daily course of his ferocious amuse¬ 
ments.-'" 

Elated with these praises, which gradually extinguished the innate 
sense of shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of the 
Roman people, those exercises, which till then he had decently cord'ined 
within the walls of his palace, and to the presence of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motives of flattery, fear, and riiriosity, 
attracted to the amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of .spectators: 
and some degree of applause was deservedly bestowed on the uncom¬ 
mon skill of the Imperial performer. Whether he aimed at the head 
or heart of the animal, the wound was alike certain and mortal. With 
arrows, whose point was shaped into the form of a crescent, Commodus 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut asunder the long bony neck 
of the ostrich."’ .-V panther was let loose; and the archer waited till 
he had leaj^ed upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the 
shaft flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man remained unhurt. The 
dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions; a hundred 
darts from the unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they 

"The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open villages 
and cultivated country, and they infested them with impunity. The royal 
beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the capital; and the 
unfortunate peasant, who killed one of them, though in Ins own (lefcnce. 
incurred a very heavy penalty. This extraordinary pamr-Ia-v was mitigated 
by Honorius, and finally repealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. 
p. g2, et Comment Gothofred. 

"Spanheim de Numismat. Dissertat. xii. tom. ii. p. 493 - 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. i2i6 . Hist. August p. 49 - 

“The ostrich's neck is three feet long, and composed of seventeen verte- 
brjc. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle. 
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ran raging around the Arena. Neither the huge bulk of the clepliant, 
nor the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke. 
Ethiopia and India yielded their nn’st extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were shin in the amphitheatre, which had i)een seen 
only in the representations of art. or perhaps of fancy. - In all these 
exhibitions, the securest precautions were used to prnt»vt the jH'rsmi of 
the Roman Hercules from the desj^eratc spring of any savage, who migiit 
possibly disregard the dignity of the emperor, and the sanctity of the 
god."’ 

But the meanest of the jK)pulace were affected with shame and indig¬ 
nation when they beheld their stjvereign enter the lists as a gladiator, 
and glory in a profession which the laws and manners of tli;' Romans 
had branded with the justest note of infamy."^ He chose the habit av.d 
arms of the Sreufor, whose combat with the Retiarius form'ai one of the 
most lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphitheatre. I'lie Srdi- 
tor was armed with an helmet, sword, and buckler; his naked antagonist 
had only a large net and a trident; with the one he endeavoured to en¬ 
tangle, with the other to dispatch, his enemy. If he missed the first 
throw, he was obliged to fly from the pursuit of the Sccuior, till he had 
prepared his net fur a second cast."' 'J'hc emperor fought in tliis cliar- 
aclcr seven hundred and lhirt_v-five limes. These glorious achievements 
were carefully recortled in the public acts of the empire; and that he 
might omit no circu.mslanee of infamy, he received from the common 
fund of gladiators, a stipend so e.xorbitant, that it became a new and 
most ignominious lax upon the Roman people.'’” It nwy !>e easily sup¬ 
posed that in these engagements the master of the world was always 
successful: in the amphitheatre his victories were not often snneuinary; 
but when he exercised his skill in the .school of gladiators, or his own 
palace, his wretched antagonists wei’c frequently honoured with a mortal 
wound from the hand of Cominodus, and obliged to seal their flattery 

“Conimodfi': kiik-d a camclfjpardalis i»r giraffe (Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p 1211), 
the tallest, the most gentle, and the mo.st useless of (he large quadrupeds 
This Singular animal, a native only of the interior parts of Africa, has not 
been seen in Europe since the revival of letters, and thoiigii H. de Huffon 
(Hist. Naturelle, tom. xni) has endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured 
to delineate, the giralTc. 

“Herodian, 1 . i. p. 37. Hist. Augu.st. p. 50. 

’*The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and knights 
to embrace this scandalous profession, under {lain of infamy, or, what was 
more dreaded by those profligate wretches, of exile. The tyrants allured 
them to dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero once produced, in the arena, 
forty senators and 'si.xty knights. Lipsius, .Saturnalia, 1 . 11. c. 2. He has 
happily corrected a passage of Suetonius, in Nerone, c. 12. 

“Lipsius, !. n. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a picturesque 
description of this combat. 

*• Hist. August, p. 50. Dion. I. Ixxii. p. 1220. He received for each time, 
dfcirt about £8000 sterling. 
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with their biood/'*^ He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The 
name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was the only one which delighted 
his car. It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations"'' of the mournful and applauding senate.^'* 
Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of Lucilla, was the only 
senator who asserted the honour of his rank. As a father, he permitted 
his sons to consult their safely by attending the amphitheatre. As a 
Rimian, he declared, that his own life was in the emperor's hands, but 
that he would never behold the son of Marcus prostituting his person 
and dignity. Notwithstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianus es¬ 
caped the resentment of the tyrant, and with his honour had the good 
fortune to preserve his life."*” 

Commudus had now attained the sumnut of vice and infamy. Amidst 
the acclamations {>f a flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and hatred of every man 
of sense and virtue in his empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by 
the consciousness of that hatred, by the en\7 of every kind of merit, 
by the just ap[)rchensicm of danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which 
he contracted in his daily amusements. History has preserved a long 
list of con.sular senators sacrificed to hisw'anton suspicion, which sought 
out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate persons connected, how¬ 
ever remotely, with the family of the Anlonines, without sparing even 
the ministers of his crimes or pleasures.'*^ His cruelty proved at last 
fatal to himself. He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of 
Rome: he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. 
Marcia his favourite concubine, Eclectus his chamberlain, and l.aetus his 
Prretorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their companions and prede¬ 
cessors. resoh’cd to prevent the destruction which every hour hung over 
their heads, either from the mad caprice of the tyrant.*- or the sudden 
indignation of the people. Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a 
draught of wine to her lover, aft'er he had fatigued himself with hunting 


"Victor tells us. that Commodus onb' allowed his antagonists a leaden 
weapon, dreading most probably the consequences of their despair. 

“They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, Paulus 
first of the Sccutors, etc. 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and danger. 

** He mixed, however, some prudence with bis courage, and passed the 
greatest part of his time in a country retirement; alleging his advanced age, 
and the weakness of his eyes. “1 never saw him in the senate,” says Dion, 
“except during the short reign of Pertina-x." AH his infirmities had sud¬ 
denly left him, and they returned as suddenly upon the murder of that ex¬ 
cellent prince. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1227* 

"The praefects were changed almost hourly or daily; and the caprice of 
Commodus was often fatal to his most favourite chamberlains. Hist. August. 


p. 46, 51. 

** fWenck says that Commodus had already given orders for their death. 


.- 0 . S.] 
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some wild beasts. Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he was labour¬ 
ing with the effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust youth, by pro¬ 
fession a wrestler, entered his chamber, and strangled him without re¬ 
sistance. The body was secretly conveyed out of the palace, before 
the least suspicion was entertained in the city, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the son of Marcus, and so 
easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers of 
government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so many millions of 
subjects, each of whom was equal to their master in personal strength 
and personal abilities.'*-’ 

The measures of the conspirators were conducted with the deliberate 
coolness and celerity which the greatness of the occasion required. They 
resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne with an emperor whose char¬ 
acter would justify and maintain the action that had been committed. 
They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the city, an ancient senator of con¬ 
sular rank, whose conspicuous merit had broke through the obscurity 
of his birth, and raised him to the first honours of tlie state. He had 
successively governed most of the provinces of the empire; and in all his 
great employments, military as well as civil, he had uniformly dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of 
his conduct.He now remained almost alone of the friends and minis¬ 
ters of Marcus; and when, at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news, that the chamberlain and the pra*fect were at his door, 
he received them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would ex¬ 
ecute their master’s orders. Instead of death, they offered him the 
throne of the Roman world. During some moments he distrusted their 
intentions and assurances. Convinced at length of the death of Com¬ 
modus, he accepted the purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural 


“Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1222. Herodian, I. i. p. 43. Hist. August, p. 52. 

“Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son of a 
timber-merchant. The order of his employments (it is marked by Capito- 
hnus) well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the form of government 
and manners of the age. i. He was a centurion. 2. Pra-fect of a cohort 
in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in I>ritain. 3. He obtained an /Ua, or 
squadron of horse, in Masia. 4. He was commissary of prnvision.s on the 
.<^milian way. 5. He commanded the fleet upon the Khine. 6. He was 
procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about H600 a year. 7 - He commanded 
the Veterans of a legion. 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9. Of praetor. 
10. With the command of the first legion in Rha*Ha and Noricum. ir. He 
was consul about the year 175. 12. He attended Marcus into the east. 13. 
He commanded an army on the Danube. 14. He was con.sular legate of 
Mxsia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He had the care 
of the public provisions at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of Africa. 20. 
Praefect of the city. Herodian ( 1 . i. p. 48) docs justice to his disinterested 
spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected every popular rumour, charges him 
with a great fortune acquired by bribery and corruption. 
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effect of his knowledge both of the duties and of the dangers of the 

supreme rank/® 

Laetus conducted without delay his new emperor to the camp oi the 
Prstorians, diffusing at the same time through the city a seasonable 
report that Comm(>dus died suddenly of an a[M)plexy; and that the vir¬ 
tuous Perlinax had already succeeded to the throne. The guards were 
rather surprised than pleased with the su-spicious death of a prince whose 
indulgence and liberality they alone had experienced; but the emer¬ 
gency of the occasion, the authority of their prarfect, the reputation of 
i'ertinax, and the clamours of the people, obliged them tn stifle their 
secret discontents, to accept the donative promised of the new emperor, 
to swear allegiance to him, and with joyful acclamations and laurels in 
their hands to conduct him to the .senate-house, that the military consent 
might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with the dawn of day, and 
(a.d. 193, ist January) the commencement of the new year, the sena¬ 
tors expected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.'" In 
spite of ail remonstrances, even of those of his creatures, who yet pre¬ 
served any regard for prudence or decency, Commodus had resolved to 
pass the night in the gladiators’ school, and from thence to take pos¬ 
session of the consulship, in the habit and with the attendance of that 
infamous crew. On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was 
called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and to 
ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few minutes they sat in 
silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, and suspicious 
of the cruel artifices of Commodus; but when at length they were as¬ 
sured that the tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to all the 
transports of joy and indignation. I’ertinax, who modestly represented 
the meanness of his extraction, and pointed out several noble senators 
more deserving than himself of the empire, was constrained by their 
dutiful violence to ascend the throne, and received all the titles of Im¬ 
perial power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. The 
memory of Commodus was branded with eternal infamy. The names 
of tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every corner of 
the house. They decreed in tumultuous voles,*' that his honours should 
be reversed, his titles erased from the public monuments, his statues 
thrown down, his body dragged with a hook into the stripping-room of 
the gladiators, to satiate the public fury'; and they expressed some in¬ 
dignation against those officious servants who had already presumed to 

** Julian in the Caisars taxes him with being accessory to the death of Corn- 
modus. 

*’ (The senate always assembled on the eve of the 1st January to dedicate 
themselves to the service of the state.—O, S.] 

*' f What Gibbon calls " tumultuous votes" were only the applause and 
acclamations which recurred so often in the senate.— 0 . S.] 
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screen his remains from the justice of the senate. But Pertinax could 
not refuse those last rites to the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his 
first protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel fate of 
his brother-in-law, and lamented still more that he had deserved it.**' 
These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, whom the 
senate had flattered when alive with the most abject servility, betrayed 
a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. The legality of those decrees 
was however supported by the principles of the imperial constitution. 
To censure, to dejxise. or to punish with death, the first magistrate of 
the republic, who had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative of the Roman senate: but that feeble assembly 
was obliged to content itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that pub¬ 
lic justice, from w^hich, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism.^*’ 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessor’s memory; 
by the contrast of his own virtues with the vices of ('ommodus. On 
the day of his accession, he resigned over to his wife and son his whole 
private fortune; that they might have no pretence to solicit favours at 
the expense of the state. He refused to flatter the vanit}' of the former 
with the title of .Augusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the 
latter by the rank of Caisar. Accurately distinguishing between the 
duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a 
severe simplicity, which, while it gave him no assured prospect of the 
throne, might in time have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affable. He lived with the virtuous 
part of the senate (and in a private station, he had been acquainted 
with the true character of each individual), without either pride nr 
jealousy; considered them as friends and companions, with whom he 
had shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy 
the security of the present time. He very frequently invited them to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed by those 
who remembered and regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commodus.^* 
To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand 

“ Capitolinus gives us the particulars of thc.se tumultuary votes, which 
were moved by one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole 
body. Hist. August, p. 52. 

"The senate condemned Nero to be put to death wore majorum. Sucton. 
c. 49 - 

[No particular law assigned this right to the .senate; it was deduced 
from the ancient principles of the republic. Gibbon appears to infer (says 
Wenck), from the passage of Suetonius, that the senate, according to its 
ancient right, punished Nero with death. The words, however, were wnre 
majorum, and they refer not to the decrees of the senate, hut to the kind of 
death he was to die, which was taken from an old law of Romulus.— 0 . S.) 

“Dion (I. Ixxiii, p. 1223) speaks of these entertainments, as a senator 
who had supped with the emperor; Capitolinus (Hist. August, p. 58), like 
a slave, who had received his intelligence from one of the scullions. 
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of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 
innocent victims, who yet survived, were recalled from exile, released 
from prison, and restored to the full possession of their honours and 
fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered senators (for the cruelty 
of (.’ommndus endeavoured to extend itself beyond death) were de¬ 
posited in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was justified, 
and every consolation was bestowed on their ruined and afflicted families. 
Among these consolations, one of the most grateful was the punishment' 
of the Delators; the common enemies of their master, of virtue, and of 
tlicir country. Yet even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Per¬ 
tinax pro ceded with a steady temper, which gave everything to justice, 
and nothing to popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of the 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopied, v,hi h could collect the property of the subject into the coffers 
of the prince; the rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very inade¬ 
quate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, no more than eight 
thousand pounds were found in the exhausted treasury,•*' to defray the 
current c>:[>cnscs of government, and to discharge the pressing demand 
of a liberal donative, which the new emperor had been obliged to promise 
to the Pragorian guards. Yet under th^e distressed circumstances, 
Pertinax had the generous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes in¬ 
vented by C’oinmodus, and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; 
declaring, in a decree of the senate, “ that he was belter satisfied to 
administer a poor republic wdth innocence, than to acquire riches by 
tlie ways of tyranny and dishonour.” Economy and industry he con¬ 
sidered as the pure and genuine sources of wealth; and from them he 
soon derived a copious supply for the public necessities. The expense 
of the h'uusehold was immediately reduced to one half. All the instru¬ 
ments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to public auction,gold and silver 
pla^e, chariots of a singular construction, a superfluous wardrobe of 
silk and embroidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves of both 
sexes; excepting only, with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms of their 
weei.dng parents. At the same time that he obliged the worthless fav¬ 
ourites of the tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satis¬ 
fied the just creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive restrictions which 
had been laid upon commerce, and granted all the uncultivated lands in 


us. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure 
f t ..'(M st'ptics milUes, above two and twenty millions sterling. Dion. 1 . 

1\' 1231- 

( ides the design of converting these useless ornaments into money, 
DIom {1. Ixxiii. p. 1229) assigns two secret motives of Pertinax. He wished 
t<i expose the vices of Commodus and to discover by the purchasers those 
who resembled hhn. 
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Italy and the provinces to those who would improve* them; with an 
exemption from tribute, during the term of ten years.^‘ 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured to I’ertinax the noblest 
reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to contemplate in their 
new emperor the features of that bright original; and flattered them¬ 
selves that they should long enjoy the benign influence of his adminis¬ 
tration. hasty zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied with 
less prudence than might have been expected from the years and ex¬ 
perience of Pertinax, proved fatal to himself and to his country. His 
honest indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, who found their 
private benefit in the public disorders, and who preferred the favour of 
a tyrant to the inexorable equality of the laws.*'® 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance of the 
Pra'torian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had re¬ 
luctantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the strictness uf the 
ancient disc ij)]ine, which he was preparing to restore; and they regretted 
the licence of the former reign. 1’heir <liscontcnts were secret]}’ fomented 
by Lfftus their j^radect, who found, when it was too late, that his new 
emperor woulil reward a servant, but would not be ruled by a favourite. 
On the third day of his reign the soldiers .seized on a ntihle senator, with 
a design to (any him to the camp, and Uj invest him witii the Imperial 
purple. Instead of being dazzled by the dangerous honour, the af¬ 
frighted victim escaped from their violence, and look refuge at the feet 
of Pertinax. A short time afterwards Sosius Falco, one of the consuls 
of the year, a rash youth,'"’ but of an ancient and opulent family, lis¬ 
tened to the voice of ambition; and a conspiracy was formed during a 
short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden return to 
Rome, and his resolute behaviour. Falco was on the point of being 
justly condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not been saved 
by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured emperor; who con¬ 
jured the senate, that the purity of his reign might not be stained by the 
blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of the Prs- 
torian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only 
after the death of Commodus, a general sedition broke out in the camp, 
which the officers wanted either power or inclination to suppress. Two 
or three hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at noon-day, 
with arms in their hands and fury in their looks, towards the Imperial 


“Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle ta}c.s of the private life of 
Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian in admiring his public conduct. 
“Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Li\^ ii. ^ 

“If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved wiffi 
the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of hts accession. The 
wise emperor only admonished him of his youth and inexperience, rlisu 
August, p. 55. 
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palace. The gates were thrown open by their companions upon guard; 
and by the domestics of the old court, who had already formed a secret 
conspiracy against the life of the too virtuous emperor. On the news 
of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, ad¬ 
vanced to meet his assassins: and recalled to their minds his own inno¬ 
cence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few moments they 
.stood in silent suspense, ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed 
by the venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, till at 
length the despair of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the 
country of Tongres'’^ le\’elled the first blow against Pertinax, who was 
instantly dispatched wdth a multitude of wounds. His head separated 
from liis body, and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph to the 
I^ra'torian camp, in the sight of a mournful and indignant people, who 
lamented the unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and the transient 
blessings of a reign, the memory of which could serve only to aggravate 
their approaching misfortunes.-"’'* 


CHAPTER V (193-197 A.D.) 

Public Sale of the F.mf>irc to Dtdius Julianus by the Prerforian Guards — Cla- 
ciius .-Ubmus w IWitam, rcsccnmus Suicr in Syria, and Scptimms S'everus 
in Pannonia. declare atjamsi the Murderers of Pertnwx—Civd Wars and 
I'irfory of Sn’cms over hts three Rivals—Kclaxalion of Discipline—Nexv 
Maxims of lt 07 'crHmcnt 

The power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive monarchy 
than in a small community. It has been calculated by the ablest poli¬ 
ticians, that no state, without being soon e.xhausted, can maintain above 
the hundredth part of its members in arms and idleness. But although 
this relative proportion may be uniform, the influence of the army over 
the re.sl of the .society will vary according to the degree of its positive 
strength. The advantages of military science and discipline cannot be 
exerted, unless a proper number of soldiers are united into one body^ 
and actuated by one soul. I\ith a handful of men, such an union would 
be ineffectual; with an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and the 
powers of the machine would be alike destroyed by the extreme minute¬ 
ness, or the excessive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this observa- 

•'The mexiern bishopric 01 Liege. This soldier probably belonged to tbe 
.iatavian horseguards, who were mostly raised in the ducliy of Gucldres 
imd the neighbourhood, and were distinguished by tlicir valour, and by tbe 
boldness with which they swam their horses across the broadest and most 
rapid rivers. Tacit Hist. iv. 12, Dion, 1 . Iv, p. 797. Lipsius de magni- 
tudine Romaiia, L u c. 4. 

^ ■Dion, 1 . Jxxiii. p. 1232. Herodian, L ii. p. 60. Hist. August, p. 58. Victor 
in Epitom. and in C*sarib. Eutropius. viii. 16. 
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tion we need only reflect, that there is no sujXTlority <if natural strength, 
artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which could enable one man tu keep 
in constant subjection one hundred of his Know-creature's: the tyrant of 
a single town, or a small district, would soon discover tliat an hundred 
armed followers were a weak defence against ten thousand peasiints or 
citizens; but an hundred Ihouiind wcH-distiplined stddiers will ct)m- 
mand, with despotic sway, ten millions of su{)je(ts; and a bod)' of ten 
or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into the most numerous 
popukice that ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. 

The Pra'torian hands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to 
the last-nientio!ied number.’ They derived their institution from Au¬ 
gustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws miirht colour, luii that 
arms alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had giadually former! 
this powerful body of guards in constant readiness to protect his person, 
to awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush the first motions 
of rebellion. He distinguished these favoured trooj)s by a double pay, 
and superior privileges; but, as their formidable aspect would at once 
have alarmed and irritated the Roman pcojfle. three cohorts only were 
stationed in the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed in the ad¬ 
jacent towns of Italy.- But after fifty yeans of peace and servitude, 
'I'iberius ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever riveted the fet¬ 
ters of his country. Under the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the 
heavy burthen of military quarters, and of inlrmlucing a stricter disci¬ 
pline among the guards, he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp,' which was fortified with skilful care,' and placed on a command¬ 
ing situation.^ 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often fatal to 
the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the Pra?torian guards, as 
it were into the palace and the senate, the emperors taught them to 
perceive their own strengh, and the weakness of the civil government; 
to view the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay 
aside that reverential awe, which distance only, and mystery, can pre¬ 
serve towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness of an 


'They were originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitu.s and Dion 
are not agreed upon the subject), divided into as many cc-horts Vitclhus 
increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as we can learn from mscrip- 
tions, they never afterwards sunk much below that number. Lipsius de 
magnitudine Komana, i. 4 - 

’ Sueton. in August, c. 49 - T^- /- • i i •• 

• Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37 - Cassius. 1 . Ivn. p. W)?. 

‘In the civil war between Vitelhus and Vespasian, the Prtftorian camp 
was attacked and defended with .all the machines used m the siege of the 
best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. mA 

‘Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Quinnal and 
Viminal hills Narclini Roma Antica. p. . 74 . Dona.aa do Roma Ant,qua, 
p. 46. 
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opulent city, their pride was nourished by the sense of their irresistible 
weight; nor was it passible to conceal from them, that the person of the 
sovereign, the authority of the senate, the pubiic treasure, and the seat 
of empire, were ai! in their hands. To divert the Pratorian bands from 
these dangerous rellertions, the firmest and best established princes were 
oliliged to mix blandishments with commands, rewards with punish¬ 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their 
irregularities, and to purchase their precarious faith by a liberal dona¬ 
tive; which, since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of every new emperor.'’ 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to justify by arguments, the 
power which they asserted by arms; and to maintain that, according 
to the puresf principles of the constitution, /heir consent was essentially 
necessary in the appointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, 
of generals, and of magistrates, however it had been recently usurped by 
the senate, w.as the ancient and undoubted right of the Roman people.' 
But where was the Roman people to he found? Not surely amongst 
the mixe;l multitude of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of property. 
The defenders of the state, selected from the flower of the Italian youth," 
and trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, and the best entitled to elect the military chief 
of the republic. The.se assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable, when the fierce Praetorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their swords into the 
scale." 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne, by the atro¬ 
cious murder of Pertinax; they dishonoured the majesty of it, by their 
subsequent conduct. The camp was without a leader, for even the 
Prefect Laetus, who had excited the tempest, prudently declined the 
public indignation. .Amidst the wild disorder Sulpicianus, the emperor’s 

‘Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who gave a 
donative. He gave guitto (Una. £120 (Sueton. in Claud, c. loi when Marcus, 
with his colleague I-ucius Venis, took quiet possession of the throne, he 
gave vicrtia, £160 to each of the guards. Hist. August, p. 25. (Dion, 1 . 
l.'ixiii. p. 12dl.) We may form some idea of the amount of these sums, by 
Hadrian’s complaint, that the promotion of a Caesar had cost him trr nillies, 
two millions and a half sterling. 

'Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second of 
Dionysius of Halicarna.ssus, show the authority of the people, even in the 
election of the kings. 

'They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies 
(Tacit. Annal. iv. 5). The emperor Otho compliments their vanity, with 
the flattering titles of halite .Mumni Romana vere juventus. Tacit. Hist. 

i. 84. 

*In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. Sec Livy, v. 48. Plutarch, in Caitiill. 
V- 143. 
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father-in-law, and governor of the city, who had been sent to the camp 
on the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury of the 
multitude, when he was silenced by the clamorous return of the mur¬ 
derers, bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax. Though history has ac¬ 
customed us to observe every principle and every passion yielding to 
the imperious dictates of ambition, it is scarcely cretlible that, in these 
moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have attpired to ascend a throne 
polluted with the recent blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a 
prince. He had already begun to use the only effectual argument, and to 
treat lor the Imperial dignity: but the more prudent of the I’ri'lorians, 
apjirehensive that, in this private contract, they should not obtaiti a 
just price for so valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts: and, 
with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world was to be disposed 
of to the best bidder by public auction."’ 

This infamous {^ffer, the most insolent excess of military licence, dif¬ 
fused an unir'ersal grief, shame, and indignation throughout the city. 
It reached at length the ears of Uidius Julianus, a wealthy senator, who, 
regardless of the public calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury 
of the table." His wife and his daughter, his freedmen and his para¬ 
sites, easily convinced him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly 
conjured him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. The vain old 
man (a.d. 193, March 28th) hastened to the Pr.Tlorian camp, where 
Sulpicianus w.as still in treaty with the guards; and began to bid against 
him from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy negotiation was trans¬ 
acted by faithful emissaries, who passed alternately from one candidate 
to the other, and acquainted each of them with the offers of his rival. 
Sulpicianus had already promised a donative of five thousand drachms 
(above one hundred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; when Julian, 
eager for the prize, rose at once to the sum of six thousand two hundred 
and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds sterling. The 
gates of the camp were instantly thrown open to the purchaser; he was 
declared emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from the soldiers, 
who retained humanity enough to stipulate that he should pardon and 
forget the competition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Prstorians to fulfil the conditions of the 
sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom they served and despised, 
in the centre of their ranks, surrounded him on every side with their 
shields, and conducted him in close order of battle through the deserted 
streets of the city. The senate was commanded to assemble; and those 
who had been the distinguished friends of Tertinax, or the personal 


“Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1234 - Herodian, I, ii. p. 63. Hist. August, p. 60, 
Though the three historians agree that it was in fact an auction, Herodian 
alone affirms that it was proclaimed as such by the soldiers. , 

“ Spartianus softens the most odius parts of the character and elevation ot 
Julian. 
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enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a more than common share 
of satisfaction at this happy revolution.*" After Julian had filled the 
senate-house with armed soldiers, he expatiated on the freedom of his 
election, his own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affections 
of the senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated their own and 
the public felicity; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on him all 
the several branches of the Imperial {xiwer.'’’ From the senate Julian 
'vas conducted, by the same military procession, to take possession of 
the palace. 1'hc first objects that struck his eyes were the abandoned 
trunk of Pertinax and the frugal entertainment prcfiared for his supper. 
'I'he one he viewed with indifference; the other with contempt. A mag- 
nincent feast was jireparcd by his order, and he amused himself till a 
very late Inuir with dice, and the performances of Pylades, ;i celebrated 
dancer, ^'et it was tibserved, that after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, 
and left him to darkne.ss. solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed a 
sleepless night ; revolving mo.st probably in his mind his own rash folly, 
the fate of his virtuous predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous 
tenure of an empire, which had not been acquired by merit, but pur¬ 
chased by money.** 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world he found him¬ 
self withtml a friend, and even without an adherent. The guards them- 
.selvcs were ashamed of the prince whom their avarice had persuaded 
them to accept; nor was there a citizen who did not consider his eleva¬ 
tion with horror, as the last insult on the Roman name. The nobility, 
whose conspicutms stalum and ample pos.sessions e?;acted the strictest 
caution, dissembled their sentiments, and met the affected civility of 
ll'.e emperor with smiles of complacency and professions of duty. But 
the people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent to 
their passions. The streets and public places of Rome resounded with 
^amours and imprecations. The enraged multitude affronted the per¬ 
son of Julian, rejected his liberality, and conKious of the impotence of 
their own resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers 
to assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre to the fron¬ 
tiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum. 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose company, or under whose 
command, they had so often fought and conquered. They received with 
surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with envy, the e.xtraordinary in- 

“Dion Cassius, at that time prator, had been a personal enemy to Julian. 
1 . Ixxiii. p. I2J5. 

'*IIist. August, p. 6i. We learn from thence one curious circumstance, 
that the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, was Immediately aggre¬ 
gated to the numlier of Patrician families. 

’‘Dion. 1 . Ixxiii. p. 12,15. Hist. August, p 6t. T have endeavoured to 
ilend into one consistent story the seeming contradictions of the two writers. 
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tellipence that the Pratorians had disposed of the empire by public 
auction; and they sternly refused to ratify the ignominious bargain. 
Their immediate and unanimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same lime to the public peace; as the goneral.s of the re¬ 
spective armies. C'lodius Albinus. Pescennius Niger, and Sejnimius 
Severus, were still more anxious to succeet! than to revenge the mur¬ 
dered Pertinax. Their f'lrces were exactly balanced. Each of them was 
at the head of three legions,'" with a numerous train of auxiliaries: and 
however difuTont in their characters, they were all sddiers of experience 
and cajiacity. 

Clodius Albinus. governor of Britain, surpassed both his competitors 
in the nobility of his extraction, which he dcrive<I from some of the most 
illustrious names of the old repuldic."’ But the liramh fiom whence 
he claimed his de.scent was sunk into mean (.ircumsiances. and trans¬ 
planted inifj a remote province. It is difficult to form a just idea of his 
true character. Under the philosophic chiak of austerity, he stands 
accused of concealing most of the vices which degrade human nature.‘‘ 
But his accusers are those venal writers who adored the fortune of 
Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, 
or the ap{)earances of virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good oj)inion of Marcus; and his preserving with the son the same 
interest which he bad acquired with the father, is a proof at lea.sl that 
he was possessed of a very flexible disposition. The favour of a tyrant 
does nut always suppose a want of merit in the object of it; he may, 
without intending it. reward a man of worth and ability, or he may 
find such a man useful to his own service. It does not appear that .M- 
binus served the son of Marcus, either as the minister of hi.s cruelties, 
or even as the associate of his pleasures. He was employed in a distant 
honourable command, when he received a confidential letter from the 
emperor, acquainting him of the treasonable designs of svime discon 
tented generals, and authorising him to declare himself the guardian ancf 
successor of the throne, by assuming the title and ensigns of Cresar.'' 
The governor of Britain wisely declined the dangerous honour, which 
would have marked him for the jealousy, or involved him in the ap¬ 
proaching ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by nobler, or, at least, 
by more specious arts. On a premature report of the death of the em¬ 
peror, he assembled his troops; and, in an eloquent discourse, deplored 
the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, described the happiness and glory 

“■Dion, 1 . Ixxiii, p. 1235 - 

”Thc Postumjan and the Cejonian; the former of whom was raised to 
the consulshii) in the fifth year after its institution. 

“Spartianus, in his HndiRcstcd collections, mixes up all the virtues and 
all the vices that enter into the human composition, and bestows them on 
the same object. Such, indeed, are many of the characters in the Augustan 
History. 

'’Hist. August. 0. 8o, 84. 
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which their ancestors had enjoyed under the consular government, and 
declared his firm resolution to reinstate the senate and people in their 
legal authority. This popular harangue was answered by the loud 
acclamations of the British legions, and received at Rome with a secret 
murmur of applause. Safe in the possession of this little world, and in 
the command of an army less distinguished indeed for discijdine than 
for numbers and valour,Albinus braved the menaces of ("ommodus, 
maintained towards Bertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly 
declared against the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the capi¬ 
tal added new weight to his sentiments, or rather to his jirofcssions of 
patriotism. A regard to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and Emperor; and he imitated perhaps the example of 
Ga!f)a. who. on a similar occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant 
of the senate and ^reople.-" 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger from an obscure 
birth and station to the government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which in limes of civil confusion gave him a near prospect of 
the throne. Vet his parts seem to have been better suited to the second 
than to the first rank; he was an unequal rival, though he might have 
approved himself an excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
disjilayed the greatness of his mind by adopting several useful institu¬ 
tions from a vanquished enemy.“‘ In his government, Niger acquired 
the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the provincials. His rigid 
discipline fortified the valour and confirmed the obedience of the 
former, whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the mild 
firmness of his administration, than with the affability of his manners, 
and the apparent pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 
pompous festivals.** As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious murder 
of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited Niger to 
assume the Imperial purple and revenge his death. The legions of the 
eastern frontier embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed provinces 
from the frontiers of Ethiopia*’'* to tKe Hadriatic cheerfully submitted 
to his power; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates con¬ 
gratulated his election, and offered him their homage and services. The 
mind of Niger w'as not capable of receiving this sudden tide of fortune; 

Pcrtina.x, who governed Britain a few years before, had been left for 
dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers. Hist. August, p. 54. Yet they loved and 
regretted him; admiranlibus cam virtutem ciii irascehantur. 

Suetonius in. Galba, c. lO. "Hist. August, p. 76 

“Herod 1 . ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John Malala. of .Antioch, shows the 
zealous attachment of his countrj'men to these festivals, which at once gratified 
their su|>crstition and their love of pleasure. 

“A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Augustan History, as 
an ally. and. indeed, as a personal friend of Niger. If Spartianus is not, as 
I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought to light a dynasty of tributary 
princes totally unknown to history. 
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he flattered himself that his accession would be undisturbed by competi¬ 
tion, and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed the vain pomp 
of triumph, he neglected to secure the means of victory. Instead of 
entering into an effectual negotiation with the jwwerfu! armies of the 
west, whose resolution might decide, or at least must balance, the mighty 
contest; instead of advancing without delay towards Rome and Italy, 
where his presence was impatiently expected.** Niger trilled away in 
the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable moments which were diligently 
improved by the decisive activity of Severus.*^ 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which wcupied the spac< 
])etween the Danube and the Hadriatic. was one of the last and mosi 
diflicult conquests of the Romans. In the defence of national freedom, 
two hundred thousand of these barbarians had once appeared in Ihu 
field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and exercised the \’igilan| 
prudence of Tiberius at the head of the c(»I!ectcd force of the empire."' 
The Pannonians yielded at length to the arms and institutions of Rome, 
Their recent subjection, however, the neitthlK)urlnKKl. and even the 
mixture, of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, 
as it has been observed, (o the jinKluclion of great bodies and slow 
minds,-'* all contributed to preserve some remains of their original fer¬ 
ocity, and under the tame and uniform countenance of Roman provin¬ 
cials, the hardy features of the natives were slil! to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions 
stationed on the banks of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual war¬ 
fare against the Germans and Sarmatians, w'ere deservedly esteemed the 
best troops in the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time commanded by Septimius 
Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent of private hon¬ 
ours, had concealed his daring ambition, which was never diverted from 
its steady course by the allurements of pleasure, the apprehen.sion of 
danger, or the feelings of humanity.*" On the first news of the murder 
of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, painted in the most lively colours 
the crime, the insolence, and the weakness of the Praetorian guards, and 
animated the legions to arms and to revenge. He concluded (and the 
peroration was thought extremely eloquent) with promising every 


”Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1238. Herod. 1 . ii. p. 67. A verse in every one’s mouth 
at that time seems lo express the general opinion of the three rivals; Optiraus 
est Niger, bonus Afcr, pessimus Albus. Hist. August, p. 75 - 
“ Hcrodian, 1 . ii. p. 7 i« . . r> < 

"See an account of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, 11. no, 
etc., who served in the army of Tiberius. , . ■ 

” Such is the reflection of Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 74 - Will the modem Austrians 
allow the influence? ^ . c * 

" In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, Commodus accuses 
as one of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, and wished to 
occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 
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soldier about four hundred pounds; an honourable donative, double in 
value to the infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased the em¬ 
pire.*® The acclamations of the army immediately saluted Severus 
with the names of Augustus, Periinax, and Emperor; and he (a.d. 193, 
April 13th) thus attained the lofty station to which he was invited, by 
ronscious merit and a long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful off¬ 
spring either of his superstition or policy.''* 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of his situation. His province extended to the Julian Alps, 
which gave an easy access into Italy; and he remembered the saying 
of Augustus, 'i'hat a Pannonian army might in ten days appear in sight 
of Rome.” By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, 
he might rcas(maldy hope to revenge Periinax, punish Julian, and re¬ 
ceive the homage of the senate and people, as their lawful emperor, 
behme his competitors, separated from Italy by an immense tract of sea 
and land, were apprised of his success, or even of his election. During 
the whole expedition he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep 
or food; marching on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of his 
columns, he insinuated himself into the confidence and affection of his 
troops, pressc'd their diligence, revived their spirits, animated their 
hopes, and was well satisfied to share the hardships (d the meanest 
soldier, whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority (if this reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself prepared, to 
dis|mte the empire with the governor of Syria; hul in the invincible and 
rajiid approach of the Pannonian legions, lie saw his inevitable ruin. 
The hasty arrival of every messenger increased his just apprehensions. 
He was successively informed that Severus had passed the Alps; that 
the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to opjicse his prcigress, had re¬ 
ceived him with the warmest professions of joy and duly; that the im¬ 
portant place of Ravenna had surrendered without resistance, and that 
the Hadriatic fleet was m the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was 
now within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; anrl every moment 
diminished the narrow span of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to protract, his ruin. 

“Pannonia wa.s too iK)or to .supply siuh a sum. It wa.s probably promised 
in the hhiiji, and paid at Rome, after ilic \ictory. In fixing the sum, I have 
adopted tile conjecture of Casauhon. Hist .August, p. 66. Comment, p. 115. 

“'’Hcrodian. 1 . ti. p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of 
the Danube, either at Carnuntum, according to Spartianus (Hist. .August, 
p. 65), or else at Sabaria, according to X'lctor. Mr. Hume, in supposing 
that the birth and dignity 01 Severus were too much inferior to the Imperial 
crown, and that he marched in Italy as general only, has not considered 
this transaction with his usual accuracy (Essay on the original contract). 

“Velleius Paterculus, 1 . li. c. 3. We must reckon the march from the 
nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the city as far as two 
hundred miles. 
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He implored the venal faith of the Prartorians, filled the city with un- 
ivailing preparations for war, drew lines round the suburbs, and even 
strengthened the fortifications of the palace; as if those last intrench* 
raents could be defended without hope of relief against a victorious 
invader. Fear and shame prevented the guards fnmi deserting his 
standard; but they trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and accustomed to vanquish the 
barbarians on the frozen Danube.’- They quitted, with a sigh, the 
pleasures of the Ixiths and iheatre.s, to put «)n arms, whose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the weight of which they were oppressed 
The unpiactised elqihants. whose uncouth appearance, it was honed, 
would strike terror into the army of the north, threw their unskilful 
riders; and the awkward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the 
fleet of •'di>enum. were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst 
the senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness (U' 
the usurper. ' 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling jierplexity. He in¬ 
sisted that Severus should be declared a public enemy by the senate. 
He intreated that the I'annonian general might be as.sf>cialed to the em¬ 
pire. He scDf public ambassadors of lonsular rank U) negotiate with 
his rival; he dispatched private absas.sins to take away his life. He 
designed that the \'estal virgins, and all the colleges of priests, in their 
sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the siicred pledges of the 
Roman religion, should advance, in solemn processum, Ui meet the Pan- 
nonian legions; and, at the same time, he vainly tried to interrogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices.-’’* 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchantments, guarded 
himself from the only danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at¬ 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, who never quitted his person or 
their cuirasses, either by night or by day, during the whole march. 
Advancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, 
the defiles of the .Apennine, received into his party the troops and am¬ 
bassadors sent to retard his progress, and made a short halt at Inlerarn- 
nia, about seventy miles from Rome. His victory was already secure; 
but the despair of the Prselorians might have rendered it bloody; and 
Severus had the laudable ambition of ascending the throne without draw¬ 
ing the sword."" His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, a.ssured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their worthless prince, and 

"This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real fact 
recorded by Dion, 1 . Ixxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

“ Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. J233. Herodian, I. ii. p. 81. There is no surer proof 
of the military skdl of the Romans, than their first surmounting the idle 
terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of elephants in war. 

"Hist. August, p. 62. 63. . 

“Victor and Eutropms. viii. 17, mention a combat near the Milvian bridge, 
the Ponte Molle, unknown to the better and more ancient writers. 
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the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the con¬ 
queror, he would no longer consider that melancholy event as the act 
af the whole body. The faithless Praetorians, whose resistance was sup¬ 
ported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy condi¬ 
tions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified to the senate 
that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. That assembly, con¬ 
voked by the consul, unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful em¬ 
peror, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and pronounced a sentence 
of deposition and death against his unfortunate successor. Julian was 
conducted into a private apartment of the baths of the palace, and (a.d. 
1Q3, June 2) beheaded as a common criminal, after having purchased, 
with an immense treasure, an anxious and prec.arious reign of only sixty- 
six days.^" The almost incredible expedition of Severus, who, in so short 
a space of time, conducted a numerous army from the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Tiber, proves at once the plenty of pnwisions 
produced by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of the mads, the 
discipline of the legions, and the indolent subdued temper of the prov¬ 
inces.''* 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two measures, the one 
dictated by policy, the other by decency; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new em{)eror entered Rome, 
he issued his commands to the Pra‘torian guards, directing them to wait 
his arrival on a large plain near the city, without arms, but in the habits 
of ceremony, in which they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose contrition was the effect 
of their just terrors. A chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight or resistance, they ex¬ 
pected their fate in silent consternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them 
with ignominy from the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banislied them, on pain of death, to 
the distance of an hundred miles from the capital. During the transac¬ 
tion, another detachment had been sent to seize their arms, occupy their 
camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of their despair.^® 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was next solemnised with 

“ Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, I. il. p. 83. Hist. Auguet. p. 63. 

” From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Pertinax 
was mardered on the 28th of March, and Severus most probably elected 
on the 13th of April (see Hist August p. 65, and Tillemont. Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393, Note 7 )* We cannot allow less than ten days 
after his election, to put a numerous army in motion. Forty days remain 
for this rapid march, and as wc may compute about eight hundred miles 
from Rome to the neighbourhood of Vienna, the army of Severus marched 
twenty miles every day, without halt or intermission. 

” Dion, t. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodivi, L xL p. 84. 
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every circumstance of sad magnificence** The senate, with a melan¬ 
choly pleasure, performed the last rites to that excellent prince, whom 
they had loved, and still regretted. The concern of his successor was 
probably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of I’ertinax, but those 
virtues would for ever have confined his ambition to a private station. 
Severus pronounced his funeral oration with studied eloquence, inward 
satisfaction, and well-acted sorrow; and by this pious regard to his 
memory, convinced the credulous multitude that he ahme was W'orthy to 
supply his place. Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, must 
assert his claim to the empire, he left Rtjme at the end of thirty days, 
and, without suffering himself to be elated by this easy victory, pre¬ 
pared to encounter his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an 
elegant historian to compare him with the first and greatest of the 
C’a'sars.'*'' The parallel is. at least, imperfect. Where shall we find, in 
the character (}f Severus, the commanding superiority of soul, the gen¬ 
erous clemency, and the various genius, which could reconcile and unite 
the love of pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, and the fire (d ambition? 

In one instance only they may be ccmipared with .some degree of pro- 
j^riety, in the celerity of their motions and their civil victories. In 
less than four years (a.d. 193-197). Severus subdued the riches of the 
east, and the vakmr of the west. He vanquished two conijX'titors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous armies, provided with 
weapons and discipline equal to his own. In that age, the art of forti¬ 
fication, and the principles of tactics, w’ere well understood by ail the 
Roman generals; and the constant .superiority of Severus was that of 
an artist who uses the same instruments with more skill and industry 
than his rivals. I shall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations; but as the two civil wars against Niger and 
against Albinus were almost the same in their conduct, event, and con¬ 
sequences, I shall collect into one point of view the most striking cir¬ 
cumstances. tending to develop the character of the conqueror, and the 
state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity 
of public transactions, offend us vrith a less degrading idea of mean¬ 
ness than when they are found in the intercourse of private life. In 

** Dion (I. Ixxiv. p. 1244), who assisted at the ceremony as a senator, gives 
a most pompous description of it 

*’Hcrodian, 1 . iii. Ic. 7] p. 1I2. 

“ Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan, to exalt the 
character of Casar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth book of 
the Pharsalia, where he describes him, at the same time, making love to 
Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of Egypt, and conversing 
with the sages of the country, is, in reality, the noblest panegyric. 

“Reckoning from his electron, April 13, 193, to the death of Albinus, Feb¬ 
ruary 19, >97. Tillemont’s Chronology. 
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the latter, Oiey discover a want of coura^^e; in the other, only a defect 

of power: and, as ft is impossible for (be most able statesman to subdue 
millhns of iollowers and enemies by their own personal strength, (he 
world, under the name of jxdicy. seems to have granted them a very 
liberal indulgence of craft and dissimulation. Yet the arts of Severus 
c.'innot be jusiihcd by the most am[)le privileges of stale reason. He 
j)r(>mised only to betray, be flattered only to ruin; and however he 
niig!)! occasionally bind himself by oaths and Ireatic.s, his conscience, 
(il;se{|uious to his interest, always released him from the inconvenient 
oblieation.^" 

li his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had 
advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would liavc sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even attacked him, at the same 
lime, with separate views and separate armies, the contest might have 
been lung and doubtful. Dut they fell, singly and surressively, an 
ea.sy pre\’ to the arts as well as arms of their subtle enemy. lulled into 
security by the moderation of his piofesskms, and overwhelmed by 
the rn[)idi(v of his action. He first marched against Niger, whose repu¬ 
tation and jxiwer he the most dreaded: but he declined any hostile 
declarations, suppres.seil the name of his antagonist, and only signified 
to the senate and people, his intention of regulating the eastern 
{xovinces. In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and intended 
successord^ with the most affectionate regard, and highly applauded 
his generous design of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To punish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of every Roman general. 
To pt'rseverc in arms, and to rej^ist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by 
the senate, would alone render him criminal.^"’ The sons of Niger 
had fallen into his hands among the children of tlie provincial gov¬ 
ernors, detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents.*^ 
As long as the power of Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they 
were educated with the most tender care, with the children of Severus 
himself; but they were soon involved in their father's ruin, and re¬ 
moved, first by e.xile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of public 
compassion.*" 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, he had reason to 

“ Hcrodian, 1 . ii. [c. 13I p. 85. 

** Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill. it was industriously given out 
that he intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his successors. As he could 
not be sincere with respect to both, he might not be so with regard to either. 
Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy so far as to profess that intention in the 
memoirs of his own life. 

Hist. August, p. 65. 

“ This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful to Severus. 
He found, at Rome, the Aildrcn of many of the principal adherents of his 
rivals; and he employed them more than once *0 intimidate, or seduce, the 
parents. 

Hcrodian, I. iii. p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 68. 
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apprehend that the governor of Britain might pass the sea and the 
Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and opjwse his return with 
the authority of the senate and the forces of the west. The ambiguous 
conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title. left room for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions of patriotism, and 
the jealousy of scn'ercign ptm'er, he accepted the precarious rank of 
Ccesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the first contest was 
decided, Severus treated the man. whtmi he had doomed to de^ituc* 
lion, with every mark of esteem and regard. Even in the letter, in 
which he announced his victiiry over Niger, he styles .Mhinus tlie 
brother of his soul and empire, sends him the affectionate salutations 
of his wife Julia, and his young family, and intre.ats him to pie'=er\’e 
the armies and the republic faithful to their common interest. The 
messengers charged with this letter weie instructed to accost the Ca*srir 
with respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge their daggers 
into his heart.'''' The conspiracy was discovered, and the tcH) credulous 
Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, and prepared for 
an unequal contest with his rival, who rushed upon him at the head 
of a veteran and victorious army. 

The military labours of .^everus seem inadequate to the importance 
of his coiKpiests. Ihvo engagements, the one near the Hellespont, 
the other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate of his S}Tian 
competitor; and the troops of Europe asserted their usual ascendant 
over the effeminate nativc.s of .Asia/” The battle of Lyons, where 
one hundred and fifty thousand'-” Romans were engaged, was equally 
fatal to Albinus. The valour of the British army maintained, indeed, 
a sharp and doubtful contest with the hardy discipline of the Illyrian 
legions. The fame and person of Severus appeared, during a few 
moments, irrecoverably lost, till that warlike prince rallied his fainting 
troops, and led them on to a decisive victory/’ The war was finished 
by that memorable day. 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been distinguished, not only 
by the fierce animosity, but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, 
of the contending factions. They have generally been justified by 
some principle, or, at least, coloured by some pretext, of religion, free- 


*" Hist. August p. Spartianus has inserted this curious letter at full 
length. , . , t 

Consult the third book of Hcrodian, and the seventy-fourth book of 
Dion Cassius. , n „ 

[There were really three battles, one near Cyzicus on the HeUespont, one 
near Nicrea in Rilhruia. the third near the Issus in Cilicia, where Alexander 
conquered Darius. Dion, 1 . Ixxiv. c. 6 and Hcrodian, 1 . in. 2-4— 0 . h.l 
*®Dion, 1 . Ixxv. p. 1260 • 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxv. [c. 61 p 1261. Herodian, I. in. P- no. Hist August, p. 
6d. The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoax, three or four leagues 
from Dyons. Tillcmont, tom. iii. p. ifA, Note iS. 
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dom, or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of independent property 
and hereditary influence. The troops fought like men interested in 
a decision of the quarrel; and as military spirit and party zeal were 
strongly diffused throughout the whole community, a vanquished chief 
was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager to shed their 
blood in the same cause. But the Romans, after the fall of the republic, 
combated only for the choice of ma.sters. Under the standard of a 
po[)uIar candidate for empire, a few enlisted from affection, some from 
fear, many from interest, none from principle. The legions, uninflamed 
by party zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and 
still more liberal promises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from 
the performance of his engagements, dissolved the mercenary allegiance 
of his followers; and left them to consult their own safety, by a timely 
desertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of little moment to the 
provinces, under whose name they were oppressed or governed; they 
were driven by the impulsion of the present power, and as soon as that 
power yielded to a superior force, they hastened to implore the clemency 
of the conqueror, who, as he had an immen.se debt to discharge, was 
obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the avarice of his 
soldiers. In the vast extent of the Roman empire, there were few 
fortified cities capable of protecting a routed army; nor was there any 
person, or family, or order of men, whose natural interest, unsupported 
by the powers of government, was capable of restoring the c.ause of a 
(inking party.''" 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single city deserves 
an honourable exception. .As Byzantium was one of the greatest pas- 
;ages from Europe into .Asia, it had been provided with a strong gar¬ 
rison, and a fleet of five hundred vessels was anchored in the harbour.'’’ 
The impetuosity of Severus dis.appointed this prudent scheme of de¬ 
fence; he left to his generals the siege of Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner enemy, 
pressed forward to encounter his rival. Byzantium, attacked by a 
numerous and increasing army, and afterwards by the whole naval 
power of the empire, sustained a siege of three years, and remained 
faithful to the name and memory of Niger. The citizens and soldiers 
(we know not from what cause) were animated with equal fury; sev¬ 
eral of the principal officers of Niger, who despaired of, or who dis¬ 
dained, a pardon, had thrown themselves into this last refuge: the 
fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the 
place, a celebrated engineer displa}’ed all the mechanical powers known 

“ Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, 

' "Most oi these, as may be supposed, were small open vessels; some, 
however, were galleys of two, and a lew of three ranks of oars. 
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to the ancients/'* Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. I'he 
magistrates and soldiers were put to the sword, the walls demolished, 
the privileges suppressed, and the destined capita) of the east subsisted 
only as an open village, subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. 
The historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and lamented the 
desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the revenge of .^cverus, for de* 
priving the Roman of the strongest bulwark against the bar¬ 

barians of Pontus and Asia.'*’’ The truth of this observation was hut 
too well justified in the succeeding age. when the (kuhiv fleets covered 
the Euxine. and passed thrtmgh the undefended Bosphorus into the 
centre of the xMediterranean. 

Both Niger and Alhinus were discovered and put to tleath in their 
flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor 
compassion. They had .staked their lives against the chance of emj)ire, 
and suffered what they would have inflicted; nor did Severus claim 
the arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live in a private 
station. But his unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged 
a spirit of revenge where there was no rtjom for a})prehension. The 
most considerable of the provincials, who. without any dislike to the 
fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under whose authority 
they were accidentally placed, were punished by death, exile, and 
especially by the confiscation of their estates. Many cities of the east 
were stript of their ancient honours, and obliged to jjay. into the 
treasury of Severus. four times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.'’*' 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty of Severus was, in 
some measure, restrained by the uncertainly of the event, and his 
pretended reverence for the senate. The head of Albinus, accom¬ 
panied w'ith a menacing letter, announced to the Romans, that he was 
resolved to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate competitors. 
He was irritated by the just suspicion, that he had never possessed 


“The engineer’s name was Prisons His skill saved his life, and he was 
taken into the service of the conqueror. Por the particular fact.s of the 
siege consult Dion Cassius ( 1 . Ixxv. (c. lol p. 1251), and Herodian {!. iii. (c. 6 ) 
p. 95); for the theory of it, the fanciful chevalier dc Folard may he looked 
into. Polyhe, tom. i. p. 7 ^- 1 r* t 

“Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus and some tnodera Greeks, 
we may be assured from Dion and Herodian, that Byiantium, many years 
after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 

jMilman considers that there is no contradiction between the account ot 
Dion and that of Spartianus and the modern Greeks. Dion does not say 
that Severus destroyed Byzantium, but that he stripped it of its franchises 
and privileges, deprived the Inhabitants of their properly, razed the forti¬ 
fications, and subjected the city to the jurisdiction of Perinthus, But ^enu 
came to regret his harshness and restored to Byzantium its rights and frar^ 
chises, and ordered temples to be built Zosimus mentions a portico which 
was built by Severus in Byzantium and called by his name.—O. S.J 
“ Dion, L Ixxiv. p. 1250* 
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the affections of the senate, and he concealed his old malevolence under 

the recent discovery of some treasonable correspondences. Thirty- 
five senators, however, accused of having favoured the party of Albinus, 
he freeJy pardoned; and, by his subsequent behaviour, endeavoured to 
convince them that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their sup¬ 
posed offences. But, at the .siime time, he condemned forty-one other 
.senators, whose names history has recorded; their wives, children, 
and clients, attended them in death, and the noblest provincials of Spain 
and Gaul were involved in the siime ruin. Such rigid justice, for so 
he termed it, was, in the opinion of Severus. the only conduct capable 
of ensuring peace to the people, or stability to the prince; and he con¬ 
descended slightly to lament, that, to be mild, it was necessary that 
he should first be cruel/’’* 

The true interest of an absolute mcmarch generally coincides with 
that of his people. Their numliers, their wealth, their order, and their 
security, are the be.st and only foundations of his real greatness; and 
were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might sufiply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus considered the Roman 
emjiire as his property, and had no sooner secured the possession, than 
he bestowed his care on the cultivation and improvement of so val¬ 
uable an acquisition, l^alutary law^, executed with inflexible firmness, 
soon corrected m(»si of the abuses with which, since the death of Marcus, 
every part of the government had been infected. In the administra¬ 
tion of justice, the judgments of the emperor were characterised by 
attention, di.sc'ernment, and impartiality; and whenever he deviated 
from the .strict line of equil)*, it w.is generally in favour of the poor 
and oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of humanity, as 
from the natural propensity of a despot, to bumble the pride of great¬ 
ness. and to sink all his subjects to the sJime common level of absolute 
dependence. His expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, and 
above all a constant and liberal distribution of corn and provisions, 
were the surest means of captivating the affection of the Roman 
people/'” The misfortunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm 
of {xiace and prosperity was once more experienced in the provinces; 
and many cities, restored by the munificence of Severus, assumed the 

"Dion (I Ixxv. p. 1264); only 20 senators are mentioned by him, but 41 
are named m the Augustan History, p. 69. among whom were six of the 
name of Pescennius. Herodian (L iti. p. 115) speaks in general of the cruelties 
of Severus. 

“Aurelius Victor. 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 127Z Hist. August, p. 67 [Spartian. Severus, c. 8]. 
Severus celebrated the secular games with extraordinary magnificence, and 
he left in the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at the rate 
of 75.000 modn. or about 2500 quarters per day. I am persuaded, that the 
granaries of Severus were supplied for a long term; but I am not less per- 
luaded, that policy on one hand, and admiration on the other, magnified the 
hoard far beyond its true contents. [Hist Aug. p. 73. Spar. Sev. c. 23.I 
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title of his colonies, and attested by public monuments their gratitude 
and felicity.®" The fame of the Roman arms was revived by that war¬ 
like and successful emperor,"* and he boasted with a just pride, that, 
having recei\’ed the empire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, 
he left it eslat)lished in profound, universal, and hon(nir:il)ie peace."* 

Although the wound.-* of civil war appeared completely healed, its 
mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution. Severus 
j)ossessed a considerable share of vigour and ability; but the daring 
soul of the lirst C’a'sar. or the deep jKdicy of Augustus, were scarcely 
ecjual to the ta.sk of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions. 
I’y gratitude, by mi.'*guided [)nli(y, liy seeming necessity, Severus was 
ii'iducrd to rcLi.\ the nerves of discipline."’ The vanity of his soldiers 
was llattered with the honour en' wearing gold rings; their ease was 
iiKluigtd in th*.‘ {permission of living with their wives in the idleness 
of (juarters. Pie increased their {pay Ipeyond the example of former 
times, and taught them to exjpect, and s(M)n to claim, extrafprdinarv 
donatives on every public occasion of danger or festiviu-. Klated 
by success, enervated by luxury, and raisetl above the level of suipiects 
by their dangerous privileges.''* they vKin l:erame incap.-ible of military 
fatigue, op[)re.ssive to the countr\. ;tnd irnjpatiem of a just subordina¬ 
tion. Their ofucers as.-^ertid the i-uperionty of rank !iy a more profuse 
and elegant luxury. There is still eMaiil a letter (d Severus. lamenting 
the licentious stale of the army, and exliorting one of hi'^ generals to 
begin the necessary reformation from the tribunes themselves; since, 
as he justly observes, the ofneer who lia.s forfeited the e-leem, will 
never command the obedience, of his soldiers.*''* Had tlie emneror 
pursued the train of reflection, he would have discovered that the 
primary cause of this general corruption might be asciibed, n..t indeed 
to the example, but to the pernicious indulgence, however, f)f the 
commander in chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the emjiirc, 
had received the just punishment of their treason; but the necessarj-, 

*"500 Spanhcim's treatise of ancient medals, the in.scr3ptiof)s, an<i nur 
learned travellers, Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, etc., who. 111 .\fnca, 
Greece, and Asia, have found more monuments of Severus ihaii cl any 
other Koman emperor whatsoever. 

He earned his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon. the capitals 
of the Parthian monarchy. I shall Ipave occasion to mention this war m its 
proper place. 

** Edam in Britannis was his own just and emphatic •xpres&ion. Hist. 
August. 72 [Spart. Sev. c. 23]. 

“Herodian, 1 . in. p. H 5 - Hist. August, p. 68. 

•* Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the i6th .Satire, falsely 
ascribed to Juvenal, may consulted; the style and circumstances of it 
would induce me to believe that *t was composed under the reign of Severus. 
or that of his son. 

" Hist. August, p. 75. 
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though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon restored on a new 
model by Severus, and increased to four times the ancient number/’® 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in Italy; and as the adjacent 
provinces gradually imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain. In the room of 
these elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of courts than to the 
uses of war, it was established by Severus, that from all the legions 
of the frontiers, the soldiers most distinguished for strength, valour, 
and fidelity, should be occasionally draughted; and promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the more eligible service of the guards.''’' By 
this new institution, the Italian youth were diverted from the exercise 
of arms, and the caj)itai was terrified by the strange aspect and manners 
of a multitude of barbarians. But Severus flattered himself that the 
legions would consider these chosen Prsetorians as the representatives 
of the whole military order; and that the present aid of fifty thousand 
men, superior in arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the field against them, would for ever crush the hopes 
of rebellion, and secure the em{)ire to himself and his posterity. 

'The command of these favoured and formidable troops soon be 
came the first office of the empire. As the government degenerated 
into military dcspiotism, the Prietorian Pradect, who in his origin had 
been a simple captain of the guards, was placed, not only at the head 
of the army, but of the finances, and even of the law. In every de¬ 
partment of administration he represented the person and exercised 
the authority of the emperor.''^ The first Pnefect who enjoyed and 
abused this immense power was Plautianus, the favourite minister 
of Severus. Ills reign lasted almve ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, which seemed to assure 
his fortune, proved the occasion of his ruin.®“ The animosities of the 

'*Hcrodian, I. iii. p. 131. 

"’Dion, 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1^43. 

n'he Praetorian Prefect was at first only the Commander of the Guard 
and far iiifcriur to the Pr*icctus Urbi. yet from his very position he had 
from tlie first great iK)wcr and influence. To guard against the misuse of 
that power, Augustus took two precautions, first by dividing the command 
bcivveen two pra'fects, and secondly by choosing them exclusively from 
the equestrian order. The wisdom of the first jirccaution was shown by 
the peril to which Tiberius was exposed by entrusting to Sejanus the sole 
command, and the second continued until the reign of Severus. The power 
of the prefects was immense. As they were regarded as the representa¬ 
tives of the emperors, tliey came to exercise all the functions of emperors. 
Thus they held not only the supreme military and judicial authority, but 
even legislative power and the control of tlie finances and the provinces.— 
0. S.l 

"One of his most daring and wanton acts of power, was the castration of 
an hundred free Romans, some of them married men, and even fathers of 
families; merely that his daughter, on her marriage with the young emperor, 
might be attended by a train of eunudis worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, 
bexvi. p. 1271. 
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palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming the fears of Plautianus, 
threatened to produce a revolution, and obliged the emperor, who 
still loved him, to consent with reluctance to his death.'" After the 
fall of Plautianus an eminent lawyer, the celebrated Papinian. was 
appointed to execute the motley olncc of Pra'torian Ihadect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even the good sense of 
the emperors had been distinguished by (heir zeal or affected reverence 
for the senate, and by a lender reg.ird to the nice frame of civil {xilicy 
instituted by Augustus. Put the youth of .Severn^; had been trained 
in the implicit obedience of camps, and his rifier year.s spent in the 
despotism of nuHtary command. His haughty and inflexible sj>iril 
could not discover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage of pre¬ 
serving an intermediate yK»\\er, however imaginary, between the em- 
{)eror and the army. He disdained t(» [)n)fess himself tiie serxant of 
an assemldy that detested his {X‘rson and trembled at his frown; he 
issued his commands, where his request would have proved as efh'ctual; 
assumed the conduct and style of a .sjjvereign and ;i contjiieror, and 
exercised, without disguise, the whole legislative as well as the executive 
power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. Every ey( 
and every passion was directed to the supreme magistrate, who pos¬ 
sessed the arms and treasure of the .state; whilst the senate, neither 
elected by the people, nor guarded by military force, nor animated 
by public spirit, rested its declining authority on the frail and crum¬ 
bling basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a republic insensibly 
vanished, and made way for the more natural and substantial feelings 
of monarchy. As the freedom and honours of Rome were successively 
communicated to the provinces, in which the old government had been 
either unknown, or was remembered with abhorrence, the tradition of 
republican maxims was gradually obliterated. The Greek historians 
of the age of the Antonines** observe with a malicious pleasure, that 
although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance with an obsolete preju¬ 
dice, abstained from the name of king, he possessed the full measure of 
regal power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with pol¬ 
ished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who justified 
personal flattery by speculative principles of servitude. The-se new 
advocates of prerogative were heard with pleasure by the court, and 
with patience by the people, when they inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The 
lawyers and the historians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial 

’®Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, L iii. p. 122, 129. The grammarian 
of Alexandria seems, as it is not unusual, much better acquainted with this 
mysterious transaction, and more assured of the guilt of Plautianus. than 
the Roman senator ventures to be. 

” Appian in Proem [cap. 6). 
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authority was held, not by the delegated commission, but by the ir¬ 
revocable resignation of the senate; that the emperor was freed from 
the restraint of civil laws, could command by bis arbitrary will the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dispose of the empire as 
of his [irivate patrimony.'- The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and 
paiticulariv I^apinian, Paulus. and Ulpian, fiourisbed under the house 
of Sevcrus; and the Roman jurisprudence having closely united itself 
with (he system of monarchy, was supposed to have attained its full 
maturity and perfection. 

'l iie contemporaries of Severus. in the enjoyment of the peace and 
glory of hi.'' reign, forgave the cruelties by which it had been intro- 
duted. i’o'^lerity, who ex[K*ricnced the fatal effects of his maxims and 
example, ju.stly considered him as the principal author of the decline 
of the Roman empire. 


CHAPTER VI (208-235 A.D.) 


The Ih'ath pj Severus—'1 yrannv of (anualh — Tsurf'afion of Macr'nms — 
Follies of F.lanabaitis—l irturs of Jlexamler Severus—Luentiousness of 
the Army—(ieneral State of the Roman J-niances 

The ascent to greatne.ss, however .sleep and dangerous, may entertain 
an active spirit with the consciousness and exercise of its own powers; 
but the pn.ssession of a throne could never yet afford a lasting satisfac¬ 
tion to an ambitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and ac¬ 
knowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had. from an humble 
station, elevated him to the first place among mankind. ‘‘He had 
been all things,” as he .said hinrself. “and all was of little value.” ^ 
Distracted with the care, not of acquiring, but of preserving an empire, 
oppressed with age and infirmities, careless of fame,” and satiated with 
power, all his prospects of life were closed- The desire of perpetuating 
the greatne.ss of his family was the only remaining wish of his ambi¬ 
tion and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Se\'erus was passionately addicted to 
the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 
science of judicial astrology; which, in almost every age, except the 
present, has maintained its dominion over the mind of man. He had 
lost his first wife whilst he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul.-'' In 

’‘Dion Cassius seems to have written with no other view, than to form 
these opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will show how as¬ 
siduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in the cause of prerogative. 

^Hist. August, p. 71 [Spart. Sever, c. 18]. “Omnia fui et nihil expedit." 

•Dion Qssius, I. Ixxvi. (c. 16] p. 1284. 

•About the year 186 M. de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed with a 
passage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, w’ho died in the j'ear 175. 
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the choice of a second, he sought only to connect himselt with some 
favourite of fortune; and as soon as he had discovered that a young 
lady of Kmesa in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited, and obtained 
her handd Julia l)omna (for that was her name) deserved all that 
the stars could promise her. She possessed, even in an advanced age, 
the attractions of beauty/ and united to a lively imagination, a firm¬ 
ness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom hestoxivd on her sex. 
Her amiable qualities never made any deej^ impression on the dark 
and jealous temper of her husl^and; but in her Min's reign she ailniin* 
istered the principal affairs of the empire, with a [>rudi*rne that sup¬ 
ported his authority; and with a mmleralion that sometimes corrected 
ids wild extravagancies.’* Julia ajiplled herself to letters and philosophy, 
with some success, and with the most splendid reputation. She was 
tlie patroness of every art, and tlie friend of every man of genius.' 
The grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her virtue; but. 
if we may creilit the scandal of ancient history, chastity was very far 
from being the most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia ^ 

'I’wu sons. Caracaila” and Geta, were the fruit of this marriage, 
and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, 
and of the Roman world, were siMin disappointed l>y these vain youths, 
who displayed the indolent security of hereditary princes: and a pre¬ 
sumption that fortune would supjily the place of merit and application. 
Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they di.M'overed. almost 
from their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for each other. 
Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by the arts of their 
interested favourites, broke out in childish, and gradually in more 
serious, competitions; and, at length, divided the theatre, the circus, 
and the court, into two factions; actuated by tiie hofies and fears of 
their respective leaders. The prudent emperor endeavoured, by every 
expedient of advice and authority, to allay this growing animosity. 
The unhappy discord of his sons clouded all his prospects, and threat¬ 
ened to overturn a throne raised with so much labour, cemented with 


i.> introduced as having contributed to the marriage of Severus and Julia 
( 1 . Ixxiv. p. I24i). The learned compiler forgot, that Dion is relating, not 
a real fact, but a dream of Se\crus; and dreams are circumscribed to no 
limits of time or space. Hist, dcs Kmpereurs, lorn. iii. p. 389, Note 6 . 

‘Hist. August, p. [Spart. Sev. c. 3I. 

August. [Spart. Carac. c. 10] p. 85. 

*Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxvii [c 18] p. 1304, I 3 t 4 - . . 

’ See a Di.ssertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes Ucr- 
tius. dc Feeminis Philosophis. 

*Dion. 1 . l.xxvi. [c. 16] p. 1285. Aurelius Victor IDc Css. xx. 23]. 

^Bassianus was his first name, as it had been that of hi.s maternal grand¬ 
father. During his reign he assumed the appellation of Antonmus. which 
is emplovcd l>y lawyers and ancient historians. After h.s death the pnhhe 
indignation loaded him with the nick-names of Tarantus and aracalla. 
The first was borrowed from a celebrated gladiator, the second from a long 
Gallic gown which he distributed to the people of Rome. , 
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so much blood, and guarded with every defence of arms and treasure. 
With an impartial hand he maintained between them an exact balance 
of favour conferred on Ixilh the rank of Augustus, w'ith the revered 
name of Antoninus; and for the first time the Roman world beheld 
three emperors.*" Yet even this equal conduct served only to inflame 
the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of primo¬ 
geniture, and the milder Geta courted the affections of the people and 
the soldiers. In the angui^h of a disappointed father, Severus foretold 
that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, 
in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices.*’ 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a war in I>ritain and 
of an invasion {a.d. 208) of the province by the barbarians of the 
North, was received with pleasure by Severus. I hough the* vigilance 
of his lieutenants might have iH'cn sufiicient to repel the distant enemy, 
he resolved to embrace tlie honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons 
from the luxury of Rome, wliidi enervated their minds and irritated 
their passions; and of inuring their jaiuth to the toils of war and gov¬ 
ernment. NiJtwilhslanding his advanced age (for he was above three¬ 
score), and Ids gout, whah obliged him to be carried in a litter, he 
transixirled iiiniself in person into that remote island, attended by his 
two sons, his whole court, and a formidable army. He immediately 
passed the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy's 
country, with a design of completing the long-attempted conquest of 
Britain. He penetrated to the northern extremity of the island without 
meeting an enemy. But the concea’ed ambuscades of the Caledonians, 
who hung unseen on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of 
the climate, and the severity of a winter march across the hills and 
mora.sses of Scotland, are reported to have cost the Romans above fifty 
thousand men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the powerful and 
obstinate attack, sued for peace, and surrendered a part of their arms, 
and a large tract of territory. But their apparent submission lasted 
no longer than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had 
retired, they resumed their hostile indejiendence. Their restless spirit 
provoked Severus to send a new army into Caledonia, with the most 
bloody orders, not to subdue but to extirpate the natives. They were 
saved by the death of their haughty enemy.’* 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive events, nor at¬ 
tended with any important consequences, would ill deserve our at¬ 
tention; but it is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that the invasion of Severus is connected with the most 
shining period of the British history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, 

’“Tlie elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the accurate M. de Tillemont to 
the year ic>8: the association of Geta to the year 208. 

” Hcrodian, 1 . iii. p. 13a The Lives of Caracalla and Geta in the Augustan 
History. 

"Dion, 1 , bexvi. p. 1280, etc. Herodian, 1 . Hi. p. 132, etc. 
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with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in our language 
by a recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledonians 
in that memorable juncture, to have eluded the power of Severus, and 
to have obtained a signal victory on the banks of the Carun. in which 
the son of the Kin^ of the World, Caracul, fled from his arms along 
the fields of his pride.Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over 
these Highland traditions; nor can it be entirely dispelle<l by the most 
ingenious researches of modern criticism: but if we could, with 
safety, indulge the pleasing supposithm, that Fingal lived, and that 
Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel 
would be little to the advantage of the more civilised people, if we com¬ 
pared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous clemency 
of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, 
the tenderness, the elegant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs who, 
from motives of fear or interest, served under the ]m|)erial standard, 
with the freeborn warriors who started to arms at the voice of the king 
of Morven: if, in a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
j)olluted with the mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and Iasi illness of Severus inflamed the wild 
ambition and black {xissions of (.'aracalla s soul. Impatient of any 
delay or division of empire, he attempted, more than once, to shorten 
the small remainder of his father's days, and cndeavtmred. but without 
success, to excite a mutiny among the troops.’'^ The old emperor 
had often censured the misgu'ded lenity of Marcus, who. by a single 
act of justice, might have saved the Romans fn)m the tyranny of his 
worthless son. IMaced in the same situation, he experienced how easily 
the rigour of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness of a parent. 
He deliberated, he threatened, but he could not punish; and this last 
and only instance of mercy was more fatal to the empire than a long 
series of cruelty.’” The disorder of his mind irritated the pains of 
his body; he wished impatiently for death, and hastened the instant 
of it by his impatience. He expired (a.d. 211, February 4th) at York 
in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious 

Ossian's Poems, vol. i. p. 175 - 

“That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla the Roman History is. 
perhaps, the only {>oint of IJntish antiquity m which Mr. Maepherson and 
Mr Whitaker are of the .same opinion, and yet the opinion is not without 
difficulty. In the Caledonian war. the son of Sc\erus was known only by 
the appellation of Antoninus; and it may seem strange that the HiRhland 
bard should describe him by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, 
scarcely used by the Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldom 
employed by the most ancient historians. Dion. 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1317. Hist 
August, p. Bg. Aurel. Victor. Euseb. in Chron. ad ann 214. 

Dion, 1 . Ixxvt. p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 71- Aurcl. Victor. 

“Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1283. Hist .August, p. 89. 
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and successful reign. In his last moments he recommended concord to 
his sons, and his son.s to the army. The salutary advice never reached 
the heart, or even the understanding, of the impetuous youths; but 
the more obedient tro(fps, mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of 
the authority of their deceased master, resisted (he solicitations of 
Caracalla, and proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. The new 
princes soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, 
celebrated their father’s funeral with divine honours, and were cheer¬ 
fully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the ])eoplc, and 
the provinces. Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been al¬ 
lowed to the elder brother, but they both administered the empire with 
equal and indef>en(lent power.*’ 

Such a divided form of government v'ould have proved a source of 
discord between the mcjst aiTectioq«ile brothers. It was impossible that 
it could long subsist between tw(» implacable enemies, who neither de¬ 
sired nor could trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one only could 
reign, and that the other must fall; and each of them judging of his 
rival’s designs by his own, guarded his life with the most jealous vigi¬ 
lance from the repeated attacks of poison or the sword. Their rapid 
journey through Caul and Italy, during which they never ate at the 
.same table, or slept in the same house, displayed to the provinces the 
odious spectacle of fraternal discatrd. On the'ir arrival at Rome, they 
immediately divided the va.st extent of the Imperial palace.*^ No com¬ 
munication was allow^ed between their a|)artmcnts: the doors and pas- 
s;iges were diligently fortified, and guards posted and relieved with the 
same strictness as in a besieged place. The emperors met only in 
public, in the presence of their afflicted mother; and each surrounded 
by a numerous train td armed followers. Even on these occasions of 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the rancour 
of their hearts.*” 

This Intent civil war already distracted the whcile government, when 

‘'Ihoti. I. Ixxvi. ji. 1284. Herodiaii, 1 . iii. p. 135 

’’'Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage in Hcrodian ( 1 . iv. p. 139), 
who, on this occasion, reprc.scnls the Imperial palace as equal in extent to 
the rest of Ju'inc. The whole regitm of Uie Palatine Mount on which it wa-s 
built, occupicti. at most, a circumference of eleven or twelve tlionsand feet 
(Notitia and X'ictor, m Nardim's Roma Antic.i). Rut wc should recollect 
that the ojiulcnt scnaior.s liad almost .surrouiuled the city with tiieir extensive 
gardens and suburban palaces, the greatest part of which had been gradually 
conliscate<l by tite emperors If Gcta resided in the gardens that bore his 
name in the Janicuhim: and if Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Mrecenas 
on the Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated from each other by the 
distance 01 sc\cral miles; and yet the intermediate space was filled b.y the 
imperial gardens of Sallust, of Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Caius, 
etc., all skirting round the city, and all connected w*th each other, and with 
the palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. Cut this explana¬ 
tion of Hcrodian would require, though it ill deserves, a particular disserta¬ 
tion. illustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 

**Herodian, 1 . iv. 139. 
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a scheme was suggested that seemed of mutual benefit to the hostile 
brothers. It was proposed, that since it was impossible to leconcile 
their minds, they should septirate their interest, and divide the empire 
between them. The conditions of the treaty were alreadv drawn with 
some accuuicy. It was agreed that Caracalla, as the eUK‘r brother, 
should remain in po.^'session of ICurojie and the western Africa; and 
that he should relinquish tlie sovereignly of As.a ar«l Kgypt to Gcta. 
who ni’ght fix his residence at .Mexandria or Antioch, cities little in* 
ferior to Rome itself in wealth and greatnes'i; that numetous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either si<ie of tlie Thra; i;in Ilos« 
])ht)rus, to guard the frontiers of the rival monarchies, and that the 
senators of Kiiropean extraclmn should acknowledge (he sovereign of 
Rome, whilst the nathes of .Asia followed the emperor of the Rast. 
The tears of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first 
idea of which had filled every Roman breast with surprise and indigna¬ 
tion. The mighty mass (if cnmjucst was so intimately united liy the 
hand of lime and policy, that il required the most forcible violence to 
rend il asunder. 'The Romans had reason to dread that the disjoined 
members would soon be reduced by a civil w’ar under the dominion of 
one master; hut if the separation was permanent, the (li\ision of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of an empire whose unity 
had hitherto remained inviolate.-" 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign of Europe 
migiu soon have been the coiujucror of .Asia; but ('aracalla obtainefi 
an easier though a more guilty victory. He artfully listened to his 
mother's entreaties, and coasented (a.d. 212, 27th l ebruary) to meet 
his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. Ir 
the midst of their conversation, some centurions, who had contrived t( 
conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon the unfortunate 
Geia. His distracted mother strove to protect him in her arms; but. 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the hand, and covered 
with the blood of her younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting *'■ the fury of the assassins. As soon as the deed was 
perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, 
ran towards the Prajlorian camp as his only refuge, and threw himself 
on the ground before the statues of the tutelar deities.-- The soldiers 
attempted to raise and comfort him. In broken and disordered words 
he informed them of his imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinu- 

“Heroclian, I iv. p. 144. 

" Caracalla consecrated, m the temple of Serapis, the sword, with which 
as he boasted, lie had slam his brother Geta. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1307. 

” llerodian. 1 . iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there w.as a small chapel 
near the head quarters, m which the statues of the tutelar deities were pre¬ 
served and adored; and we may remark, that the eagles, and other military 
ensigtts, were in the first rank of these deities, an excellent institution, which 
confirmed discipline by the sanction of religion. Lipsius de Militia Rnmana 
iv. 5, V. 2. 
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ating that he had prevented the designs of his enemy, and declared his 
resolution to live and die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the 
favourite of the soldiers; but complaint was useless, revenge was dan¬ 
gerous, and they still reverenced the son of Severus. Their discontent 
died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon convinced them of the 
justice of his cause, by distributing in one lavish donative the accumu¬ 
lated treasures of his father's reign.-“ The real sentiments of the sol¬ 
diers alone were of importance to his power or safety. Their declara¬ 
tion in his favour, commanded the dutiful professions of the senate. 
The obsequious assembly was always prepared to ratify the decision 
of fortune; but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first emotions of 
public indignation, the name of Gela was mentioned with decency, and 
he received the funeral honours of a Roman emperor.* ** ^ Posterity, in 
pity to his misfortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider that 
young prince as the innocent victim of his brother’s ambition, without 
recollecting that he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, to 
consummate the same attempts of revenge and murder. 

The crime went not unpunishwl. Neither business, nor pleasure, nor 
flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings of a guilty conscience; 
and he confessed, in the anguish of a tortured mind, that his disordered 
fancy often beheld the angry forms of his father and his brother rising 
into life, to threaten and upbraid him.-'* The consciousness of his 
crime should have induced him to convince mankind, by the virtues of 
his reign, that the bloody deed had been the involuntary effect of fatal 
necessity. But the repentance of Caracalla only prompted him to 
remove from the world whatever could remind him of his guilt, or recall 
the memory of his murdered brother. On his return from the senate 
to the palace, he found his mother in the company of several noble 
matrons, weeping over the untimely fate of her younger son. The 
jealous emperor threatened them with instant death; the sentence was 
executed against Fadilla, the last remaining daughter of the emperor 
Marcus; and even the afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lamenta¬ 
tions, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles of 
joy and approbation. It was computed that, under the vague appella¬ 
tion of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand persons of both 
sexes suffered death. His guards and freedmen, the ministc'5 of his 
serious business, and the companions of his looser hours, those who 
by his interest had been promoted to any commands in the army or 
provinces, with the long-connected chain of their dependents, were 
included in the proscription; which endeavoured to reach every one who 
had maintained the smallest correspondence with Geta, who lamented 

• Hcrodian, 1 . iv. p. i, ’ Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1389. 

**Geta was placed among the gods. Sit divus, dum non sit vhms, said 
ais brother. Hist. August p. 91. Some marks of Geta’s consecration are 
■still found upon medals. 

“Dion. L btxvu. p. 1301. 
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his death, or who even mentioned his name.’” Helvius Pertinax, son 
to the prince of that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witticism.” 
It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus, to be descended from a fam¬ 
ily in which the love of liberty seemed an hereditary quality.^" The 
particular causes of calumny and suspicion were at length c.\hausted; 
and when a senator was accused of being a secret enemy to the govern¬ 
ment, the emperor was satisfied with the general proof that he was a 
man of property and virtue. From this well-grounded principle he 
frequently drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so ntany innocent citizens was bewailed by the 
secret tears of their friends and families. The death of I’apinian, the 
Prtetorian praefect, was lamented as a public calamity. During the last 
seven years of Severus, he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps 
in the paths of justice and moderation. In full assurance of his vir¬ 
tues and abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had conjured him to 
watch over the prosperity and union of the Imperial family."” The 
honest labours of Fapinian served only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his fathers’ minister. ,'\fter 
the murder of Geta, the Praefect was commanded to exert the powers 
of his skill .nd eloquence in a studied apology for that atrocious deed. 
The philosophic Seneca had condescended to compose a similar epistle 
to the senate, in the name of the son and assassin of Agrippina.”" That 
it was easier to commit than to justify a “parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian,”' who did not hesitate between the loss of life 
and that of honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure 
and unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and 

“Dion, f. Ixxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1 . hr. p. 130. Dion (p. 1298) says, 
that the comic poets no longer durst employ the name of Geta in their plays, 
and that the estates of those who mentioned it in their testaments, wore 
confiscated. 

’’Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations; Per- 
tinax observed that the name of Ccticus (he had obtained some advantage 
of the Goths or Getac) would be a proper addition to Parthicus, Aleraannicus, 
etc. Hist. August, n. 89. 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. I29t. He was probably descended from Helvidius 
Priscus and Thrasea Paitus, those patriots whose firm, but useless and un¬ 
seasonable, virtue has been immortalised by Tacitus. 

[Caracalla reproached those who demanded no favours of him: “ It is 

clear that if you matte me no requests, you do not trust me; if you do not 
trust me, you suspect me; if you suspect me, you fear me; and if you fear 
me, you hate me,” and forthwith condemned them as conspirators. A good 
specimen of the sorites in a tyrant’s logic, says Milman.—O. S.) 

"It is said that Papinian was himself a relation of the empress Julia. 

[Papinian was said to be no longer Pixetorian Prefert. CariMlla had 
deprived him of that office after the death of Severus. So says Dion, and 
the testimony of Spartianus is of little weight against this other testimony. 
- 0 . S .1 

"Tacit. Annal. xiv. ii. 

"Hist. August, p. 86. 
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the arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of Papin- 
ian, than all his great employments, his numerous writings, and the 
superior reputation as a lawyer, which he has preserved through every 
age of the Koman jurisprutlence."- 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Ramans, and in the 
worst of times their consolation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
tictive, and their vice indolent, .\ugustus, Trajan, Hadrian, and Mar¬ 
cus, visited their extensive dominions in per.son. and their progress 
was marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of Tibe¬ 
rius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent cdllas, was confined to the senatorial and equestrian or¬ 
ders.” I!ut Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He left 
(a.d. 213) the capital (and he never returned to it) about a year after 
the murder of Cleta. The rest of his reign was .sjient in the several 
p.rovinces of the empire, particularly those of the East, and every 
province was by turns the .scene of his rapine and cruelty. 'I'he sena¬ 
tors, coniix’lled by fear to attend his capricious motions, were obliged 
to provide daily entertainments at an immense e?;pcnse, which lie aban¬ 
doned with contempt to his guards; and to erect, in every city, mag¬ 
nificent [lalaccs and theatres, which he cither disdained’to vikl, or 
ordered 1(1 be immediately thrown down. The most wealthy families 
were ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and tiggravaled taxes.” In' the 
midst of peace, and uixm the slightest provocation, he issued his com¬ 
mands, at Alexandria in Egypt, fur a general massacre. From a secure 
post in the temple of Scrapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousat'd citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing 
cither the number or the crime of the sufferers: since, as he coollv 
informed the senate, a/f the Alexandrians, those who had perished and 
those who had escaped, were alike guilty.-'''' 

1 he wi.se instructions of Severus never made any lasting impression 

V\ ith reg-ard to Papinian, .we Iletnccciiis’s Histona Juris Romani I 
.1.10, etc. ’ ' 

“‘Tibcriu.s and Domitian never nimeii from the neighbourhood of Rome 
.Nero made a short journey into Greece. " Et laudatoruni I'rmcipum usus 
ex a-quo qii.'imvis prorui agentibus. Sievi proximis ingruunt.” Tacit Hist 

IV. 7.1 

*' Dion, I. Ixxvii. p, 121)4. 

Dion, 1 . Ixxvu. p, 1.107. Herodian, ]. iv. p, 158. The former represents 
it as a cruel ma,ssacre, the latter as a perfidious one loo. It .seems probable, 
that the .Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by their railleries, and per¬ 
haps by their tumults. 

[After these massacres Caracalla also deprived the AIc.xandrians of their 
spectacles and public feasts. He divided the city into two parts by a wall, 
with towers at intervals, to prevent the peaceful communication of the 
citizens. Thus was treated the unhappy Alexandria (savs Dion) by “the 
savage beast of Ausonia.” This was the title the oracle had applied to 
Caracalla, and it was said he was so pleased with it that he ordered it to 
be always used.—O. S.] 
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on the mind of his son. who. aUhouRh not destitute of imaijinalion and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and humanity.^" One dan¬ 
gerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was rementl>ered and abused by 
Caracalla. To secure the affections of the army, and to esteem the 
rest of his subjects as of little mcjment."'” But the liberality of the 
father had been restrained by prudence, and liis indulgence to the 
troops was tempered hy firmness and authority. The careless profu¬ 
sion of the son was the poli.-y of one reign, and the inevitable ruin 
both of the army and of the empire The vigour of the soldiers, instead 
of being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted away in 
the luxury of cities. The excessive increase of their piiy and dona¬ 
tives exhausted the slate to enrich the military order, whose modesty 
in p)eace. and service in war, is best sec'ured by an honouralile poverty. 
The demeanour of Caracalla was haughty anci full of pride; but with 
the troops he forgot even the ])ropi-r dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties of a gen¬ 
eral, affected to imitate the dress and manners of a common sr,Idler 

It was impossible that such a character, and such a conduct as lh.it 
of Caracalla, could inspire either love or esteem; but as long as his 
vices were beneficial to the aimies, he was secure from the danger of 
rebellion. A secret conspiracy. pro\oked hy his own jealousy, was 
fatal to the tyrant. The Tnlorian prefecture was divided between 
two ministers, d'he military department was intrusted to .‘\dvenlus, 
an experienced rather than an able soldier, and the civil affairs were 
transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his dexterity in business, ha;! 
raised himself, with a fair character, to that high office. But hi.s favour 
varied with the caprice of the emjieror, and his life might deperid on 
llie slightest suspicion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice or 
fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply skilled in the knowledge 
of futuritv, a very dangerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. The report was soon diffused 
through the province: and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, 

1. Ixxvii. |>. 129O. 

”Dion, I Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. VVotton (Hist, of Komc, p. 330) .inspects 
that this maxim was iinctitcd by Caracalla himself, and attributed to hij 
father. 

■*' Dion ( 1 . Ixxviii. p. 1343) informs us. that the extraordinary gifts of Cara¬ 
calla to the army amounted annually to seventy millions of (Iraclimie (about 
two millions three hundred and fift> thousand jfoundsj. There is another 
passage in Dion, concerning the military pay, infmiH-ly curious; were it not 
obscure, imperfect, and probably corrupt. The best sense seems to lie. that 
the Pri'tonan guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachms (forty 
pounds) a year (Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus, 
they were paid at the rate of two drachma, or denarii, per day, 720 a year 
(Tacit. Annal. i. 17}. Domitian, who increased the soldiers’ pay one fourth, 
must ha\e raised the Prxtonans to 960 drachm* (Gronovius de Pecunia 
Veteri I. iii. c. 2). These successive augmentations ruined the empire, for, 
with the soldiers’ pay, their numbers too were increased. We have seen 
the Pratorians alone increased from 10,000 to men. 
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he still asserted, in the presence of the Prefect of the city, the faith 
of his prophecy. Thai magistrate, who had received the most pressing 
instructions to inform himself of the successors of Caracalla, immedi¬ 
ately communicated the examination of the African to the Imperial 
court, which at that time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
(hligence of the public messengers, a friend of I^lacrinus found means 
to apprise him of the approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged in the conduct of a 
chariot-race, he delivered them unojiened to the Praetorian Prsfect, di¬ 
recting him to dispatch the ordinary affairs, and to report the more im- 
})ortani business that might be contained in them. Macrinus read his 
fate, and resolved to {>revent it. He inflamed the discj)ntmls of some 
inferior officer.s, and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate sol¬ 
dier, who had been refused the rank of centurion. The devotion of 
Caracalla prom{)ted him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple of the Mmin at Carrhajc"' He (a.d. 217, 8th March) 
was attended by a b(Kly of cavalry: but having stoppecl on l!ie road 
for .some necessary occasion, his guards prc.scrved a respectful distance, 
md Martialis approaching his person under a pretence of duty, slabbed 
liim with a dagger. The bold assassin was instantly killed b}' a Scyth¬ 
ian archer the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a monster 
whose life disgraced human nature, and whose reign accused the pa¬ 
tience of the Romans. The grateful soldiers forgot lii.s vices, remem¬ 
bered only his partial liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute 
their own dignity and that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilst he was upon earth. Ale.xander the (jreal was the 
only hero whom this go<i deemed worthy his admiration. He a.^sumed 
the name and ensigns of Alexander, formwl a Alaccdonian phalanx of 
guards, persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a 
puerile enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he discovered any 
regard for virtue or glory. We can easily concei\'e, that after the 
battle of Narva, and the conquest of Poland, C’harles the Twelfth 
(though he still wanted the more elegant accomplishments of the son 
of I’hilip) might boast of having rivalled his valour and magnanimity; 
but in no one action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resem¬ 
blance of the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great number 
of his own and of his father’s friends.'*" 

1 . I.sxviii. p. 1312. Hcrodian, 1 . iv. p. 168. 

fCarrhse, now Harran, between Edessa and Nisibis, famous for the defeat 
jf Crassu.s, the Haran from \\h>ch Abraham set out for the land of Canaan. 
This city, says M, Guizot, has always been remarkable for its attachment 
to Sabaism.— 0 . S.] 

"The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of .Mexander, is 
still preserved on the medals of that emperor. Spanheim. de Usu Numis- 
matum, Dissertat. xii. Herodian ( 1 . iv. p. 154) had seen very ridiculous 
pictures, in which a figure was drawn, wiUi one side of the face like Alex¬ 
ander, and the other like CaracatU. 
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After the extinction of the house of Sewrus, the Roman world re¬ 
mained three days without a master. The choice of the army (for 
the authority of a distant and feeble senate was little regarded) hung 
in an anxious suspense; as no candidate presented himself whose dis¬ 
tinguished birth and merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their suffrages. The decisive weight of the PriEtorian guards elevated 
the hopes of their prefects, and these powerful ministers began to 
assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial throne. Ad- 
ventus, however, the senior priefect, conscious of his age and infirmities, 
of his small reputation, and his smaller abilities, resigned the dan¬ 
gerous honour to the crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus. whose 
well-dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his being accessory to his 
master’s death.The troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. 
They cast their eyes around in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded wnth reluctance to his promises of unbounded liberality and 
indulgence. \ short time after his accession (a.d. 217, March ii) he 
conferred on his son Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten years, the 
Imperial title and the popular name of Antoninus. The beautiful figure 
of the youth, assisted by an additional donative, for w'hich the ceremony 
furnished a pretext, might attract, it was hoped, the favour of the 
army, and secure the doubtful throne of Macrinus, 

The authority of the new sovereign had been ratified by the cheer¬ 
ful submission of the senate and provinces. They exulted in their un¬ 
expected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed of little con¬ 
sequence to examine into the virtues of the succe.ssor of Caracalla. 
But as soon as the first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus with a critical severity, 
and to arraign the hasty choice of the army. It had hitherto been 
considered as a fundamental maxim of the constitution, that the em¬ 
peror must be always chosen in the senate, and the sovereign power, 
no longer exercised by the whole body, was always delegated to one of 
its members. But Macrinus was not a senator.'*- The sudden elevation 
of the Praetorian praefects betrayed the meanness of their origin; and 
the equestrian order was still in possession of that great office, which 
commanded with arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. 
A murmur of indignation was heard, that a man whose obscure ■* ' ex- 

Herodian. I. iv. p 169. Hist. August, p. 94. 

" Dion, 1 . Ixxxviii. p. 1350. Elagabalus reproached his predecessor, with 
daring to seat himself on the throne; though, as Prietorian pracfect, he could 
not have been admitted into the .senate after the voice of the crier had cleared 
the house. The personal favour of Plautianus and Sejanu.s had Iiroke through 
the established rule. They rose indeed from the equestrian order; hut they 
preserved the prefecture with the rank of senator, and even with the con¬ 
sulship. 

** He was a native of Cssarca, in Numidia, and began his fortune by 
serving in the household of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly escaped. 
His enemies asserted that he was born a slave, and had exercised, among 
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traction had never been illustrated by any signal service, should dare 
to invest himself with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some dis¬ 
tinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the 
Imperial station. 

As soon as the character of Macrinus was surveyed by the sharp eye 
of discontent, some vices, and many defects, were easily discovered. 
The choice of his ministers was in many instances Justly censured, and 
the dissatisfied people, with their usual candour, accused at once his 
indolent tameness and his excessive severity."*^ 

His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to 
stand with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant destruction.- 
Trained in the arts of courts, and the forms of civil business, he trem¬ 
bled in the presence of the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over 
whom he had assumed the command; his military talents were despised, 
and his personal courage susjx^cted: a whiter that circulated in the 
camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy against the late em¬ 
peror, aggravated the guilt of murder by the baseness of hypocrisy, 
and heightened contempt by detestation. To alienate the soldiers, and 
to provoke inevitable ruin, the character of a reformer was only want¬ 
ing; and such was the peculiar hardship of his fate, that Macrinus was 
compelled to exercise that invidious office. The prodigality of Caracalla 
had left behind it a long train of ruin and disorder; and if that worth¬ 
less tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure consequences of 
his own conduct, he would perhaps have enjoyed the dark prospect of 
the distress and calamities which he bequeathed to his successors. 

In the management of this necessary reformation, Macrinus pro¬ 
ceeded with a cautious prudence, which would have restored health and 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost imperceptible man¬ 
ner. To the soldiers already engaged in the service, he was constrained 
to leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant jay given by Cara¬ 
calla; but the new recruits were received on the more moderate though 
liberal establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to modesty and 
obedience.^^ One fatal error destroyed the salutary effects of this judi¬ 
cious plan. The numerous army, assembled in the East by the late 
emperor, instead of being immediately dispersed by Macrinus through 
the several provinces, was suffered to remain united in Syria, during 

other infamous professions, that of gladiator. The fashion of aspersing 
the birth and condition of an adversary, seems to have lasted from the time 
of the Greek orators to the learned grammarians of the last age. 

“Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Macrinus, 
with candour and impartiality; but the author of his Life, in the Augustan 
History, seems to have implicitly copied some of the venal writers, em¬ 
ployed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory of his predecessor. 

•Dion, I. Ixxxiii. p. 1336. The sense of the author is as clear as the in¬ 
tention of the emperor; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by understanding 
the distinction, not of veterans and recruits, but of old and new legions. 
History of Rome, p. 347. 
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the winter that followed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of 
their quarters, the troops viewed their strength and numbers, com- 
municated their complaints, and revolved in their minds the advan¬ 
tages of another revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered 
by the advantageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of 
the emperor, which they considered as the presage of his future inten¬ 
tions. The recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose 
labours were increased while its rewards were diminished by a covetous 
and unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled with im¬ 
punity into seditious clamours: and the partial mutinies betrayed a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection, that wailed only for the slightest 
occasion to break out on every side into a general rebellion. To minds 
thus disposed, the occasion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
From an humble station she had been raised to grejitncss, only to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She was doomed to weep 
over the death of one of her sons, and over the life of the other. I'he 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good seiLse must have long taught 
her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother and of an em¬ 
press. Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed by the usurper 
towards the widow of Severus, she descended with a painful struggle 
into the condition of a subject, and soon withdrew’ herself by a volun¬ 
tary death from the anxious and humiliating dependence. Julia 
her sister, was ordered to leave the court and .\nti«Kh.'*''’ She retired 
to Emesa with an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty years’ favour, 
accompanied by her two daughters, Sojemias and Mamia, each of whom 
was a widow, and each had an only son. Bassianus,^* for that was 
the name of the son of Soaimias, was consecrated to the honourable- 
ministry of high priest of the Sun; and this holy vocation, embraced 

** Dion, i. Ixxviii. p. 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, though less par¬ 
ticular, is in this place clearer than the original. 

[The following is the genealogical table of the young emperor:— 
Bassianus 

_i__ 


Severus Imperator=:Julia Domna JuKa MiBsa=Avitus 

_ 1 __ 

I 

Caracalla Imperator Geta Imperator 


Varius Marceilus=SojEmias Mamaea=Gess{us 

I I Marcianus 

mper. Alexander Severus imper. 
Bassianus was originally called Varius Avitus Bas-sianus, a series of names 
derived from bis father, maternal grandfather (Avitus), and maternal great¬ 
grandfather (Bassianus).—O. S.) 
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either from prudence or superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian 
youth to the empire of Rome. A numerous body of troops was sta¬ 
tioned at Kmesa; and, as the severe discipline of Macrinus had con¬ 
strained them to pass the winter encamped, they were eager to revenge 
the cruelty of such unaccustomed hardships. The soldiers, who re¬ 
sorted in crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
delight the elegant dress and figure (if a young Pontiff; they recognised, 
or they thought that they recognised, the features of Caracalla, whose 
memory they now adored. The a’lful Ma;sa saw and cherished their 
rising partiality, and readily sacrificing her daughter's reputation to 
the fortune of her grandson, she insinuatwl that Bassianus was the 
natural son of their murdered sovereign. The sums distributed by her 
cmisxiries with a lavish baud silenced every objection, and the profu¬ 
sion sufficiently proved the affinity, or at lca.st the resemblance, of Bas¬ 
sianus with the great original. The young /Vntoninus (for he had as¬ 
sumed and polhtted that respectable name) was (a.d. 218, May 16) 
declared emperor by the tr{«>ps of Emesa, asserted his hereditary right, 
and called aloud cm the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal j)rince. vvho had taken up arms to revenge his father's death and 
the oppressiot' of the military order.'*" 

Whilst a consjiiracy of women and eunuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a deci¬ 
sive motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, lloated between the 
opposilc extremes of terror and security, which alike fixed him inactive 
at Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself through all the camps 
and garrisons of Syria, successive detachments murdered their offi¬ 
cers,*” and joined the party of the rebels; and the tardy restitution of 
military pay and privileges was imputed to the acknowledged weak¬ 
ness i>f Macrinus. At length he marched out of Antioch, to meet the 
increasing and zealous army of the young pretender. His own troops 
seemed to take the field w'iih faintness and reluctance; but (a.d. 218, 
June 7). in the heat of the battle,^" the Praetorian guards, almost by an 


**.According to Laniprulms (Hist. August, p. 135), Alexander Severus 
lived Iwcnty-nmc years, three months, and seven days. .As he was killed 
March ig. 235. Iw was born December 12. 205. and was consoquontly al>out 
this tune thirteen years old. a< his elder cousin might l>e about seventeen. 
This comimtation suits mpeh belter the history of the young princes, than 
that of Hcrodian ( 1 . v. p. 181). who represents them as three years younger; 
whilst, by an opposite error of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elaga- 
balus two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the con¬ 
spiracy, see Dion, I. Ixxviii. p. 1339 - Hcrodian, I. v. p. 184. 

•* By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, every 
soldier who brought in his officers head, became entitled to his private 
estate, as well as to his military commission. 

*“ Dion, 1 . lxx\ iii. p. 1345. Hcrodian, 1 . v. p. 186. The battle was fought 
near the village of Imm*, about two and twenty miles from Antioch. 
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involuntary impulse, asserted the superiority of their valour and dis¬ 
cipline, The rebel ranks were broken; when the mother and grand¬ 
mother of the Syrian prince, who, according to their eastern cu.stom, 
had attended the army, threw themsekes from their coeered chariots, 
and, by exciting the compassion of the soldiers, endeavouied to animate 
their drooping courage. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his life, 
never acted like a man, in this important crisis of his fate approved 
himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, at the head of his rallied troops, 
charged sword in hand among the thickest of the enemy: whilst the 
eunuch Gannys, whose occupations had Irecn confined to fem.iie cares 
and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able .ind ex¬ 
perienced general. The battle .stiff raged with doubtful violence, and 
Macrinus might have obtained the victory, had he not lietra>eil his 
own cause by a shameful and prccipitalc flight. His cowardice served 
only to protract his life a few days, and to stamp deserved ignominy 
on his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his .son Diadu- 
menianus was involved in the same fate. .As soon as the stubborn 
TrEtorians could be convinced that they fought for a prince who had 
basely deserted them, they surrendered to the conqueror; the eonlcml- 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tenderness, 
united under the banners of the imagined son of Caracalla, and the 
East acknowledged with pleasure the iirst emperor of .Asiatic exlractiim. 

The letters of Mrtcrinus had condescended lo inform the senate of 
the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his family puljllc enemies: 
with a promise of pardon, how'ovcr, lo such of his deiiuied adlierent.s as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their duty. During the 
twenty days that elapsed from the declaration to the victory of .Antoni¬ 
nus (for in so short an interval was the late of the Roman world de¬ 
cided), the capita! and the provinces, more especially those of the East, 
were distracted with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and stained 
with a useless effusion of civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals pre¬ 
vailed in Syria, must reign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced his victory to the obedient sen¬ 
ate, were filled with professions of virtue and moderation; the shining 
examples of Marcus and Augustus he should ever consider as the great 
rule of his administration; and he affected to dwell with pride on the 
striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those of .Augus¬ 
tus, who in the earliest youth had revenged by a successful war the 
murder of his father. By adopting the style of -Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus, son of Antoninus and grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted 
his hereditary claim to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian and 
proconsular powers before they had been conferred on him by a decree 
of the senate, he offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This new 
and injudicious violation of the constitution was probably dictated either 
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by the ii'nnranre of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of hi 

military foflowers.^^ 

As the attention of the new em;Teror was diverted i)y the most trifling 
amustmcnts. he (a.d. 2iy) wasted many months in h:s luxurious prog¬ 
ress from ^vria to hai\, paiv-ed at NiCftniedia his fust VMiiter after his 
\ iclnr\'. and deferred till tlie ensuing summer liis triumphal entry into 
the capda!. A faiihfu) iiicture. however, which preceded his arrival, 
and uas plated by Ins imniediafe order over the altar of \’ictory in the 
se/iatediwU'-t', amveyed to the Konians the just but unworthy reaem- 
blatue of his persijn and manners. He was drawn in Ins sacerdotal 
ro/a-'^ of .siib anrl gold, after the loose ibmang fashion of the Medes 
arid /’l)(rni( ian.s: his head was erwered with a lofty tiara, his numerous 
eoilar.s and fmaceleis were adorned with gems of ati inestimable value. 
His tyebrow.s were (iriged with black, and his cheeks painted with an 
arlifKial red and whittn'’- The grave senators conf<*ssed with a sigh, 
that, after having long experienced the stem tyranny of their own 
com'tiymen. Rome was at length humbled beneath the effeminate lux¬ 
ury of Oi iental (UNpotisin. 

'Ihe Sun was worshi{>ped at Emesa, under the name of Elagabalus,-’" 
and uncifr the form of a black conical stone, which, as it was uni- 
\er;>.il'y belie.od. had fallen from heaven on that sacred place. To 
this protecting deity, .Antoninus, not without some reason, ascribed his 
elevation to the throne. The display of superstitious gratitude was 
the oidy seriiius business of his reign. The triumph of the God of 
Emesa over all the religions of the earth, was the great object of his 
zlmI and vanity: and the apiKdiatam of Elagabalus (for he presumed 
as and favourite to adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him 

than all the tides of Imfierial greatness. In a solemn procession 
through the streets of Rome, the way was strewed with gold dust; 
the black stone, set in preci-ius gems. W'as placed on a chariot drawn 
by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The pious emperor held 
the reins, and, supjwted by his minLsters, moved slowlv backwards, 
that he might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. In 
a magnificent temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the 
god (d Klagabalus were celebrated with every circumstance of cost and 
solemnity. 'The richest wines, the most extraordinary victims, and the 
rarest aromatics, were profusely consumed on his altar. Around the 

*’ Dion, !. lx.\i.x. [c. 4) p. 1353. 

“Dion, 1. Ixxix. jc. 14! p. 1363. Herodian, 1 . v. fc. 5] p. 189. 

“ This name is derived by the leanicd from two Syriac words. Ela a God, 
and ijabal. to form, the forming or plastic God, a proper, and even happy 
epithet for the Sun. Wotton’s History of Rome, p. 378. 

{The name Elagabalus was corrupted by Lampridius and the later writers 
into Heliopabalus, because the God was identified with Helios or the Sun. 
Herodian writes the name ’EXatoya^oAM, and Dion 'EArya^aAoj, but Elagabalus 
is the correct form (says Smith), as is testified to by the witness of the medals 
of the eiKich .—0 S ] 
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altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed their lascivious dances to 
the sound of barbarian music, whilst the gravest personages of the 
state and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the mean¬ 
est functions, with affected zeal and secret indignation.'*^ 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious worship, the 
Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium/'*’ and 
all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A crowd of inferior deities 
attended in various stations the majesty of the god of Emesii: but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distinguished rajik was ad¬ 
mitted to his bed. Pallas had been first chosen for his comfort; but as 
it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might affright the soft delicacy 
of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans under the name 
of Astarte. was deemed a more suitable companion for the Sun. Her 
image, with the rich offerings of her temple as a marriage portion, was 
transported with sedemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and the day 
of these mystic nuptials was a general festival in the capital and 
throughout the empire/’*’ 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to the tem¬ 
perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of sense by 
social intercourse, endearing connections, and the soft colouring of 
taste and the imagination. But Elagabalus (1 speak of the emperor 
of that name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 
abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures with ungoverned fury, and 
soon found disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were summoned to his aid: the confused 
multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety 
of attitudes and sauces, .served to revive his languid appetites. New 
terms and new inventions in the.se sciences, the only ones cultivated and 
patronised by the monarch,signalised his reign, and trans¬ 
mitted his infamy to succeeding times. A capricious prodigality 
supplied the want of taste and elegance, and whilst Elagabalus lavished 
away the treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of liis flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence un¬ 
known to the tameness of his predecessors. To confound the order 

*** Hcrodian. 1 . v. fc. 5] p. 190. 

** He broke mto the sanctuary of V'esta, and carried away a statue, which 
he supposed to be the Palladium; hut the vestals boasted, that, by a pious 
fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on the profane intruder. Hist. 
August, p. 103. 

“Dion, 1 . Ixxix. fc. 12] p. 1360. Herodian, I. v. fc. 6} p. 193. The subjects 
of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the nnv-married 
couple; and uhatc\er they had promised during the life of Elagabalus, was 
carefully exacted under the administration of Mamaea. 

"The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded; but if it was not 
relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, till he had dis¬ 
covered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate. Hist. August. 
[Lamprid. Heliog. c. 29], p. m. 
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nf seasons and climates,“ to sport with the passions and prejudices of 
his subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and decency, were m 
i; e manlier nf his most delicious amusements. A long tram of con- 
:ulliras, and a rapid succession of wives, among whom was a vestal 
virgin, ravished iiy force from her sacred a,sylum,'" were insufficient to 
ial,.siy the impotence of his passions. The master of the Roman world 
affected to copy the dress and manners of the female sex, preferred 
I he distaff to the sceptre, and dishonoured the prindiral dignities of the 
empire by distributing them among his numerous lovers; one of whom 
vas pubiicly invested with the title and authority of the emperor’s, 
or, as he more pngierly styled himself, of the empress's husband.'" 

If may seem probalilc, the vices and follies of Elagabalus have been 
adorned'by faniy. and blackenerl by prejudice."' Yet confining our¬ 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the Roman people, and 
attested by grave and contemporary historians, their inexpressible in¬ 
famy surpasses that of any other age or country. Tiie licence of an 
easl’ern moimrc h is secluded from the eye of curiosity by the inacces- 
silile walls of his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and gallantry 
have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a regard for decency, and a 
respect for the public opinion, into the modern courts of Europe; but 
the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gralificd every vice that 
could lie collected from the mighty conflux of nations and manners, 
ficcurc of impunity, careless of censure, they lived without restraint 
in the patient and humble society of their .slaves and parasites. The 
emperor, in his turn, clewing every rank of his subjects with the same 
contcm|>luous indifference, asserted without control his sovereign priv¬ 
ilege of lust and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn in others 
the same disorders which they allow in themselves; and can readily 
discover some nice diffeience of age, character, or station, to justify 
the partial distinction. The licentious soldiers, who had raised to the 
throne the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious 
choice, and turned with disgust from that monster, to comlemplate with 
pleasure tlie ojiening virtues of his cousin .Alexander the son of Mameea. 
'J'he crafty Ma-sa, .sensible that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himself by his own vices, had provided another and surer sup¬ 
port of her family. Embracing a favourable moment of fondness and 

“ flc never would cat sea-tish exceiu at ,1 great distance from the sea; he 
then would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, brought at an im- 
mense expense, to the peasants of the inland country. Hist. .Aug. [Lamprid. 
Heiiog c. .Ij], p. 109. 

“Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1358. Hcrodian. 1 . v. p. 192. 

■“Hierodes enjoyed that honour, Dion, 1 Lxxix. p. !3(i3, 1364. .A dancer 
was made iiricfect of the city, a charioteer prscfect of the watch, a barber 
prtefect of tlic provisions. Hist. .August, p 105. 

Even the credulous compiler of his Life, in the Augustan History (p. 
m), is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been exaggerated. 
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devotion, she had persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, 
and (0 invest him (a.d. 221) with the title of Carsar, that his own 
divine occupations might be no longer interrupted by the care of the 
earth. In the second rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affec¬ 
tions of the public, and excited the tyrant's jealousy, who resolved to 
terminate the dangerous competition, either by corrupting the man¬ 
ners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. His arts proved unsuc¬ 
cessful; his vain designs were constantly discovered by his own loqua¬ 
cious folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful .servants 
whom the prudence of Mamaea had placed about the person of her 
son. In a h.isty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by 
force what he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic 
sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of tlisar. 
The message was received in the senate with silence, and in the camp 
with fury. The Prstorian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The tears and prom¬ 
ises of the tremlding Elagabalus, who only begged them to .spare his 
life, and to leave him in the possession of his beloved Hierodes, diverted 
their just indignation; and they contented themselves with emixiwer- 
ing their prefects to watch over the safety of .Alexander, and the con¬ 
duct of the eniperor.''- 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or that even 
the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence lie soon attempted, by a dangerous experiment, 
to try the temper of the soldiers. The report of the death of .Alex¬ 
ander, and the natural suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed 
their passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be 
aiipeased by the presence and authority of the popular youth. Pro- 
«iked at this new instance of their affection for his cousin, and their 
contempt for his person, the emperor ventured to punish some of the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity proved instantly 
fatal to his minions, his mother, and himself. Elagabalus was (a.d. 
222, loth March) massacred by the indignant Praetorians, his mutilated 
corpse dragged through the streets of the dty, and thrown into the 
Tiber. His memory was branded with eternal infamy by the senate; 
the justice of whose decree has been ratified by posterity.'’ 

“ Dion, 1 . Ixxix. p. 1365. Herodian, 1 . v. p. 195-201. Hist. August, p. 105. 
The last of the three historians seems to have followed the best authors in 
his account of the revolution. 

“ The era of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Alexander, 
has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tillcmonl, Valsccchi, 
Vignoli, and Torre bishop of Adria. The question is most assuredly in¬ 
tricate; but I still adhere to the authority of Dion; the truth of whose cal¬ 
culations is undeniable, and the purity of whose text is justified by the 
agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three 
years, nine months, and four days, from his victory over Macrinus, and was 
killed March to, 222. Cut what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 
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In the room of Elagabalus. his cousin Alexander was raised to the 
throne by the Praetorian guards. His relation to the family of Severus, 
who-^e iiame he assumerl, w;is the same as that of his predecessor, his 
virtue and iiis (larger had already endeared him to the Eornaris, mid 
the (‘.mcr lihcmlity of the saute conferred Ufion him, in one diiy, the 
various titles iwd powers of the Imperial dignity/'' But as .Alexander 
was a modest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, the 
reins of govertiment wete in the hands of two \v(»nien, of his mother 
Mamma, and of Mmsa. his grandmother. After the death of the latter, 
who si:r\ ivcd but a short time the elevation of .Alexander, Mamma 
remained the sole regent of her son and of the empire. 

In evfTv age and country, the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two sexes, has iLsuiped the j^)wers of the slate, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In hereditary monarchies, 
however, and es;x‘cially in those of modern Euroi)e, the gallant spirit 
of chivalry, and the law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a 
singular exception; and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she would be deemed incapable 
of exercising the smallest employment, civil or military. But as the 
Roman emperors were still considered as the generals and magistrates 
of the re{)ubiic, their wives and mothers, although distinguished by the 
name of .Augusta, were never associated to their nersonni honours; and 
a female reign would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes 
of those primitive Romans, who married without love, or loved with¬ 
out dehcaty and respect.*'-’ The haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, 
to share the honijurs of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son; but her mad ambition, detested by every citizen who felt for the 
dignity of Rome, was disappoined by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus.**^ I'he good sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, 
restrained them from offending the prejudices of their subjects; and 
it was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to discharge the acts of 
the senate, with the name of his mother So®mias, who was placed by 
the side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees 
of the legislative assembly. Her more prudent sister, Mamaea, declined 
the useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted, ex- 

geiuunc, which reckon ihc fifth year of his tribumtian power? We shall 
reply, with the learned \’alsecchi, that the usurpation of Macrinus was anni¬ 
hilated. and that tiie son oi L'aracalla dated hts rcipn from his father’s 
dealii. After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller knots of this question 
may be ca‘;ily untied, or cut asunder. 

**]iist. Aupu«t. p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate meant 
to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the factions of the armies. 

“Mctcllus N'umidicus, the ccn«:or. acknowledged to the Roman people in 
a public oration that had kind Nature allowed us to exist without the help 
of women, we should lie delivered from a very troublesome companion; 
and he could recommend matrimony, only as the sacrifice of private pleasure 
to public duty, .^nlus Gellius, L 6. 

** Tacit AnnaL xiii. 5. 
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eluding women for ever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal 
g(^d3, the head of the wretch by whom this sanction should be violated." 
The substance, not the pageantry, of power was the object of Mamsa^s 
manly ambition. She maintained an absolute and lasting empire over 
the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother could not brook 
a rival. .Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter of a 
Patrician; but his respect for his father-in-law, and love for the em- 
pre.ss, were inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of Mamtea. 
The Patrician was executed on the ready accusiition of treason, and 
the wife of Alexander driven with ignominy from the palace, and 
banished into .Africa.’’** 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some instances 
of avarice, with which Mamxji is charged; the general lenor of her 
administrati(ui was equally for the benefit of her son and of the em¬ 
pire. With the approbation of the senate, she sixteen of the 
wisest and must virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of state, before 
whom every jHiblic business of moment was debated and determined. 
The celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, and 
his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their head: and the prudent 
firmness of this aristocracy rt'slored order and authority to th.e govern¬ 
ment. .As soon as they had purged the city from foreign sufierslilion 
and luxury, the remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabaius, they 
applied themselves to remove his worlhle.ss creatures frtim every de¬ 
partment of public administration, and to supply their places with men 
of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices. Valour, and the love of dis¬ 
cipline, the only qualifeations for military employments.*'*’ 

But the most important care of Mamiea and her wise counsellors, 
was to form the character of the young emperor, on who.se personal 
qualities the happiness or misery of the Roman world must ultimately 
depend. The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand of 
cultivation. .An excellent understanding S()on convincec Alexander of 
the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity 
of labour. .A natural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allurements of vice. His 

August, p. 102, 107 [Lamprid. Heliog. c. 4 and 18]. 

**Dion, 1 . i.vxx. [c. 2j j). 13O9. lierodian, J. \i. {c. i[ p 206, Ilist. August. 
[Lampnd. Alexander Sev. c. 49I p 131. Hcrodian represents the Palrician 
as innocent. The .Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, con- 
dcnnis inm, as guilty of a conspiracy against the life of .Alexander. It is 
impossible to pronounce between them; but Dton is an irreproachable witness 
of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamsa toward the young emprc.ss, whose 
hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 

•Herodian. 1 . vi. p 203. Hist August, p. 119. The latter insinuates, 
that when any law was to be passed, the council was assisted by a number 
of able lawyers and experienced senators, whose opinions were separately 
given and taken down in writing. 
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unaherMc regard (or his mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his inexperienced youth from the poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a pleasing 
picture of an accomplished emperor,'® and with some allowance for 
the difference of manners, might well deserve the imitation of modern 
princes. Alexander rose early: the first moments of the day were con¬ 
secrated to private devotion, and his domestic chapid was filled with the 
images of those heroes, who, by improving or reforming human life, 
had deserved the grateful reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed 
the service of mankind the most acceptable worship of the gods, the 
greatest j)art of his morning hours was employed in his council, where 
he discussed public affairs, and determined private causes, with a pa¬ 
tience and discretion above his years. The dryness <if business was 
relieved by the charms of literature: and a portion of time was always 
set apart for his favourite studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. 
'I’hc works of \'irgi] and Horace, the Republics of I’lato and Cicero, 
formed his taste enlarged his understanding, and gave him the noblest 
ideas of man and government. The exercises of the body succeeded to 
those of the mind: and .Mexandcr, who w.as tall, active, and robust, 
surpassi'd must of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by the 
use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, the 
business of (he day; and, till the hour of sup})cr, the principal meal 
of the Romans, he was attended by his secretaries, with whom he read 
and answered the multitude of letters, memorials, and petitions, that 
must have been addre5.sed to the master of the greatest part of the 
world. His table was served with the most frugal simplicity; and when¬ 
ever lie was at liberty to consult his own inclination, the company con¬ 
sisted (if a few select friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst whom 
Ulpian was conslanily invited. Their conversation was familiar and 
instructive; and the pauses w’ere occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the place of the dancers, 
comedians, and even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the tables 
of the rich and luxurious Romans.'* The dress of .Alexander was plain 
and modest, his demeanour courteous and affable: at the proper hours 
his palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a crier was 
heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary 
admonition; “Let none enter those holy walls, unless he is conscious 
of a pure and innocent mind.” 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not a moment for vice or 
folly, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice of .Alexander’s gov¬ 
ernment, than all the trifling details preserved in the compilation of 

"Setf his Life in the Augustan History, The undistinguishing compiler 
has buried these interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial and unmeaning 
circumstances. 

” See the ijth Satire of Juvenal 

"Hist. August, p. 119. 
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Lampridius. Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman world had 
experienced, during a term of forty years, the successive and various 
vices of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus it enjoyed (a.d. 
222-235) auspicious calm of thirteen years. The provinces, re¬ 

lieved from the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla ami his pre¬ 
tended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under the administra¬ 
tion of magistrates, who were convinced by experience, that to deserve 
the love of the subjects was their l)est and only method of obtaining 
the favour of their sovereign. While Sf)me gentle rt^^traints were im¬ 
posed on the innocent luxury of the Roman people, the price of provi¬ 
sions, and the interest of money, were reduced, by the paternal care 
of Alexander, whose prudent liberality, without distressing the indus¬ 
trious, supplied the wants and amusements of the populace. I'hc dig¬ 
nity, the freedom, the authority of the senate were restored; and 
every virtuous senator might approach the person of the em[)eror, with¬ 
out fear, and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of l‘ius and 
Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, 
and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It became the honourable 
appellation of the sons of Severus, was bestowed on young Diadume- 
nianus, and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high priest of 
Emesa. Alexander, though pres.sed by the studied, and perhaps sin¬ 
cere, importunity of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a 
name; whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the glories 
and felicity of the age of the genuine Anlonines.'^ 

In the civil administration of Alexander, wisdom was enforced b> 
power, and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene¬ 
factor with their love and gratitude. There still remained a greater, 
a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise; the reformation of 
the military order, whose interest and temper, confirmed by long im¬ 
punity, rendered them impatient of the restraints of discipline, and 
careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the execution of 
his design the emperor affected to display his love, and to conceal his 
fear, of the army. The most rigid economy in every other branch of 
the administration, supplied a fund of gold and silver for the ordinary 
pay and the extraordinary rewards of the troops. In their marches 
he relaxed the severe obligation of carrying seventeen days’ provision 
on their shoulders. .Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s country, a numerous 
train of mules and camels waited on their haughty laziness. As Alex- 

"See in the Hist. August, p. 116, 117, the whole contest between Alex¬ 
ander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that assembly. It 
happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 223, when the Romans 
had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings of his reign. Before the 
appellation of Antoninus was offered him as a title of honour, the senate 
waited to see whether Alexander would not assume it, as a family name. 
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ander despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, 
at least. t{) direct it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine 
horse'*, •splendid armour, and shield enriched with silver and gold. He 
share<! whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in person, 
the .sick and wounded. i)resfTvcd an exact register of their services and 
his own gratitude, and expressc-d, on every occasion, the warmest re¬ 
gard for a iKidy <if men, wh^^e welfare, as he affected to declare, was 
so closely connected with that of the state."' By the most gentle arts 
he kihouivd to in‘'/ure the iierre multitude with a sense of duty, and 
to re'^tore a! least a faint intage of that discipline to which the Romans 
owed (heir empire out so niaiiv other nation.s, as warlike and more 
jiowerful (h.'Mi (hemsehes. But his prudence wa.s vain, his courage 
fatal, and (he .tt(eni[)t towards a reformation served otily to inflame 
the ills it was meant to cure. 

'ihe Pra’liirian guards were attached to the youth of Ale.xander. 
They loved In'm as a tender jiupil, whom they had saved from a t)Tant’.s 
fury, and {il.aced on (he ImiHrial throne. That amiable [)rince was 
seii.siiile of the obligalicm. but as his gratitude was restrained within 
tile limits of reasm and justice, they .s(K»n w'cre more dissatisfied with 
(he virtues of Alexander, than they had ever been with the vices of 
I'-iagahalus. 'i heir pnelect, the wise Tlpian. was the friend of the 
laws and of the jK‘tij)le; he was considered as the enemy cjf the soldiers, 
and to his pernicious amnsels every scheme of refi.irmation was im¬ 
puted. ,Sunie trilling accident blew up their discontent into a furious 
ntuliny; and a civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst the 
life oi that excellent minister was defended by the grateful people. 
Ternficd, at length, by the sight of some h<»uses in fiames, and by the 
threats of a general contlagration, the people yielded with a sigh, and 
left the virtuous, but unfortunate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued 
into tiie Imperial [Kikice, and massacred at the feet of liis master, who 
vainly strove to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his pardon 
from the inexorable soldiers. Such was the deplorable weakness of 
government, that the em[HTor was unable to revenge his murdered 
friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of patience 
and dissiniuiali<‘n. EjKigathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, 
was removed from Rome, by Hie h mourable employment of pracfect 
of Egypt; from that high rank he was gently degraded to the govern¬ 
ment of Crete; and when, at length, his popularity among the guards 
was effaced by lime and absence, .Alexander ventured to inflict the 
tardy, but deserved punishment of his crimes.'^ Under the reign of 

’Mt was a favourite saying of the emperors, Sc militvs magis servare 
quam scijtsum; quod salus inibhea in his esset. Hist. .August, p. 130, 
'‘Though the author oi the Life of .Alexander (Hist. August, p 132) men¬ 
tions the sedition raised against Ulpian by the soldiers, he conceals the 
catastropiie, as it might discover a weakness in tlsc administration of his 
hero. From this designed omis-sion, we may judge of the weight and candour 
of that author. 
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a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the army threatened with 
instant death his most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. The historian Dion 
Cassius had commanded the Tannonian logons with the spirit of 
ancient discipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing the common 
cause of military licence, demanded the head of the reformer. Alex¬ 
ander, however, instead of yielding to their seditious cianiours. showed 
a just sense of his merit and services, by appointing hifn his colleague 
in the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury the expense 
of that vain dignity: but as it was justly apprehended, that if the 
soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of his office, they would re\'enge 
the insult in his blood, the nominal first magistrate of the state retired, 
by the emperor’s advice, from the city, and spent the greatest part 
of his consulship at h:s viila^ in Campania.*'* 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops; 
the legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiousness with the same furious obstinacy. 1'he 
administration of .Alexander was an unavailing struggle against the 
corruption of his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fr^h mutinies perpetually broke out; his 
officers were murdered, his authority was insulted, and his life at last 
sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army." One particular fact 
well deserves to be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the troops, 
and exhibits a singular instance of their return to a sense of duty and 
obedience. Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, in liis Persian expedi¬ 
tion, the particulars of which we shall hereafter relate, the punishment 
of some soldiers, who had been discovered in the baths of women, 
excited a sedition in the legion to which they belonged. Alexander 
ascended his tribunal, and with a modest firmness represented to the 
armed multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his inflexible resolu 

[In this account of the slaughter of Ulpian (sai's Wcnck), Gibbon iias con¬ 
founded two evtnts alOJgether different, the quarrel of llie I'eoplc with the 
Prxtonans, which lasted three days, and the assassination of Ulpian bj 
the latter. Dion relates first the death of Uljnan, afterwards turning back, 
according to a manner which is usual with him, he sa>s that during the life 
of Ulpian there had been a war of three days bctv\ecn tiie Prsetonans and 
the pcoiile. ] 5 ut Ulpian was not the cause. Ulpian’s death was due to his 
condemnation of his predecessors in the Prartorian praifcctship, Chrestus .and 
I'lonan, and the dcienninatjon of the soldiers to revenge them. Zosimus 
attributes tite condemnation of these men to Mamaia, but Ulpian reaped 
the advantage.—- 0 . S.] 

” For an account of Ulpian’s fate and his own danger, see the mutilateo 
conclusion of Dion’s Hislor>’, I. Ixxx, p. 1371. 

[The statement that Dion retired to his estates in Campania is erroneous. 
He was not rich, and possessed no villas or estates in Campania. He resided 
during his consulship at Rhegium, and on its expiry returned to Rome, where 
he had an interview with the emperor, from whom he obtained permission 
to retire to his native city Nicaea, in Bith^Tiia.— 0 . S.] 

" Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, 1 . ixxx. p. 1369. 
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tion of correcting the vices introduced by his impure predecessor, and 
of maintaining the discipline, which could not be relaxed without the 
ruin of the Roman name and empire. Their clamours interrupted 
his mild expostulation. “Reserve your shouts,” said the undaunted 
em{x*ror, “ till you take the field against the Persians, the Germans, and 
the Sarmatiaiis. Be silent in the presence of your sovereign and bene¬ 
factor, who bestows upon you the corn, (he clothing, and the money 
of the provinces; Be silent, or I shall no longer style you soldiers, but 
citizens^''' if those indeed who d sclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be 
ranked among the meanest of the {)eopIc.” His menaces intlamed the 
fury of the legion, and their brandished arms already threatened his 
person. “ \’our courage,” resumed the intrei)i(l Alexander, “would be 
more nobly displayed in the Held of battle; me you may destroy, you 
cannot intimidate; and the severe justice of the republic would punish 
your crime, and revenge my death.” The Icghm still persisted in 
clamorous sedition, when the omjKTor primounced, with a loud voice, 
the decisive sentence, “Citizens! lay down your arms, and depart in 
peace (o your respective habitations.” 1 'he tempest was instantly ap¬ 
peased; the soldiers, filled with grief and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their jmmsliment and the power of discipline, yielded up 
their arms and military ensigns, and retired in confusion, not to their 
camp, but to the several inns of the city. .Mexander enjoyed, during 
thirty days, the edifying spectacle of their repentance: nor did he 
restore them (o their former rank in the army, till he had punished with 
death those tribunes whose connivance had occasioned the mutiny. 
The grateful legion served the emperor, whilst living, and revenged 
him when dead.'" 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on a moment: 
and the caprice of passion might equally determine the seditious legion 
to lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to plunge them into 
his breast. Perhaps, if the singular transaction had been investigated 
by the penetration of a philosopher, we should discover the secret 
causes which on that occasion authorised the boldness of the prince, 
and commanded the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if it had 
been related by a judicious historian, we should find this action, w’orthy 
of Caesar himself, reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common standard of the character of Ale.xander Severus. The abili¬ 
ties of that amiable prince seem to have been inadequate to the diffi¬ 
culties of his situation, the firmness of his conduct inferior to the purity 
of his intentions. His virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, con¬ 
tracted a tincture of weakness and effeminacy from the soft climate 

"Julius C*sar had appeased a sedition with the same word Quirites; 
which thus opposed to Soldiers, was used in a sense of contempt, and reduced 
the offenders to the less honourable condition of mere citizens. Tacit. Annal. 

i. 42. 

" Hist. August, p. 133. 
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of Syria, of which he was a native; though he blushed at his foreign 
origin, and listened with a vain complacency to the flattering geneal¬ 
ogists, who derived his race from the ancient stock of Roman nobility/'’ 
The pride and avarice of his mother cast a shade on the glories of his 
reign; and by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience 
which she had justly claimed from his inexperienced youth. Mama*a 
exposed to public ridicule, both her son’s character and her own/’ The 
fatigues of the Persian war irritated the military discontent; the un¬ 
successful event degradeti the reputation of the emperor as a general, 
and even as a soldier. Every cause prepared, and every circumstance 
hastened, a revolution, which distracted the Roman empire with a long 
series of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occasioned by 
his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the h(uise of 
Severus, had all contributed to increase the dangerous power of the 
army, and to obliterate the faint image of laws and liberty that was 
still impressed on the minds of the Romans. This internal change, 
which undermined the foundations of the empire, we have endeavoured 
to explain with some degree of order and perspicuity. The personal 
characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, follies, and fortunes, 
can interest us no farther than as they are connected with the general 
history of the Decline and Pall of the monarchy. Our constant atten¬ 
tion to that great object will not suffer us to overlook a most impor¬ 
tant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to all the free 
inhabitants of the empire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 
His unbounded liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of 
a generous mind; it was the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally 
be illustrated by some observations on the finances of that slate, from 
the victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first considerable enterprise of the 
Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the strength 
of the place than by the unskilfulness of the besiegers. The unaccus¬ 
tomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of near 


’“rrom the Meielli. Hist. August. [Lamprid. Alexander Scv. c. 4.1] p. 119. 
The choice was judicious. In one short period of twelve years, the Metelli 
could reckon seven consulships and five triumphs. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 
II, and the Fasti. 

*’The Life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere idea of a 
perfect prince, an av^kward imitation of the Cyroiwedia. The account of 
his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and moderate, consistent with 
the general history of the age; and, in some of the most invidious particulars, 
confirmed by the decisive fragments of Dion Yet from a very paltry preju¬ 
dice, the greater number of our modern writers abuse Herodian, and copy 
the Augustan History. Mess, dc Tillemont and Wotton. From the opposite 
prejudice, the emperor Julian (in C^arib. p. 315) dwells with a visible satis¬ 
faction on the effeminate weakness of the and the ridiculous avarice 

of his mother. 
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twcnly miles /rom home/- required more than common encourage- 
ments: and the senate wisely prevented the clamours of the people, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, which was levied by a 
general tribute, assessed according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens.*'^ During more than two hundred years after 
the conquest of \>ii, the victories of the republic added less to the 
wealth than to the power of Rome. The stales of Italy paid their 
tribute in military service only, and the vast force both by sea and 
land, which was exerted in the Punic wars, was maintained at the ex¬ 
pense of the Romans themselves. That high-spirited people (such is 
often the generous enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the 
most exet^ssive but voluntary burdens, in the just confidence that they 
should SjX^edily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 'I'hcir expecta¬ 
tions we:e not disappointed. In the course of a few years, the riches 
of byracus(‘, of C'arthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought in 
triumph to Rome. I'he trea'^ures of I’crscus alone amounted to near 
two millions sterling, and the Roman people, the sovereign of so many 
nations, was for ever delivered friim the weight of taxes.''‘ 1 he increas¬ 
ing revenue of the provinces was found sufficient to defray the ordinary 
establishment of war and gcivernment, and the superiluous mass of 
gold and silver was deposited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for 
any unforcsc'en emergency of the statc.^'" 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater or more irreparable 
injury, than in the loss of the curious register bequeathed by Augustus 
to the senate, in which that experienced prince so accurately balanced 
the revenues and expenses of the Roman empire.^'’ Deprived of this 
clear and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to collect a few 
imperfect hints from such of the ancients as have accidentally turned 
aside from the splendid to the more u.seful parts of history. We are 

"According to llic more accurate Dionysius, the city iiseli was only an 
hundred stadia, or twehe miles and a halt, from Rome; iliongh some out¬ 
posts might be advanced fariher on the ‘Jide of Ktruna. Kanlini, in a pro¬ 
fessed treatise, has combated the popular opinion and the authority of two 
popes, and has removed \'en from C'lvita Casicilana. to a little spot called 
Isola, in tlic midway between Rome and the lake I'.racciano. 

" f. Li\y, b. iv. c. 59 b. v, c. 7* In the Roman Census, property, 
power, and taxation, were commensurate with each otlicr. 

[The most important part of the revenue of the Roman state under the 
Republic was derived from the trtbuium or pro|'erty-tax, imposed by the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, upon the a.sscssed value of every kind of 
projierty belonging to Roman citiaens; but as the chief part of ilie property 
of Roman citizens was land, the tributum was chiefly a land-tax. The tax 
was abolished in B.c. 147 on the conquest of Macedonia, and was never im¬ 
posed again. From that date Italy was free from direct taxation.— 0 . .S.] 

*‘Phn. Hist. Natur. I. xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero dc Offic. ij. 22. Plutarch in 
P. .tmil. p. 275. 

“Sec a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan’s 
Phars. I. iii. v. 155. 

“Tacit, in Annal. i. n. It seems to have existed in the time of .\ppian. 
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informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the tributes of Asia were 
raised from fifty to one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms; 
or about four millions and a half sterling.*'* Under the last and most 
indolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have amountee* 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents; a sum equivalent to more 
than two millioRS and a half of our money, but which was aflcrw’ards 
rnnsidcrabiy improved by the more exact economy of the Romans, and 
the increase of the trade of i^Ethiopia and India.-"'' Gaul was enriched 
by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of those two 
great [irovinces have been compared as nearly equal to each other in 
value."" The ten thousand Eulioic or Phoenician talents, about four 
millions sterling,which vanquished Carthage was condemned to pay 
within the term of fifty years, were a slight acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Iconic,'” and cannot bear the least proportion with the 
taxes atterwards raised both on the lands and on the persons of the 
inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced into a 
province."' 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of the 
old world. The discovery of the rich western continent by the I’hceni* 
cians, and the oppression of the simple natives, who were compelled 
to labour in their own mines for the benefit of strangers, form an 
exact type of the more recent history of Spanish America."^ The Phee- 
nicians were acquainted only with the sea-coast of Spain; avarice, as 
well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the' country, and almost every part of the soil was found preg¬ 
nant with cojiper, silver, and gold. Mention is made of a mine near 
Carthagena which yielded every day twenty-five thousand drachms of 
silver, or about three hundred thousand pounds a year.®‘ Twenty 

*’ Plutarclv in Pompeio. p. 642. 

** Strabo, 1 . xvn. p. 798. 

*'Veik-n3S Paterculus, I ii. c. 39. He seems to give the preference to the 
revenue of Gaul. 

[When Ca;sar conquered Gaul he imposed on it a tribute of 40 millioins of 
sesterces, or £429,000. This was increased, however, and in the time of 
Constantine the tribute of the Gallic provinces amounted to £4,200,000.— 
0 . S.] 

The Euhoic. the Phcenician, and the Alexandrian talents were double m 
weight to the Attic. Hooper on ancient weights and measures, p. iv. c. 5. 
it is very probable, that the same talent was carried from Tyre to Carthage. 

[It is not correct to say that the Euboic, Phicnician, and Alc.xandrian talents 
were double the weight of the Attic. The Eulxiic was the same as the old 
Attic talent, i.r. that in use in Solon’s time, and was not double m weight 
to the later Attic. It has been shown by Boeckh that the trire ratio between 
the Euboic and the later Attic talents was 100 to 72. or nearly 4 to 3 — 0 . S.] 

“ Polyb. 1 . XV. c. 2. 

"Diodorus Siculus, 1 . v. Cadiz was built by the Phcenicians a little mori 
than a thousand years before Christ. Veil, Patcrc. i. 2. 

"Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

" Strabo, 1 . lii. p. 148. 
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thousand pound weight of gold was annually received from the prov¬ 
inces of Asturia, Gallida, and Lusitania*^ 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue this curious inquiry 
through the many potent states that were annihilated in the Roman 
empire. Some notion, however, may be formal of the revenue of the 
provinces where considerable wealth had been deposited by nature, or 
collected by man, if we observe the severe attention that was directed 
to the abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus once received a peti¬ 
tion from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying that they might 
be relieved from one-third of their excessive impositions. Their whole 
tax amounted indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty drachms, 
or al)out five pounds; but Gyarus was a little island, or rather a rock, 
of the ^gean Sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhai)!led only by a few wretched fishermen.®*’ 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful and scattered lights 
we should be inclined to believe, ist, That (with every fair allowance 
for the difference of limes and circumstances) the general income of 
llie Roman provinces could seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money; and, 2ndly, That so ample a revenue must 
have been fully adequate to all the expenses of the moderate govern¬ 
ment instituted by Augustus, whose court was the modest family of 
a private senator, and whose military establishment was calculated for 
the defence of the frontiers, without any aspiring views of conquest, 
or any serious apprehension of a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of both these conclusions, 
the latter of them at least is jxisitively disowned by the language and 
conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, on this 
occasion, he acted as the common father of the Roman world, or as the 
oppressor of liberty; whether he wisherl to relieve the provinces, or to 
impn\-erish the senate and the equestrian order. But no sooner had 
he assumed tlie reins of government than he frequently intimated the 
insufficiency of the tributes, and the necessity of throwing an equitable 
proportion of the public burden upon Rome and Italy. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of this unpopular design, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps. The introduction of customs was followed by the 
establishment of-an excise, and the scheme of taxation w'as completed 
by an artful assessment on the real and personal property of the Roman 
citizens, who had been exempted from any kind of contribution above 
a century and a half. 

“ Plin. Hist. Natur. I. xxxiu. c. 3. He mentions likewise a silver mine in 
Dalmatia, that yielded every day fjity iHJunds to the state. 

**Stralx), I. X. p. 485. Tacit. Anna!, in. og and iv. 30. Tournefort (Voyages 
au Levant, Lctlre viii.) gives a very lively picture of the actual misery of 
Gyarus. 

**Lii>sius de mapiitudine Romana (I it. c, 3) computes the revenue at 
one hundred and fifty millions of gold crowns; but his whole book, though 
learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated imagination. 
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I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of money 
must have gradually established itself. It has been already observed, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted to the capital by the 
strong hand of conquest and power, so a considerable part of it was 
restored to the industrious provinces by the gentle influence of com¬ 
merce and arts. In the reign of .Augustus and his .successors, duties 
were impo.sed on every kind of merchandise, wdiich through a thousand 
channels flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury; and in 
whatsoever manner the law was expre.ssed, it was the Roman purchaser, 
and not the provincial merchant, who paid the tax."* The rale of 
the customs varied from the eighth to the fortieth part of the value of 
the commodity; and we have a right to suppose that the variiition was 
directed by the unalterable maxims of policy: that a higher duly waj 
fi.xed on the articles of luxury than on those of necessity, and that 
the productions raised or manufactured by the labour of the subjecU 
of the enijiirc, were treated with more indulgence than was shown to 
the iicrnicious, or at Iea.st the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and 
India,"” There is still extant a long but imperfect catalogue of east' 
ern commodities, which about the time of Alexander Severus were 
subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, 
and the whole tribe of aromatics, a great variety of precious stones, 
among wliich the diamond was tire most remarkable for its price, and 

the emerald for Its beauty,. Parthian and Babylonian leather, cot. 

tons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs.’"' 
\Ae may observe that the use and value of those effeminate slaves 
gradually rose with the decline of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It .seldom exceeded one per 
cent.; but it comprehended whatever was sold in the markets or by 
public auction, from the most considerable purchases of lands and 
houses to those minute objects which can only derive a value from 
their infinite multitude and daily consumption. Such a tax, as it affects 
the body of the people, has ever been the occasion of clamour and 
discontent. An emperor well acquainted with the wants and resources 
of the state, was obliged to declare by a public edict that the support 

“Tacit, .‘\nual. ,\iit. 31, 

“ I'iiny (Hist. Natur. t. vi, c. 28 Is, 32]; L xH. c. 18). His observation, that 
the lndi.in commodities were sold at Rome at a hundred timc.s their original 
price, may goc ns some notion of the produce of the customs, since that 
original price amounted to more than eight hundred thousand pounds, 

’“The ancients were unacquainted with the art of cutting diamonds. 

M. Douchaud, in his treatise dc ITmpot chca les Remains, has transcribcj 
this catalogue from the Digc.st, and attempts to illustrate it by a very prolix 
commentary. [In the Pandects, 39 (tit. 6, L 16, § 7), dc Publican: See also 
Cicero in Verrem.— 0 . S.] 
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of the army depended in a great measure on the produce of the 
excised 

JII. When Augustus resolved to establish a permanent military force 
for the defence of his government against foreign and domestic enemies, 
he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the soldiers, the re¬ 
wards of the veterans, and the extraordinary expenses of war. The 
ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to those 
uses, was found inadequate. To supply the deficiency, the emperor 
suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and inheritances. 
But the nobles of Rome were more tenacious of property than of free¬ 
dom. Their indignant murmurs were received by Augustus with his 
usual temper. He candidly referred the whole business to the senate, 
and exhorted them to provide for the public service by some other 
c.xpediont of a less odious nature. They were divided and perplexed. 
He insinuated to them that their obstinacy \YouId oblige him to propose 
a general land-tax and capitation. They acquiesced in silence.^^^ The 
new imposition on legacies and inheritances w:is however mitigated by 
some restrictions. It did not take place unless the object was of a 
certain value, most probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold,^*^* 
nor could it be exacted from the nearest of kin on the fuher's side.^°'^ 
When the rights of nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable that a stranger, or a distant relation, who acquired an un¬ 
expected accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign a twentieth part 
of it for the benefit of the state.”" 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every wealthy community, 
was most happily suited to the situation of the Romans, who could 
frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of reason or 
caprice, without any restraint from the modern fetters of entails and 
settlements. From various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over the stern patriots of the commonwealth 
and the dissolute nobles of the empire; and if the father bequeathed 
to his son the fourth part of his estate, he removed all ground of legal 

’“Tacit. Annal. i. 78. Two years afterwards, the reduction of the poor 
kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing the excise 
to one half; but the relief was of very short duration. 

Dion Cassius, L Iv. p. 794, I. Ivi. p. 825. 

{The tax of five per cent, on all legacies and inheritances (vicesima heredi- 
tntium et Icgatorum) was only levied on property bequeathed by Roman 
citizens, and was therefore paid chiefly by the inhabitants of Italy. It was 
an ingenious mode of imposing a property-tax upon the inhabitants of Italy, 
and was a sort of equivalent of the land-tax paid by the provinces. All in¬ 
heritances below 200,000 sesterces and the nearest relations by blood were 
exempL—- 0 . S.] 

The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognati, or relations on 
the mother’.} side, were not called to the succession. This harsh institution 
was gradually undermined by humanity, and finally abolished by Justinian. 

Plin. Panegyric, c. 37. 
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complaint.’” But a rich childless old man was a domestic tyrant, 
and his power increased with his years and infirmities. A servile 
crowd, in which he frequently reckoned prartors and consuls, courted 
his smiles, pampered his avarice, applauded his follies, served his pas¬ 
sions, and waited with impatience for his death. The arts of at¬ 
tendance and flattery were formed into a most lucrative science; those 
who professed it acquired a peculiar appellation; and the whole city, 
according to the lively descriptions of satire, was divided between two 
parties, the hunters and their game.’"' Yet, while so many unjust and 
extravagant wills were every day dictated hy cunning, and subscribed 
by folly, a few were the result of rational esteem and virtuous grati¬ 
tude. Cicero, who had so often defended the lives and fortunes of his 
fellow-citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand pounds;’”" nor do the friends of the 
younger Pliny seem to have been less generous to that amiable orator.”" 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, with¬ 
out distinction, the twentieth part of his estate; and in the course of 
two or three generations, the whole property of the subject must have 
gradually passed through the coffers of the stale. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Nero, that prince, from 
a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevolence, 
conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of the customs and ex¬ 
cise. The wisest senators applauded his magnanimity; but they di¬ 
verted him from the execution of a design, which would have dissolved 
the strength and resources of the republic.”’ Had it indeed been pos¬ 
sible to realise this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan and the 
Antonines would surely have embraced with ardour the glorious op¬ 
portunity of conferring so signal an obligation on mankind. Satisfied, 
however, with alleviating the public burden, they attempted not to 
remove it. The mildness and precision of their laws ascertained the 
rule and measure of taxation, and protected the subject of every rank 
against arbitrary interpretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue.”" For it is somewhat singular 
that, in every age, the best and wisest of the Roman governors per¬ 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting the principal branches 
at least of the excise and customs.”" 

The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of Caracalla, were very 

Heineccius in the Antiquit Juris Romani, 1 . ii. 

“•Horat I. ii. Sat v. Petron. c. 116, etc. Plin. 1 . ii Epist 20. 

”• Cicero in Philipp, ii. c. 16. 

"Sec his Epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of displaying 
his reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. He reconciled both 
in his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited by his mother (v. i). 

“Tacit Anna!, xiii. 50. Esprit des Loix, I. xii. c. 19. 

" Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Burman de Vectigal, passim, 

“The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed; since the good princes 
often remitted many millions of arrears. 
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different from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse, 
to the welfare of his people, he found himself under the necessity of 
gratifying the insatiate avarice, which he had excited in the army. 
Of the several impositions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth on 
inheritances and legacies was the most fruitful, as well as the most 
comprehensive. As its influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, 
the produce continually increased with the gradual extension of the 
Roman City. The new citizens, though charged, on equal terms, 
with the payment of new taxes, which had not affected them as sub¬ 
jects, derived an ample compensation from the rank they obtained, the 
privileges they acquired, and the (air prospect of honours and fortune 
that was thrown open to their ambition. But the favour which implied 
a distinction, was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluc¬ 
tant provincials were compelled to assume the vain title, and the real 
obligations, of Roman citizens. Kor was the rapacious son of Severus 
contented with such a measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient 
to his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, he exacted a 
tenth of all legacies and inheritances: and during his reign (for the 
ancient proportion was restored after his death) he crushed alike every 
part of the empire under the weight of his iron sceptre.^^® 

When all the provincials became liable to the peculiar impositions 
of Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the 
tributes which they had paid in their former condition of subjects. 
Such were not the maxims of government adopted by Caracalla and 
his pretended son. The old as well as the new taxes were, at the 
same time, levied in the provinces. It was reserved for the virtue of 
Alexander to relieve them in a great measure from this intolerable 
grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth part of the sum exacted 
at the time of his accession."* It is impossible to conjecture the 

“*The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by Pliny (Pane¬ 
gyric, c, 37, 38, 39). Trajan published a law very much in their favour. 

“‘Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1295. [This tax was abrogated in the sixth century. 
-O. S.] 

“*He who paid ten aurci, the usual tribute, was charged with no more 
than the third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold were coined 
by Alexander’s order. Hist August, p. 127, W’ith the commentary of Sal- 
masius. 

[Gibbon has omitted to mention the important change introduced during 
the first two centuries of the empire in the system of taxation in the provinces. 
The following information may therefore be useful, taken from Sartigny’s 
Essay: In the time of the RcpubKc the s>’stem of taxation differed in the 
various provinces. All the provinces save Sicily paid either a fixed land-tax 
(veciigat stiptHdiarium) or variable duties such as tithes or other portion 
of the produce. Without respect to their differences all land in the provinces 
bore the general name “agri vectigales,* which consequently was the name 
for ail land which paid taxes, since Italy was exernpt. At the outset of 
Imperial rule, an attempt was made to introduce uniformity of taxation in 
provinces by abolishing variable duties and substituting a land-tax. With this 
view a census of property was taken by order of Augustus and the land- 
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motive that engaged him to spare so trifling a remnant of the public 
evil; but the noxious weed, which bad not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and in the succeeding age 
darkened the Roman world with its deadiy shade. In the course of 
this history, we shall be too often summoned to explain the land-tax, 
the capitation, and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and 
meat, which were exacted from the provinces for the use of the court, 
the army, and the capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre of govern¬ 
ment, a national spirit was preserved by the ancient, and insensibly 
imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands of the army 
were filled by men who had received a liberal education, were well 
instructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and who had risen, 
by equal steps, through the regular succession of civil and military 
honours."' To their influence and example we may partly ascribe the 
modest obedience of the legions during the two first centuries of the 
Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure ol the Roman constitution was trampled 
down by C'aracalla, the separation of prolessions gradually succe^ed 
to the distinclion of ranks. The more polished citizens of the internal 
provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and magistrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and barbari.ins 
of the frontiers, who knew no country but their camp, no science but 
that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military discipline. 
With bloody hands, savage manners, and desperate resolutions, they 
sometimes guarded, but much oftener subverted, the throne of the 
emperors. 



CHAPTER VII (235-248 A.D,) 

T>it Elevation and Tynuioy 17/ ifaximia—EeMlion « /Africa and Italy, under 
tie Anikorily oj the Senate—Civil Wars and Srditians—yiatenl Dealii 
td Mtnrimin and Air AVn, oi Maximus and Balbinus, and of tie three 
Cordians—Usuryatian and secular Carnes of Philip 

Of the various forms of government which have prevailed in the world, 
an hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. 
Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, that, on the father's 
decease, the property of a nation, like that of a drove of oseri, descends 
to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself; and that 
the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their 
natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle irith trended knees 

ox was introduced by him into some, but it did not bKome general until 
the age at If. Aurelius, when the new system of taxatiOA was completed. 
-0. S.1 

'"See the Lives of Agricola, Vupaslan, Trajan, Severus, and his three 
competitors: and ind^ of all the eminent men nf thm times. 
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and protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and declamation may 
paint these obvious topics m the most dazzling colours, but our more 
serious thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule 
of succession, independent of the passions of mankind; and we shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient which deprivc'S the multitude of 
the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves a 
master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise imaginary forms 
of govemmenl. in which the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on 
the most worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage of the whole com¬ 
munity. Experience (.verturns these airy fabrics, and teaches us that, 
in a large sieiety, the election of a monarch can ne\’er deviJve to the 
wisest, or to the most numerous, jxirt of the people. The army is 
the only order (jf men sufficiently united to concur in the s;ime senti¬ 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of their 
fellow-citizens; but the lemjw of soldiers, habituated at once to 
violctKc and to slavery, renders them very unfit guardians of a legal, 
or even a ci\il, constitution. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, 
are (pialiLies they are too little acquainted with in themselves, to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire their esteem, and 
liberality will i)urchase their suffrage; but the first of these merits is 
often liKlged in the most savage breasts; the latter can only exert itself 
at the exjjcnse of the public; and both may be turned against the 
possessor of the throne, by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the sanction 
of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least invidious of all 
dislinction.s among mankind. The acknowledged right extinguishes 
the hope's of faction, and the conscious security disarms the cruelly of 
the monarch. 'To the firm establishment of this idea, we owe the 
peaceful succession, and mild administration, of European monarchies. 
To the defect of it, we must attribute the fre(}uent civil wars, through 
which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne of his 
fathers. Yet, even in the East, the sphere of contention is usually 
limited to the princes of the reigning house, and as soon as the more 
fortunate competitor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner 
subjects. But the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate 
had sunk into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. The royal, 
and even noble, families of the provinces, had long since been led in 
triumph before the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath the tyranny of the 
Cssars; and whilst those princes were shackled by the forms of a com¬ 
monwealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure of their posterity,^ 

‘There had been no example of three successive generations on the throne; 
only three instances of sons who succeeded their fathers. The marriages 
of the Caesars (notwithstanding the permission, and the frequent practice, 
of divorces) were generally unfruitfuL 
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it was impossible that any idea of hereditary succession should have 
taken root in the minds of their subjects. Thc’riph! to the throne, which 
none could clajm fn)m birth, every one a^’-sumed from merit The 
daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary restraints 
of law and prejudice: and the meanest of mankind mieht. without 
folly, entertain a hope of being raised by valour and fonuiK* Id a rank 
in the army, in which a single crime would enable him to wrest the 
sceptre of llie world from his feeble and unpopular master. After the 
murder of Alexatider beverus, and the elevation of Maximin, no emperor 
could think himself safe upon the throne, and ever}’ barbarian jx-asant of 
the frontier might aspire to that august, but dangerous station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus, re¬ 
turning from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, 
with military games, the birthday of his younger son, (leta. The 
country flocked in crowds to behold their sovereign, and a }'oung bar¬ 
barian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, that 
he might be allowed to contend for the prize of wrestlljig. As the pride 
of discipline would have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched with the stoutest 
followers of the camp, sixteen of whom he successively laid on the 
ground. His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, and a per¬ 
mission to enlist in the troops. The next day, the happy barbarian was 
distingui-shed above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting after the 
fashion of his country. As soon as he perceived that he had attracted 
the emperor's notice, he instantly ran up to his hor.se, and followed him 
on foot, without the least appearance of fatigue, in a Irtng and rapid 
career. Thracian,” said Severus, with astonishment, “ art thou di.sposed 
to wrestle after thy race?” Most willingly, Sir, replied the unwearied 
youth, and, almost in a breath, overthrew .seven of the strongest 
soldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize of hi.s matchies.s 
vigour and activity, and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 
herse-guards who always attended on the person of the stjvereign.- 

Maximin, for that was his name, though born on the territories of the 
empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani.*'* He displayed, on 
every occasion, a valour equal to his strength; and his native fierceness 
was soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge of the world. Under 
the reign of Severus and his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, 
with the favour and esteem of both those princes, the former of whom 
was an excellent judge of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve 
under the assassin of Caracalla. Honour taught him to decline the 
effeminate insults of Elagabalus. On the accession of Ale.xander he 
returned to court, and was placed by that prince in a station useful 
to the service and honourable to him^f. The fourth legion, to which 


August, p. 138 ICapitoL Max. c i 

* [The name of the father was Micca, and of the mother Ababa.— 0 . S.l 
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be was appoinlecl tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
(iiscifiiined of the whole army. With t-hc general applause of the 
soldiei'. wlnt lK‘Stowcd on their favourite hero the names of Ajax and 
Hen. ulcs, he was successively |)roinoted to the fitst military command:' 
ami had not he still retained too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
iniglu perhajrs have given his own sister in marriage to the son of 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours served only to inflame 
the ainhiiion of the 'I'hracian peasant, who deemed his fortune inadc- 
(juate to his merit, as long as he was constrained to acknowdedge a 
superior, ’i hough a stranger to real wisdom, he W'as not devoid of a 
-seliLsh lunmng. which showed him that the emjieror had lost the 
affection of the army, and taught him to imjirove their discontent lo 
his own advantage. It is easy for faction and calunin3^ lo shed their 
jioison on the ailministrallon of the best of jwinces, and to accuse 
even their virtueN by artfully confounding them with those vices to 
which they heai tlie neari'st affinity. 'Jne troop- listened with ]))easiire 
(0 the eim-saries of Maximin. 'They blushed at their own ignominious 
jiatieiKc. whiih, during thirteen years, had supported the vexatious 
(lisupline imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave of his 
mother and of the senate. It was time, they cried, to cast away that 
useless phantom of the civil power, and lo elect for their prince and 
general a real s<il<iier. educated in camps, cxeicised in war. who would 
assert the glory, and distribute among his companions the treasures, of 
the empiie. A great army was at that time assembled on the banks 
of tile Rhine, under the eommand of the emperor himself, who, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian war. had been obliged 
to marih against the barbarians of (iermany. The important care 
of tiaining and reviewing the new levies was intrusted to Maximin. 
One day ( v.d. 235, March 19), as he entered the field of exercise, the 
troops, either from a sudden impulse or a formed conspiracy, saluted 
him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to con.summate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
Severus. 

'The circumstances of his death are variously related. The writers, 
w’ho suppo^e tlial he died in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition 
of Maximin, affirm that, after taking a frugal repast in the sight of the 
army, he retired to sleep, and that, about the seventh hour of the day, 
a part of his own guards broke into the imperial tent, and with many 

-Xiigust. p. 140. Hcrodian, L vi. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. By com¬ 
paring these authors, it .should seem, that Maximin had llie particular com¬ 
mand ol the Tnhallian hor.se. with the general commission of disciplining 
the rccrmt.s vi ihe whole army. His biographer ought tu have marked, with 
more care, his exploits, and the successive steps of his military promotions. 

‘Original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist August, p. 149. 
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wounds assassinated their virtuous and unsuspecting prince.’’ If wc 
credit another, and indeed a more probable account. Maximin was 
invested with the purple by a numerous detachment, at the distance 
of several miles from the head-quarters; and he trusted for suicess 
rather to the secret wishes than to the public dcTlarations nf the (rrcat 
army. Alexander had sufticient time to awaken a faint sen'^e of loyalty 
among his troops; but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly 
vanished on the appearance of Maximin, who dwdared huiM-lf the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and was unanimouslv ac¬ 
knowledged emperor of the Romans by the apjdauding legion^ The 
son of Mamtea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew into his tent, desirous 
at least to conceal his approaching fate from the insults (d the multi¬ 
tude. He was soon followed by a tribune and some centurions, tlu' 
ministers of death; but, instead of receiving with manlv ri-soluiion 
the inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries and entrealic.s disgraced the 
last moments of his life, ami converted into contempt some ])ortion 
of the just pity which his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamma, whose pride and avarice he loudly accused as the cau-^e 
of his ruin, perished with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the ‘yddiers. Others were reserved 
for the more deliberate cruelty of the usurper; and those who expe¬ 
rienced the mildest treatment, were stripped of their employments, and 
ignominiously driven from the court and army." 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, CommcKlus and Caracalla, 
were all dissolute and inexperienced youths,'' educated in the [nirple, 
and corrupted by the pride (d empire, the luxury of Rome, and the 
perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin was derived from 
a different source, the fear of contempt. Though he depended on the 
attachment of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their own, 
he was conscious that his mean and barbarian origin, his savage appear- 


‘Hist. August, p. 135. I have softened some of the most iinprohaljic cir¬ 
cumstances of tins wretched hiographer. i*Vom this ill-worded narration, 
it should seem, that the jinme''' ImtToon having accidenlany entered the tent, 
and awakened the slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment urgeri him to 
persuade the disaffected soldiers to commit the murder. 

[Ma.xinnn was rapidly promoted lioth hy Septimitis Severus and .■Mexandet 
Severus The latter promoted him to the command of a legion, the dnsripiinc 
of which was soon restored hy Maximin. This shows that after all he cannot 
have been merely an ordinary man. He must have had a true soldier's nature; 
a person who was able to make himself popular with a demoralised army, 
notwithstanding his strictness and cruelty, must have lieen an cxtranr<linary 
man He was the first Roman emperor who was altogether wdthout literary 
education. Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome, Lecture cxxxvii. See 
also the .^faxiinin by J. Capitolin—O. S.J 

’ Herodian, 1 . vi. p. 22^-227. 

‘Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only twenty-five years of age when 
he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, Commodus nineteen, 
and Nero no more than seventeen. 
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ancc, and his total ignorance of the arts and institutions of civil life, 
formed a very unfavourable contrast with the amiable manners of the 
unhappy Alexander. He remembered that, in his humbler fortune, he 
had often waited before the dwir of the haughty nobles of Rome, and 
had been denied admittance by (he insolence of tJjeir slaves. He 
rrcoJhdcd (<«» the friendship of a few who had relieved ills poverty, 
iind ^•^sisled his rising hopes. Jivt those who had spurned, and those 
who had j)ri)tec{ed (he 'I’hracian, were guilly of the same crime, the 
knowledge of his original obscurity. For this crime many were put 
to death; and by the execution (»f several of his benefactors, Maximin 
published, in characters of blowl, the indelible history of his basene^ 
and ingratitude.'” 

'i'he dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every sus¬ 
picion again.^l those among his subjects who were the most distinguished 
Dy their birth or merit. Whenever he wds alarmed with the sound of 
treason, his cruelty was unbounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy 
against his life was either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, a con¬ 
sular senator, was nanH*d as the principal author of it. Without a 
witness, without a trial, and without an opportunity of defence, Magnus, 
with four lhous:in(i of his supjxised accomplices, was put to death. 
Italy and the whole empire were infested with innumerable spies and 
informers. On the slightest accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, 
who had governed j)ro\inccs, commanded armies, and been adorned 
with the consular and triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s pre.sence. Confiscation, 
exile, or death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of tiie unfuriunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the 
hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others 
again to be beaten to death ^Yith clubs. During the three years of his 
reign, he disdained to visit either Rome or Italy. His camp, occasion- 
rily removed from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Danube, was 
[j-.e seal of his stern despotism, which trampled on every principle of 
'.aw and justice, and was supported by the avowed power of the sword.” 
\o man of noble birth, elegant accompli^menls, or knowledge of civil 
business, was suffered near his person; and the court of a Roman 
►rnperor revived the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladiators, 

* It appear.s that he was totally ignorant of the Greek language: which, 
from its universal use m conversation and letters, was an essential part of 
tvery lilicral education. 

'"Hi.st. August, p. 141. Hcrodian, 1. vii. p. 237. The latter of these ,his- 
V.'ian.s has been most unjustly censured for sparing the vices of Maximin. 

"The wife of Maximin. by insinuating wise counsels with female gentle¬ 
ness, sometimes brought back the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity. 
See Ammianus Marcellinus. 1. xiv. c. i, where he alludes to the fact which 
1C had more fully related under the reign of the Gordians. We may collect 
from the medals, that PaulHna was the name of this benevolent empress; and 
from the title of Diva, that she died before Maximin. (Valerius ad loc. cit 
Ammian.) Spanheim dc U. ct P. N. tom, ii. p. 300. 
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whose savage power had left a deep impression of terror and 
detestation. 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the illustrious 
senators, or even to the bold adventurers, who in the court or army 
expose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the body of the people 
\'iewcd (heir sufferings W’ith indifference, or fierhaps with pleasure. Bu^ 
the tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the soldiers, 
at length attacked the public property. Every city of the empire was 
possessed of an independent revenue, destined to purcliase corn for 
the multitude, and to supply the expenses o' the game.s and entertain¬ 
ments. By a single act of authority, the whole *nass of wealth was at 
once confiscated for the use of the Imperial treasury. I'hc temples 
were slrifiped of their most valuable offeiings of gold and silver, and 
the statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down and 
coined into money. These impious orders could not be e.xecutcd with¬ 
out tumults and massacres, as in many places the penjde chose rather 
to die In the defence of their altars, than to behold in the midst of 
peace their cities exposed to the rapine and cruelty of war. 'I'hc soldiers 
themselves, among whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, re¬ 
ceived it with a blush; and, hardened as they were in acts of violence, 
they dreaded the just reproaches of their friends and relations. 
Throughout the Roman world a general cry of indignation was heard, 
imploring vengeance on the common enemy of human kind; and at 
length, by an act of private oppresshm, a peaceful and unarmed province 
was driven into rebellion against him.'^ 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a master, 
who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich as one of the 
most fruitful branches of the Imjierial revenue. An iniquitous sentence 
had been (a.d 237, April) pronounced against some opulent youths 
of that country, the execution of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution 
that must either complete or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 
A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty from the rapacious 
treasurer, was employed in collecting from their estates a great number 
of slaves and peasants, blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed with the rustic weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of 
the conspiracy, as they were admitted to the audience of the procurator, 
stabbed him with the daggers concealed under their garments, and, by 
the assistance of their tumultuary train, seized on the little town of 
Thysdrus,’^ and erected the standard of rebellion against the sovereign 

“He was compared to Spartacus and Athenio. Hist. August, p. 141. 

“Hcrodian, 1. vii. [c. 3 and 4] P- 238. Zosim. 1. j. (c. 13 and 18] p. 15. 

“In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably by the Gordians, with 
the title of colony, and with a fine amphitheatre, which is still in a very 
perfect state. Sec Itinerar. Wesseling, p. 59, and Shaw’s Travels, p. 117. 
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of the Roman empire. They rested their hopes on the hatred of man* 
kind against Maximin, and they judiciously resolved to oppose to that 
detested tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had already acquired 
the love and esteem of the Romans, and whose authority ever the 
province would give weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, ’■efused, with unfeigned 
eliictance, the dangerous honour, and begged with tears that they 
ffoulfl suffer him to terminate in peace a long and innocent life, with¬ 
out staining his feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces compelled 
him to accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed against the 
jealous cruelty of Maximin; since, according to the reasoning of tyrants, 
those who have been esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and 
those who deliberate have already rebelled.’'* 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious of the Roman 
senate. On the father’s side, he was descended from the Gracchi; on 
Ills mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. A great estate enabled him 
to support the dignity of this birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
displayed an elegant taste and beneficent disposition. The palace in 
Rome, formerly inhabited by the great Pompey, had been, during sev¬ 
eral generations, in the pos.se.ssion of Gordian’.s family.’^* It was dis¬ 
tinguished by ancient trophies of naval victories, and decorated with 
the works of modern painting. His villa on the road to Praneste was 
celebrated for baths of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of an hundred feet in length, and for a magnificent portico, sup¬ 
ported by two hundred columns of the four most curious and costly 
sorts of marble.'^ The public shows exhibited at his expense, and in 
which the people were entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts 
and gladiators,’“ seem to surpass the fortune of a subject; and whilst 
the liberality of other magistrates was confined to a few solemn festi- 

”Hcr0(han, 1 . vii. Ic. 4 and 5] p. 239. Hist. August, p. 153 [Capitol. 
Gordiani. c. 7 JCf/.]. 

“Hi.st. .'\ugust. p. 152. The celebrated house of Pompey in carinis, was 
usurped by Marc Antony, and consequently became, after the Triumvir’s 
death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emjieror Trajan allowed and 
even encouraged the rich .senators to purchase those magnificent and useless 
places (Plin. Panegyric, c. 50): and it may seem probable that, on this 
occasion, Pompey’s house came into the possession of Gordian's great-grand¬ 
father. 

"The Claudian. the Numidian, the Cary'stian, and the Synnadian. The 
colours of Roman marbles have been faintly described and imperfectly distin¬ 
guished. It appears, however, that the Carystian was a sea-green, and iat 
the marble of Synnada was white mixed with oval spots of purple. Sal- 
masius ad Hist. August, p. 164. 

“Hist. August, p. 151, 152. He sometimes gave five hundred pair of 
gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once gave for the 
use of the circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many Cappadocian horses. 
The animals designed for hunting were chiefly bears, boars, bulls, stags, 
elks, wild asses, etc. Elephants and lions seem to have been appropriated to 
Imperial magnificence. 
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vals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian was repeated, when he was 
ffidile, every month in the year, and extended, during his consulship, 
to the principal cities of Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-men¬ 
tioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; for he pos.sessed the 
uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, without 
alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he 
was named proconsul of Africa by the voice of the senate and the ap¬ 
probation of Alexander,'® he appears prudently to have declined the 
command of armies and the government of provinces. .As long as that 
emperor lived, .Africa was happy under the administration of his worthy 
representative; after the barbarous Maximin had usurped the throne, 
Gordianus alleviated the miseries which he was un.able to prevent. 
When he reluctantly accepted the purple, he was above fourscore years 
old; a last and valuable remains of the happy age of the .Antonines, 
whose virtues he revived in his own conduct and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the venerable proconsul, his son, 
who had accompanied him into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor. His manners were less pure, but his character was 
equally amiable with that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged 
concubines, and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the 
variety of his inclinations, and from the productions which he left be¬ 
hind him, it appears that the former as well as the latter were designed 
for use rather than ostentation.-'" The Roman people acknowledged 
in the features of the younger Gordian the resemblance of Scipio Afri- 
canus, recollected with pleasure that his mother was the grand-daughter 
of Antoninus Pius, and rested the public hope on those latent virtues 
which had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the 
luxurious indolence of a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a popular 
election, they removed their court to Carthage. They were received 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their virtues, and 
who, since the visit of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of a Roman 
emperor. But these vain acclamations neither strengthened nor con¬ 
firmed the title of the Gordians. They were induced by principle, as 
well as interest, to solicit the approbation of the senate; and a deputa¬ 
tion of the noblest provincials was sent, without delay, to Rome, to 
relate and justify the conduct of their countrymen, who, having long 
suffered with patience, were at length resolved to act with vigour. 
The letters of the new princes were modest and respectful, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept the Imperial title; but 

“Set the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152, which at one* 
shows Alexander’s respect for the authority of the senate, and his esteem 
for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 

“ By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or four chil¬ 
dren. His literary productions were by no meanr contemptible. 
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submitting their election and their fate to the supreme judgment of the 
senate.*' 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided, 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. Their fortune had 
created many dependents in that assembly, their merit had acquired 
many friends. Their mild admini.stration openc<l the flattering pros- 
jx-cl of the restoration not only of the civil but even of the republican 
government. I'he terror of military violence, which had first obliged 
the senate to forget the murder of Alexander, and to ratify the election 
of a barbarian peasant," now produced a contrary effect, and provoked 
them to as>.ert the injured rights of freedom and humanity. The 
haired <tf Maxiniin towards the senate was <leclared and implacable; 
ihe lamest submission had not appeased his fury, the most cautious 
innocence wc'uld remove his suspicions; and even the care of their 
own safety urred them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of which 
(if unsuccessful) they were sure to Ik* the first victims. These con- 
sideralifins, and iK-rliups others of a more private nature, were debated 
in a {irevious cxmfcrence of the consuls and the magistrates. As soon 
as their rcst^hition was decided, they convoked in the temple of Castor 
the whole body of the senate, according to an ancient form of secrecy 
calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal their decrees. 
“ Conscript fathers,” said the consul Syllanus. “ the two Gordians, both 
of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the other your lieutenant, 
have been declared emperors by the general consent of .Africa. Let us 
return thanks,” he boldly continued, “to the youth of Thysdrus; let 
us return thanks lo the faithful people of Carthage, our generous 
deliverers from an horrid monster—Why do you hear me thus coolly, 
thus timidly? Why do you cast those anxious looks on each other? 
why hesitate? Maxiinin is a public enemy! may his enmity soon ex¬ 
pire with him, and may we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gor¬ 
dian the father, the valour and constancy of Cxirdian the son! ” The 
noble ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit of the senate. 
By an unanimous decree the election of the Gordians was ratified, Max- 
imin, his son. and his adherents, were pronounced enemies of their 
country, and liberal rew'ards were offered to whomsoever had the cour¬ 
age and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor's absence, a detachment of the Pratorian guards 

“ Hcrodian, !. vii, p. 243. Hist. August, p. 144. 

“ Quod tamen patres dum pcnculosuin existimant inermes armato resistere, 
ai^robaverunt. Aurelius Victor. 

" Even the servants of the house, the scribes, etc., were excluded, and their 
office was tilled by the senators themselves. We are obliged to the Augustan 
History, p. 159, for preserving this curious example of the old discipline of 
the commonwealth. 

**Tliis spirited speech, translated from the Augustan historian, p. 156, seems 
•nnscribed by him from the original registers of the senate. 
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remained at Rome, to protect, or rather to command, the capital. The 
Praefect Vitalianus had signalised his fidelity to Maximin, by the 
alacrity with which he had obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel 
mandates of the tyrant. His death alone could rr«-ue the authority 
of the senate, and the lives of the senators, from a state of danger and 
suspense. Before their resolves had transpired, a quaistor and some 
tribunes were commissioned to take his devoted life. They executed 
the order with equal boIdnes.s and success; and, with their bloodv dag¬ 
gers in their hands, ran through the streets proclaiming to the pen|ile 
and the soldiers the news of the happy revolution. The enthusiasm 
of liberty was seconded by the promise of a large donative, in lands 
and money; the statues of JIa.ximin were thrown down: the capital of 
the empire acknowledged, with transport, the authority of the two 
Gordians and the senate,"* and the example of Rome was followed by 
the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long patience had 
been insulted by wanton despotism and military licence. The senate 
assumed the reins of government, and, with a calm intrepidity, prepared 
to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. Among the consular senators 
recommended by their merit and services to the favour of the emperor 
.Alexander, it was ea.sy to select twenty, not une(|ual to the command 
of an army, and the conduct of a war. To the.se was the defence of 
Italy intrusted. Each was appointed to act in his respective deptirt- 
menl, authorised to enrol and discipline the Italian youth; and in¬ 
structed to fortify the ports and highways against the impending inva¬ 
sion of Maximin. ,A number of deputies, chosen from the most illus¬ 
trious of the senalorian and equestrian orders, were dispatched at the 
same time to the governors of the several provinces, earnestly conjur¬ 
ing them to fly to the assistance of their country, and to remind the 
nations of their ancient ties of friendship with the Roman senate and 
people. The general respect with which these deputies were received, 
and the zeal of Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, suffi- 
cientiy prove that the subjects of Maximin were reduced to that un¬ 
common distress, in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppression than from resistance. The consciousness of that melan¬ 
choly truth inspires a degree of persevering fury seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are artificially supported for the benefit of a 
few factious and designing leaders.*” 

For while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with such diffusive 
ardour, the Gordians themselves (a.d. 237, 3rd July) were no more. 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a small band of veter¬ 
ans, and a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a faithful but unwar- 

■ Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 244 - 

” Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 247, 1 . viii. p. 277. Hist. August, p. 155-158. 
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like province. The younger Gordian, sallied out to meet the enemy 
at the head of a few guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, 
educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage, His useless valour served 
only to procure him an honourable death, in the field of battle. His 
aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, put an end 
to his life on the first news of the defeat. Carthage, destitute of de¬ 
fence, opened her gates to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting 
master with a large account of blood and treasure.*' 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just, but unexpected 
terror. The senate convoked in the temple of Concord, affected to 
transact the common business of the day; and seemed to decline, with 
trembling anxiety, the consideration of their own and the public dan¬ 
ger. A silent consternation prevailed on the a^mbly, till a senator, 
of the name and family of Trajan, awakened his brethren from their 
fatal lethargy. He represented to them, that the choice of cautious 
dilatory measures had been long since out of their power; that Maxi- 
min, implacable by nature, and e.xaspeTated by injuries, was advancing 
towards Italy, at the head of the military force of the empire; and 
that their only remaining alternative was either to meet him bravely 
in the field, or lamely to expect the tortures and ignominious death 
reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. “ We have lost,” continued he, “ two 
excellent princes; but unless we desert ourselv^, the hopes of the repub¬ 
lic have not perished with the Gordians. Many are the senators, whose 
virtues have deserved, and whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial 
dignity. Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may conduct the war 
against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at Rome to 
direct the civil administration. I cheerfully e.xpose myself to the dan¬ 
ger and envy of the nomination, and give my vote in favour of Maxi¬ 
mus and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, 
in their place, others more worthy of the empire.” The general appre¬ 
hension silenced the whispers of jealousy; the merit of the candidates 
was universally acknowledged: and the house resounded with the sin¬ 
cere acclamations, of “ long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus. You are happy in the judgment of the senate; may 
the republic be happy under your administration!”-* 

The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors justified the 
most sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 

"Herodian, I. vii. p. 254. Hist. August, p. 150-160. We may observe, 
that one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a just correction 
of Casaubon and Panvmius, instead of the absurd reading of one year and 
six months. Commentar, p. 193. Zosimus relates, 1 . i. p. 17, that the two 
Gordians perished by a tempest in Uie midst of their navigation. A strange 
ignorance of history, or a strange abuse of metaphors 1 
"Augustan History, p. 266, from the registers of the senate; the date is 
confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the Apollinarian games enables 
us to correct it. 
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talents seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department of peace 
and war, without leaving room for Jealous emulation. Balbinus was 
an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magis> 
trate, who had exercised with innocence and applause the civil jurisdic¬ 
tion in almost all the interior provinces of the empire. His birth was 
noble,-® his fortune affluent, his manners liberal and affable. In him 
the love of pleasure was corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the 
habits of ease deprived him of a capacity for business. 'I’he mind 
of Maximus was formed in a rougher mould. By his valour and abili¬ 
ties he had raised himself from the meanest origin to the first employ¬ 
ments of the state and army. His victories over the Sarmalians and 
the Germans, the austerity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was Pra?fect of the city, commanded the esteem of a 
people, whose affections were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been consuls (Balbinus had 
twice enjoyed that honourable office), both had been named among 
the twenty lieutenants of the senate; and since the one was sixty and 
the other seventy-four years old,^" they had both attained the full 
maturity of age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus and Balbinus an equal 
portion of the consular and tribunilian powers, the title of Fathers of 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they ascended to 
the Capitol, to return thanks to the gods, protectors of Rome.'’^ The 
solemn riles of sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the people. 
The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did 
they sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. Their increasing 
numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours 
they asserted their inherent right of consenting to the election of their 
sovereign; and demanded, with an apparent moderation, that, besides 
the two emperors chosen by the senate, a third should be added of the 
family of the Gordians, as a just return of gratitude to those prince.® 

*He was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, and th< 
adopted son of Thcophanes the Greek historian. Balbus obtained the free¬ 
dom of Rome by the favour of Pompey, and preserved it by the eloquence 
of Cicero (see Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo). The friendship of C-tsar (to whom 
he rendered the most important secret services in the civil war) raised him 
to the consulship and the pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a 
stranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamantes. See 
Dictionnaire de Bayie, au mot Balbus, where he distinguishes the several 
persons of that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning them. 

*Zonaras, I. xii. p. 622. Rttt little dependence is to be had on the authority 
of a moderate Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century, 
that he creates several imaginary emperors, and confounds those who really 
existed. 

” Herodian. I. vii. p. 256, supposes that the senate was at first convoked 
in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The Augustan History, 
p, n6, seems much more authentic 
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who had sacrificed their lives for the republic. At the head of the 
city-guards, and the youth of the equestrian order, Maximus and Bal- 
binus attempted to cut their way through the seditious multitude. The 
multitude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them back into the 
Capitol. It is prudent to yield when the contest, whatever may be the 
(>{ it, must be fatal to Ixith parties. A boy, only thirteen years 
of age, the grandson of the elder, and nephew of the younger, Gordian, 
was produced to the people, invested with the ornaments and title of 
Caj.sar. 7 'he tumult was appeased by this easy condescension; and 
the two emperors, as soon as they had been peaceably acknowledged 
in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against the common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other with 
such amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximin was agitated by the most 
furious passion.s. He is said to have received the news of the rebellion 
of tlie Gordians, and of the {kKrree of the senate against him, not with 
tlte temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; which, as it could 
not discharge itself on the distant senate, threatened the life of his 
son, of his friends, and of all who ventured to approach his person. 
The grateful inteliigeme of the death of the Gordians was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of par¬ 
don or accommodation, had substituted in their room two emperors, 
wi;h whose merit he could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
(mly cojLsolation left to Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained 
by arms. 'Die strength of the legions had bwn assembled by Alex¬ 
ander from all parts of the empire. Three successful campaigns against 
the Ciermans and the Sarmatians had raised their fame, confirmed their 
discipline, and e\'cn increased their numbers, by filling the ranks with 
the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had been 
spent in war, and. the candid severity of history cannot refuse him the 
valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced general.-'- 
It might naturally be ex|iected, that a prince of such a character, in¬ 
stead of suffering the rebellion to gain stability by delay, should im¬ 
mediately have marched from the banks of the Danube to those of the 
Tiber, and that his victorious army, instigated by contempt for the 
senate, and eager to gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned with 
impatience to finish the easy and lucrative conquest. Yet as far as 
we can trust to the obscure chronology of that period,^" it appears that 

“ In Hcrodian. I. vii. p. 249, anU m the Augustan History, wc have three 
several orations of Maximin to his army, on the rebellion 01 Africa and 
Rome: M. dc Tillemont lias very justly observed, that they neither agree 
with each other, nor with truth. Histoire des Empereurs, tom. ni. p. 799. 

“The carelessness of the writers of tliat age leaves us in a singular per¬ 
plexity. I. We know that Maximus and Balbinus were killed during the 
Capitoline games. Herodian. 1 . viii. p. 285 The authority of Censorinus 
(de Die Natali, c. 18) enables us to Ax those games with certainty to the 
ypar 238. but leaves us in ignorance of the month or day. 2. The election 
of Gordian by tiie senate is Axed, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May; 
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the operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till 
the ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct of Maximin, we may 
learn that the savage features of his character ha\’e been e.xaggerated 
by the pencil of party, thiit his passions, however impetuous, submitted 
to the force of reason, and that the barbarian ptjssesscd something of 
the generous spirit of Syila. who subdued the enemies of Rome befort 
he suffered himself to revenge his private injuries.^^ 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent order, arrived al 
the foot of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by the silence and desola¬ 
tion that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The villages and open 
towns had been abandoned on their approach by the inhabitants, the 
cattie was driven away, the provisions removed, or destroyed, the 
bridges broke d(nvn, nor was anything left which could afford either 
shelter or gi\’e subsistence to an invader. Such had been the wise 
orders of tlie generals of the senate, whose design was to protract the 
war, to ruin tiic army of Maximin by the slow operation of famine, and 
to consume his strength in the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, 
which they had plentifully stored with men and provisions from the 
deserted country. Aquileia received and with.sl(K>d the first shock 
of the invasion. The streams that issue from the head of the Hadriatic 
gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter snows,®'’ opposed an unex¬ 
pected obstacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a singular 
bridge, constructed with art and difficulty of large hogsheads, he trans¬ 
ported his army to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful vine¬ 
yards in the neighbourhood of .Aquileia, demolished the suburbs, and 
employed the timber of the buildings in the engines and towers, with 
which on every side he attacked the city. The walls, fallen to decay 
during the security of a long peace, had been hastily repaired on this 


but we arc at a loss to discover whether it was in the same or the preceding 
year. Tillcniont and Muraton, who maintain the two opjiosite opinions, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, and prob¬ 
abilities. The one seems to draw out. the other to contract, the senes of 
events between those periods, more than can he well reconciled to reason 
and history. Yet it is necessary to choose between them. 

■^Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c 24. The president de Montesquieu (in his 
dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the sentiments of the dic¬ 
tator, m a spirited and even a sublime manner. 

”Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. ii. p. 294) thinks the melting of the 
snows suits better with the months of June or July, than with that of Feb¬ 
ruary. The opinion of a man who passed his life between the Alps and 
the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great w’Cight; yet I observe, i. That the 
long winter, of which Muratori takes advantage, is to be found only in the 
Latin version, and not in the Greek text of Herodian. 2. That the vicissi¬ 
tude of suns and rams, to which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed 
(Herodian, I. viii. p. 277) denotes the spring rather than the summer. We 
may observe likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, 
composed the Timavus, so poetically (in every sense of the word) described 
by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the cast of Aquileia, See Guver. 
Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p. 189, etc. 
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sudden emergency; but the firmest defence of Aquileia consisted in the 
constancy of the citizens; all ranks of whom instead of being dis¬ 
mayed, were animated by the extreme danger, and their knowledge of 
the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their courage was supported and 
directed by Crispinus and Menophilus, two of the twenty lieutenants of 
the senate, who, with a small body of regular troops, had thrftwn them¬ 
selves into the besieged place. The army of Maximin was repulsed on 
rejKated attacks, his machines destroyed by showers of artificial fire; 
and the generous enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a con¬ 
fidence of success, by the opinion, that Belenus, their tutelar deity, com¬ 
bated in person in the defence of his distressed worshippers."*' 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna, to 
secure that important place, and to hasten the military preparations, 
beheld the event of the war in the moie faithful mirror of reason and 
policy. He was too sensible, that a single town could not resist the 
persevering efforts of a great army; and he dreaded lest the enemy, 
tired with the obstinate resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden 
relinquish the fruitless siege, and march directly towards Rome. The 
fate of the empire and the cause of freedom must then be committed to 
the chance of a battle; and what arms could he oppose to the veteran 
legions of the Rhine and the Danube? Some troops newly levied 
among the generous but enervated youth of Italy; and a body of Ger¬ 
man auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the hour of trial, it was danger¬ 
ous to depend. In the midst of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic 
conspiracy punished the crimes of Maximin, and delivered Rome and 
the senate from the calamities that would surely have attended the 
victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of the common 
miseries of a siege, their magazines were plentifully supplied, and sev¬ 
eral fountains within the walls assured them of an inexhaustible resource 
of fresh water. The soldiers of Maximin were, on the contrary, exposed 
to the inclemency of the season, the contagion of disease, and the hor¬ 
rors of famine. The open country was ruined, the rivers filled with 
the slain, and polluted with blood. A spirit of despair and disaffection 
began to diffuse itself among the trex^s; and as they were cut off from 
ill intelligence, they easily believed that the whole empire had embraced 
the cause of the senate, and that they were left as devoted victims to 
perish under the impregnable walls of .Aquileia. The fierce temper 
of the tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed 
to the cowardice of his army: and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred and a just desire of revenge. 
A party of Pr^torian guards, who trembled for their wives and chil- 

“Herodian, 1 . viii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed to be Apollo, 
(Uid received under that name the thanks of the senate. A temple was Hke- 
fvisc built to Venus the bald, in honour of the women of Aquileia, who had 

iven up their hair to make ropes for the military engines. 
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dren in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of the 
senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was (a.d. 238, April) slain 
in his tent, with his son (whom he had associated to the honours of the 
purple), Anulinus the pratfect, and the principal ministers of his 
tyranny.^’ The sight of their heads, tiorne on the point of spears, con¬ 
vinced the citizens of Aquileia, that the siege wiis at an end; the gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market was provided for the 
hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined in solemn protes¬ 
tations of fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, and to their 
lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of 
a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been represented, of 
every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or even a fiumiin being. 
The body was suited to the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumsbinces almost incredible arc rehited 
of his matchless strength and appetite."* Had he lived in a less en¬ 
lightened age, tradition and poetry might well have described him 
as one of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural power was con¬ 
stantly e.xerted lor the destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy of the 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is said to 
have been carried in four da3rs from .Aquileia to Rome. The return of 
Maximus was a triumphal procession, his colleague and young Gordian 
went out to meet him, and the three princes made their entry into the 
capital, attended by the ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, 
saluted with the splendid offerings of gratitude and superstition, and 
received with the unfeigned acclamations of the senate and people, 
who persuaded themselves that a golden age would succeed to an age of 
iron.^" The conduct of the two emperors correspond with these expecta¬ 
tions. They administered justice in person: and the rigour of the one 
was tempered by the other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes with which 
Maximin had loaded the rights of inheritance and succession were 
repealed, or at least moderated. Discipline was revived, and with the 
advice of the senate many wise laws were enacted by their imperial 
ministers, who endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the ruins 

’’Herodiaii, 1 . viii. p. 279. Hist. August, p. 146. The duration nf Maxi- 
min's reign has not been defined with much accuracy, except by Eutropius, 
who allows him three years and a few days (1. ix. l); we may depend on 
the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is checked by the Greek version 
of Pieanius. 

“ Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above eight English 
feet, as the two measures are to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000. 
See Graves's discourse on the Roman foot. We are told that Maximin could 
drink in a day an amphora for about seven gallons of wine), and eat thirty 
or forty pounds of meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horses 
leg with his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the 
roots. See his Life in the Augustan History. 

* See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus the consul, to the two 
emperors, in the Augustan History. 
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of military tyranny. “ What reward may we expect for^ delivering 
Rome from a monster?’’ was the question asked by Maximus, in a 
moment of freedom and confidence. Balbinus answered it without 
hesitation. “ The love of the senate, of the people, and of aJJ man¬ 
kind.’' “ Alas!'* replied his more iienetrating coUeai^ue, “Alas! I dread 
the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal effects of their resentment.” 
His apprehensions were but too we/I jUstified by the event. 

W'hilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy against the common 
foe, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes of 
blood and intestine discord. Distrust and jealousy reigned in the sen¬ 
ate; and even in the temples where they assembled, every senator car¬ 
ried either open or concealed arms. In the midst of their deliberations, 
two veterans of the guards, actuated either by curiosity or a sinister 
motive, audaciously thrust themselves into the house, arol advanced 
by degrees beyond the altar of Mctory. Gallicanus, a consular, and 
Alacenas, a Pr^torian senator, viewt'd wdth indignation their insolent 
intrusion: drawing their daggers, they laid the spies, for such they 
deemed them, dead at the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the senate, imprudently exhorted the multitude to massacre 
the Praetorians, as the secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who 
escaped the first fury the tumult look refuge in the camp, which 
they defended with superior advantage against the reiterated attacks 
of the people, iLssisted by the numerous bands of gladiators, the prop¬ 
erty of opulent nobles. The civil war lasted many days, with infinite 
loss and confusion on both sides. When the pipes were broken that 
supplied the camp with water, the Pralorians were reduced to intoler¬ 
able distress; but in their turn they made desperate sallies into the 
city, set fire to a great numlier of houses, and filled the street with the 
blood of the inhabitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by inef¬ 
fectual edicts and precarious truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome. 
But their animosity, though smothered for a W'hile, burnt with redoubled 
violence. The soldiers, detesting the senate and the people, despised 
the weakness of a prince who wanted either the spirit or the power 
to command the obedience of his subjects.^’ 

.After the tyrants death, his formidable army had acknowledged, 
from necessity rather than from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 
transported himself without delay to the camp before .Aquileia. As 
soon as he had received their oath of fidelity, he addressed them in 
terms full of mildness and moderation; lamented, rather than arraigned, 
the wild disorders of the times, and assured the soldiers, that of all their 
past conduct, the senate would remember only their generous desertion 
of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en« 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, purified the camp by a 

*Hist. August, p. 171 ICapitol. c 15I. 

" Herodian, 1 . viii. jc. 12] p. 258. 
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solemn sacrifice of expiation, and then dismissed the legions to theii 
several provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with a lively sense of grati¬ 
tude and obedience/- But nothing could reconcile the haughty .spirii 
0/ the Praetorians. They attended the emperors on the niemorabie day 
of their public entry into Rome; hut amidst the general acclamations, 
the sullen dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently declared that 
they considered themselves as (he object, rather than the partners, of 
the triumph. When the whole body was united in their camp, those 
who had served under Maximin, and those who had remained at Rome, 
insensibly communicated to each other their complaints and appre¬ 
hensions. The emperors chosen by the army had perished with igno¬ 
miny: those elected by the senate were seated on the throne." The 
long discord between the civil and military powers was dechled {)y a 
war, in which the former had obtained a complete victory. The .soldiers 
must now learn a new doctrine of submission to the senate; and what¬ 
ever clemency was affected by that politic assembly, they dreaded a 
slow revenge, coloured by the name of discipline, and justified by fair 
pretences of the public good. But their fate was still in their own 
hands; and if they had courage to despise the vain terrors of an im¬ 
potent republic, it was emsy to convince the world that those who were 
masters of the arms were masters of the authority, (»f the state. 

When the senate elected two princes, it is probable that, besides the 
declared reason of providing for the various emergencies of peace and 
w^ar, they were actuated by the secret desire of weakening by division 
the despotism of the supreme magistrate. Their policy was effectual, 
but it proved fatal both to their emperors and to them.selves. The jeal¬ 
ousy of power was soon exasperated by the difference of character. 
Maximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and w’as in his turn 
disdained by his colleague as an obscure soldier. Their silent discord 
was understood rather than seen; ■’* but the mutual consciousness pre¬ 
vented them from uniting ip any vigorous measures of defence against 
their common enemies of the BrtEtorian camp. The whole city was 
(a.d. 238, July 15) employed in the Capitoline games, and the emperors 
were left almost alone in the palace. On a sudden they were alarmed 
by the approach of a troop of desperate assassins. Ignorant of each 
other's situation or designs, for they already occupied very distant 
apartments, afraid to give or to receive assistance, they wasted the 
important moments in idle debates and fruitless recriminations. *Thc 
arrival of the guards put an ^‘nd to the vain strife. They seized on these 

** Herodian, 1. viii. fc. 7I p. 213. 

* The observation had been made imprudently enough in the acclamations 
of the senate, and with regard to the soldiers it carried the appearance of a 
wanton insult. Hist. August, p. 170. 

**Discordiac tacit®, et qu® intelligerentur potius (Juam viderentur. Hist 
August, p. 170. This well-chosen expression is probably stolen from somr 
better writer. 
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emperors of the senate, for such they cahed them with maJicious con¬ 
tempt, stripped them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent 
triumph through the streets of Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow 
and cruel death on those unfortunate princes. I’he fear of a rescue 
from the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, shortened their tor¬ 
tures: and their bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were left 
exposed to the insults or to the pity of the populace. 

In the space of a few months, six princes had been cut off by the 
sword. Gordian, who had already received the title of Caesar, was the 
only person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to All the vacant 
throne.^" They carried him to the camp, and unanimously saluted him 
Augustus and Kmpcrcjr. His name was dear to the senate and people; 
his lender age pr<»mised a long impunity of military licence; and the 
submission of Rome and the provinces to the choice of the Prstorian 
guards, saved the republic, at the expense indeed of its freedom and 
dignity, from the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of the capital.'* ** 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time of 
his death, the history of his life, wcie it known to us with greater 
accuracy than it really is, would contain little more than the account 
of his education, and the conduct of the ministers, who by turns abused 
or guided the simplicity (d his ine.\T)erienced youth. Immediately after 
his accession, he fell into the hands of his mother’s eunuchs, that per¬ 
nicious vermin of the East, who, since the days of Elagabalus, had in¬ 
fested the Roman pjilace. By the artful conspirac}^ of these wretches, 
an impenetrable vefl was drawn between an innocent prince and his 
oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition of Gordian was deceived, 
and the honours of the empire sold without his knowledge, though in a 
very public manner, to the most worthless of mankind. We are ignorant 
by what fortunate accident the emperor escaped from this ignominious 
slavery, and devolved his confidence on a minister whose wise counsels 
had no object except the glory of his sovereign and the happiness of 
the people. It should seem that (a.d. 240) love and learning intro¬ 
duced Misitheus to the favour of Gordian, The young prince married 
the daughter of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law 
to the first offices of the empire. Two admirable letters that passed be¬ 
tween them are still e.xtant. The minister, with the conscious dignity 


* Herodian, I. viii. p. 287, 288. 

** Quia non alius erat in prsesenti, is the expression of the .Augustan History. 

"Quintus Curtius ( 1 . x. c. 9) paj's an elegant compliment to the emperor 
of the day, for having, by his happy accession, extinguished so many fire¬ 
brands, sheathed so many swords, and put an end to the evils of a divided 
government. After weighing with attention every word of the passage, I 
am of opinion that it suits better with the elevation of Gordian, than with 
any other period of the Roman History. In that case, it may serve to decide 
the age of Quintus Curtius. Those who place him under the first Gtsars, 
argue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the silence of 
Qumtilian, in his accurate list of Roman historians- 
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of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from the tyranny of 
the eunuchs,** and still more that he is sensible of his deliverance. The 
emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confusion, the errors of his 
past conduct; and laments, with singular propriety, the misfortune of a 
monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers perpetually labour to 
conceal the truth.*” 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the profession of letters, not 
of arms; yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, that, 
when (a.d. 242) he was appointed I’rattorian Trsefect, he discharged the 
military duties of his place with vigour and ability. The Persians had 
invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the persuasion of 
his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury of Rome, 
opened, for the last time recorded in history, the temple of Janus, and 
marched in person into the least. On his approach with a great army, 
the Persians withdrew their garrisons from the cities which they had 
already taken, and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian 
enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the senate the first success of 
his arms, which he ascribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude to 
the wisdom of his father and Prarfect. During the whole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety and discipline of the army; whilst he 
prevented their dangerous murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in 
the camp, and by establishing ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw, 
barley, and wheat, in all the cities of the frontier.”" But the pros¬ 
perity oi Gordian expired with Mi.sitheas, who died of a flux, not with¬ 
out very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor (a.d. 243) 
in the prefecture, was an .Arab by birth, and consequently, in the earlier 
part of his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so obscure a sta¬ 
tion to the first dignities of the empire, seems to prove that he was 
a bold and able leader. But his boldness prompted him to aspire to 

“ Hist. August, j). 161. From sonic hints in the two letters, 1 should expect 
that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace without some degree of gentle 
violence, and that young Gordian rather approved of, than consented to, 
their disgrace. 

*Duxit uxorem filiam Misilhei, quern causa cloquentia; dignum parentcla 
sua putavit; et prsfectum statim fecit; post quod, non puerile jam et con- 
temptibile videbatur imperium. 

[The name “Misitheus” which is found in CapitoHnus has been justly 
suspected by scholars. It seems improbable that such a narnc as “ God- 
l^ater”—for that is its signification—could be borne by an individual of 
eminence. Gruter thinks that the in.scription in which the name is found 
is a forgery, because Zosimus calls the father-in-law of Gordian Timesiclcs 
Eckhel also thinks that (he form Temesitheus is more likely to be corrwt 
than Misitheus. Bury gives the name in full as C. Fiirius Sabinius Aquila 
Timesitheus, and the name of the daughter, the wife of the young emperor, 
as Tranquillina.— 0 . S.] 

“Hist. August, p. 162. Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vit. Plotin. ap. 
Fabricium Biblioth. Grac. 1 . iv c. 36. The philosopher Plotinus accompanied 
the army, prompted by the love of knowledge, and by the hope of penetrating 
as far as Indif 
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the throne, and his abilities were employed to supplant, not to serve, 
his indulgent master. The minds of the soldiers were irritated by an 
artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in the camp; and the 
distress of the army was attributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince. It is not in our power to trace the successive steps of the secret 
conspiracy and open sedition, which were at length fata! to Gordian. 
A sepulchral monument was erected to his memory on the spot'' where 
(a.b. 244, March) he was killed, near the conilu.v of the Euphrates 
with the little river .Aboras.''- The fortunate Philip, raised to the em¬ 
pire by the votes of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces.'"'"' 

\Te cannot forbear transcribinj; the ingenious, though somewhat fanci¬ 
ful description, which a celebrated writer of our own times has traced 
of the military government of the Roman empire. “ tfhat in that age 
was called the Roman empire, was only an irregular republic, not un¬ 
like the Aristocracy of .'Mgiers,'""' where the militia, possessed of the 
sovereignty, creates and deposes a magistrate, who is styled a Dey. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may Ik- laid down as a general rule, that a military 
government is, in some res[ieit 5 , more republican than monarchical. 
Nor can it be said that the soldiers only partook of the government 
by their disobedience and rebcllion.s. The speeches made to them by 
the emperors, were they not at length of the same nature as those 
formerly pronounced to the people by the consuls ana the tribunes? 
And although the armies had no regular place or forms of assembly; 
though their debates were short, their .action sudden, and their resolves 
.seldom the result of cool rellectinn, did they not dispose, with absolute 
sway, of the public fortune? kVhat w-a' the emperor, except the minis¬ 
ter of a violent government elected for the private benefit of the 
soldiers? 

“ ^^’hen the army had elected Philip, who was Prstorian prtcfcct to the 
third Gordian; the latter demanded that he might remain sole emperor; 
lie was unable to obtain it. He requested that the power might be 
equally divided between them; the army would not listen to his speech, 

"'About twenty miles from the little town of Circcsium, on the frontier 
of the two cjnpircs. 

“The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was erased by the 
order of Licinius. who claimed some degree of relationship to Philip (Hist. 
.-\uKust p. 105): hut the tumulus or mound of earth which formed the 
sciHilchrc. still subsisted in the lime of Julian. Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 5. 

'"Aurelius \’ictor. Eutrop. ix. 2 Orosius, vii. 20. .\mmianus Marcellinus, 
xxiii. 5. Ztisimus. 1. i. p. 19. I"hihp, who was a native of Bostra. was about 
forty years of age. 

"*CaJi tile epithet of .“iristocracy l>e applied, with any propriety, to the 
government of .Algiers? Every military government floats between the ex¬ 
tremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy. 

“ The military republic of the Mamalukes in Egypt, would have afforded 
M. dc Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des 
Romains, c. 16) a juster and more noble parallel. 
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He consented to be degraded to the rank of Cscsar; the favour was 
refused him. He desired, at least, he might be appointed Prjetorian 
praefect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. The 
army, in these several judgments, exercised the supreme magislracv." 
.According to the historian, whose doubtful narrative the president De 
Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transaction, 
had preserved a sullen silence, w’as inclined to spare the itiniicent life 
of his benefactor; till, recollecting that his mnocence might e.Kthe a 
dangerous compassion in the Roman world: he commanded, without 
regarrl to his suppliant cries, that he should be seized, slripl, and led 
away to instant death. After a moment’s pause the inhuman sentence 
was executed.'"' 

On his leturn from the East to R(»me, Philip, desirous of ubliteralini 
the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections of the j)e(> 
pie, solemnised {a.d. 248, April 21) the secular games with infiniU' 
pomp and magnificence. Since thidr institution or revival liy Aagus. 
tus,-' they had been celebratcxi by C'laudius, by Doniilian, and b> 
Severus, and were now renewed the fifth lime, on the acconiplishmcnf, 
of the full period of a thousand years from the foundation of Rome 
Every circumstance of the secular games was skilfully adafited to in 
spire the superstitious mind with deep and .solemn reverence. Thiv 
long interval between them-''* exceeded the term of human life; and 
as none of tbe^ spectators had already seen them, none could flattei 
themselves with the expectation of beholding them a second time. Th^ 
mystic sacrifices were performed, during three nights, on the banks 0! 
the Tiber; and the Campus Mnrtius resounded with music and dances, 
and was illuminated with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and 
strangers were excluded from any participation in these national cere¬ 
monies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of 
noble families, and whose parents wrre both alive, implored the propi¬ 
tious gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the rising gen¬ 
eration; requesting, in religious hymns, that, according to the faith 

‘"The Augustan History fj». 163. 164) cannot, in this jnstance, be reconciled 
with itscli or with probability. How couid Philip condemn his predccesyjr, 
and yet consecrate hss memory? How could he order his public execution, 
and yet, in his letters to the .senate, exculpate himself from the guilt of hu 
death? Philip, though an ambitious usun^r. was by no mean.s a mad tyrant 
Some chronological difficulties have likewise been discovered by tht nice eyes 
of Tillemont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Philip to the empire. 

"The account of the last suppo.sed celebration, though in an enlightened 
period of history was so very doubtful and obscure, that the alternative 
seems not doubtful. iVhen the popi.sh jubilees, the copy of the secular games, 
were invented by Boniface VIH.. the crafty pope pretended that he only 
revived an ancient institution. M. de Chais Lettres sur les Jubiles. 

"Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years. Varro and Livy adopted 
the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the Sibyl consccratw thfc 
latter (Censorinus dc Die Natal c. 17). The emperors Claudius and Philip- 
however, did not treat the oracle with implicit respect. 
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of their ancient oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, 
and the empire of the Roman people." The magnificence of Philip’s 
shows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past history and the future fate 
of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outlaws, for¬ 
tified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries had already 
elapsed."" During the first four ages, the Romans, in the laborious 
school of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and government; 
by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and by the assistance of for¬ 
tune, they had obtained, in the course of the three succeeding cen¬ 
turies, an absolute empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The last three hundred years had been consumed in apparent 
prosperity and internal decline. The nation of soldiers, magistrates, 
and legislators, who composed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, was dissolved into the common mass of mankind and confounded 
with the millions of servile provincials, who had received the name 
without adopting the spirit of Romans. A mercenary army, levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, was the only order 
of men who pre.served and abused their independence. By their tumul¬ 
tuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an .Arab, was exalted to the throne 
of Rome, and invested with despotic power over the conquests and over 
the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended from the Western 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a 
monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly been. 
The form was still the same, but the animating health and vigour were 
fled. The industry of the people was discouraged and exhausted by a 
long series of oppression. The discipline of the legions, which alone, 
after the extinction of every other virtue, had propped the greatness of 
the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, 
of the emperors. The strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, was insensibly under¬ 
mined; and the fairest provinces were left exposed to the rapaciousness 
or ambition of the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

* The idea of the secular games is best understood from the poem of Horace, 
and the description of Zosimus, 1 . ii. p. 167, etc. 

“The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of Rome an 
eta that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. But so tittle is the 
chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the more that Sir Isaac 

Menton has brought the same event as low as the year 627. 
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CHAPTER VITI (165-240 A.D,) 

Of the State of Persia after the Restoration of the Monarchy by Artaxerxes 

Whenever Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful episodes, in 
which he relates some domestic transaction of the Ormans or of the 
Parthians, his principal object is to relieve the attention of the reader 
from a uniform scene of vice and misery. From the reign of Augustus 
to the time of Alexander Sevenis, the enemies of Rome were in her 
bosom; the tyrants, and the soldiers; and her prosperity had a very 
distant and feeble interest in the revolutions that might happen beyond 
the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when the military order had levelled, 
in wild anarchy, the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, and 
even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians of the north and of the 
east, who had long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the prov¬ 
inces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious inroads were changed 
into formidable irruptions, and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calam¬ 
ities, many tribes of the victorious invaders established themselves 
in the provinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledge 
of these great events, we shall endeavour to form a previous idea of 
the character, forces, and designs of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that covered 
Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, the inhabitants 
of Asia were already collected into populous cities, and reduced under 
extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, and of despotism. 
The Assyrians reigned over the East,^ till the sceptre of Ninus and 
Semiramis dropt from the hands of their enervated successors. The 
Medes and the Babylonians divided their power, and were themselves 
swallowed up in the monarchy of the Persians, whose arms could not 
be confined within the narrow limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, 
by two millions of men, Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers, under the command of Alexander, 
the son of Philip, who was intrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The princes of the house 
of Seleucus usurped and lost the Macedonian command over the East. 
About the same time that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned to 
the Romans the country on this side Mount Taurus, they were driven 
by the Parthians, an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 

^An ancient chronologist quoted by Velleius Paterculus ( 1 . t. c. 6) observes, 
that the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Macedonians, reigned 
over Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety-five years, from the acces¬ 
sion of Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus the Romans. As the latter of 
these great events happened 289 years before Christ, the former may be placed 
2184 years before the same era. The Astronomical Observationiv found at 
Babylon Alexander, went fifty years higher. 
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provi^-.ces of Upper Asia. The formidable power of the Parthians, 
which spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, was m its turn sub¬ 
verted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new dynasty, which, 
under the name of Sassanides, governed Persia till the invasion of the 
Arabs, This great revolution, whose fatal influence was soon expe¬ 
rienced by the Romans, happened in the fourth year {)f Alexander 
Severus, two hundred and twenty-six years after the Christian era.' 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the armies of Artaban, 
the last king of the Parthians, and it appears that he was driven into 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the customary reward for su¬ 
perior merit. His birth was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave 
room to ihe aspcr.sions of his enemies, and the flattery of his adherents. 
If we credit the scandal of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegit¬ 
imate commerce of a tanner's wife with a common solchcr.*' The latter 
represent him as descended from a branch of the ancient kings of 
Persia, though time and misfortune had gradually reduced his ances¬ 
tors to the humble station of private citizens/ As the lineal heir of 
the monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and challenged the 
noble task of delivering the Persians from the oppression under which 
they groaned above five centuries since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were defeated in three great battles. In the last of these 
their king .\rtaban was .slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken.^ The authority of .Artaxerxes w'as solemnly acknowledged in a 
great assembly held at Raich in Khorasan. Two younger branches of 
the royal house of .Arsaces were confounded among the prostrate satraps. 
A third, more mindful of ancient grandeur than of present necessity, 
attempted to retire, with a numerous train of vassals, towards their 
kinsman, the king of Armenia; but this little army of deserters was 
intercepted, and cut off, by the vigilance of the conqueror.’’ who boldly 
assumed the double diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which 

*In the five himdred and thirty-eighth year of the era of Seleucus. 
Agathias, 1 . ii. p. (ct. This great c\ent (such is the carelessness of the 
Orientals) is placed by Eutychms as high as the tenth year of Com modus, 
and by Moses of Chorcnc as low as the reign of Philip .Ammianus Marcel- 
linus has so servilely copied (.kmii 0) hi> ancient materials, which are indeed 
very good, that he describes the family of the Arsacides as still seated on 
the Persian throne in the middle of the fourth century. 

*Thc tanner's name was Habcc; the soldier’s, Sassan: from the former 
Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Babegan- from the latici all his de¬ 
scendants have been styled Sassanides. 

* D’Hcrbelot. Bibliothequc Oricntalc, Ardshir. 

‘Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxx. Hcrodian, I. vL p. 207. Abulpharagius Dynast, 
p. 80. 

[On the field of Hoormuz (or Ormuz) the son of Babec was saluted on the 
field with the lofty title “ Shahan Shah, Ruler of Rulers/’ and this name 
has ever since been adopted by the sovereigns of Persia. Cf. Malcolm, 
History of Persia, L 71. The name Ardshir should be written Ardeshir.— 
O. S.) 

* Moses Cliorenensis, 1 . «. c. 65-71. 
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had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these pompous titles, instead 
of gratifying the vanity of the Persian, served only to admonish him 
of his duty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of restoring, in their 
full splendour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under the Macedonian and 
the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and .Asia had mutually adopted 
and corrupted each other s superstitions. The Arsackics, indeed, prac¬ 
tised the worship of the Magi; hut they disgraced and polluted it with 
a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The memory of Zoroaster, the 
ancient prophet and philosopher of the Persians," was still revered in 
the East; but the obsolete and mysterious language in which the Zenda- 
vesta was composed," opened a field of disjmte to se\-cnty sects, who 
\’ariously explained the fundamental doctrines of their religion, and 
W'ere all indifferently derided by a crowd of infidels, who rejected the 
divine mission and miraclc.s of the I’rophcl, To suppress the idolaters, 
reunite the schismatics, and confute the unbelievers, by the infallible 
decision of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes summoned the Magi 
from all parts of his dominions. I’hose priests, who had so long sighed 
in contempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; and on 
the appointed day appeared, to the number of about eighty thousand. 
But as the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or influenced by the art of policy, 
the Persian s3'nod was reduced, by successive operations, to forty thou¬ 
sand, to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and at last to seven 
Magi, the most respected for their learning and piety. One of these, 
Erdav'rc.ph, a young but holy prelate, received from the hands of his 


' llyJe and Prideaux, working up the Persian legends and their own 
conjectures into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a contem¬ 
porary of Darius IIystasiK:.s. But Jt is sufficient to observe, that the Greek 
writers, who lived almost in the age of Danus, agree in placing the era of 
Zoroaster many hundred, or even thousand, years before their own time. 
The judicious entiensm of Mr. Moyle perceived, and maintained against his 
uncle Dr. Prideaux, the antiquity of the Persian prophet. See his work.- 
vul. ii. 

[Zoroaster, who is styled Zarathustra in the Zendavesta, and Zerdusht by 
the Persians, is universally represented as the founder of the Magian religion. 
There has been the most complete divergence of opinion as to the time at 
which he lived. In the Zendavesta, Zarathustra is said to have lived in the 
reign of Vitacpa, called Gushtasp by the Persians, who belonged to the 
dynasty of (lie Kavja or Kayanians. This Gushtasp has been identified by 
some with Darius Hystaspes. But a more critical examination of the Zen¬ 
davesta has shown that the religion of Zarathustra was known in the eastern 
pans of Iran, Bactria, and Sogdiana, not later than one thousand years 
before Christ. Cf. Duncker, Gcschichte des Alterthums, vol. ii. p. 307.— 0 . S.] 

‘That ancient idiom was called the Zend. Tlic language of the commentary, 
the Pehlvi, though much more modern, has ceased many ages ago to be a 
living tongue. This fact alone (if it is allowed as authentic) sufficiently 
warrants the antiquity of those writings, which M. d’Anqnetil has brought 
into Europe, and translated into French. 
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brethren three cups of sopnriferous wine. He drank them off, and 
instantly fell into a long and profound sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related to the king and to the believing multitude his journey to 
Heaven, and his intimate conferences with the Deity. Every doubt 
was silenced by this supernatural evidence; and the articles of the 
faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal authority and precision.® A 
short delineation of that celebrated system will be found useful, not 
only to display the character of the Persian nation, but to illustrate 
many of their most important transactions, both in peace and war, with 
the Roman eraitire.'" 

The great and fundamental article of the system was the celebrated 
doctrine of the two principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of East¬ 
ern philosophy to reconcile the existence of moral and physical evil with 
the attributes of a beneficent Creator and Governor of the world. The 
first and original Being, in whom, or by whom, the universe exists, is 
denominated in the writings of Zoroaster, Time without bounds; but it 
must be confessed that this infinite substance seems rather a meta¬ 
physical abstraction of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfections.’* From either the 
blind or the intelligent operation of this infinite Time, which bears but 
too near an affinity with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary but 
active principles of the universe were from all eternity produced, 
Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of the powers of creation, 
but each disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise them with 
different designs. The principle of good is eternally absorbed in light; 
the principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise benevolence 
of Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, and abundantly provided his 
fair habitation with the materials of happiness. By his vigilant provi¬ 
dence, the motion of the planets, the order of the seasons, and the tem¬ 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. But the malice of 
Ahriman has long since pierced Ormusd’s egg; or, in other words, has 
violaied the harmony of his works. Since that fatal irruption the most 

*Hyde de Religionc vetcrum Pers. c 21. 

" I have principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of M d’An- 
(pKtil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde’s treatise. It must, however 
be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, the figurative style 
of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French or Latin version may 
have betrayed us into error and heresy in this abridgment of Persian theology. 

lit is to be regretted (says Guizot) that Gibbon followed the Sadder, which 
15 certainly post-Mahometan. Hyde considered that it was written not more 
than aoo years before his time.— 0 . S.] 

“ (This is not correct. The doctrine of Time without Bounds, a transla¬ 
tion of Zarvaneakarane, as the first or ori^nal principle from which Ormuzd 
U\i Ahriman were created, is not found in the Zendavesta. It was probably 
introduced through the Persian religion from Greek philosophy. In the 
Zendavesta the simple representation is that all the good spirits are subject 
to Ormuzd, and all the evil ones to Ahriman. The doctrine of Time without 
Bounds is first mentioned by Theodore of Mopsuestia in a.». 429.—O. S.] 
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minute articles of good and evil are intimately intermingled and agitated 
together; the rankest poisons spring up amidst the most salutary plants; 
deluges, earthquakes, and conflagrations, attest the conflict of Nature, 
and the little world of man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfor¬ 
tune. Whilst the rest of human kind are led away captives in the 
chains of their infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his 
religious adoration for his friend and protector Ormusd, and fights under 
his banner of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in the last day, 
share the glory of his triumph. At that decisive {‘leriod, the enlightened 
wisdom of goodness will render the power of Ormusd superior to the 
furious malice of his rival. Ahrtman and his followers, disarmed and 
subdued, will sink into their native darkness; and virtue will maintain 
the eternal peace and harmony of the universe.'- 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by foreigners, 
and even by the far greater number of his dfeciples; but the most care¬ 
less observers were struck with the philosophic simplicity of the Persian 
worship. “ That people,” says Herodotus,'” “ rejects the use of temples, 
of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly of those nations who 
imagine that the gods are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
human nature. The tops of the highest mountains are the places chosen 
for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are the principal worship: the 
Supreme God who fills the wide circle of Heaven is the object to whom 
they are addressed.” Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a poly¬ 
theist, he accuses them of adoring Earth, Water, f'ire, the Winds, and 
the Sun and Moon. But the Persians of every age have denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which might appear to 
give a colour to it. The elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were the objects of their religious 
reverence, because they considered them as the purest symbols, the 
noblest productions, and the most powerful agents of the Divine Power 
and Nature.'^ 

“ The modern Persees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt Ormusd into 
the first and omnipotent cause, whilst they degrade Ahriman into an inferior 
but rebellious spirit. Their desire of pleasing the Mahometans may have 
contributed to refine their theological system. 

[The fragments of the Zendavesta contain nothing respecting the final 
defeat of Ahriman, and the future happiness of the world. It is evident, 
however, from the Greek writers that this doctrine formed part of the Persian 
system of religion even at an early period.— 0 . S.) 

“ Herodotus, I. i. c. 131. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with reason, that the 
use of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian religion. 

[The fire temples such as are now in use among the Parsecs are first 
mentioned by Strabo (xv. p. 732). Pausanias, v. 27, § 5-6. At a later period 
(says Berosus) the Persians began to worship statues of the Gods in human 
form. The same writer relates that this custom was first introduced by 
Artaxerxes, son of Ochus.— 0. S.] 

“Hyde de Relig. Pers. c. 8. NotwithsUnding all their distinctions and 
protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, the Mahometans, have 
constantly stigmatised ther as idolatrous worshippers of Ae Fire. 
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Every mode of religion, to make a deep and lasting impression on the 
human mind, must exercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of 
devotion: and must acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral duties 
analogous to the dictates of our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaster 
was abundantly provided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. .At the age of puberty, the faithful Persi.an was 
invested with a my.slerious girdle, the badge of the divine protection, 
and from that moment ail the actions of his life, even the most indiffet' 
ent, or the most necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, 
ejaculations, or genufiexions; the omission of which, under any circum¬ 
stances, was a grievous sin, not inferior in guilt to the violation of 
the moral duties. The mor.il duties, however, of justice, mercy, liber¬ 
ality, etc., were in their turn required of the disciple of Zoroaster, 
who wished to escape the persecution of .Ahriman, and to live with 
Ormusd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of felicity will be exactly 
proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety.'^ 

But there are some remarkable instances, in which Zoroaster lays 
aside the prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be found among the grov¬ 
elling or visionary schemes of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the 
common means of purchasing the Divine favour, he condemns with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of I’rovidence. The 
saint, in the hlagian religion, is obliged to beget children, to plant useful 
trees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey water to the dry lands of 
Persia, and to work out his salvation by pursuing all the labours of 
agriculture. \\ e may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent 
maxim, which comiiensates for many an absurdity. “ He who sows the 
ground with care and diligence, aetjuires a greater slock of religious 
merit, than he could gain by the reiietition of ten thousand prayers.” >« 
In the spring of e\ery year a festival was celebrated, destined to repre¬ 
sent the primitive equality, and the present connection, of mankind. 
The stately kings of I’ersia, e.xchanging their vain pomp for more 
genuine greatness, freely mingled with the humblest but most useful 
of their subjects. On that day the husbandmen were admitted, without 
distinction, to the table of the king, and his satraps. The monarch 
accepted their petitions, inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. ” From your labours," was he 
accustomed to say (and to say with truth, if not with sincerity), “ from 
your labours, we receive our subsistence; you derive your tranquillity 
from our vigilance; since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to each 

"S« the Sadder, tlic smallest part of which consists of moral precepts 
The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen genuflexions 
prayers, etc., were required whenever the devout Persian cut his nails or 
made water; or as often as he put on the sacred girdle. Sadder Art la. 
SO, 6o. . • ■ “t. 

"Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 224, and Precis do Systeme de Zoroastre, tom. iii. 
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Other, let us live together like brothers in concord and love/' Such a 
festival must indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic empire, 
into a theatrical representation; but it was at least a comedy well worthy 
of a royal audience, and which might sometimes imprint a salutary lesson 
on the mind of a young prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably supported this exalted 
character, his name would deserve a place with those of Numa and 
Confucius, and his system would be justly entitled to all the applause 
which it has [)leascd some of our divines, and even some of our phil¬ 
osophers, to bestow on it. Bui in that motley composition, dictated by 
reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by selfish motives, some u.seful 
and sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of the most abject and 
dangerous superstition. The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely 
numerous, since, as we have already seen, fourscore thousand of them 
were convened in a general council. Their forces were multiplied by 
discipline. A regular hierarchy was diffused through all the provinces 
of Persia; and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected as 
the visible head of the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster.’^ 
The property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides the less 
invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands of Media/" 
they levied a general tax on the fortunes and the industry of the 
Persians.'’’ “ Though your good works,” says the interested prophet, 
“exceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the .stars 
in the heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be unprofitable 
to you, unless they are accepted by the deslour, or priest. To obtain 
the acceptation of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him 
tithes of all you possess, of your goods, of your lands, and of your 
money. If the destour be satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures; 
you will secure praise in this world and happiness in the next. For the 
destours are the teachers of religion; they know all things, and they 
deliver all men.” 

These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were doubt¬ 
less imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth; since the Magi 
were the masters of education in Persia, and to Iheir hands the children 
even of the royal family were intrusted."' The Persian priests, who were 


” Hyde de Religionc Persarum, c. ip. 

“ Hyde dc Religione Persarum, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux affect 
to apply to the Magian the terms consecrated to the Giristian hierarchy. 

”Ammjan. Marcellin. xxiii. 6 . He informs us (as far as we may credit 
him; of two curious particulars; i, that the Magi derived some of their 
most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; and 2, that they were 
a tribe or family, as well as order. 

*The divine institution of tithes exhibits a singular instance of conform¬ 
ity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those who cannot other¬ 
wise account for it. may suppose, if they please, that the Magi of the latter 
times inserted so useful an interpolation into the writings of their prophet 

® Sadder, Art fe. " PUto in Alcibiad. 
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of a speculative genius, preserved and investigated the secrets of 
Oriental philosophy: and acquired, either by superior knowledge or 
superior art, the reputation of being well versed in some occult sciences, 
which have derived their appellation from the Magi.* ' Those of more 
active dispositions mixed with the world in courts and cities; and it is 
observed, that the administration of Artaxerxes was in a great measure 
directed by the counsels of the sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either 
from policy or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient splendour.-^ 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the unsociable genius 
of their faith,*^’ to the practice of ancient kings,and even to the 
example of their legislator, who had fallen a victim to a religious war, 
excited by his own intolerant zeal."’ By an edict of Artaxerxes, the 
exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was severely pro¬ 
hibited. The temples of the Parlhians, and the statues of their deified 
tnonarchs, were thrown down with ignominy."’' The sword of Aristotle 
(such was the name given by the Orientals to the polytheism and phil¬ 
osophy of the Greeks) was easily broken;"’ the flames of persecution 
Soon reached the more stubborn Jews and Christians"^* nor did they 
spare the heretics of their own nation and religion. The majesty of 
Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, was seconded by the despotism of 
Arta.xerxes, who could not suffer a rebel; and the schismatics within his 
vast empire were sixin reduced to the inconsiderable number of eighty 
thousand.”' This spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the religion 
of Zoroaster; but as it w'as not productive of any civil commotion, it 
served to strengthen the new monarchy, by uniting all the various 
inhabitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal. 

11 . Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, had wrested the sceptre 
of the East from the ancient royal family of Parlhia. There still re¬ 
mained the more difficult task of establishing, throughout the vast extent 
of Persia, a uniform and vigorous administration. The weak indulgence 
of the Arsacides had resigned to their sons and brothers the principal 
provinces, and the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature of 

"Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . xxx. c. i) observes, that magic held mankind by 
the triple chain of religion, of phy.sic, and of astronomy. 

**Agathias, I. iv. p. 134- 

"Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Kehgion. remarks that the most 
refined and philosophic sects arc the most intolerant 

“Cicero de I^gibus. ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, destroyed 
the temples of Greece. 

" Hyde dc Rel. Persar. c. 23, 24. D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale 
Zordujht. Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii, of the Zendavesta. 

"Compare Moses of Chorcnc. 1 . ii. c. 74 with Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6 . 
Hereafter I shall make use of these passages. 

• Rabbi Abraham in the Tarikh Sdiickard, p. 108, 109. 

“Basnage, Histoirc des Juifs. 1 . viii. c. 3. Soiomen, I. ii. c. i. Manes, 
who suffered an ignominious death, may be deemed a Magian as well as a 
Christian heretic. 

" Hyde dc RcUgionc Persar. c. 21. 
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hereditary possessions. The vitaxm, or eighteen most powerful satraps, 
were permitted to assume the regal title; and the vain pride of the 
monarch was delighted with a nominal dominion over so many vassal 
kings. Even tribes of barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek 
cities of Upper Asia,'"* within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or 
seldom obeyed, any superior; and the J'arlhian empire exhibited, under 
other names, a lively image of the feudal system-'' wlrch has since 
prevailed in Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a numerous 
and disciplined army, visited in person every province 'f Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifica¬ 
tions,■'* diffused the terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate resistance was fatal 
to the chiefs; but their followers were treated with lcnity.“^ A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and rich^^; but the prudent 
Artaxerxes, suffering no {)erson except himself to assume the title of 
king, abolished every intermediate power lK>tween the throne and the 
people. His kingdom, nearly equal in extent to snodern J’ersia, was, on 
every side, bounded by the sea, or by great rivers; by the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the .Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and 
the Gulf of Persia.'”’ That country was computed to contain, in the last 
century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, sixty tiiou.sand villages, and 
about forty millions of souls/^ If we compare the administration of 

"These colonics werf extremely numerous Sclcuctis Nicator founded 
thirty-nine cities, all named from himself, or some of his relations (Appian 
in Synac. j). 124). The *ra of Scleucus (still m use ainonj^ the Eastern 
Christians) appears as late as the year 508. of Christ on the medals of 
the Greek cities within the Parlhtan empire Moyle, vol. i. p. 273, etc., and 
M. Freret, Mem. dc i’.Academie. tom xtx. 

“The modern Perstams distinguish that period as the dynasty of the kings 
of the nations. Plin. Hist. Nat vi. 25. 

"Etitychius (tom. i. p. 367, 37 t 375 ) relates the siege 0} the island of 
Me.senc in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike the .story of Nisus 
and Scylla. 

“Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Segcslan defended their independence 
during many years. As romances generally transport to an ancient period the 
events of their own time, it is not impossible that the falmlous exploits of 
Rustaii prince of Segestan may have been grafted on this real history. 

** We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sca-coast of 
Odrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape Jast 
(the promontory of CapcIIa) to Cape ^adel. In the time of Alexander, 
and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly inhabited by a savage 
people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who knew no arts, who acknowledged 
no master, and who were divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest of 
the world. (Arrian de Kcb. Indicis.) In the twelfth century, the little town 
of Taiz (supposed by M. d’Anville to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was peopled 
and enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (Geographic Nubiens, 
p. 58; d'Anville Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) In the last age the 
whole country was divided between three princes, one Mahometan and two 
Idolaters, who maintained their independence against the successors of Shaw 
Abbas. (Voyages de Tavernier, part. i. 1 . v p. 635.) 

*’ Chardin, tom. iii. c. i, 2 , 
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the house of Sassan with that of the house of Sefi, the political influence 
of the Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, we shall probably 
infer, that the kingdom of Artaxerxes contained at least rs great a 
number of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But it must likewise be 
confessed, that in every age the want of harbours on the sea-coast, and 
the scarcity of fresh water in the inland provinces, have been very 
unfavourable to the commerce and agriculture of the Persians; who, in 
the calculation of their numbers, seem to have indulged one of the 
meanest, though most common, articles of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes had triunr.ihcd over the 
resistance of his vassiils, he began to threaten the neighbouring state.s. 
who, during the long slumber of his i)redccessors, hail insulted Persia 
with impunity. He obtained some easy '•Iclorics over the wiki Scythians 
and the effeminate Indians; but the Romans were an enemy who, by 
their past injuries and present j^ower, deserved the utmost efforts of his 
arms. A forty years' tranijuillity, the fruit of valour and moderation, 
had succeeded the victories of Trajan. During the period that elapsed 
from the accession of Marcus to the reign of .Mexander, the Roman and 
the Parthian empires were twice engaged in war; and although the whole 
strength of the Arsacides contended with a part only of the forces of 
Rome, the event was most commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, 
indeed, prompted by his precarious situation and pusillanimous temper, 
purchased a peace at the expense of near two millions of our money 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his son, erected 
many trophies in .Armenia, Mesojxitamia, and Assyria. Among their 
exploits, the imperfect relation of which would have unseasonably in¬ 
terrupted the more important series of domestic revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two great cities of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about forty-five miles to 
the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con¬ 
quests in Up[)er Asia* ** ® Many ages after the fall of their empire, 
Seleucia retained the genuine characters of a Grecian colony, arts, 
military virtue, and the love of freedom. The independent republic 
was governed by a senate of three hundred nobles; the people consisted 
of six hundred thousand citizens; the walls were strong, and as long 
as concord prevailed among the several orders of the state, they viewed 
with contempt the power of the Parthian: but the madness of faction 
was sometimes provoked to implore the dangerous aid of the common 
enemy, who was posted almost at the gates of the colony.'*® The 
Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted 

• Dion, I. xxtiii. p. 1335. 

** For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Modain, and 
Bagdad, cities often confounded wth each other, see an excellent Geograph¬ 
ical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de TAcademie, tom. xxx. 

" Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist Nat vi. 26. 
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in the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestor: and the Imperial camp 
was frequently pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from Seleucia/' Thfi 
innumerable attendants on luxury and despotism resorted to the courU 
and the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled into a great cit)^^' 
Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals (a.d. 165) penetrated 
as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. They were received as friends by the 
Greek colony; they attacked as enemies the ««at of the Tarthian kings; 
)‘et both cities experienced the same treatment. The sack and confla' 
gration of Seleucia, with the m^sacre of three hundred thousand of tho 
inhabitants, tarnished the gkjry of the Roman triumph/' Seleucia, 
already exhausteci by the neigb(mrh(K>d of a loo powerful rival, sunk 
under the fatal blow: but Ctesiphon (a.d. 19S), in about thirty-three 
years, had suflkienliy recovered its strength to maintain an obstinate 
siege against the emperor Severus. The city was, howe\-cr, taken by 
assault; the king, who defended it in person, escaped with precipiUttion; 
an hundred thousand captives, and a rich b(»oty. rewarded the fatigues 
of the R(»man soldiers.” Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one of the great capitals of the 
East. In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the cool 
breezes of the mountains of ^ledia; but the nuldness of the climate 
engaged him to p)refer Ctesiphon for his winter residence. 

From these successful inroads, the Romans derived no real or lasting 
benefit: nor did they attempt to preserve such distant conquests, sepa¬ 
rated from the provinces of the empire by a large tract of intermediate 
desert. The reduction of the kingdom of Osrhoene, was an acquisition 
of less splendour indeed, but of a far more solid advantage. That little 
stale occupied the northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, its capital, was situated 
about tw^enty miles beyond the former of th(>se rivers: and the inhabi¬ 
tants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, .Arabs, 
Syrians, and Armenians."*^ The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed 

^‘This may he inferred from Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 743. 

“That most curjous traveller Uernicr, who followed the camp of Aureng- 
rcbe from Delhi to Cashmir. descnbc.s with great accuracy the immense 
moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted of 35,000 men, that of in¬ 
fantry of 10,000. it was computed that the camp contained 150,000 
horses, mules, and elephants; 50.000 camels. 50,000 oxen, and between 3oo,cxx> 
and 400,000 persons. Almost all Delhi followed the court, whose magnificence 
supported its industry. 

“ Dion, 1 . Ixxi. jc. 2] p. 1178. Hist, August. [Capit. Verro], p. 38. Eutrop. 
viii. 10. Euseb. m Qironic. Quadratus {quoted in the Augustan History) 
attempted to vindicate the Romans, by alleging that the citizens of Seleucia 
had first violated their faith. 

“Dion, 1 . Ixxv. p. 1263 Herodian, 1 . iii. p 120. Hist. August. [Spart. 
Sever, c. 16], p. 70. . 

“The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barbarians 
It was. however, some praise, that of the three dialects of the Syriac, tlw 
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on the dangerous verge of two contending empires, were attached from 
inclination to the Parthian cause; but the superior power of Rome 
exacted from them a reluctant homage, which is still attested by their 
medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it 
was judged prudent to secure some substantial pledges of their doubtful 
fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts of the country, and a 
Roman garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene 
attempted to shake off the yoke; but the stern policy of Severus con¬ 
firmed their dependence," and the perfidy of Caracdla completed the 
easy conquest, Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was (a.d. 216 ) sent in 
chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, and his capital 
dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Romans, about ten years 
before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and permanent 
establishment beyond the Euphrates." 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on the side of 
Artaxerxes, had hi*: views bren confined to the defence or the acquisition 
of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian openly avowed a far 
more extensive design of conquest; and (,\.n. 250) he 'thought himself 
able to suiiiKirt his lofty preleiisions by the arms'of reason as" well as by 
thixse of power. Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his successors 
had for a long time i)os.sesscd, the whole extent of .-ksia, as far as the 
Propontis and the A'lgean sea, the provinces of Carla and Ionia, under 
their empire, had licen governed by Persian satraps, and all E'wpt to 
the confinef of had acknowledged their sovereignty^^ Their 

rights had been suspended, but not destroyed, by a long usurpation ■ and 
as soon as he received the Persian diadem, which birth and successful 
valour had placed upon his head, the first great duty of his station called 
upon him to restore the ancient limits and splendour of the monarchy 
The Great King, therefore (such was the haughty style of his embassies 
to the emperor Alexander), commanded the Romans instantly to depart 
from all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding to the Persians the 
empire of Asia, to content themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered by four hundred of the 
tallest and most beautiful of the Persians; who, by their fine horses 


purest aud most elegant (the Aramaean) was spoken at Edessa 
of M. Bayer (Hist. Edess. p. 5) has borrowed from Georse 
Syrian writer. 


** Dion, L Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. 
most important passage. 

"This kingdom, from Osrhoes, who 
the last Abgarus, had lasted 353 years, 
Historia Osrhoena ct Hdessena. 


M. Bayer has neglected to use this 

gave a new name to the country, to 
See the learned work of M. Bayer. 


“Xcnoiihon, in the preface of the Cyropidia, gives a clear and magnificent 
idea of the extent of the empire of Cyrus Herodotus (]. iii. c 7-9 etc ) 
Mters into a curious and particular description of the twenty great Sairapies 
into which the Persian empire was divided by Darius Hystaspes. 
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Splendid arms, and rich appard, displayed the pride and greatness of 
their master.'*® Such an embassy was much less an offer of negotiation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus and ArtaxerxeS; 
collecting the military force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their armies in person. 

If we credit what should seem the most authentic of all records, an 
oration, still extant, and delivered by the emperor himself to the senate, 
we must allow that the victory of Alexander Severus was not infcr’or to 
any of those formerly obtained over the Pereians by the son of Philip. 
The army of the Great King consisted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand horse, clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven hundred 
elephants, with towers filled with archers on their backs: and of eighteen 
hundred chariots, armed with scythes. This formidable host, the like 
of which is not to be found in eastern history, and has scarcely been 
imagined in eastern romance,®® was (a.d. 233) discomfited in a great 
battle, in which the Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general. The Great King fled before his valour; 
an immense booty, and the conquest of Mesojjolamia, were the imme¬ 
diate fruits of this signal victory. Such are the circumstances of this 
ostentatious and improbable relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, 
by the vanity of the monarch, adorned by the unblushing servility of 
his flatterers, and received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate.®’ Far from being inclined to believe that the arms 
of Alexander obtained any memorable advantage over the l^ersians, 
we are induced to suspect that all this blaze of imaginary glory was 
designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a contemporary his¬ 
torian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with respect, and his 


"Herodian, vi. 209, 212. 

“There were two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Arbcla, in 
the host of Darius, in the vast army of Tigrancs, which was vanciuishcd 
by Lucullus. seventeen thousand hor.se only were comiiletcly armed. Anti- 
ochus brought fifty-four elephants into the field against the Romans; by 
his frequent wars and negotiations with the princes of India, he had once 
collected an hundred and fifty of those great animals; but it may be questioned 
whether the most powerful monarch of Hindostan ever formed a line of 
battle of seven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand ele¬ 
phants, which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voyages, 
part ii. 1. i. p. discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he had only 
five hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety for the service of war. 
The Greek.s have varied with regard to the number which Porus brought 
into the field: but Quintus Curtius (viii. 13), in this instance judicious and 
moderate, is contented with eighty-five elephants, distinguished by their size 
and strength. In Siam, where these animals are the most numerous and 
the most esteemed, eighteen elephants arc allowed as a sufficient proportiOT 
for each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The whe^ 
number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may somatimc* K 
doubled. Hist, des Vo)rages, tom. ix. p. 360. 

® Hist. August, p. 133 - 
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faults with candour. He describes the judicious plan which had been 
formed for tiie conduct of the war. Three Roman armies were destined 
to invade Persia at the same time, and by different roads. But the 
operations of the cam^iaiRn, though wisely concerted, were nut executed 
either with ability <jr success. The first of these armies, as soon as it had 
entered the niarsliy plains Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris,'’- was encompassed by the superior 
numbers, and destroyed by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
('hosretes, king of Armenia,'" and the long tract of mountainous country, 
in which the Persian cavalry w'as of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media to the second of the Roman armies. 
These brave trooper laid waste the adjacent j>rovinces, and by several 
successful actions against Arlaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the emperor’s 
vanity. But tiie retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, or at 
least unfortunate. In repassing the mountains great numbers of soldiers 
perished by the badness of the rcKids, and the severity of the winter 
season. It had been resolved, that whilst these two great detachments 
penetrated into the opposite extremes of the Persian dominions, the 
main body, under the camimand of .Alexander himself, should support 
their attack by invading the centre of the kingdom. But the inexperi¬ 
enced youth, intluenced by his mothers counsels, and perhaps by his 
own fears, deserted the bravest triKipsand the fairest prospect of victory: 
and after consuming in Mesopotamia an inactive and inglorious summer, 
he led back to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and provoked 
by disappointment. The behaviour of Arlaxerxes had been very differ- 
vnt. Plying with rapidity from the hills of Media lo the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had everywhere opposed the invaders in person; and in 
cither fortune had united with the ablest conduct the most undaunted 
resolution. But in several obstinate engagements against the veteran 
legions of Rome, the Persian monarch had lost the flower of his troops. 
Even his victories had weakened his jxiwer. The favourable oppor¬ 
tunities of the absence of Alexander, and of the confusions that followed 
that emperor's death, presented themselves in vain to his ambition. 
Instead of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the continent 
of Asia, he found himself unable to wrest from their hands the little 
province of Mesopotamia.^* 

The reign of Arlaxerxes, which from the last defeat of the Parthians 

"M. de Tillemont has already obscn-cd, that Herodian’s geography is some¬ 
what confused. 

"Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. I. ii. c 71) illustrates this invasion of 
Media, by asserting that Chosrocs, king of Armenia, defeated Artaxerxes, 
and pursued him to the confines of India. The exploits of Chosrocs have 
been magnified; and he acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 

"For the account of this war, see Herodian, L vi. [cap. 5], p. 209, 212. 
The old abbreviators and modern compilers have blindly followed the Augustan 
History. 
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(a.d. 240) lasted only fourteen years, forms a memorable era in the 
history of the East, and even in that of Rome. His character seems to 
to have been marked by those bold and commanding features that 
generally distinguished the princes who conquer, from those who inherit, 
an empire. Till the last period of the Persian monarchy his code of 
laws was respected as the ground-work of their civil and religious 
policy.^”’’ Several of his sayings are preserved. One of them in particular 
discovers a deep insight into the constitution of government. “ The 
authority of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, “ must be defended by a mili¬ 
tary force; that foice can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes must, 
at last, fall upon agriculture; and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and moderation.”Artaxerxes be¬ 
queathed his new empire, and his ambitious designs against the Romans, 
to Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great father; but those designs were 
too extensi\e for the ixiwer of Persia, and served only to involve both 
nations in a long scries of destructive wars and reciprocal calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilised and corrupted, were very far from 
possessing the martial independence and the intrepid hardness, both of 
mind and body, which have rendered ihe northern barbarians masters of 
the world. The science of war, that constituted the m('re rational force 
of Greece and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made any consider¬ 
able progress in the East. Those disciplined evolutions wh’ch harmon¬ 
ise and animate a confused multitude were unknown to the Persians. 
They were equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications. They trusted more to their courage 
than to their discipline. The infantry was a half-armed spiritless crowd 
of peasants, levied in haste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily 
dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles 
transported into the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. Their 
military operations were impeded by a useless train of women, eunuchs, 
horses, and camels, and in the midst of a successful campaign the 
Persian host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine.®’ 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of luxury and despotism, pre¬ 
served a strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour. From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak truth, to shoot with 
the bow, and to ride; and it was universally confessed, that in the two 

“Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180, vers. Pocock. The great Chosroes Noushm- 
wan sent the Code of Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the invariable rule of 
their conduct. 

“D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientalc, au mot Ardshir. We may observe, 
that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval of darkness, the 
modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air of truth with the dynasty 
of the Sassamdes. 

" Herodian, 1 . vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marccllmus, I, xxiii. c. 6. Some 
differences may be observed between the two historians, the natural effects 
of the changes produced by a century and a half. 
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last of these arts they had made a more than common proficiency.” The 
most distinguished youth were educated under the monarch’s eye, prac¬ 
tised their exercises in the gate of his palace, and were severely trained 
up to the habits of temperance and obedience in their long and laborious 
parties of hunting. In every province the satrap maintained a like school 
of military virtue. The Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands and houses, on the con¬ 
dition of their service in war. They were ready on the first summons 
to mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of followers, 
and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully selected 
from amongst the most robust slaves, and the bravest adventurers of 
Asia. These armies, both of light and of heavy cavalry, equally formid¬ 
able by the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern provinces of the declining 
empire of Rome.” 

“The Persians arc still the most skilful horsemen, and their horses the 
finest, in the East. 

“From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, etc., I have 
extracted such probable accounts of the Persian nobility, as seem cither com- 
tuon to every age, or particular to that of the Sassanides. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE SASSANIDAN 
KINGS OF PERSIA 

1. Artaxerxes a.d. 226 

1 

2. Sapor ” 241 

1 

3. Hormisilas I. ” 272 

I 

4. Vararam I. ” 273 

I 

5. Vararam II. ” 276 

I _ 

i I 

7. Narscs 293 6. Vararam III. 203 

I 

£. Hormisdas II. 301 

i 

g. Sa|or 11 . 309 

i i I 

10. Ardeshir 379 ii. Sapor III. 383 12. Vararam IV. 388 

i 

13. Yazdcjcrd I. 399 

i 

1 ^ I 

14. Vararam V. 420 Morsa 

I 

15. Yazdejerd II. 440 

I _ 

I ~1 

16. Faroze 458 Hormuz 

1 

1 -i i 

19. Zamasphes 497 18. Cabadcs 486 17. Palasch 482 

2a Chosroes I. 531 

1 

21. Hormisdas III. 579 

! 

22. Chosroes II. 590 

_ ^ _ 

Schehcfiar 23. Siroes 628 Toorandokht Arzemdokht 

25. Yazdejerd III. 632 24. Adeser 628 
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CHAPTER IX 

The SliJlc of Germany till the Invasion of the Barharians, in 
Ihr lime of Ihe I nif'eror J>rcius 


The po\ernn^t':.t and religian of IVrsia have deserved i.ome notice from 
their (onncUion v\iih the decline and fall of the Roman empire. We 
shall occasionally mention the Scythian or Sarmatian tribes, which, 
with their arms and horses, their flocks and herbs, their wives and fami¬ 
lies, wandered cn-er the immense plains which spread themselves from 
the Caspian Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. Hut the warlike Germans, who first resisted, then invaded, 
and at overturnc'd, the western monarchy of Rome, will occupy 

a much ns.re im{K>rtant place in this history, and possess a stronger, 
and, if we may use the expression, a more domestic, claim to our at¬ 
tention and regard. The most civili^ nations of modern Europe is¬ 
sued from the woods of (icrmany, and in the rude institutions of those 
barbarians we may still distinguish the original principles of our present 
laws and manners. In their primitive slate of simplicity and inde¬ 
pendence the German.s were surveyeil by the discerning eye, and deline¬ 
ated i)y the masterly pencil, of Tacitus, the first of historians who ap¬ 
plied the science of philo.S{)phy to the study of facts. The expressive 
conciseness of his descriptions has deserved to exercise the diligence of 
innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius and penetration of 
the philosophic liistorians of our own times. The subject, however 
various and important, has already been so frequently, so ably, and so 
successfully discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, and 
difficult to the writer. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
observing, and indeed with repeating, some of the most important cir¬ 
cumstances of climate, of manners, and of institutions, which rendered 
the wild barbarians of Germany such formidable enemies to the Roman 
power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its independent limits the province 
westward of the Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman yoke, ex¬ 
tended itself over a third part of Europe. Almost the whole of modern 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of one 
great nation, whose complexion, manners, and language denoted a com¬ 
mon origin and preserved a striking resemblance. On the west, ancient 
Germany was divided by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south by 
the Danube from the Illyrian, prownces of the empire. A ridge of hills, 
rising from the Danube, and called the Carpathian mountains, covered 
Germany on the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frontier was 
faintly marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
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and was often confounded by the mixture of warring and confederating 
tribes of the two nations. In the remote darkness of the north, the 
ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay beyond the Baltic 
Sea, and beyond the Peninsula, or islands,’ of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers" have suspected that Europe was much colder 
formerly than it is at present; and the most ancient tiescriplions of the 
climate of Germany lend exceedingly to confirm their tlu'ory. The 
general complaints of intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no method of reducing to the accurate 
standard of the thermometer the feelings or the expressi(ms of an orator, 
born in the happier regions of Greece or Asia. But 1 shall select two 
remarkable circumstances of a less equivocal nature, i. 'Fhe great rivers 
which covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
frequently frozen over, and capable of supporting the most enormous 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that severe season for their 
inroads, transported, without apprehension or danger, their numerous 
armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wagons, over a vast and solid 
bridge of ice.'’ Modern ages have not presented an instance of a like 
phenomenon. 2. The reindeer, that useful animal, from whom the sav¬ 
age of the North derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a con¬ 
stitution that supports, and even requires, the most intense cold. He 
is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the I’ole; he 
seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country to the south of the 
Baltic.'* In the time of Caisar, the reindeer, as well as the elk and the 
wild bull, W\as a native of the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great part of Germany and Poland.® The modern improvements suf- 


’ The modern philosopher-s of Sweden seem agreed that the waters of th^ 
Baltic gradually .sink in a regular proportion, which they liave ventured to 
estimate at half an inch every year. Tw'cnty centuries ago, the flat country 
of Scandinavia n.ust ha\e been co\cred by the .sea; wdnlc the high 
rose above the waters, as so many islands of various form.s and dimensions. 
Such indeed is the notion given us by Mela. Pliny, and 'Facitus, of the vast 
countries round the Baltic. See in the Bibliotheque Kaisonnee, tom. xl. and 
xlv. a large abstract of Dalin’s History of Sweden, composed,in llie Swedish 
language. 

* In particular, Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and M. Pellouticr, Hist, des Ccites, 
tom. i. 

’ Diodorus Siculus, 1 . v. p. 340, Edit. Wessel. Herodian, 1 . vi. p. 221. 
Jornandes, c. 55. On the banks of the Danube, the wine, when brought to 
table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, frusta vini. Ovid. Epi.st. ex 
Ponto, 1 . iv. 7, 9, 10. Virgil. Georgic. 1 . iii. 355. The fact is confirmed by 
a soldier and a philosopher, who had experienced the intense cold of Thrace. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, 1 . vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinson. 

^Buffon Histoire Naturelle, tom, xii. p. 79 . 

‘Oesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 23, etc The most inquisitive of the Germans 
were ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them had travelled in 
it more than sixty days’ journey. 
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fidenlly explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. These im¬ 
mense woods have been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the 
earth the rays of the sun.“ The morasses have been drained, and, in 
proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the air has become more 
temperate, Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Ger¬ 
many. Although situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces 
of France and Kngland, that country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The reindeer are very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and 
lasting snow, and the great river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in 
a season whcfn the waters of the Seine and the Thames are usually free 
from ice.'' 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the influence of the 
climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Many writers have supposed, and most have allowed, though, as it 
should seem, without any adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
North wa.s favourable to long life and generative vigour, that the women 
were more fruitful, and the human sjiccies more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates.'' We may assert, with greater confidence, 
that the keen air of Germany formed the large and masculine limbs of 
the natii es, who were, in general, of a more lofty stature than the people 
of the South,” gave them a kind of strength better ada[)led to violent 
exertions than to patient lalwur, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. The severity of a 
winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the Roman troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of the North,'” who in their turn 
were unable to resist the sununer heats, and dissolved away in languor 
and sickness under the beams of an Italian sun.” 

There is not anywhere upon the globe a large tract of country which 
we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, or whose first population 
can be fixed with any degree of historical certainty. And yet, as the 
most philosophic minds can seldom refrain from investigating the in¬ 
fancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and dis- 

‘Cluverius (Germania Antiqua. 1 . iii. c. 47) investigates the small and 
scattered remains of the Hercynian wootl. 

’Charlevoix Histoire du Canada. 

* 01 aus Rudbcck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten or twelve 
^ildrcn, and not uncommonly twenty or thirty; but the authority of Rudb^ 
is much to be suspected. 

* In hos artus. in luec corpora, quje miramur, cxcrescunt. Tacit. Germania, 
3, 20. Cluver. 1 . i. c. 14. 

Plutarch, in Mario. The Cimbri. by way of amusement, often slid down 
mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

“ The Romans made war in all climates, and by their excellent discipline 
were in a great measure preserved in health and vigour. It may be remarked, 
that man is the only animal which can live and multiply in every country 
from the equator to the poles. The hog seems to approach the nearest to 
eur species in that privilege. 
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appointed efforts. When Tacitus considered the purity of the German 
blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce those barbarians Indigenes, or natives of the soil. We may 
allow with safety, and perhaps with truth, that ancient Germany was 
not originally peopled by any foreign colonies already formed into ft 
political society; but that the name and nation received their existence 
from the gradual union of somej wandering savages of the Hercynian 
woods. To assert those savages to have been the spontaneous produc¬ 
tion of the earth which they inhabited would be a rash inference, con¬ 
demned by religion and unwarranted by reason. 

Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the genius of popular vanity. 
Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic history of the world, 
the ark of Noah has been of the same use as was formerly to the Greeks 
and Romans the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged 
truth an immense but rude superstructure of fable has been erected, 
and the “ Wild Irishman,” as well as the Wild Tartar,’^ could point 
out the individual son of Japhet, from whose loins his ancestors were 
lineally descended. The last century abounded with antiquarians of 
profound learning and easy faith, who by the dim light of legends and 
traditions, of conjectures and etymologies, conducted the great-grand¬ 
children of Noah from the tower of Babel to the extremities of the 
globe. Of these judicious critics, one of the most entertaining was Olaus 
Rudbeck, professor in the University of Upsal.‘^ Whatever is cele¬ 
brated, either in history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to his 
country. From Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of ancient 
Germany) the Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical charac¬ 
ters, their astronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region 
• 

’’Tacit. German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed the course 
of the Dannf'c, and discharged itself <jn Greece and Asia. Tacitus could 
discover only one inconsiderable trilic that retained any traces of a Gallic 
origin. 

(The Gothmi, whom Tacitus distinguishes from the Gothi, and whom he 
places behind the Marcomanni and Quadi (Tacit. German, c. 43). But the 
improbability of an isolated Gallic iicople in this district is very great, and 
it has therefore been conjectured that they spoke the Galician. Cf. Latham’s 
Germania of Tacitus.—O. S ] * 

" {According to Dr. Keating the giant Partholanus, who was the son of 
Scara, the son of Esra, the son of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of 
Fathaclan, the son of Magog, the son of japhet, the son of Noah, landed on 
(he coast of Munster, the 14 day of May, in the year of the world 1978. 
Though he was successful in his great enterprise, the loose behaviour of his 
wife rendered his domestic life very unhappy, and provoked him to such a 
degree that he killed—her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned his¬ 
torian observes, was the first instance of female falsehood and infidelity ever 
known in Ireland.— 0 . S.l 

(Genealogical History of the Tartar* by Abulghazi Bahudar, Khan.—- 
0 . S.) 

“ His work, entitled Atlantica. is uncommonly scarce. Bayle has given two 
most curious extracts from it. Republique dcs Lettres Tanv*'*r ct Fevrier, 1685. 
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(for such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the 
Fortunate Islands, and even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by Nature could 
not long remain desert after the flood. The learned Rudbeck allows the 
family of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to about twenty 
thousand persons. He then disperses them into small colonies to re¬ 
plenish the earth and to propagate the human species. The German 
or Swedish detachmejit (which marched, if I am not mistaken, under 
the command of Askenaz, the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet) dis¬ 
tinguished itself by a more than common diligence in the prosecution 
of this great work. The northern hive cast its swarms over the greatest 
part of Europe, .■\frica, and .Asia; and (to use the author’s metaphor) the 
blood circulated from the extremities to the heart. 

But ail this weIl-Ial>oured system of German antiquites is annihilated 
by a single fact, too well attested to admit of any doubt, and of too 
decisive a nature to leave room for any reply. The Germans, in the 
age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the use of letters; and the 
ase of letters is the principal circumstance that distinguishes a civilised 
people from a herd of savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. 
Without that artificial help, the human memory soon dissipates or cor¬ 
rupts the ideas intrusted to her charge; and the nobler faculties of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with materials, gradually for¬ 
get their powers; the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the im¬ 
agination languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, 
let us attempt, in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. The former, 
by reading and reflection, multiplies his owm experience, and lives in 
distant ages and remote countries; whilst the latter, rooted to a single 
spot, and confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, but very little, 
his fellow-labourer the ox in the exercise of his mental faculties. The 
same, and even a greater, difference will be found between nations than 
between individuals; and we may safely pronounce that, without some 
species of writing, no people has ever preserved the faithful annals of 
their historyl ever made any considerable progress in the abstract 

“Tacit Germ, ii. 19. Liicranim secreta viri pariter ac feeminx ignorant. 
We may rest contented with this decisive authority, without entering into 
the obscure di5i)utcs concenung the antjquity of the Runic characters. The 
learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, was of opinion, that 
they were nothing more than the Roman letters, with the curves changed into 
straight lines for the case of engraving. Sec Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 
1 . ii. c. II. Dictionnairc Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We may add, that 
the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the third century, and the 
mo.st ancient writer who mentions the Runic characters is Venantius Fcr- 
tunatus (Carm. vii. 18), who lived towards the end of the sixth century— 
Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis. 
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sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable degree of perfection, the 
useful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were wretchedly destitute. They 
passed their lives in a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the appellation of virtuous sim¬ 
plicity. hlodern Germany is said to contain about two thousand three 
hundred walled towns.’” In a much wider extent of country, the 
geographer Ptolemy could discover no more than ninety places, which 
he decorates with the name of cities; though, according to our ideas, 
they would but ill deserve that splendid title. We can only suppose 
them to have been rude fortifications, constructed in the centre of the 
woods, and designed to secure the women, children, and cattle, whilst 
the warriors of the tribe marched out to rejiel a sudden invasion.’” But 
Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time, 
had no cities;-” and that they affected to despise the works of Roman 
industry as places of confinement rather than of security.‘‘ Their edi¬ 
fices were not even contiguous, or formed into regular villas; each 
barbarian fixed his independent dwelling on the spot to which a plain, 
a wood, or a stream of fresh water had induced him to give the prefer¬ 
ence. Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in these slight 
habitations.-' They were indeed no more than low huts of a circular 
figure, built of rough limber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the 
top to leave a free passage for the smoke. In the most inclement winter, 
the hardy German was satisfied with a scanty garment made of the skin 
of some animal. The nations who dwelt towards the North clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufactured for their own use a 

’’ Reclicrclics Philosophiqucs sur les Americains, tom. iii. p. 228. The 
author of that very curious work is, jf 1 am not misinformed, a German by 
birth. 

[The Runic characters have exercised the learning of Scandinavian sc!if)lar.s 
as to their origin. Three theories have been mooted, the first, by Schlozcr, 
that the 16 Ruiiic letters are corruptions of the Roman alphabet, post-Christian 
in date; the second, that by Frederick Schlegel, that these characters were 
left by the Phcenician.s, preserved by the priestly castes and employed for 
purposes of magic; the last theory supposes them to he Indo-Teutnnic, lirought 
from the Hast ages before our era. Cf. Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ix. 
p. 438—0. S.] 

“The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised by the accurate Cluvenus. 

See Cxsar, and Whitaker’s History of Manchester, vol. i. 

* Tacit. Germ. 15. 

” When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast off the 
Roman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their ancient manners, 
they insisted on the immediate demolition of the walls of the colony. 
“ Postulamus a vobis, muros coloni*. munimcnta servitii detrahatis; etiam 
fera animalia, si clausa tencas, virtutis obliviscuntur.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

“The straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. Cluver. !. 
i. c. 13. 

“ One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular struc¬ 
tures were erected near the Rhine and Danube. Herodian, I. vii. p. 234- 
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coarse kind of iinen.** The game of various sorts, with which the foresti 
of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabitants with food 
and exercise.*® Their monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable indeed 
for their beauty than for their utility,*" formed the principal object of 
Ikeir wealth. A small quantity of com was the only produce exacted 
from the earth: the use of orchards or artificial meadows was unknown 
to the Germans; nor can we expect any improvements in agriculture 
from a people whose property every year experienced a general change 
by a new division of the arable lands, and who, in that strange opera¬ 
tion, avoided disputes by suffering a great part of their territory to lie- 
waste and without tillage."’ 

Gold, silver, and iron were extremely scarce in Germany. Its bar¬ 
barous inhabitants wanted both skill and patience to investigate those 
rich veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded the attention of 
the princes of Brunswick and Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies 
Europe with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches; and the ap¬ 
pearance of the arms of the Germans furnished a sufficient proof how 
little iron they were able to bestow on what they must have deemed the 
noblest use of that metal. The various transactions of peace and war 
had introduced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) among the borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube; but the more distant tribes were absolutely 
unacquainted with the use of money, carried on their confined traffic 
by the exchange of commodities, and prized their rude earthen vessels 
as of equal value with the silver vases, the presents of Rome to their 
princes and ambassadors.’* To a mind capable of reflection, such lead¬ 
ing facts convey more instruction than a tedious detail of subordinate 
circumstances. The value of money has been settled by general consent 
to express our wants and our property, as letters were invented to ex¬ 
press our ideas; and both these institutions, by giving a more active 
energy to the powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to 
multiply the objects they were designed to represent. The use of gold 
and silver is in a great measure fictitious; but it would be impossible 
to enumerate the important and various services which agriculture, and 
all the arts, have received from iron, when tempered and fashioned by 
the operation of fire and the dexterous hand of man. Money, in a word, 
is the most universal incitement, iron the most powerful instrument, 
of human industry; and it is very difficult to conedve by what means 
a people, neither actuated by the one nor seconded by the other, could 
emerge from the grossest barbarism.’* 

"Ttdt Germ. 17. “Tacit. Germ, 5. 

*Ceur de Bell. GaU. vi. 21 , “Tacit Genn. ad. Cesar, vi. aa. 

■ Tacit Germ, 6. 

“It is said that the Mexicans and Peruvians, without the use of either 
money or iron, had made a very great progress in the arts. Those arts, and 
the nonuments they produced, have bm strangely magnified. Recherchea 
sur Its Americaini, tom. it p. 153, ete. 
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If we contemplate a savage nation in any part of the globe, a supine 
indolence and a carelessness of futurity will be found to constitute their 
general character. In a civilised state, every faculty of man is expanded 
and exercised; and the great chain of mutual dependence connects and 
embraces the several members of society. The most numerous portion 
of it is employed in constant and useful labour. The select few, placed 
by fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill up their time by the 
pursuits of interest or glory, by the improvement of their estate or of 
their understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and even the follies 
of social life. The Germans were not possessed of their varied re¬ 
sources. The care of the house and family, the management of the land 
and cattle, were delegated to the old and the infirm, to women and 
slaves. The lazy warrior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications 
of sleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diversity of Nature (ac¬ 
cording to the remark of a writer who had pierced into its darkest re¬ 
cesses), the same barbarians are by turns the most indolent and the most 
restless of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity." 
The languid soul, oppressed with its own weight, anxiously required some 
new and powerful sensation; and war and danger were the only amuse¬ 
ments adequate to its fierce temper. The sound that summoned the 
German to arms was grateful to his ear. It roused him from his un¬ 
comfortable lethargy, gave him an active pursuit, and, by strong exer¬ 
cise of the body, and violent emotions of the mind, restored him to a 
more lively sense of his existence. In the dull intervals of peace, these 
barbarians were immoderately addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking; both of which, by different means, the one by inflaming their 
passions, the other by extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of thinking. They gloried in passing whole days and 
nights at table; and the blood of friends and relations often stained their 
numerous and drunken assemblies,^* Their debts of honour (for in that 
light they have transmitted to us those of play) they discharged with 
the most romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who had staked his 
person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently submitted to 
the decision of fortune, and suffered himself to be bound, chastised, and 
sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but more lucky antagonist.” 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art from wheat or 
barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a 
certain semblance of wine, was sufficient for the gross purposes of Ger¬ 
man debauchery. But those who had tasted the rich wines of Italy 
and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more delicious species of intoxi¬ 
cation. They attempted not, however (as has since been executed with 

"Tacit. Germ. is. "Tacit. Germ. 32 , 23. 

" Tacit. Germ. 24. The Germans might borrow the arts of play from the 
Romans, but the passion is wonderfully inherent in the human species. 
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so much success), to naturalise the vine on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube; nor did they endeavour to procure by industry the materials 
of an advantageous commerce. To solicit by labour what might be 
ravished by arms was e.stccmed unworthy of the German spirit.^' The 
inlempcrate thirst of strong liquors often urged the barbarians to invade 
the provinces on which art or nature had bestowed those much envied 
pre.sents. Tlie Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic nations 
attracted them into Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits tind delicious 
wines, the iirodurtions of a happier climate.^' And in the same manner 
the German auxiliaries, invited into France during the civil wars of the 
sixtcciuli century, were allured by the promise of plenteous quarters in 
the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy.'''' Drunkenness, the most 
illiberal, but not the most dangerous, of our vices, was sometimes capa¬ 
ble, in a less civilised state of mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, 
or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and the soil fer¬ 
tilised, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 
The same extent of ground which at present maintains, in ease and 
plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, was unable to supply 
an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the simple necessaries of life." 
The Germans abandoned their immense forests to the exercise of hunt¬ 
ing, employed in pasturage the most considerable part of their lands, 
bestowed on the small remainder a rude and careless cultivation, and 
then accu.sed the scantiness and sterility of a country that refused to 
maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. When the return of famine 
severely admonished them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, 
or a fourth part of their youth,"' The possession and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilised people to an improved 
country. But the Germans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully abandoned 
the vast silence of their woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and 
conquest. The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed to issue, from 
the great storehouse of nations, were multiplied by the fears of the van¬ 
quished and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And from facts thus 

"Tacit. Germ. 14. 

“ Plutarch, m Camtllo. T. Liv. v. 33. 

“Dubot. cle la Monar. Fram., i. p. 153. 

The Helvetian nation, which isMjed from the country called Switzerland 
contained, of every age and sex, 368.000 persons (Ctesar de Hell. Gall i 29) 
At present, the number of people in the Pays de Vaud (a small district on 
the banks of the Leman Lake, much more distinguished for politeness than 
for industry) amounts to 112,591. See an excellent tract of M. Muret, in the 
Memoires de la Societe de Bern. 

"Paul Diaconus, c. I. 2, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of Paul’s 
followers, represent these emigrations too much as regular and concerted 
measures. 
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exaggerated, an opinion was gradually established, and has been sup¬ 
ported by writers of distinguished reputation, that, in the age of Ca?sar 
and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were far more numerous than 
they are in our days.^* A more serious inquiry into the causes of popu¬ 
lation seems to have convinced modem philosophers of the falsehood, 
and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. To the names ol 
Mariana and of Machiavel,"^ we can oppose the equal names of Robert¬ 
son and Hume.*" 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, letters, arts, 
or money, found some compensation for this savage state in the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their freedom, since our desires 
and our possessions are the stnmgesl fetters of despotism. “ Among the 
Suiones (says Tacitus), riches are held in honour. They are ihrrcjorc 
subject to an absolute monarch, who, instead of intrusting his people 
with the free use of arms, as is practised in the rest of Germany, com¬ 
mits them to the safe custody not of a citizen, or even oi a freedman, 
but of a slave. The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk 
even below servitude; they obey a woman.”*' In the mention of these 
exceptions, the great historian sufficiently acknowledges the general 
theory of government. We are only at a loss to conceive by what means 
riches and despotism could penetrate into a remote corner of the Xorih, 
and extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such fierceness on 
the frontier of the Roman provinces: or how the ancestors of those Danes 
and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter ages by their unconquered 
spirit, could thus tamely resign the great character of German liberty.*' 
Some tribes, however, on the coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the au¬ 
thority of kings, though without relinquishing the rights of men;*-* but 
in the far greater part of Germany, the form of government was a de¬ 
mocracy tempered indeed, and controlled, not so much by general and 


** Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this subject, 
the usual liveliness of their fancy. 

*® Machiavcl Hist, di Firenze. I i. Manana Hist Hispan. 1 . v. c. I. 

"Robertson’s Charles V. Hume’s Political E.s.says. 

[It !S a wise observation of Walthus that these nations were not populou.s 
in proportion to the land they occupied, but to the food they produced. They 
were prolific from their pure morals, but their institutions were not calculated 
to i>roduce food.— 0 . S.] 

“Tacit. German. 44, 45. Frenshemius (who dedicated his supplement 
to Livy to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very angry with the 
Roman who expressed so very little reverence for Northern queens. 

“May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despotism? The 
descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct till the year 1060) arc said 
to have reigned in Sweden above a thousand years The temple of Upsal 
was the ancient seat of religion and empire. In the year 1153 I find a singular 
law, prohibiting the use and profession of arms to any except the king’s guards. 
Is it not probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old 
institution ? Dalling’s History of Sweden in the Biblioth^ue Raisonnee, xl. xlv. 

** Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 
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positive laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or valour, of elo¬ 
quence or superstition.** 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, are voluntary associa¬ 
tions for mutual defence. To obtain the desired end, it is absolutely 
necessary that each individual .should conceive himself obliged to submit 
his private opinion and actions to the judgment of the greater number 
of his associates. The German tribes were contented with this rude but 
liberal outline of [xditical society. As soon as a youth, born of free 
parents, had attained the age of manhood, he was introduced into the 
general council of his countrymen, solemnly invested with a shield and 
spear, and adopted as an equal and worthy member of the military com¬ 
monwealth. The as.sembly of the warriors of the tribe was convened at 
stated seasons or on sudden emergencies. The trial of public offences, 
the election of magistrate;;, and the great business of peace and war, were 
determined by its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed, these important 
questions were previously considered and prepared in a more select 
council of the principal chieftains.*® The magistrates might deliberate 
and persuade, the people only could resolve and execute; and the reso¬ 
lutions of the Germans were for the most part hasty and violent. Bar¬ 
barians accustomed to place their freedom in gratifying the present pas¬ 
sion, and their courage in overlooking all future consequences, turned 
away with indignant contempt from the remonstrance of justice and 
IMlicy, and it was the practice to signify by a hollow murmur their dis¬ 
like of such timid counsels. But whenever a more popular orator pro- 
pc«d to vindicate the meanest citizen from either foreign or domestic 
injury, whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise lull of danger and glory, 
a loud clashing of shields and spears expressed the eager applause of the 
assembly. For the Germans always met in arms, and it was constantly 
to be dreaded lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and 
strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well as to declare, 
their furious resolves. We may recollect how often the diets of Poland 
have been polluted with blood, and the more numerous party has been 
compelled to yield to the more violent and seditious.*® 

A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger; and, if 
the danger was pressing and extensive, several tribes concurred in the 
choice of the same general. The bravest warrior was named to lead his 
countrymen into the field, by his example rather than by his commands. 
But this power, however limited, was still invidious. It expired with the 
war, and in time of peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 

“Tacit. Germ. c. it, iz, 13, etc. 

“ Grotius changes an expression of Tacitus, prrtractanhtr into pralractaniw. 
The correction is equally just and ingenious. 

“Even in tjur ancient parliament, the barons often carried a question, not 
so much by the number of votes, as by that of their armed followers. 
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supreme chief.*^ Princes were, however, appointed in the general as¬ 
sembly, to administer justice, or rather to compose differences/^' in theii 
respective districts. In the choice of these magistrates as much regard 
was shown to birth as to merit.” To each was assigned, by the public, 
a guard and a council of an hundred persons; and the first of the princes 
appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour which 
sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the regal title.” 

The comparative view of the powers of the magistrates, in two remark¬ 
able instances, is alone sufficient to represent the whole system of Ger¬ 
man manners. The disposal of the landed property within their dis¬ 
trict was absolutely vested in their hands, and they distributed it every 
year according to a new division.®^ At the same time they were not 
authorised to punish with death, to imprison, or even to strike, a private 
citizen.^- A people thus jealous of their persons, and careless of their 
possessions, must have been totally destitute of industry and the arts, 
but animated with a high sense of honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties which they imposed on them¬ 
selves. The most obscure soldier resisted with disdain the authority 
of the magistrates. “ The noblest youths blushed not to be numbered 
among the faithful companions of some renowned chief, to whom they 
devoted^their arms and service. A noble emulation prevailed among the 
companions to obtain the first place in the esteem of their chief; amongst 
the chiefs, to acquire the greatest number of valiant companions. To 
be ever surrounded by a band of select youths was the pride and strength 
of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. The glory 
of such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the narrow limits of 
their own tribe. Presents and embassies solicited their friendship, and 
the fame of their arms often ensured victory to the party which they 
espoused. In the hour of danger it was shameful for the chief to be sur¬ 
passed in valour by his companions; shameful for the companions not 
to equal the valour of their chief. To survive his fall in battle was 
indelible infamy. To protect his person and to adorn his glory with 
the trophies of their own exploits were the most sacred of their duties. 
The chiefs combated for victory, the companions for the chief. The 
noblest warriors, whenever their native country was sunk in the laziness 
of peace, maintained their numerous bands in some distant scene of 
action, to exercise their restless spirit and to acquire renown by volun¬ 
tary dangers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the bloody 
and ever victorious lance, were the rewards which the companions 
claimed from the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of hk. 

“ Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23, 

“Minuunt controversias is a very happy expression of Caesar’s. 

•Regcs ex nobilitate, duces ex virtutc sumunt. Tacit. Germ. 7. 

"Cluver. Germ. Ant I. L c. 38. 

“Caesar, vi. 22. Tacit Germ. 26. "Tacit Germ. 7. 
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hospitable board was the only pay that he could bestow or they would 
accept. War, rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends, supplied 
the materials of this munificence.”'’' This institution, however it 
might accidentally weaken the seceral republics, invigorated the general 
character of the Germans, and ecen rificned amongst them all the virtues 
of whit h harbtirian.s are .suscejrtible: the faith and valour, the hospitality 
and the courtesy, ,vi conspicuous long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. 
The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on his bntve companions, 
have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to contain the first rudi¬ 
ments of the iiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the Roman prov¬ 
inces, hy the barbarian lords among their vassals, with a similar duty 
of homage anti military service.'’' These conditions are, however, very 
repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Germans, who delighted in 
mutual presents; but without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations.'’'' 

” In the tlays of chivalry, or more proficrly of romance, all the men 
were brave, ant! all the women were ehaste;” and notwithstanding the 
latter of these virtues is atquired and preserved with much more dif¬ 
ficulty than the former, it is ascribed, almost without c.xccption, to the 
wives of the ancient Germans. I’olygamy was not in use, e.xcept among 
the Iirinces, anti among them only for the sake of multiplying their al¬ 
liances. Divorces were prohibited by manners rather than by laws. 
.'\dultcries were punished as rare and ine.\piahlc crimes; nor was seduc¬ 
tion justified by example and fashion.'’" We may easily discover that 
Tacitus indulges an honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue 
with the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies; yet there are some 
striking circumstances that give an air of truth, or at least of probability, 
to the conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans. ’ 

•Altliough the progress of civilisation has undoubtedly contributed to 
assuage tlie licrcer pas.sions of human nature, it seems to have been less 
favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose most dangerous enemy is the 
softness of the mind. The refinements of life corrujit while they polish 
the intercourse of the sexes. The gross appetite of love becomes most 
dangerous wlicn it is elevated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
passion. The elegance of dress, of motion, and of mariners gives a 
lustre to beauty, and inflames the senses through the imagination. Lux¬ 
urious entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious spectacles, pre- 

. “Tacit. Germ. 13, 14. 

“ Esprit dcs Loix, I. xxx. c. 5. The brilliant imagination of Montesquieu 
IS corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the .Abbe de Mably. Observa- 
tions sur THistoire de France, tom. i. p. .156. 

“ Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligantur Tacit 
Germ. c. 21. 

“ The adulteress was whipped through the village. Neither wealth nor 
beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second husband Germ 
c. 18, 19. 
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sent at once temptation and opportunity to female frailty.*' From such 
dangers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were secured by poverty, 
solitude, and the painful cares of a domestic life. The (German huts, 
open on every side to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, were a better 
safeguard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a Persian harem. To this reason, another may be added of a more 
honourable nature. The Germans treated their women with esteem and 
confidence, consulted them on every occasion of importance, and fondly 
believed that in their breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
iiuman. Some of these interjireters of fate, such as \’ellcda, in the 
Batavian war, governed, in the name of the deity, the fiercest nations 
of Germany.**^ The rest of the sex, without being adored as goddesses, 
were respected as the free and equal companions of soldiers; associated 
even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory.*" 
In their great invasions, the camps of the barbarians were filled with a 
multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted amidst the .sound 
of arms, the various forms of destruction, and the honourable wounds 
of their sons and husbands.*'" Fainting armies of Germans have mure 
than once been driven back upon the enemy by the generous despair of 
the women who dreaded death much less than servitude. If the day 
was irrecoverably lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves and 
their children, with their own hands, from an insulting victorHeroines 
of such a cast may claim our admiration; but they were most assuredly 
neither lovely, nor very susceptible of love. Whilst they affected to 
emulate the stern virtues of man, they must have resigned that attrac¬ 
tive softness in which principally consists the charm of woman. Con¬ 
scious pride taught the German females to suppress every tender emotion 
that stood in competition with honour, and the first honour of the sex 
has ever been that of chastity. The sentiments and conduct of these 
high-spirited matrons may. at once, be considered as a cause, as an 
effect, and as a proof of the general character of the nation. Female 
courage, however it may be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, 
can be only a faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour that 
distinguishes the age or country in which it may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions of .savages 
can deserve that name) was dictated by their y-'ants, their fears, and 


^’Ovid considers the theatre as the best adapted to collect the beauties of 
Rome, and to melt them into tenderness and sensuality, 

“Tacit. Hist. iv. 6l, 65. 

“The marriage present was yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. Germ. c. 18. 
Tacitus is somewhat too florid on the subject. 

®Thc change of exigere into exugere is a most excellent correction. 

"Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch in Mario. Before the wives of the Teutones 
destroyed themselves and their children they had offered to surrender on 
condition that they should be received as the slaves of the vestal virgins. 
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their ignorance.” They adored the givat visible objects and agents of 
nature, the Sun and the Aloon, the Fire and the Earth; together with 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to preside over the most 
important occupations of human life. They were persuaded that, by 
some ridicuious arts of divination, they could discover the will of the 
superior beings, and that human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable offering to their altars. Some applause has been hastily be¬ 
stowed on the sublime notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, 
whom they neither confined within the walls of a temple, nor repre¬ 
sented by any human figure; but when we recollect that the Germans 
were unskilled in architecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of 
sculpture, we shall readily assign the true rea^n of a scruple which 
arose not so much from a superiority of reason as from a want of inge¬ 
nuity. The only temples in Germany were dark and ancient groves, 
consecrated by the reverence of succeeding generations. Their secret 
gloom, the imagined residence of an invisible power, by presenting no 
distinct object of fear or worship, impressed the mind with a still deepei 
sense of religious horror; and the priests, rude and illiterate as the^ 
were, had been taught by experience the use of every artifice that could 
preserve and fortify impressions so well suited to their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable of conceiv¬ 
ing or embracing the useful restraints of laws, exposes them naked and 
unarmed to the blind terrors of superstition. The German priests, im¬ 
proving this favourable temper of their countrymen, had assumed a 
jurisdiction, even in temporal concerns, which the magistrate could not 
venture to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently submitted to the 
lash of correction, when it was inflicted, not by any human power, but 
by the immediate order of the god of war.®* The defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. 
The latter was constantly exerted to maintain silence and decency in 
the popular assemblies; and was sometimes extended to a more enlarged 
concern for the national welfare. A solemn procession was occasionally 
celebrated in the present countries of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was placed 
on a carriage drawn by cows; and in this manner the goddess, whose 
common residence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several adjacent 
tribes of her worshippers. During her progress the sound of war was 

"Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred and twenty- 
four pages, on this obscure subject. The former discovers in Germany the 
gods of Greece and Rome. The latter is positive, that under the emblems of 
the sun, the moon, and the fire, hts pious ancestors worshipped the Trinity 
in unity. 

* The sacred wood, described with such sublime horror by Lucan, was in 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of the same kind in 
Germany. 

"Tacit. Germania, c. J. 
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hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms laid aside, and the restless Ger¬ 
mans had an opportunity of tasting the blessings of peace and har- 
mony.®“ The truce oj God, so often and so ineffectually proclaimed by 
the clergy of the eleventh century, was an obvious imitation of this 
ancient custom. ““ 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to inflame than 
to moderate the fierce passions of the Germans. Interest and fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most daring and the most 
unjust enterprises, by the approbation of Heaven, and full assurances 
of success. The consecrated standards, long revered in the groves of 
superstition, were placed in the front of the battle; and the hostile 
army was devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war and of 
thunder.^'*' In the faith of soldiers {and such were the Germans) cow¬ 
ardice is the most unpardonable of ans. A brave man was the worthy 
favourite of their martial deities; the wretch, who had lost his shield, 
was alike banished from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to have embraced the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration,““ others imagined a gross paradise of immortal 
drunkenness.'® All agreed that a life spent in arms, and a glorious death 
in battle, were the best preparations for a happy futurity either in thii 
or in another world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the priests was in some degree 
conferred by the bards. That singular order of men has most deservedly 
attracted the notice of all who have attempted to investigate the antiqui¬ 
ties of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. Their genius 
and character, as well as the reverence paid to that important office, have 
been sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot so easily express, or even 
conceive, the enthusiasm of arms and glory, which they kindled in the 
breast of their audience. Among a polished people, a taste for poetry 
is rather an amusement of the fancy than a passion of the soul. And 
yet, when in calm retirement we peruse the combats described by Homer 
or Tasso, we are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the sensation which 
a peaceful mind can receive from solitary study! It was in the hour 
of battle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards celebrated the glory 
of heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those warlike chieftains who 

“Tacit. Germania, c. 40. 

“Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. note 10. 

"Tacit. Germ. c. 7. These standards were only the heads of wild beasts. 

“Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57. 

• Csesar, Diodorus, and Lucan seem to ascribe this doctrine to the Gauls, 
but M. Pellouticr (Histoire des Celtes, 1 . in. c. labours to reduce their 
expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

” Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, sec Fable xx 
in the curious version of that book, puMished by M. Mallet, in his Introduction 
to the History of Denmark. 
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listened with transport to their artless but animated strains. The view 
of arms and of danger heightened the effect of the military song; and the 
passions which it tended to excite, the desire of fame and the contempt 
of death, were the habitual sentiments of a German mind.’' 

Such was the situation, and such were the manners, of the ancient 
Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of arts. ar.(i of laws, 
their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of religion, their sense of free¬ 
dom, impatience of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed to 
form a people of military heroes. And yet we find that, during more 
than two hundred and fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barbarians made few consider¬ 
able attempts, and not any material impression on the luxurious and en¬ 
slaved provinces of the empire. Their progress was checked by their 
want of arms and discipline, and their fury was diverted by the intestine 
divisions of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without truth, that 
the command of iron swn gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of both those valuable metals, 
were reduced slowly to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the pos¬ 
session of the one as well as the other. The face of a German army 
displayed their poverty of iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could seldom use. Their framccr (as they called them in their own 
language) were long spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, 
and which, as occasion required, they either darted from a distance or 
pushed in close onset. With this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry 
was contented. A multitude of darts, scattered with incredible force, 
were an additional resource of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose mantle, A variety of 
colours was the only ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. 
Though the horses of CJermany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prac¬ 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman manege, several of the 
nations obtained renown by their cavalry; but, in general, the principal 

” Tacit. Germ. c. 3- Diodor. Sicid. 1 . v. Strabo, 1 . iv. p. 197. The classical 
reader may remember the rank of Dcmodocus in the PhTaci.in court, and 
the ardour infused by Tyrtius into the fainting Spartans. Yet there is little 
probability that the Greeks and the Germans were the same jitoplc. Much 
iearned trifling might be spared if our antiquarians would condescend to 
reflect, that similar manners will naturally be produced by similar situations. 

[Besides these battle-songs, the Germans sang at their festal banquets 
and around the bodies of their slain hertzes. King Thcodoric, of the tribe 
of the Goths, killed in a battle against Attila, was honoured by song while he 
was being borne from the field. The same honour was paid to Attila’s re¬ 
mains. The Germans had songs also at their weddings, but this was not 
so common, for their marriages were only purchases.— 0 . S.) 

"Missilia spargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either that historian used a vague 
expressian, or he meant that they were thrown at random. 
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Strength of the Germans consisted in their infantryj® which was drawn 
up in several deep columns, according to the distinction of tribes and 
families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these half*arjned w'arriors 
rushed to battle with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; and some¬ 
times, by the effort of native valour, prevailed over the constrained and 
more artificial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as the bar¬ 
barians poured forth their whole souls on the firt^t onset, they !;;r;w not 
how to rally or to retire. \ repulse was a sure defeat; and a defeat 
was most commonly total destruction. WTien we recollect the com- 
j)lcte armour of the Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolu¬ 
tions, fortified camps, and military engines, it af'pcars a just matter 
of surprise how the naked and unassisted vtilour of llir barbarians 
could dare to encounter in the field the strength of the le"!*:!};'. and the 
various troops of the au.\iliaries which seconded Iheir operations. The 
contest was too unequal, till the introduction of luxury had erier\:ited 
the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience and ‘^edition had relaxed the 
discipline, of the Roman armies, llic introduction of Kirljarian auxili¬ 
aries into those armies was a measure attended with very obvious dan¬ 
gers, as it might gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in small numbers and 
with the stricte.st precaution, the example of Civilis was proper to con¬ 
vince the Romans that the danger w;is not imaginary, and that their 
precautions W’ere not always sufficient,'’’ During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom 
his enemies condescended to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius/^' 
formed a great design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian co¬ 
horts, renowned in the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his stand¬ 
ard. He introduced an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on 
the powerful cities of Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, de¬ 
feated the legions, destroyed their fortified camps, and employed against 
the Romans the military knowledge which he had acquired in their 
service. When at length, after an ob.'^tinatc struggle, he yielded to 
the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his country by an 
honourable treaty. The Batavians still continued to occupy the islands 
of the Rhine,'" the allies not the servants of the Roman monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany appear formidable when wc 
consider the effects that might have been produced by its united effort. 
The wide extent of country might very possibly contain a million of 

”It was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who generally 
fought on horseback. 

’*Thc relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth and 
fifth books of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkahle for its elo¬ 
quence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Savilic has observed several inaccuracies. 

‘™ Tacit. Hist. iv. 13: like them he had lost an eye. 

"It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as they 
subsisted before the face of the country was changed by art and nature 
Cluvcr. Germ. Antiq. I. iii. c. 30, 37 - 
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warriors, as all who were of age to bear arms were of a temper to use 
them. But this fierce multitude, incapable of concerting or executing 
any plan of national greatness, was agitated by various and often 
hostile intentions. Germany was divid^ into more than forty inde¬ 
pendent states; and even in each state the union of the several tribes 
was extremely loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily pro¬ 
voked; they knew not how to forgive an injury, much less an insult; 
their resentments were bloody and implacable. The casual disputes 
that so frequently happened in their tumultuous parties of hunting or 
drinking were sufficient to inflame the minds of whole nations: the 
private feud of any considerable chieftains diffused itself among their 
followers and allies. To chastise the insolent, or to plunder the de- 
{enceles.s, were alike causes of war. The most formidable states of 
Germany affected to encompa.ss their territories with a wide frontier 
of solitude and devastation. The awful distance preserved by their 
neighbours attested the terror of their arms, and in some measure 
defended them from the danger of unexpected incursions." 

“The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were totally exter¬ 
minated by the neighbouring tribes,''' provoked by their insc^lcncc. al¬ 
lured by the hopes of ^oil, and perhaps inspired by the tutelar deities 
of the empire. Above sixty thousand barbarians were destroyed; not 
by the Roman arms, but in our sight, and for our entertainment. May 
the nations, enemies o! Rome, ever preserve this enmity to each other! 
We have now attained the utmost verge of prosperity/® and have nothing 
left to demand of Fortune, except the discord of these barbarians.” 
These sentiments, less worthy of the humanity than of the patriotism 
of Tacitus, express (he invariable maxims of the policy of his country¬ 
men. They deemed it «i much safer expedient to divide than to com¬ 
bat the barbarians, from whose defeat they could derive neither honour 
nor advantage. The money and negotiations of Rome insinuated them¬ 
selves into the heart of Germany; and every art of seduction was used 
with dignity to conciliate those nations whom their proximity to the 
Rhine or Danube might render the most useful friends as well as the 
most troublesome enemies. Chiefs of renown and power were flattered 
by the most trifling presents, which they received either as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions, the 
weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen its interest by entering into 
;jecret connections w'ith the governors of the frontier provinces. Every 
quarrel among the Germans was fomented by the intrigues of Rome; 

" Ca.’s.ir de Bell. Gall. I. vi. 23. 

"They arc mentioned however in the fourth and fifth centuries by Nararius, 
Ammianus, Claudian, etc., as a tribe of Franks. Cluver. Germ. Antiq. I. 
iii. c. xiii. 

" is the common reading, but good sense, Lipsius, and some 

ilSS. declare for ytrgtntibus. 

Tacit. Germania, c. 33. The pious Abbe de la Bletcric is very angry with 
Tacitus, talks of the devil who was a murderer from the beginning, etc., etc. 
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and every plan of union and public good was defeated by the stronger 
bias of private jealousy and interest."* 

The general conspiracy which terrified the Romans under the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus comprehended almost all the nations oi (Germany, 
and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Dan¬ 
ube.^- It is impossible for us to determine whether this hasty con¬ 
federation w’as formed by necessity, by reason, or by passion; but we 
may rest assured that the barbarians were neither allured by the indo¬ 
lence, nor provoked by the ambition, of the Roman monarch. This 
dangerous invasion required all the firmness and vigilance of Marcus. 
He fixed generals of ability in the several stations of attack, and as¬ 
sumed in person the conduct of the most important province on the 
Upper Danube. After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the 
barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and the Marcomanni,"-’ who had 
taken the lead in the war, were the most severely punished in its catas¬ 
trophe. They were commanded to retire five miles from their own 
hanks of the Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who 
were immediately sent into Britain, a remote island, where they might 
be secure as hostages, and useful as soldiers.’*'^ On the frequent rebel¬ 
lions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the irritated emperor resolved to 
reduce their country into the form of a province. His designs were 
disappointed by death. I'nis formidable league, however, the only one 
that appears in the two first centuries of the Imperial history, was en¬ 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we have confined our¬ 
selves to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, without at¬ 
tempting to describe or to distinguish the various tribes which filled 
the great country in the time of Caisar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As 
the ancient, or as new tribes successively present themselves in Ihf 
series of this history, we shall concisely mention their origin, their 
situation, and their particular character. Modern nations are fixed 

Many traces of this policy may be discovered in Tacitus and Dion: and 
many more may be inferred from the principles of human nature. 

'■'Hist. August, p. 31. Ammian. Marccllin, 1 . xxxi. c. 5. Aurcl. Victor. 
The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell tlie rich furniture of the palace, 
and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

"’The Marcomanni, a col<my, w'ho, from the banks of the Rhine, occupied 
Bohemia and Moravia, had once erected a great and formidable monarchy 
under their king Maroboduus. Strabo, L vii. Veil. Pat. ii. 105. Tacit. Anna!, 
ii. C3. 

[Marc'O-manni —the men of the marches—a name given to different tribes 
on the difTercnt marches of Germany, and not to have been the name of the 
Saeve people. There were Marcomanni in the army of Ariovistus that fought 
against Cssar {De Bello Gallico. i. 51), and they could not be the same as 
those. See Latham, Germania.— O. S.} 

^Wotton (Hist, of Rome, p. 166) increases the prohibition to ten times 
the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not conclusive. Five miles were 
sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

“Dion. 1 . Ixxi. and Ixxii. 
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and permanent societies, connected among themselves by laws and gov¬ 
ernment. bound to their native soil by arts and agriculture. The Ger- 
nan trilies were voluntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers 
almost of savages. The same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same communities, uniting 
in a plan of defence or invasion, bestowed a new title on their new con¬ 
federacy. The di.sscdution of an ancient confederacy restored to the 
independent trilies their peculiar hut long-foi^otten appellation. A 
victorious state often communicated its own name to a vanquished peo¬ 
ple. Sometimes crowds of volunteers flocked from all parts to the stand¬ 
ard of a favourite leader; his camp became their country, and some 
circumstance of the enterprise soon gave a common denomination to the 
mixed multitude. The distinctions of the ferocious invaders were 
perpetually varied by themselves, and confounded by the astonished 
subjects of the Roman empire.^® 

Wans, and the administration of public affairs, are the principal sub¬ 
jects of history; hut the number of persons interested in these busy 
scenes is very different according to the different condition of man¬ 
kind. In great monarchies, millions of obedient subjects pursue their 
useful occupatioas in peace and obscurity. The attention of the writer, 
as well as of the reader, is solely confined to a court, a capital, a regular 
army, and the districts which happen to lie the occasional scene of 
military operations. But a state of freedom and barbarism, the sea¬ 
son of civil commotions, or the situation of petty republics,raises 
almost every memlier of the community into action, and consequently 
into notice. The irregular divisions, and the restless motions, of the 
people of Germany dazzle our imagination and seem to multiply their 
numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings and warriors of armies 
and nations inclines us to forget that the same objects are continually 
repeated under a variety of appellations, and that the most splendid 
appellations have been frequently lavished on the most inconsiderable 
objects. 


CHAPTER X (248-268 A.D.) 

The Emperors Decius. Callus. .Emilianus, I’alerian, and Gallicnus—The gen¬ 
eral IrruptioH of the Barbartans—The thirty Tyrants 


From the great secular games celebrated by Philip to the death of the 
emperor Gallienus there elapsed (aj). 248-268) twenty years of shame 

**Scc an excellent dissertation on the ori^n and migrations of nation^, 
in the Mem. de I’Acad, des Inscript, tom. xviii. p. 48-71. It is seldom tliat 
the antiquarian and the philosopher are so happily blended. 

"Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, and Sparta 
no more than 39.000? See Hume and Wallace on the number of mankind in 
ancient and modern times. 
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and misfortune. During that calamitous period every instant of time 
was marked, every province of the Roman world was afflicted by bar¬ 
barous invaders and military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to 
approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution. The confusion 
of the times, and the scarcity of authentic ruemorials, oppose eqml 
difficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve a clear and un¬ 
broken thread of narration. Surrounded with imperfect fragments, 
always concise, often obscure, and sometimes contradictory, he i.s re¬ 
duced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: and though he ought 
never to place his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge 
of human nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and unrestrained 
passions, might, on some occasions, supply the want of historical 
materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving that the suc¬ 
cessive murders of .so many emperors had loosened all the ties of alle¬ 
giance between the prince and people; that all the generals of Philip 
were disposed to imitate the example of their ma.'ler; and that the 
caprice of armies, long since habituated to frequent and violent revolu¬ 
tions, might any day raise to the throne the most obscure of their 
fellow-soldiers. Plisforj' can only add that the rebellion against the 
emperor Philip broke out in the summer of the year two hundred and 
forty-nine, among the legions of Masia; and that a suballorn officer,' 
named Mariiius, was the object of their seditious choice. Philip was 
alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason of the Mmsian army should prove 
the first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted with (he conscious¬ 
ness of his guilt and of his danger, he communicated the intelligence 
to the senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and per¬ 
haps of disaffection; till at length Dccius, one of the assembly, assum¬ 
ing a spirit worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to discover more 
intrepidity than the emperor seemed to possess. He treated the whole 
business with contempt, as a ha-sty and inconsiderate tumult, and 
Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few days would 
be destroyed by the same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just esteem 
for so able a counsellor: and Decius appeared lo him the only person 
capable of restoring peace and discipline to an army whose tumultuous 
spirit did not immediately subside after the murder of Marinus. Decius 
who long resisted his own nomination, seems to have insinuated the 
danger of presenting a leader of merit to the angry and apprehensive 
minds of the soldiers; and his prediction was again confirmed by the 
event. The legion of Mssia forced their judge to become (a.d. 249) 
their accomplice. They left him only the alternative of death or the 
purple. His subsequent conduct, after that decisive measure, was 

’ The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that Marinua 
commanded a centenary, a cohort, or a legion. 
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unavoidable. He conducted or followed his army to the confines of 
Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force to repel the formidable 
competitor whom he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The Im- 
j)erial troops were superior in number; but the rebels formed an army 
of veterans, commanded by an able and experienced leader.' Philip 
was either killed in the battle or put to death a few days afterwards 
at Verona. His son and associate in the empire was massacred at 
Kome by the Prielorian guards; and the victorious Hecius, with more 
favourable circumstances than the ambition of that age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the senate and provinces. It 
is reported that, immedialely after his reluctant acceptance of the titfe 
of Augustus, he had assured Philip, by a private message, of his inno¬ 
cence and loyalty, solemnly protesting that, on his arrival in Italy, he 
would resign the imperial ornaments and return to the condition of an 
obedient subject. His professions might be sincere. But in the situa¬ 
tion where fortune had placed him it was scarcely possible that he could 
either forgive or he forgiven." 

The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the works of 
peace and the administration of justice, when (a.d. 250) he was sum¬ 
moned to the banks of the Danube by the inva.sion of the Goxiis. 
This is the first considerable occasion in which history mentions that 
great people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, sjicked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So memorable was the 
part which they acted in the subversion of the Western empire that 
the name of Goths is frequently but improperly used as a general 
appellation of rude and warlike barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after the conquest of 
Italy, the Goths, in |)ossession of present greatness, very naturally in¬ 
dulged themselves in the prospect of past and of future glory. They 
wished to presen’e the memory of their ancestors, and to transmit to 
posterity their own achievements. The principal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, gratified the inclination of the 
conquerors in a Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, now 
reduced to the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes.^ These writers 
passed with the most artful conciseness over the misfortunes of the 
nation, celebrated its successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 

* His birth at Bubalia, a little village in Pannonia (Eutrop. ix. Victor in 
Oesarib. et epitom.) seems to contradict, unless it was merely accidental, 
his supposed descent from the Dccii. Six hundred years had bestowed nobility 
on the Dccii; but at the commencement of that period they were only Plebeians 
of merit, and among the first who shared the consulship with the haughty 
Patricians. Plcbcia; Deciorum anirnae. etc. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 254. See the 
spirited speech of Decius, in Livy, x. g. 10. 

‘Zosimus, 1 . i. fc. 22] p, 20. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 624. 

^Prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes it is surprising that the latter 
ihould be omitted in the excellent edition published by Grotius, of the Gothic 
writers. [Jordanes, not Jornandes, is now the recognised spelling.— 0 . S.] 
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many Asiatic trophies that more properly belonged to the people of 
Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only, 
memorials of barbarians, they deduced the first origin of the Goths from 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia/’ That extreme country 
of the north was not unknown to the conquerors of Italy: the ties of 
ancient consanguinity had been strengthened by recent offices of friend* 
ship; and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated his savage 
greatness that he might pass the remainder of his days in the peaceful 
and polished court of Ravenna/’ Many vestiges, which cannot be 
ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, attest the ancient residence of 
the Goths in the countries beyond the Baltic. From the lime of the 
geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden seems to have con¬ 
tinued in the possession of the less enterprising remnant of the nation, 
and a large territory is even at present divided into east and west 
Gothland. During the middle ages (from the ninth to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury), whilst Christianity was advancing with a slow progress into 
the north, the Goths and the Swedes composed two distinct and some- 

*On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes quotes some old Gothic chronicles 
in verse. De Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

[The alleged Scandinavian origin of the Goths has given rise to much 
discussion, and has liecn denied by several eminent modern scholars. The 
only reasons m favour of their Scandinavian origin are t!ie testimony of 
Jordancs (not Jornandes as the name is oftentimes incorrectly spelt) and 
the existence of the name Gothland in Sweden. Rut the te.stiniony of Jor- 
danes contains at l>cst only the tra<htion of the people respcciuig their origin, 
winch (as Dr. William Smith says) is never of much value, and the merfl 
fact of the existence of the name Gothland in Sweden is not sufficient to 
jirio c that this country w-as the aboriginal abode of the iieople For eX' 
ample. Scotland, though named after the Scots, was not their original home, 
for tlicy migrated from Ireland. When the Romans first .saw the Goths 
in the reign of Caracalla, they dwelt in the land of the Gctte, and Jordancs, 
Procopius, and others thought the Goths to he the same as the Getie of the 
earlier historians. But the Gctae arc now admitted to have been Thracians. 
There are two theories on this subject, lioth trying to explain the singulai 
circumstance that a people named Gothi should have migrated from Get' 
many and settled among the Gctae. I'hc first hypothesis is that of Grimn\ 
who supposes that there was no migration of Goths, but that tliey had been 
settled on the Lower Danube from the beginning. But against this wc have 
the objection of the early writers that the (jctae were Thracians, and the 
Thracians were certainly not Germans. The other hypothesis is that of 
Latham, who argues that the name Get or Goth was the general name given 
by the Slavonic nations to the Lithuanians. According to this theory, the 
Gothones at the mouth of the Vistula, mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy, 
are Lithuanians, and the Getx belong to the same nation. 

In Morris’s English Accidence the name of Gothic is regarded as the oldest 
and most primitive of the Teutonic dialects, lieing spoken by the Eastern 
and Western Goths, who originally lived near the Vistula, but migrated 
about the third century of the Christian era to the neighbourhood of the 
Danube and the Black Sea, and afterwards over-ran all the countries of 
Southern Europe.— 0 . S.} 

‘Jornandes, c. 3. 
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times hostile members of the same monarchy.* The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing the former. The Swedes, 
who might well be satisfied with their owm fame in arms, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a moment of discon¬ 
tent against the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated that 
his victorious troops were not degenerated from their brave ancestors 
who had already subdued the mistress of the world.* 

I'ill the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated temple subsisted at 
Upsal, the most considerable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians had acquired in their 
piratical adventures, and sanctified by the uncouth representations of 
the three principal deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, 
and the god of thunder. In the general festival that was solemnised 
every ninth year, nine animals of every species (without excepting the 
human) were sacrificed, and their bleeding bodies suspended in the 
sacred grove adjacent to the temple.” The only traces that now subsist 
of this barbaric superstition arc contained in the Edda, a system of 
mythology compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and 
studied by the learned of Denmark and Sweden as the most valuable 
remains of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, we can e.asily 
distinguish two persons confounded under the name of Odin, the god 
of war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. The latter, the Ma¬ 
homet of the north, instituted a religion adapted to the climate and to 
the people. Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic were subdued 
by the invincible valour of Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by 
the fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful magician. The faith 
that he had propagated during a long and prosperous life he confirmed 
by a voluntary death. Apprehensive of the ignominious approach of 
disease and infirmity, he resolved to expire as became a warrior. In a 
solemn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine 
mortal places, hastening away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to 
prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of the god of war.'” 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is distinguished by the 
appellation of As-gard. The happy resemblance of that name with 

’ The Prolegomena of Grotius has some large extracts from Adam of 
Bremen and Saxo Grammaticus. The former wrote in the year 1077, die 
latter floiiriilied about the year 1200. 

‘Voltaire. Hist, de Charles XJJ L Hi IV/ien the Austrians desired the aid 
of the court of Rome against Gustavus Adolphus, they always rcpre.sented 
that conqueror as the iin^I successor of Aianc. Harte's Hist, of Gustavus, 
vol. ii. p. lay. 

'Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolcgomcnis. p. 104. The temple of Upsal 
was destroyed by Ingo Ving of Sweden, who began his reign In the year 
1075, and about fourscore years OifiSBan cathedral was erected 

cn lIs Turns. Dafin's Hist, of Sweden, in Bibliotheque Raisonn«. 

“Mallet, Imrod. a I’Hist. du Dannemarc. 
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As-burg, or As-of ” words of a similar signification, has given rise to 
an historical system of so pleasing a contexture that we could almost 
wish to persuade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that Odin was 
the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt on-the banks of the lake 
Mffitois, till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompc}' menaced 
the north with servitude. That Odin, yielding with indignant fury to 
a power which he was unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design 
of forming, in that inaccessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a 
people which, in some remote age, might be subservient to his im¬ 
mortal revenge; when his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanat¬ 
icism, should issue in numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the 
I’ular circle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind.‘■ 

If so many successive generations of Goths were capable of preserv¬ 
ing a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, 
from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct account of the time an(I 
circumstances of their emigration. To cross the Baltic was an easy 
and natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were masters of a 
sufficient number of large vessels, with oars,^^ and the distance is little 
more than one hundred miles from Carlscrona to the nearest ports of 
I'omcrania and I’russia. Here, at length, we land on firm and historic 
ground. At least as early as the Christian era,'^ and as late as the 
age of the Antonines,'-’ the Goths were established tow’ards the mouth 
of the Vistula, and in that fertile province where the commercial cities 
of Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzic were long afterwards 
founded.’*' Westward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg. A striking resemblance of manners, complexion, 
religion, and language, seemed to indicate that the Vandals and the 


” Mallet, c. IV. p. 55 has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, aJi<l Stephanus 
Byzantitujs, ihc vcstigcs of such a city and people. 

’*This wonderful e.vpeditutn of Odm, which, by deducing tlic enmity of 
the Gotlis and Jvonians from so memorable a cause, might supidy the noble 
groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely lie receiicd as authentic his¬ 
tory. According to the obvious sense of the Edda, and the nUcrprclation of 
the most skilful cnucs, As-gacd, instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia, is the fictitious apjieilation of the mystic abode of the gods, the 
Olympub of Scandinavia, from whence the prophet was .supfjosed to descend 
when he announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were already 
seated in the southern parts of Sweden. 

Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 

Tacit. Annal ii. O2. If wc could yield a firm as-sent to the navigations 
of Py'theas of Marseilles, wc must allow that the Goths had passed the BalUc 
at least three hundred hetove 

" Ptolemy, 1 . ii. 

” By the German colonies who followed the arms of the Teutonic knights. 
The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by those adventurers 
in the thirteenth century. 
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Goths were originally one great people.^' The latter appear to have 
been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepida.^® The dis¬ 
tinction among the Vandals was more strongly marked by the inde¬ 
pendent names of Heruli, Burgundians, Lomi^rds, and a variety of 
other petty states, many of which, in a future age, expanded them¬ 
selves into pcjwerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were still seated in Prussia. 
About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia 
had already experienced their proximity by frequent and destructive 
inroads.’** In this interval, therefore, of about seventy years, we must 
place the second migration of the Goths from tlie Baltic to the Euxine; 
but the cause that produced it lies concealed among the various motives 
which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either a pestilence 
or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the eloquence 
of a daring leader, were sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the 
milder climates of the south. Besides the influence of a martial religion, 
the numbers and spirit of the Goths were equal to the most dan- 


” Pliiiy (Hist. Katur. iv, 14) aiid Procopius (in Bell, Vandal. I. i. c. 1) agree 
in tills opinuin. They h\-c<i in distant ages, and jiosscsscd dilTcrcnt means 
of investigating the truth. 

IThi.s statement may be questioned, notwithstanding the authority of these 
writers, to which tfiat of Tacitus may lie added. Bit Tacitus and others 
included many oations under the name “Germans” that were not Germans, 
and the name Vandals ” is a strong presumption that they were a Sclavonic 
and not a Germanic |)coplc. The Germans have always called them “ Wends ” 
or “ Vends," and tt is not improbable the Vandals may have been Slavonian 
Servians from Saxony and Silesia.— 0 . S.J 

“The Ostro and i'wi, the eastern and western Goths, obtained those de¬ 
nominations from their original seats in Scandinavia. In all their future 
marches and settlements they preserved, with their names, the same relative 
situation. W’hcn they first departed from Sweden, the infant colony was 
contained in three vessels. The third being a heavy sailer lagged behind, and 
the crew, which afterwards swelled into a nation, received from that circum¬ 
stance the appellation of Gcpidsc or Loiterers. Jnrnandes, c. 17. 

[The statement regarding the Ostro- and the Visi-goths, which rests solely 
5)11 the authority of Jordanes, cannot be admitted, though we do not know 
when they got the names, probably not till they wer^ settled on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The earliest trace of the name Visigoths is in Sidonius 
Apolhnaris, who uses yesus as a simple name; in Cassiodorus we find Vuisi- 
gothi, and in Jordanes W’esegothac and W'esigothse. The name of the Ostro¬ 
goths occurs earlier, first in the form Austrogothi (Pollio Claud, c. 6) and 
afterwards in that of Oslrogothi (Claudian in Eutrop. ii. J53). Neither of 
<hcsc names occurs in Zosimus or Ammianus Marcellinus, both of whom, 
iowever, make frequent mention of the Grutungi or Greutungi, and the 
fhervmgi or Tervingi: it is probable (says Dr. W, Smith) that the Gru¬ 
tungi were the most illustrious tribe among the Ostrogoths, and that the 
Therviugi occupied the same rank among the Visigoths. As to the Gepidae, 
it is uncertain whether they were Goths at all. Their seat was the middle 
Danube in Dacia. The close political connection of the Gepidae with the Goths 
;Saay have led tD their being regarded as a branch of the latter people.— 0 . S.] 

*• Fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta 1 -egatioDum; and with regard 
to its probable date, Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 346- 
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gerous adventures. The use of round bucklers and short swords ren¬ 
dered them formidable in a close engagement: the manly obedience 
which they yielded to hereditary kings gave uncommon union and sta¬ 
bility to their councils; “ and the renowned Amala, the hero of that 
age, and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of Italy, enforced, by 
the ascendant of personal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which 
he derived from the Anses, or demigods of the Gothic nation.'’ 

The fame of a great enterprise excited the bravest warriors from all 
the Vandalic states of Germany, many of whom are seen a few years 
afterwards combating under the common standard of the Goths." The 
first motions of the emigrants carried them to the banks of the Prypec, 
a river universally conceived by the ancients to be the southern branch 
of the Borysthenes." The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to their line of march, 
and a constant supply of fresh water and pasturage to their numerous 
herds of cattle. They followed the unknown course of the river, con¬ 
fident in their valour, and careless of whatever power might oppose 
their progress. The Bastarnse and the Venedi were the first who 
presented themselves; and the flower of their youth, either from choice 
or compulsion, increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnas dwelt on the 
northern side of the Carpathian mountains; the immense tract of land 
that separated the Bastarnte from the savages of Finland was pos¬ 
sessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi; '* we have some reason to 
believe that the first of these nations, which distinguished itself in the 
Macedonian war," and was afterwards divided into the formidable 
tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, etc., derived its origin 
from the Germans. With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction may 
be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered themselves so famous in the 
middle ages." But the confusion of blood and manners on that doubt¬ 
ful frontier often perplexed the most accurate observers." As the 
Goths advanced near the Euxine Sea, they encountered a purer race of 

“Omnium harum gentium insigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga 
reges obsequium. Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably acquired their 
iron by the commerce of amber. 

"Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 

“The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, are particularly mentioned, 
Mascou's History of the Germans, I. v. A passage in the Augustan History, 
p. 28, seems to allude to this great emigration. The Marcomanmc war was 
partly occasioned by the pressure of barbarous tribes, who fled before the 
anus of more northern barbarians. 

” D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, and the third part of his incomparable 
map of Europe. 

“ Tacit. Germ c. 46. 

" Cluver. Germ. Antiq. I. iii. c. 43. 

“The Venedi, the Slavi, and the Ante^ were the three great tribes of the 
same people. Jornandes, c. 24. _ _ 

“ Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even his cautious suspense 
is a proof of his diligent inquiries. 
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Sarmalians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and the Roxolani; and they were 
probably the first Germans who saw the mouth of the Borysthenes and 
of the Tanais. If we inquire into the characteristic marks of the 
people of Germany and of Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two 
great portions of human kind were principally distinguished by fixed 
huts or mo/able tents, by a close dress of flowing garments, by the mar¬ 
riage of one nr of several wives, by a military force consisting, for 
the most part, either of infantry or cavalry: and above all by the use 
of the Teutonic or of the Sclavonian language the last of which has 
been diffused by conquest from the confines of Italy to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Japan. 

The Goths were now' in iKJssession of the Ukraine, a country of con¬ 
siderable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable 
rivers, which, from either side, discharge themselves into the Borys- 
thenes; and interspersed with large and lofty forests of oaks. The 
plenty of game and fi.sh, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in the 
hollows of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and forming, even in 
that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size of the cattle, the 
temperature of the air, the aplnes.s of the soil for every species of grain, 
and the hixuriancy of the vegetation, all displayed the liberality of 
Nature, and tempted the industry of man.-^ But the Goths withstood 
all these temptations, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of poverty, 
and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, w'hich, towards the east, bordered on the new 
settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their arms except the 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But the prospect of the 
Roman territories was far more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were 
covered with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an industrious, and 
exposed to be gathered by these of a w'arlikc, people. It is probable 
that the conquests of Trajan maintained by his successors, less for 
any real advantage than for ideal dignity, had contributed to weaken 
the empire on that side. The new' and unsettled province of Dacia 
was neither strong enough to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the 
rapaciousness of the barbarians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Dniester were considered as the boundary of the Roman power, the 
fortifications of the Low'cr Danube were more carelessly guarded, and 
the inhabitants of Maesia lived in supine security, fondly conceiving 
themselves at an inaccessible distance from any barbarian invaders. 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced 
them of their mistake. The king, or leader, of that fierce nation 
traversed with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed both the 
Dniester and the Danube without encountering any opposition capable 

• Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. Bell (voL ii. p. 379) traversed 
the Ukraine in his journey from Petersburgh to Constantinople. The modem 
face of the country is a just representatjon of the ancient, since, in the hands 
of the Cossacks, it still remains in a state of nature. 
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of retarding his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops 
betrayed the most important posts where they were stationed, and the 
fear of deserved punishment induced great numbers of them to enlist 
under the Gothic standard. The various multitude of barbarians ap¬ 
peared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city built by 
Trajan in honour nf his sister, and at that time the capital f)f the second 
Maesia.*'’ The inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and prop¬ 
erty by the payment of a large sum of money, and the invaders re¬ 
treated back into their deserts, animated, rather than satisfied, tvith 
the tirst success of their arms against an opulent hut feeble country. 
Intelligence was soon transmitted to the emperor Dccius that Cniva, 
king of the Goths, had passed the Danube a second time, with more 
considerable forces; that his numerous detachments scailcred devasta¬ 
tion over the province of Mresia, whilst the main body of the army, 
consisting of seventy thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal 
to the most daring achievements, required the presence of the Roman 
monarch, and the exertion of his military power. 

Decius found (a.d. 250) the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on 
the Jalrus, one of the many monuments of Trajan’s victories."'* On 
his approach they raised the siege, but with a design only of marching 
away to a conquest of greater importance, the siege of Philippopolis, a 
city of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near the foot of 
mount Hajmus.^' Decius followed them through a difficult country, 
and by forced marches; but when he imagined himself at a considerable 
distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned with rajiid fury on 
his pursuers. The camp of the Romans was surprised and pillaged, 
and, for the first time, their emperor fled in disorder before a troop of 
half-armed barbarians. After a long resistance, Philippopolis, desti¬ 
tute of succour, was taken by storm. A hundred thousand persons are 
reported to have been massacred in the sack of that great city.^* 
Many prisoners of consequence became a valuable accession to the 
spoil; and Priscus, a brother of the late emperor Philip, blushed not 
to assume the purple under the protection of the barbarous enemies 
of*Rome.^‘' The time, however, consumed in that tedious siege enabled 
Decius to revive the courage, restore the discipline, and recruit the 

“'ll! the sixteenth chapter of Jornandcs, instead of sccundo Marsiam, we 
may venture to substitute secutidani. the second Masia, of which Marciano 
polis was certainly the capital (Hieroclrs de Provinciis, and Wesseling ad 
locum, p. 636 Itmerar.). It is surprising how this palpable error of the 
5cril>e could escape the judicious correction of Grotius. 

“The place is still called Nicop. The little stream, on whose banks if 
stood, falls into the Danube. D'Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307. 

“ Stephan. Byzant. de Urbibus, p. 740. Wesseling itinerar. p. 136. Zonaras, 
by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of Philippopolis to the immediate 
predecessor of Decius. 

"Ammian. xxxb 5. 

“Atirel Victor [de Caesar] c. 39. 
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numbers of his troops. He intercepted several parties of Carpi, and 
other Germans, who were hastening to share the victory of their coun- 
trymen,'*^ intrusted the passes of the mountains to officers of approved 
valour and fidelity; repaired and strengthened the fortifications of 
the Danube, and exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the 
progress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of 
fortune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a great 
and decisive blow, his own glory and that of the Roman arms.^® 

At the same time when Decius was struggling with the violence of the 
tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate amidst the tumult of war, in¬ 
vestigated the more general causes that, since the age of the Antonines, 
had so imj^etuousiy urged the decline of the Roman greatness. He 
soon discovered that it was impo.ssibIe to replace that greatness on a 
permanent basis without rest(»ring public virtue, ancient principles an<l 
manners, and the oppressed majesty of the laws. To execute this noble 
but arduous design, he first resolved to revive the obsolete office of 
censor; an office which, as long as it had .subsisted in its pristine 
integrity, had so much contributed lo the perpetuity of the state,'*' till 
it was usurped and gradually neglected by the Caesars.**'' Conscious 
that the favour of the sovereign may confer power, but that the esteem 
of the {People can alone liestow authority, he submitted the choice of 
the censor to the unbiassed voice of the senate. By their unanimous 
votes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, 
and who then served with distinction in the army of Decius, was (a.d. 
251, 27 Oct.) declared the most worthy of that exalted honour. As 
soon as the decree of the senate was transmitted to the emperor, he 
assembled a great council in his camp, and, before the investiture of 
the censor elect, he apprised him of the difficulty and importance of 
his great office. “ Happy Valerian,'’ said the prince to his distinguished 
subject, “ happy in the general approbation of the senate and of the 
Roman republic! Accept the censorship of mankind; and judge of our 
manners. You will select those who deserve to continue members of 

’*yictori<F Carpictr, on some medals of Decius, insinuate these advantages. 

“Ciauditj.s (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was posted in 
the pass of Thermopylae with 200 Dardanians. 100 heavy and 160 light horse, 
60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed recruits. See an original letter from 
the emperor to his officer, in the Augustan History, p. 200. [Trebell. Pollio 
in Claud, c. 16.] 

“Jomandes. c. 16-18. Zosimus, 1 . i. {c. 22] p. 22. In the general account 
of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of the Gothic and 
the Grecian writers. In carelessness alone they are alike. 

” Montesquieu. Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. viii. He illustrates 
the nature and use of the censorship with his usual ingenuity, and with 
uncommon precision. 

“Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny, Hist, Natur. vii. 49. 
Censorinus de Die Natali). The modesty of Trajan refused an honour which 
he deserved, and his example became a law to the Antonines. PHny’s Pane¬ 
gyric, c. 45 and 60. 
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the senate; you will restore the equestrian order to its ancient splen¬ 
dour; you will improve the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 
You will distinguish into regular classes the various and infinite multi¬ 
tude of citizens, and accurately review the military strength, the wealth, 
the virtue, and the resources of Rome. Your decisions shall obtain the 
force of laws. The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the 
great officers of the empire, are all subject to your tribunal. None are 
exempted, excepting only the ordinary consuls,” the prefect of the 
city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chastity 
inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these few, who may 
not dread the severity, will amxiously solicit the esteem, of the Roman 
censor.” “ 

A magistrate, invested with such extensive [rowers, would have ap¬ 
peared not .so much the minister as the colleague of his sovereign.*' 
\'alerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy and of su.spicion. 
He modestly urged the alarming greatne,ss of the trust, his own insuffi¬ 
ciency, and the incurable corruption of the times. He artfully insinu¬ 
ated that the office of censor was inseparable from the Imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a subject were unequal So the support of 
such an immense weight of cares and of power,'" The approaching 
event of war .soon put an end to the prosecution of a project so specious 
but so impracticable; and whilst it preserved Valerian from the dan¬ 
ger, saved the emperor Hecius from the disappointment which would 
most probably have attended it. .\ censor may maintain, he can never 
restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a magistrate 
to exert his authority with benefit, or even with effect, unless he is 
supported by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds of the 
people, by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train 
of useful prejudices combating on the side of national manners. In a 
period when these principles are annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction 
must either sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a partial 
instrument of vexatious oppression.*'' It was easier to vanquish the 
Goths than to eradicate the public vices; yet even in the first of these 
enterprises Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and pursued by the 
Roman arms. The flower of their troops had perished in the long 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country could no longer afford 
subsistence for the remaining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re- 

* Yet in spite of this exemption Pompey appeared before that tribuna*, 
during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally singular and hon¬ 
ourable. Plutarch in Pomp. [c. 22] p. 630. 

*" Original speech, in the Augustan Hist p, 173, 174 [Treb. Poll. c. 2]. 

“This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Valerian 
was actually declared the colleague of Decius, 1 . xii. p. 625 

“Hist August, p. 174 (Treb. Poll L c.] The emperor’s reply is omitted. 

“Such as the attempts of Augustus towards 1 reformation of mauners. 
Tacit Annal. iii, 24. 
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duced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly have purchased, by 
the surrender of all their booty and prisoners, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident of victory, and resolv- 
ing, by the chastisement of these invaders, to strike a salutary terror 
into the nations of the North, refused to listen to any terms of accom¬ 
modation. The high-spirited barbarians preferred death to slavery. 
An oljscure town of Ma?sia, called Konim Terebronii,‘^ was the scene 
of the battle. The Gothic army was drawn up in three lines, and, 
cither from choice or accident, the front of the third line was covered 
by a morass. In the beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a youth 
of the fairest hopes, and already associated to the honours of the pur¬ 
ple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted father; who, 
summoning all hi.s fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops that the 
loss of a single soldier was of little importance to the republic.*-’ The 
conflict was terrif)lc; it was the combat of despair against grief and 
rage. I'he first line of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the 
second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only re¬ 
mained entire, prepared to dispute the passage of the morass, which 
was imprudently attempted by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here 
the fortune of the day turned, and all things became adverse to the 
Romans: the place deep with (kjzc, sinking under those who stood, slip¬ 
pery to such as advanced; their armour heavy, the waters deep; nor 
could they wield, in that uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to encounters in the bogs, 
their {)ersons tall, their spears long, such as could wound at a dis¬ 
tance.” In the morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual struggle, 
was irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found.*' Such was the fate of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his age; 
an accomplished prince, active in war, and affable in peace; *^ who, 
together with his son, has deserved to be compared, both in life and 
death, with the brightest examples of ancient virtue.*^ 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the insolence of the 
legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and submissively 

**Tillcmont. Histoirc dcs Empcrcurs, tom. iii. p. 598. As Zosimus and some 
of his foIlowfr.s inistakc the Danube for tire Tanass, they place the licid of 
battle in the plains of Scj'thia. 

**Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the two 
Decii; but I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 

“I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. 64) the picture of a 
similar engagement between a Roman army and a German tribe. 

*'Jornandes. c. 18. Zosimus. 1 . i. fc. 23] p. 22. Zonaras, 1 . xii. fc. ao] 
p. 627. Aurelius V'ictor. jEpitomc c. 20]. 

*‘The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred and fifty- 
one, since tlie new princes took possession of the consulship on the ensuing 
calends of January. 

•Hist. August, p. 223 (Vopcsc. Aur. c, 42] gives them a very honourable 
place among the small number of good emperors who reigned between 
Augustus and Diocletian. 
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obeyed, the decree of the senate, which regulated the succession to the 
throne. From a just regard for the memory of Decius, (he Imperial 
title was (a.d. 251, Dec.) conferred on Hoslilianus, his only surviving 
son; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 
Callus, whose experience and ability seemed equal to the great trust 
of guardian to the young prince and the distressed empire.”*’ The first 
care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from the 
intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He (a.d. 25:) consented 
to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an immense 
booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners 
of the highest merit and quality. He plentifully supplied their camp 
with every conveniency that could assuage their angry spirits, or facili¬ 
tate their so much wished-for departure; and he even promised to pa> 
them annuallv a large sum of gold, on condition they should nevei 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their incursions.''’ 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the earth, who 
courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were gralifieci 
with such trilling presents as could only derive a value from the hand 
that bestowed them; an ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in¬ 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of copper coin.^’- After the 
wealth of nations had centred in Rome, the emperors displayed their 
greatness, and e\-e!i their policy, by the regular exercise of a steady 
and moderate liberality towards the allies of the stale. They relieved 
the po\-erty of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and recompensed 
their fidelity. These voluntary marks of bounty were understood to 
flow not from the fears, but merely from the generosity or the grati¬ 
tude of the Romans; and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally 
distributed among friends and suppliants, they were sternly refused to 
such as claimed them as a debt.’’”’ But this stipulation of an annual 
payment to a victorious enemy appeared without disguise in the light 
of an ignominious tribute; the minds of the Romans were not yet ac¬ 
customed to accept such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians; and 
the prince who by a necessary concession had probably saved his coun¬ 
try, became the object of the general contempt and aversion. The 
death of Hoslilianus, though it happened in the midst of a raging pesti¬ 
lence, was interpreted as the personal crime of Callus; and even the 
defeat of the late emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion to 

‘‘’Haec ubi Patres comperere . , . decernunt. Victor in Caesaribus fc. 30]. 

“ Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 21] p. 628. 

**A Sella, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five pounds weight, were ac¬ 
cepted with joy and gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Livy, xxvii. 4). 
Quina Millia JEris, a weight of copper in value about eighteen pounds sterling, 
was the usual present made to foreign ambassadors (Livy, xxxi. 9). 

“ See the firmness of a Roman general so late as the time of Alexander 
Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 25, edit Louvre. 

“Jomandes, c. 19, and Victor in Caesaribus. 
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the perfidious counsels of his hated successor.” The tranquillity which 
the empire enjoyed during the first year of his administratiori ■’ served 
rather to inflame than to appease the public discontent; and, as soon 
as the apprehensions of war were removed, the infamy of the peace 
was more deeply and more sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a still higher degree when they 
discovered that they had not even secured their repose, though at the 
expense of their honour. The dangerous secret of the wealth and 
weakness of the empire had been revealed to the world. New swarms 
of barbarians, encouraged (a.d. 253) by the succea, and not conceiv¬ 
ing themselves bound by the obligation, of their brethren, spread 
devastation through the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the 
gates of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which seemed aban¬ 
doned by the pusillanimous emperor, was assumed by Amilianus, gov¬ 
ernor of Pannonia and Maesia; who rallied the scattered forces, and 
revived the fainting spirits of the troops. The barbarians were unex¬ 
pectedly attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the Danube. 
The victorious leader distributed as a donative the money collected 
for the tribute, and tlie acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle.” Callus, who, careless of the general 
welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italy, was almost in the 
same instant informed of the success of the revolt and of the rapid 
approach of his aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as far 
as the plains of Spoleto. When the armies came in sight of each other, 
the soldiers of Callus compared the ignominious conduct of their sov¬ 
ereign with the glory of his rival. They admired the valour of .Slmilia- 
nus; they were attracted by his liberality, for he offered a considerable 
increase of pay to all deserters.” The murder of Callus, and of his son 
Volusianus, put an end to the civil war; and the senate (a.d. 253, May) 
gave a legal sanction to the rights of conquest. The letters of .Smilianus 
to that assembly displayed a mixture of moderation and vanity. He 
assured them that he should resign to their wisdom the civil adminis¬ 
tration; and, contenting himself with the quality of their general, would 
in a short time assert the ^ory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 
all the barbarians both of the North and of the East.” His pride was 
flattered by the applause of the senate; and medals are still extant 
representing him with the name and attributes of Hercules and Victor 
and of Mars the Avenger.” 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he wanted the time neces¬ 
sary to fulfil these splendid promises. Less than four months intervened 

“Thtst improbable accusations art alleged by Zosimus, I. i. p. 23, 24. 

"Jomandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace which 
his victorious countrymen had sworn to Gallus. 

" Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 25, 36. 

"Victor in Csesaribus, [c. 30). 

•Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 628. "Banduri Numismata, p. 94. 
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between his victory and his fall.®* He had vanquished Callus: he sunk 
under the weight of a competitor more formidable than Callus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already distinguished by the hon¬ 
ourable title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to 
his aid.*^' Valerian executed that commision with zeal and fidelity; and 
as he arrived too late to save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of .^milianus, who still lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto, 
were awed by the sanctity of his character, but much more by the 
superior strength of his army; and as they were now become as incap^ 
able of personal attachment as they had always been of constitutional 
principle, they (a.d. 253, Aug.) readily imbrued their hands in the blood 
of a prince who had so lately been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it was Valerian’s; who ob¬ 
tained the possession of the throne by the means indeed of a civil war, 
but with a degree of innocence singular in that age of revolutions: since 
he owned neither gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor whom he 
dethroned. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age when he was invested with 
the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In his gradual 
ascent through the honours of the state, he had deserved the favour of 
virtuous princes, and had declared himself the enemy of tyrants.®* 
Hrs noble birth, his mild but unblemished manners, his learning, pru¬ 
dence, and experience, were revered by the senate and people; and if 
mankind (according to the observation of an ancient writer) had been 
left at liberty to choose a master, their choice would most assuredly have 
fallen on Valerian.®'* Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate 
to his reputation; perhaps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were af¬ 
fected by the languor and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his 
decline engaged him to share the throne with a younger and more 
active associate: the emergency of the times demanded a general no 
less than a prince; and the experience of the Roman censor might have 
directed him where to bestow the Imperial purple, as the reward of mili- 

" Eutropius, 1 . ix. c. 6 says tcrtio mcnse. Eusebius omits this emperor. 

“Zosimus, I. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station Valerian's army in 
Rhactia. 

“ He was about seventy at the time of his accession, or, as it is more prob¬ 
able, of his death. Hist. August, p. 173. Tiliemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. iii, p. 893. note I. 

“Inimicus Tyrannorum. Hist August, p. 173. In the glorious struggle 
of the senate against Maximin, Valerian acted a very spirited part. Hist. 
August, p. 156. 

“According to the distinction of Victor, he seems to have received the 
title of Imf>erator from the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

** From Victor and from the medals, Tiflemont (tom. iii. p. 710) very justly 
infers that Gallienus was associated to the empire about the mon^ of August 
of the year 253. 
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tary merit. But instead of making a judicious choice, which would have 
confirmed his reign and endeared his memory, I’alerian, consulting only 
the dictates of affection or vanity, immediately invested wits the su¬ 
preme honours his son Gallienus, a youth whose effeminate vices had 
been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private statiwi. The 
joint government of the father and the son subsisted about seven, and 
the sole administration of (iallienus continued about eight years (a.d. 
253-268). But the whole period was one uninterrupted series of con¬ 
fusion and calamity. .As the Roman empire was at the same time, and 
on every side, attacked by the blind fury of foreign invaders, and the 
wild ambition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicu¬ 
ity by pursuing not so much the doubtful arrangement of dates as the 
more natural distribution of .subjects. The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reignsof Valerian and Gallienus, were, i. The Franks; 
2. The Alemanni; 3. The Goths; and 4. The Persians. Under these 
general appellations we may comprehend the adventures of less con¬ 
siderable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perple.\ the attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compo.se one of the greatest and most 
enlightened nations of Eurojie, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their unlettered ancestors. To 
the tales of credulity have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every pas¬ 
sage has been .sifted, every spot has been surveyed, that might possibly 
reveal some faint traces of their origin. It has been supposed that Pan- 
nonia,“’ that Gaul, that the northern parts of Germany,"" gave birth to 
that celebrated colony of warriors. .At length the most rational critics, 
rejecting the fictitious emigrations of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced 
in a sentiment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth."’ They sup¬ 
pose that, about the year two hundred and forty,™ a new confederacy 
was formed under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the 
Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present circle of Westphalia, the 
Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
were the ancient seat of the Chauci, who, in their inaccessible morasses, 
defied the Roman arras; ” of tlie Cherusci, proud of the fame of Armi- 
nius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid infantry; and 

"Various systems have been formed to e.xplain a difficult passage in Gregory 
of Tours, 1 . i. c. 9. 

"The Geographer of Ravenna, i. ii. by mentioning ^faurinpatiia on the 
confines of Denmark, as the ancient scat of the Franks, gave birth to an 
ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

•Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1 . iii. c. 20. Jf. Freret, in the Memoircs des 
I’Acadcmic des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

^ Most probably under the reign of Gordian, from an accidental circum¬ 
stance fully canvassed by Tillemont, tom. lii, p. 710. 1181. 

"Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi. I. The panegyrists frequently allude to the 
morasses of the Franks, 
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of several other tribes of inferior power and renown.'- The love of 
liberty was the ruling passion of these Germans; the enjoyment of it 
their best treasure; the word that expressed that enjoyment the most 
pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, they maintained 
the honourable epithet of Franks or Freemen; which concealed, though 
it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of the .several states of the 
confederacy."' Tacit consent, and mutual advantage, dictated the first 
laws of the union; it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. 
The league of the Franks may admit of some comparison with the 
Helvetic body; in which every canton, retaining its in{le{‘)endent sover- 
eignty, consults with its brethren in the common cause, without ac¬ 
knowledging the authority of any supreme head or repre.^^entative as¬ 
sembly.But the principle of the two confederacies were extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the wise and 
honest policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, 
and a disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced the character of 
the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the people of 
Lower Germany. The union of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion, and required the presence of Gallicnus, the 
heir and erdleague of imperial power.'^ Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son .Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, the majesty of the 
empire, its armies were ably conducted by their general Fuslhumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Valerian, wa.s ever faithful 
for the great interest of the monarchy. The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long series of victories. Tro¬ 
phies and titles attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame of Pos¬ 
thumus, who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the Germans, and 
the saviour of Gaul.’" 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of which we have any distinct 
kxiowledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments of vanity and 

’’Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 

■’ In a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasionally mentioned. 
See some ^csuycs of them in Clu\cr. Germ. Antiq. I. in. 

I The term I-'rank, like that of Marcomanni, was probably aiiplied to se cral 
confederacies on the Roman frontier, which called themselves by tins name 
in opposition to their fellow-Gcrmans m the Decumates agri, who were sub¬ 
ject to Rome. Hence Dr. Latham thinks that instead of assuming migra¬ 
tion to account for names, such as the Franks of France, the Franks of 
I'ranconia, and the like, we may simply suppose them to lie Franks of a 
different division of the Frankish name. See Latham’s Germania of Tacitus. 
Later writers Iiave divided them into the Salian or Lower Rhine k'ranks, 
and the Kipuarian or Middle Rhine.— 0 . S.j 

Simler dc Kepubhea Helvet. cum notis Fusclin. 

’’Zosimus, I. i. p. 27. 

” M. de Brequigny (Mem. de I’Acad. tom. xxx.) has given us a very 
curious life of Posthumus. A series of the Augustan History from Medals 
and Inscriptions has been more than once planned, and is still much wanted. 
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adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with the title of Safeguard of 
the provinces, was an imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of enter¬ 
prise with which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid devastations 
stretched from the river to the foot of the Pyrenees: nor were they 
stopped by those mountains. Spain, wh'ch had never dreaded, was 
unable to resist, the inroads of the Germans. During twelve years, the 
greatest part of the reign of Galiienus, that opulent country was the 
theatre of unequal and destructive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourish¬ 
ing capital of a peaceful province, was sacked and almost destroyed,'' 
and so late as the days of Orosius, w'ho wrote in the fifth century, 
wretched cottages, scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still 
recorded the rage of the barbarians.'“ When the exhausted country no 
longer supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels 
in the ports of Spain,■“ and transported themselves into Mauritania. The 
distant province was a.stonlshed with (he fury of these barbarians, who 
seemed to fall from a new world, as their name, manners, and complexion 
were equally unknown on the coast of Africa.”® 

II. In that part of Up{)er Saxony beyond the Elbe, which is at 
present called the Marquisjite of Lusacc, there existed, in ancient times, 
a sacred wood, the awful scat of the superstition of the Suevi. None 
were permitted to enter the holy precincts without confessing, by their 
servile bonds and suppliant po.sture, the immediate presence of the 
sovereign Deity.”’ Patriotism contributed as well as devotion to conse¬ 
crate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones.”* It was universally 
believed that the nation had received its first existence on that sacred 
spot. At stated j>eriods, the numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic 
blood resorted thither by their ambassadors; and the memory of their 
common extraction was pcrjietuated by barbaric rites and human 
sacrifices. The wide extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries 
of Germany from the banks pf the Oder to those of the Danube. They 
were distinguished from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of 
dressing their long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot on the 
crown of the head; and they delighted in an ornament that showed their 
ranks more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemyJealous as the 
Germans were of military renown, they ail confessed the superior valour 

"Aurel. Victor, c. 33 - Instead of Ptritc direpto. both the sense and the 
expression require dcieto. though, indeed, for different reasons, it is alike 
difficult to correct the text of the best, and the worst, writers. 

’"In the time of Ausomus (the end of the fourth century) Herda or Lerida 
was in a very ruinous state, which probably was the consequence of this 
invasion. Aus. ep. 25, 8. 

” Valcsius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks had invaded 
Spain by the sea. 

‘"Aurel. \‘ictor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 

“Tacit. Germania, 38. 

”CIuvcr. Germ. Antiq. in. 25. 

“Sic Suevi a cateri Germanus, sic suevorum ingenui, a Servis separantur 
—A proud separation- 
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of the Suevi; and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, with a 
vast army, encountered the dictator Ciesar, declared that they esteemed 
it not a disgrace to have fled before a people to whose arms the immortal 
gods themselves were unequal.*'* 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an innumerable swarm of Suevi 
appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Homan provinces, in quest cither of food, of plunder, or of glory.The 
hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into a great and permanent 
nation, and as it was composed from so many different tribes, assumed 
the name of .-Vlemanni, or All-mvn; to denote at once their various lineage 
and their common bravery.***’ The latter was S(K)n felt by the Romans 
in many a hscstile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback; 
but their cavalry w’as rendered still more formidable by a mixture of 
light infantry, selected from the bravest and most active of the youth, 
whom frequent exercise had enured to accompany the horsemen in the 
longest march, the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate retreat. 

This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by the immense 
preparations of Alexander Severus, they were dismayed by the arms of 
his successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceness to themselves. 
But still hovering on the frontiers of the empire, they increased the 
general disorder that ensued after the death of Decius. They inflicted 
severe wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul; they were the first who 
removed the veil that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A numerous 
body of the .Alemanni penetrated across the Danube, and through the 
Rhxtian Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, 
and displayed the victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight of 
Rome.*’*' The insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some sparks 
of their ancient virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
wars, Valerian in the East and Gallienus on the Rhine. Ail the hopes 
and resources of the Romans were in themselves. In this emergency, 
the senators resumed the defence of the republic, drew out the Pratorian 
guards, who had been left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most willing 
of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished with the sudden appear¬ 
ance of an army more numerous than their own, retired into Germany 
laden with spoil; and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the 
unwariike Romans.®'* 

“ Oesar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 

“Victor in Caracal. Ic. 21]. Dion Cassius. Ixvii. fc. 13] p. 1350. 

“This etymology (far different from those which amuse the fancy of the 
learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus, an original historian, quoted 
by Agathias, i. c. 5. 

“The Suevi engaged Caesar in this manner, and the manoeuvre deserved 
the approbation of the conqueror (Bell. Gall, i, 48.) 

“Hist. August, p. 215, 216. [Vopis. Aurel. c. 18, 21], Dexippus in the 
Excerpta Legaiionum, p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Orosius, vii. 22. 

“Zosimus, I. i. p. 34. 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital was delivered 
from the barbarians, he was much less delighted than alarmed with the 
courage of the senate, since it might one day prompt them to rescue 
the public from domestic tyranny as well as from foreign invasion. His 
timid ingratitude was publislied to his subjects in an edict which 
prohibited the senators from exercising any military employment, and 
even from approaching the camp» of the legions. But his fears were 
groundless. The rich and luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural 
character, accepted, as a favour, this disgraceful exemption from military 
service; and as long as they were indulged in the enjoyment of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully resigned the more 
dangerous cares of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.'"^ 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aspect, but 
more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the l‘)wer empire, d'hree 
hundred thousand of that warlike people arc said to have been van¬ 
quished, in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus in person at the head of only 
ten thous:md Romans.'''* We may, however, with great probability, 
iscribe this incredible victory either to the credulity of the historian or to 
some exaggerated exploits of one of the emperor’s iieulenanls. It was 
by arms of a very different nature that Gallienus endeavoured to protect 
Italy from the fury of the Germans. He espoused Tipa, the daughter of 
a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded 
with the Alemanni in their wars and conquests.”- To the father, as the 
price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Pannonia. The 
native charms of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed the daughter in 
the affections of the imonstant emperor, and the bands of policy were 
more firmly connected by those of love. But the haughty prejudice of 
Rome still refused the name of marriage to the profane mixture of a 
citizen and a barbarian; and has stigmatised the German princess with 
the opprobrious title of concubine of Gallienus.*'’■ 

III. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths from 
Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthencs, 
and have followed their victorious arms from the Borysthenes to the 
Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of 
the last-mentioned river was perpetually infested by the inroads of 
Germans and Sarmatians but it was defended by the Romans with 
more than u.sual firmness and success. The provinces that were the 
seat of war recruited the armies of Rome with an inexhaustible supply 
of hardy soldiers; and more than one of these Illyrian |)easants attained 
the station and displayed the abilities of a general. Though flying 

*“-\urel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. His complaints breathe an uncom¬ 
mon spirit of freedom. 

Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 631. 

"One of the Victors calls him King of the Marcomanni; the other, of the 
Germans. 

" Tiilemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. hi. p. 398, etc. 
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parties of the barbarians, who incessantly hovered on the banks of the 
Danube, penetrated sometimes to the confines of Italy and Macedonia: 
their progress was commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by the 
Imperial lieutenants.®* But the great stream of the Gothic hostilities 
^Yas diverted into a very different channel. The (joths, in their new 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the northern coast 
of the Euxine: to the south of that inland sea were situated the soft and 
wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed all that could attract, 
and nothing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthencs are only sixty miles distant from the 
narrow entrance of the peninsula of Crim Tartary, known to the 
ancients under the name of ('hersonesus Taurica.'"* On that inhospitable 
shore, Euripides, embellishing with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene of one of his most affecting tragedies.”^ The bloody 
sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of Orestes and Pyladcs, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve to represent an his¬ 
torical truth, that the Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
were, in some degree, reclaimed from their brutal manners by a gradual 
intercourse with the Grecian colonies which settled along the maritime 
coast. The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated on 
the Straits, through which the Mzeotis communicates itself to the Euxine, 
was composed of degenerate Greeks and half-civilised barbarians. It 
subsisted, as an independent state, from the time of the Peloponnesian 
war,'*" was at last swallowed up by the ambition of Mithridates,®” and, 
with the rest of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the Roman 
arms. From the reign of Augustus,*'* the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By presents, by arms, and 
by a slight fortification drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually 
guarded against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia the access of a coun¬ 
try which, from its peculiar situation and convenient harbours, com¬ 
manded the Euxine Sea and Asia Minor.**'* As long as the sceptre was 
possessed by a lineal succession of kings, they acquitted themselves of 
their important charge with vigilance and success. Domestic factions, 

** See Lives of Claudius, Aurclian, and Probus, in the Augustan History. 

“It IS about half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of the Tartars, 
P- 

“ M. de Peyssonel. who had been French consul at Caffa, in his Observa¬ 
tions sur les Peuples Barbares, qui ont habitc les bords du Danube. 

“Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid. 

"Strabo, 1 . vii. p. 300- The first kings of Bosphorus were the allies of 
Athens. 

"Appian in Milhridat. 

It was reduced hy the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, vi. 21. Eutropius, 
vii. 9. The Romans once advanced within three days’ march of the Tanais. 
Tacit. Annal. xii. 17, 

Sec the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit die sincerity and the virtues of 
the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against the kings of 
Bosphorus. 
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and the fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on the 
vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of Bosphorus. With 
the acquisition of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obr 
tained the command of a naval force, sufficient to transport their armies 
to the coast of Asia.*"- The ships used in the navigation of the Euxine 
were of a very singular construction. They were slight flat-bottomed 
barks framed of timber only, without the least mixture of iron, and 
occasionally covered with a shelving roof on the appearance of a 
tempest.^®* In these floating houses, the Goths carelessly trusted them¬ 
selves to the mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors 
pressed into the service, and whose skill and fidelity were equally sus¬ 
picious. But the hopes of plunder had banished every idea of danger, 
and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied in their minds the more 
rational confidence which is the just result of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often murmured against the 
cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest assuraiKes of a 
settled calm before they would venture to embark: and would scarcely 
ever be tempted to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the practise 
of the modern Turks,and they are probably not inferior in the art of 
navigation to the ancient inhabitants of Bcephorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left hand, 
first appeared before Pilyus,’"® the utmost limits of the Roman prov¬ 
inces; a city provided with a convenienl port and iortified with a strong 
wall. Here they met with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a distant fortress. They 
were repulsed; and their disappointment seemed to diminish the terror 
of the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an officer of superior rank 
and merit, defended that frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but 
as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more honourable but less 
important station, they resumed the attack of Pityus; and, by the 
destruction of that city, obliterated the memory of their former 
disgrace.*^® 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, the navigation 
from Pkyus to Trebizond is about three hundred miles.‘”‘ The course 
of the Goths carried them in sight of the country of Colchis, so famous 
by the expedition of the Argonauts, and they even attempted, though 
without success, to pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the river 
Phasis. Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand as 

** Zosimus, L i. p. afi. 

Strabo, 1 . xi. Tacit. Hist. iu. They were called Camartr. 

^®‘See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the sixteenth 
letter of Tournefort. 

“* Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebastopolis. forty- 
four miles to the east of Pityus. The garrison of Phasis consisted in his 
time of only four hundred foot Periplus of the Euxine. 

Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 30. 

"'Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxio. p. 130) calls the distance 2610 stadia. 
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an ancient colony of Greeks,'"* derived its wealth and splendour from 
the munificence of the emperor Hadrian, who had constructed an arti¬ 
ficial port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure harbours.'"* The 
city was large and populous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy 
the fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had been strengthened by 
a reinforcement of ten thousand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absence of discipline and vigilance. The 
numerous garrison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained 
to guard their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon discovered 
the supine negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the defenceless 
city sword in hand. A general massacre of the people ensued, whilst the 
affrighted soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy temples, and the most splendid edifices, were involved in a 
common destruction. The booty that fell into the hands of the Goths 
was immense: the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposited 
in Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The number of captives 
was incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged without opposition 
through the extensive province of Pontus."” The rich spoils of Trebi¬ 
zond filled a great fleet of ships that had been found in the port. The 
robust youth of the sea-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expedition, returned in 
triumph to their new establishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.'" 

The second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with greater 
powers of men and ships; but they steered a different course, and, dis¬ 
daining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed the western coast 
of the Euxine, passed before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Dniester, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the capture of a 
great number of fishing barks, they approached the narrow outlet through 
which the Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Mediterranean, and 
divides the continents of Europe and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon 
was encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that 
commanded the entrance of the Strait; and so dreaded were the invasions 
of the barbarians, that this body of troops surpassed in number the 
Gothic army. But it was in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, and abandoned the 
town of Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they should 
prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once the capital of the 
kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided the march, 

Xenophon. Anabasis, 1 . iv. [c. 8,22] p. 34S. 

"Arrian, p. 129. The general observation is Toumefort's. 

"Epistle of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neo-Oesarea, quoted by 
Mascon, v. 37. 

*“ Zosimus, L i. [c. 33] p. 32.11 
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which was only sixty miles from the camp of Chalcedon,"- directed the 
resistless attack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths had learned 
sufficient policy to reward the traitor whom they detested. Nice, i’rusa, 
Apaniia, Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 
splendour of Nicomcdia, were involved in the same calamity, which, in 
a few weeks, ra^ed without control through the whole province of 
liilhynia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants 
of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms and renioi’ed the apprehen¬ 
sion of danger. The ancient walls were suffered to moulder away, and 
all the revenue of the nio.st oiiulent cities was reserved for the construc¬ 
tion of baths, temples, and theatres.”’ 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of Mithri- 
dales,' ” it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two hundred 
galleys, and three arsenals; of arms, of military engines, and of corn.”’ 
It was still the seat of wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength noth¬ 
ing remained except the .situation, in a little island of the Propontis, con¬ 
nected with the continent of .Asia only by two bridges. I-’rom the recent 
sack of Pru.sa, the Goths advanced wiihin eighteen miles of the city, 
which they had devoted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus was 
delayed by a fortunate accident. The season was rainy, and the lake 
Apolloniales, the reservoir of all the .springs of Mount Olympus, rose to 
an uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, which issues from 
the iitke, swelled into a broad and rapid stream, and sto[iped the progress 
of tile Gollis. Their retreat to the maritime rily of Heradea, where the 
fleet had probably been stationed, was attended bv a long train of 
waggons, laden with the .spoils of Bithynia, and was marked by the 
flames of Nice and N'icomedia, which they wantonly burnt.”' Some 
obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured their re- 
tre.'it.”' fiut even a complete victory -.rould have been of little moment, 
ns the approacli of the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Euxine before the month of May, or after 
that of Se[)tembcr, is esteemed by the modem Turks the most’ unques¬ 
tionable instance of rashness and folly.”" 

When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goths in 
the ports of Bo.sphnrus, consisted of five hundred sail of ships,’-'” our 

"*Itinfr. Ilierosolym. p. 572. Wesseling. 

’'‘Zosimus, 1 . !. Ic. 35] p. J2, 33. 

“Mlc bcsicgfd the place with 400 galleys. 150.000 foot, and a numerous 
cavalry. Plutarch in Lucul. (c. 9]. Appian in Mithridat. Cicero pro Leee 
Maniliu. c. 8. » e 

Strabo, I. xii. p. 573. 

Pocock’s Description of the East, 1 . ii. c. 23, 24. 

'"Zosimus. 1 . i. [c. 35] p. 33. 

SyncclUis tells an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathus. who defeated 
vhe Goths, and who was killed by Prince OdcMthus fp. 382, ed. Paris]. 

‘“Voyages do Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. He sailed with the Turks from Con¬ 
stantinople to Caffa. 

‘"Syncellus (p. 382) speaks of this expedition as undertaken by the Heruli. 
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ready imagination instantly computes and multiplies the formidable 
armament; but as we are assured, by the judicious Strabo,that the 
piratical vessels used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia 
were not capable of containing more than tw'cnly-five or thirty men, we 
may safely affirm that fifteen thousand warriors, at the most, embarked 
in this great expedition, impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they 
steered their destructive course from the Cimmerian to the Thracian 
Bosphorus. When they had almost gained the middle of the Straits, 
they were suddenly driven back to the entrance of them, till a favourable 
wind springing up the next day carried them in a few hours into the 
placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing on the little 
island of Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of that ancieni and noble 
city. From thence issuing again through the narrow passage of the 
Hellespont, they jiursued their winding navigation amidst the numerous 
islands scattered over the Archipelago, or the i^lgean Sea. The assist¬ 
ance of captives and deserters must have been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels and lo direct their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Crecce as on that of Asia. At length tlic Gothic Heet anchored in thi; 
port of Piraeus, five miles distant from Athens,which had attempted tci 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one of the 
engineers employed by the emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities 
against the Goths, had already begun lo repair the ancient walls fallen 
lo decay since the time of Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 
and the barbarians became masters of the native seat of the muses and 
the arts. But ^\hile the conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a slender guard 
in the harbour of Pirjeus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave 
Dexippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the sack of 
.Athens, collected a hasty band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, 
and in some measure avenged the calamities of his country.^*-^ 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the declining age 
of Athens, served rather to irritate than to subdue the undaunted spirit 
of the northern invaders. A general confi.igration blazed out at the same 
lime in ever>- district of Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable wars against each other, 
were now unable to bring an army into the field, or even to defend their 
ruined fortifications. The rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread 
from the eastern point of Sunium to the w^lern coast of Epirus. The 
Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy, when the approach 

Strabo, 1 . xi. p. 495. 

Hist. Natur. Hi. 7. 

Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vii. 42. Zosimus, I. i. 
[c. 39 ] p. 35 - Zonaras, I. xii. Ic. 26} 635. Syncellus, p. 382 [vol. i. p. 717, cd. 
honn]. It IS not without some attention, that we can explain and conciliate 
heir imperfect hints. We can still discover some traces of the partiality of 
dexippus, in the relation of his own and ’’is countrymen’s exploits. 
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of such imminent danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from his 
dream of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms; and his presence 
seems to have checked the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an honourable 
capitulation, entered with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments of the consular 
dignity, which had never before been profaned by the hands of a 
barbarian.'-* Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the perils 
and hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into Mresia, with a design of 
forcing their way over the Danube to their settlements in the Ukraine. 
The wild attempt would have proved inevitable destruction if the 
discord of the Roman generals had not opened to the barbarians 
the means of an escape.""' The small remainder of this destroying 
host returned on board their vessels; and measuring back their way 
through the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage 
the shores of Troy, whose fame, immortalised by Homer, will 
probably survive the memory of the Gothic conquests. .As soon as 
tliey found themselves in safety within the basin of the Eu.vine, they 
landed at Anchitilus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount Hamus; and. 
after all their toils, indulged themselves in the use of those pleasant and 
salutary hot baths. What remained of the voyage was a short and easy 
navigation."'" Such was the various fate of this third and greatest of 
their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult to conceive how the 
original body of fifteen thousand warriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their numbers were gradually 
wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti and 
deserters, who flocked to the standard of plunder, and by a crowd of 
fugitive slaves, often of German or Samiatian extraction, who eagerly 
,seized the glorious opportunity of freedom.and revenge. In these expe¬ 
ditions, the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honour and danger; 
but the tribes that fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished and sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of that 
age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of the 
Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude.'^' 

In the general calamities of mankind the death of an individual, 
however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are passed over 

Syncellus. p. 382. This body of Heruli was for a long time faithful and 
famous. 

^“Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with propriety and 
acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame. Hist. August, p. i8l. 

“Jornandes, c. 20. 

*"Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris) give the 
name of Scythians to those whom Jornandes, and the Latin writers, co»“ 
stantly represent as Goths. 
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with careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing splendour from seven 
repeated misfortunes,was finally burnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had con¬ 
spired to erect that sacred and magnificent structure. It was supported 
by an hundred and twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order. 
They were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. 
The altar was adorned with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who 
had, perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of the place the birth 
of the divine children of Latona, the concealment of Apollo after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished 
Amazons.’-'* Yet the length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of the measure of the 
church of St, Peter’s at Rome.‘-“’ In the other dimensions it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of modern architecture. The 
.spreading arms of a Christian cross require a much greater breadth than 
the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the boldest artists of antiquity 
would have been startled at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of 
the size and proportions of the Pantheon. The temple of Diana was, 
however, admired as one of the wonders of the world. Successive 
empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its 
sanctity and enriched its splendour.'But the rude savages of the 
Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they despised 
the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition.’"' 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might 
deserve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as the fanciful 
conceit of a recent sophist. We are told that in the sack of Athens the 
Goths had collected all the libraries, and were on the point of setting 
fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, 
of more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from the design; 
by the profound observation that as long as the Greeks were addicted to 
the study of books, they would never aj^iy themselves to the exercise 
of arms.’"^ The sagacious counsellor (should tlft truth of the fact be 
admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite 

Hist. August, p. 178, Jomandes, c. 20. 

Strabo, L xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, 1 . i. c. I, pr*fat. 1 . vii. Tacit, Annal. 
Hi. 61. PIm. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 14, 

'“The length of St. Peter’s is 840 Roman palms; each palm is very little 
short of nine English inches. Greaves’s Miscellanies, voL i. p. 233; On the 
Roman foot. 

“ The policy, however, of the Romans induced them to abridge the vtent 
of the sanctuary or asylum, which by successive privileges had spread itself 
two stadia round the temple. Strabo, I xiv. p. 641, Tacit Annal. Hi. 60, etc, 

'“They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. Epistol. Gregor, Thaumat. 

“•Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 635. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to the 
taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it In his agreeable Essay on Pedantry, 
1. i. c. 24. 
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and powerful nations, genius of every kind has displayed itself about 
the same period; and the age of science has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success. 

]y. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, 
had triumphed over the house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of tha.t 
ancient race, Chosroes, king of Armenia, had alone preserved both his 
life and his independence. He defended himself by the natural strength 
of his country; by the perpetual resort of fugitives and malcontents; by 
the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. In\nn- 
cible in arms, during a thirty years’ war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic .satraps of Ar¬ 
menia, who asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored 
the protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the 
son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a distance, and the 
Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irresistible force. Young Tiridate.s, the future hope of his country, 
was saved by the fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty-seven years a reluctant province of the great monarchy of 
Persia.’** Pdated with this easy conquKit, and presuming on the dis¬ 
tresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong garri¬ 
sons of Carrha? and NTsibis to surrender, and spread devastation and 
terror on either side of the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful and natural 
^Ily, and the rapid success of Sapor s ambition, affected Rome with a 
deep sense of the insult as w^ell as of the danger. Valerian flattered 
him.self that the vigilance of his lieutenants would sufficiently provide 
for the safety of the Rhine and of the Danube: but he resolved, notwith- 
Btanding his advanced age, to march in person to the defence of the 
Euphrates. During his progress through Asia Minor, the naval enter¬ 
prises of the Goths were suspended, and the afflicted province enjoyed a 
transient and fallacious calm. He pa.ssed the Euphrates, encountered 
the Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was (a.d. 260) vanquished 
and taken prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of this great event are 
darkly and imperfectly represented; yet by the glimmering light which 
is afforded us, we may discover a long series of imprudence, of error, and 
of deserved misfortunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He reposed 
an implicit confidence in Macrinus, his Pratorian prefect.’'" That 
worthless minister rendered his master formidable only to the oppressed 

“* Moses Chorenensis, 1 . ii. c. 71, 73. 74. Zonaras, 1 xii. p. 628. The 
authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to rectifv the confused 
account of the Greek. The latter talks of the children of Tindates, who 
at that time was himself an infant. 

’“[Nisibis was taken by a miracle, say Persian writers; the wall fell like 
that of Jencho in answer to the prayers of the army. Cf Malcolm’s Persia. 
-O. S.] 

"Hist. August, p. 191. As Macrinus was an enemy to the Christians, they 
lharged him with being a magician. 
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subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome. By his weak or 
wicked counsels, the Imperial army was betrayed into a situation where 
valour and military skill were equally unavailinp.^-'* The vigorous 
attempt of the Romans to cut their way through the Persian host was 
repulsed with great slaughter; ^"“and Sapor, who encompassed the camp 
with superior numbers, patiently waited till the increasing rage of famine 
and pestilence had ensured his victor}^ The licentious murmurs of the 
legions soon accused Valerian as the cause of their calamities; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitulation. An immense sum 
of gold was offered to purchase the permission of a disgraceful 
retreat. Cut the Persian, conscious of his superiority, refused the money 
with disdain: and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of battle 
to the foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal conference 
with the emperor. \'alerian w'as reduced to the necessity of intrusting 
his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The interview ended as it 
was natural to e.xpect. The emperor was made a prisoner, and his 
astonished troops laid down their arms.*''” In such a moment of triumph, 
the pride and policy of Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne 
with a successor entirely dependent on his pleasure. C'yriadcs, an 
obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with every vice, was chosen to 
dishonour the Roman purple; and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, howe^’er reluctant, of the 
captive army.* 

'I'he Imfierial slave was eager to secure the favour of his master by 
an act of treason lo his native country. He conducted Sapor over the 
Euphrates, and by the way of Chalcis lo the metropolis of the East. So 
rapid were the motions of the Persian cavalry that, if we may credit o 
very judicious historian,*'* the city of Antioch was surprised when the 
idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amusements of the theatre. 
The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, were eithei 
pillaged or destroyed; and the numerous inhabitants were put to the 
sword, or led away into captivity.**- The tide of devastation was 
stopped for a moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head of a great 
body of fanatic peasants, armed only with dings, and defended hi.'! 
god and his property from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of 


Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 33. Hist. August p. 174. 

“Victor, in Csesar. Eutropius, ix. 7. 

“Zosimus, i. i. p. 33. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 63a Peter Patricius in the Ex* 
cerpta Legal, p. 20. 

’"Hist. August, p. 185. The reign of Cyriades appears m that collection 
prior to the death of Valerian; but I have preferred a probable series of 
events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate writer. 

’“The sack of Antioch, anticipated by some historians, is assigned, by the 
decisive testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the reign of Gaiiienus, xxiii 5. 

’** Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 36] p. 35- 
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Zoroaster.*^" But the ruin of Tarsus, and many other cities, furnishes 
A melancholy proof that, except in this single instance, the conquest of 
Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted the progress of the Persian 
arms. The advantages of the narrow passes of mount Taurus were 
abandoned, in which an invader, whose principal force consisted in his 
cavalry, would have been engaged in a very unequal combat: and 
Sapor was permitted to form the siege of Cssarea, the capital of Cap¬ 
padocia; a city, though of the second rank, which was supposed to 
contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthenes commanded 
in the place, not so much by the commission of the emperor, as in the 
voluntary defence of his country. For a long time he deferred its fate; 
and, when at last Cajsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physician 
he cut his way through the Persians, who had been ordered to exerl 
their utmost diligence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have honoured or punished hi? 
obstinate valour; but many thousands of his fellow-citizens were in¬ 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his pris¬ 
oners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty.^* Much should undoubt- 
sdly be allowed for national animosity, much for humbled pride and 
impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, it is certain that the same prince, 
who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, showed 
himself to the Romans under the stem features of a conqueror. He 
despaired of making any permanent establishment in the empire, and 
sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he transported 
into Persia the people and the treasures of the provinces.^ 

At the time when the East trembled at the name of Sapor, he re¬ 
ceived a present not unworthy of the greatest kings; a long train of 
camels laden with the mast rare and valuable merchandises. The rich 
offering was accompanied with an epistle, respectful but not servile, 
from Odenathus, one of the noblest and most opulent senators of 
Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus ” (said the haughty victor, and he 
commanded that the presents should be cast into the Euphrates), “ that 
he thus insolently presumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment let him fall prostrate before the 
foot of our throne with his hands bound behind his back. Should he 
hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 
race, and on his country.” The desperate extremity to which the 
Palmyrenian was reduced called into action all the latent powers 

’“John Malala, tom. i. p. 391 {ed. Oxon.; p. 127, ed. Ven.; p. 296, ed. Bonn]. 
He corrupts this probable event by some fabulous circumstances. 

Zonaras, I. xii. p. 630. Deep valleys were filled up with tlie slain. Crowds 
of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and many perished for want 
of food. 

’“Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 25, asserts that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil to 
conquest, might have remained master of Asia. 

Peter Patricius in Excerpt Leg. *• 20. 
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of his soul. He met Sapor; but he met him in arms. Infusing his own 
spirit into a little army collected from the villages of Syria and the 
tents of the desert,he hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, what was dearer than any 
treasure, several of the women of the Great King; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of haste and con¬ 
fusion.^^” By this exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of his future 
fame and fortunes. The majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, 
was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little more than the organ of 
hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the rights 
of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in chains, but invested with 
the Imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and that whenever the Persian monarch mounted 
on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of a Roman (‘inperor. 
Kotwilhstanding all the remonstrances (d his allies, who repeatedly 
advised him to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the re¬ 
turning power of Rome, and to make his illustrious captive the pledge 
of peace, not the object of insult, Sapor still remained inflexible. When 
Valerian sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed 
with straw, and formed into the likeness of a human figure, was pre¬ 
served for ages in the most celebrated temple of Persia; a more real 
monument of triumph than the fancied trophies of brass and marble 
so often erected by Roman vanity.^®” The tale is moral and pathetic, 
but the truth of it may very fairly be called in question. The letters 
still extant from the princes of the East to Sapor are manifest forger¬ 
ies; nor is it natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even 
in the person of a rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever fallen into the hands of the enemy languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long supported with impatience 

“’Syrorum agrestium manu. Sextus Rufus, c. 23. Rufus Victor, the 
Augustan Historjf {p. 192), and several inscriptions agree in making Ode- 
naihus a citizen of Palmyra. 

“'He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering tribes, that 
Procopius (Bellcrsic, I. ii. c 5) and John Malala (tom. i. p 391) style him 
prince of the Saracens. 

Peter Patneius, p. 35. 

““The pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfortunes of 
valerian. Their various testimonies are accurately collected by Tillemont, 
tom. iii. p. 739, etc. So little has been preserved of eastern history before 
Mahomet, that the modem Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of 
Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. Bibliotheque Orientalc. 

*“006 of these epistles is from Artavasdes, king of Armenia: since Ar- 
menii was then a province in Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the epistle, 
must be fictitious. 
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the censorial severity of his father and colleague, received the intel¬ 
ligence of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and avowed indifference. 
“ I knew that my father was a mortal,” said he, “ and since he has acted 
as becomes a brave man, 1 am satisfied.” Whilst Rome lamented the 
fate of her sovereign, the savage coldness of his son was extolled by 
the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a hero and a sloic.' ’^ It 
is difficult to paint the light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he dispLayed without comstraint, as soon as he became 
sole possessor of the empire. In every art that he attempted his lively 
genius enabled him to succeed; and as his f^nius was destitute of judg¬ 
ment, he attempted every art except the important ones of w.ar and 
government. He was a master of several curious but useless sciences, 
a ready orator and elegant poet,''"' a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great emergencies of the 
state required his presence and attention, he was engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with the philosopher Plotinus,’''* wasting his lime in trifling or 
licentious pleasuies, preparing his initiation to the Grccitui mysteries, 
or soliciting a place in the .Areopagus rd .Athens. His profuse magnifi¬ 
cence insulted the general poverty; the .solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deeper sense of the public disgrace.'-'"'' The repeated intel¬ 
ligence of invasions, defeats, and rebellions, he receive:! with a careless 
smile; and singling out, with affected contempt, some particular produc¬ 
tion of the lost province, he carelessly asked whether Rome must be 
ruined unless it was supplied with linen from Egypt and Arras cloth 
from Gaul? There were, however, a few short moments in the life of 
Gallienus when, exasperated by some recent injury, he suddenly ap¬ 
peared the intrepid soldier and the cruel tyrant; till s-atiated with blood, 

‘“See his Life in the Augustan History. 

‘“There is stiH c.xtant a \ery pretty Epithalamiuni, compo.scd liy Gallienus 
for the nuptials of his nephews — 

lie ait, 0 juveiies, panter surdatc medulhs 
Oinnihus. inter \os; non murmura \eslra colunihx, 
l^rachia non liedcnT, non vincant oscula conch.T. 

‘“He was on the point of gnmg Plotinus a ruined cny of Campania, to 
try the experiment of realising Plato's Kepublic. Life of Plotinu.s. by Por¬ 
phyry, in I'abncius’.s Uibhoth. Grxe. 1. tv, 

““ A medal which bears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the antiquarians 
by il-s legend and reverse; the former Gallicno’ Augttsl(r, the latter ilnquc 
Par. M. Spanbeiin supi>oscs that the coin was struck by some of tlte enemies 
of Gallienus, and was designed as a sc\cre satire on that flicniinate prince. 
But as the use of irony may seem unworthy of the griiAity of tlie Pnman 
mint. M. de Vallemont has deduced from a passage of Trelicllius PolHo 
(Hist. August, p. 108) an inifcniotis and natural solution. Gallieiia was first 
cousin to the emperor. Py delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, she 
deien-ed the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king's collection, 
we read a simil.ir inscription of Faustina Aupusia round the head of Marcus 
Aurelius. With regard to the Vhiquf Pax. it is easily explained by the vanity 
of Gallienus, who seized, perhaps, the occasion of .some momentary calm. 
Nouveiles dc la Rcpubltque des Lettres. Janvier 1700, p. 2 i* 34 * 
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or fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk into the natural mildness 
and indolence of his character.**® 

At a time when the reins of government were held with so loose a 
hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of usurpers should start up in 
every province of the empire against the son of Valerian. It was 
proba] 3 ly some ingenious fancy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of 
Rome with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of the 
.\ugtistan History to select that celebrated number, which has been 
gradually received into a popular appellation.’*' But in every light 
the parallel is idle and defective. What resemblance can we discover 
between a council of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a single 
city, and an uncertain list of independent rivals, who rose and fell in 
irregular succession through the extent of a vast empire? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we include in the account the 
women and children who were honoured wdth the Imperial title. The 
reign of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only nineteen pre¬ 
tenders to the throne: Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and 
Zenobia in the east; in Gaul, and the western provinces, I’osthumus, 
Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In 
Illyricum and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regiliianus, and 
Aureolus; in Pontus,’*® Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebellianus, Piso in 
Thessaly; Valens in Achaia; i^imilianus in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. 
To illustrate the obscure monuments of the life and death of each 
individual would prove a laborious task, alike barren of instruction 
and of amusement. We may content ourselves with investigating 
some general characters that most strongly mark the condition of the 
times and the manners of die men, their pretensions, their motives, their 
fate, and the destructive consequences of their usurpation.’*® 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appellation of Tyrant was 
often employed by the ancients to express the illegal seizure of su¬ 
preme power, without any reference to the abuse of it. Several of 
the pretenders, who raised the standard of rebellion against the em¬ 
peror Gallienus, were shining models of virtue, and almost all pos¬ 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. Their merit had 
recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted 
them to the most important commands of the empire. The generals, 
who assumed the title of Augustus, were either respected by their 
troops for their able conduct and severe discipline, or admired for 

’“This singular cliaracter has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to us. 
The reign of his immediate successor was short and busy; and the historians 
who wrote before the elevation of the family of Qjnstantlnc could not hav« 
the most remote interest to misrepresent the character of Gallienus. 

Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the number. 

’“The place of his reign is somewhat doubtful: but there was a tyrant in 
Pontus, and we are acquainted with the seat of all the others. 

’“Tillcmont, tom. hi p. 1163, reckons them somewhat differently. 
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valour and success in war, or beloved for frankness and generosity. 
The field of victory was often the scene of their election; and even the 
armourer Marius, the most contemptible of all the candidates for the 
purple, was distinguished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty.’” His mean and recent trade cast in¬ 
deed an air of ridicule on his elevation; but his birth could not be 
more obscure than was that of the greater part of his rivals, who were 
born of peasants and enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In times 
of confusion, every active genius finds the place assigned him by 
Nature: in a general state of war, military merit is the road to glory 
and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus only was a sen¬ 
ator; Piso alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through twenty- 
eight successive generations, ran in the veins of Calphurnius Piso,’*’ 
who, by female alliance.s, claimed a right of exhibiting, in his house, the 
images of Crassus and of the great Pompey.’"’ His ancestors had been 
repeatedly dignified with all the honours which the commonwealth 
could bestow; and of all the ancient families of Rome, the Calphurnian 
alone had survived the tyranny of the Csesars. The personal qualities 
of Piso added new lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that even an enemy 
ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso: and although he died 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s generous per¬ 
mission, decreed the triumphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel.’“ 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom they 
esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious indolence of his un¬ 
worthy son. The throne of the Roman world was unsupported by any 
principle of loyalty; and treason against such a prince might easily be 
considered as patriotism to the state. Vet if we examine with candour 
the conduct of these usurpers, it will appear that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than urged to it by their 
ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus; they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. If the dangerous favour 
of the army had imprudently declared them deserving of the purple, 

"Speech of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. igy. [Pollio. xxx. Tyranni 
dc Mario.] The accidental identity of names was the only circumstance that 
could tempt Poliio to imitate Sallust. 

Vos, 0 Pompilius sanguis; is Horace’s address to the Pisos. Art. Poet. 
V. 292, with Dacier's and Sanadon’s notes. 

"Tacit. Annal xv 48. Hist. i. 15. In the former of these passages we 
may venture to change paterm into moienta. In every generation from 
Augustus to Alexander ^rerus, one or more Pisos appear as consuls. A 
Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13). 
A second headed a formidable conspiracy against Nero; and a third was 
adopted, and declared Oesar by Galba. 

"Hist August p. igs. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, seems 
to have presumed on the approbation of Gallienus. 
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they were marked for sure destruction; and even prudence would coun¬ 
sel them to secure a short enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the 
fortune of war than to expect the hand of an executioner. When the 
clamour of the soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in secret their ap¬ 
proaching fate. “ You have lost,” said Saturninus on the day of his 
elevation, “ you have lost a useful commander, and you have made a 
very wretched emperor.”^'* 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the repeated ex¬ 
perience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under 
the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life of peace 
or a natural death. As soon as they were invested with the bloody 
purple, they inspired their adherents with the same fears and ambition 
which had occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed with domestic 
conspiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they trembled on the edge 
of precipices, in which, after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. The precarious monarchs received, however, such 
honours as the flattery of their respective armies and provinces could 
bestow; but their claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain the 
sanction of law or history. Italy, Rome, and the senate constantly 
adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the 
sovereign of the empire. That prince condescended indeed to acknowl¬ 
edge the victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honourable 
distinction, by the respectful conduct which he always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general applause of the Romans, 
and the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title of Augustus 
on the brave Palmyrenian and seemed to intrust him with the govern¬ 
ment of the East, which he already possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed it to his illus¬ 
trious widow Zenobia.‘“ 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to the throne 
and from the throne to the grave, might have amused an indifferent 
philosopher; were it possible for a philosopher to remain indifferent 
amidst the general calamities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, were equally destruc¬ 
tive to their subjects and adherents. The price of their fatal eleva¬ 
tion was instantly discharged to the troops, by an immense donative, 
drawn from the bowels of the exhausted people. However virtuous 
was their character, however pure their intentions, they found them¬ 
selves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their usurpation by 
frequent acts of rafane and cruelty. When they fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There is still extant a most savage 

“* Hist August p. 196. 

’"The association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popular act of 
the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist August p. i8a 
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mandate from Galiienus to one of his ministers, after the suppression 
of Ingenuus, who had assumed the purple in Illyricum. “It is not 
enough,” says that soft but inhuman prince, “ that you exterminate 
such as have a[>peared in arms: the chance of battle might have served 
me as efiecLually. The male sex of every age must be crUirpated; 
provided that, in the execution of the children and old men, you can 
contrive means to save our reputation. Let every one die who has 
dropped an expression, who has entertained a thought against me, 
against me, the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
princes.Remember that Ingenuus w'as made emperor: tear, kill, 
hew in pieces. I w'rite to you with my owm hand, and would inspire 
you with my own feelings.” Whilst the public forces of the state 
were dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless provinces l:iy ex¬ 
posed to every inwder. The bravest usurpers were comi^lled, by 
the perplexity of their situation, to conclude ignominious treaties with 
the common enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality 
or services of the liarbarians, and to introduce hostile and independent 
nations into the heart of the Roman monarchy. 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, under the 
reigns of \’aierian and Galiienus, dismembered the provinces, and re¬ 
duced the empire to the lowest pilch of disgrace and rum, from whence 
it seemed imjxissible that it should ever emerge. As far as the bar¬ 
renness of materials would permit, wc have attempted to trace, with 
order and perspicuity, the general events of that calamitous period. 
There still remain some particular facts; I. The disorders of Sicily; 
II. The {umuils of Alexandria; and. 111. The rebellion of the Lsau- 
rians, which may serve to reflect a strong light on the horrid picture. 

1. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by success and 
impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding the justice of their country, 
wc may safely infer that the excessive weakness of (he government is 
fell and abused by the lowest ranks of the community. 'Flie situation 
of Sicily preserved it from the barbarians; nor could the disarmed 
province have supported an usurper. The sufferings of that once flour¬ 
ishing and still fertile island were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 
crown of slaves and peasants reigned for a while over the plundered 
country, and renewed the memory of tlie servile wars of more ancient 

Galiienus had gi\ cii ihe titles of Gesar and .Augustus to his son Saloninus, 
slain at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second .son of Galiienus suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie name and rank of his elder brother. X'alcnan. the brother of 
Galiienus, was also associated to the empire: several other iirothers. sisters, 
nephews, and nieces of the emiicror. formed a very numerous royal family. 
Tilleinont, tom. lu. and M. dc Brcquigny in the Memoircs de I’.^cademie, tom. 
xxxii. p. 262. 

’"Hist. August, p. 188. 

* Rcgillianus had some bands of Roxolani in his service. Posthumus a 
body of Franks. It was perhaps in the character of auxiliaries that the latter 
introduced themselves into Spain. 
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times.’”® Devastations, of which the husbandman was either the vic¬ 
tim or the accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture of Sicily; and 
as the principal estates were the property of the opulent senators of 
Rome, who often enclosed w'ilhin a farm the territory of an old repub¬ 
lic, it is not improbable that this private injury might affect the capital 
more deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or the Persians. 

11. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at once con¬ 
ceived and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful and regular 
form of that great city, second only to Rome itself, comprehended a 
circumference of fifteen miles; it was peopled by three hundred 
thousand free inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of slaves.’’’ 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed through the port of 
Alexandria to the capital and provinces of the empire. Idleness was 
unknown. Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in weaving 
of linen, others again manufacturing the papyrus. Either sex, and 
every age, was engaged in the pursuits of industry, nor did even the 
blind or the lame want occupations suited to their condition.”- But 
the people of Alexandria, a various mixture of nations, united the 
vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks with the superstition and obsti¬ 
nacy of the Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity 
of tiesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake 
of precedency in the public baths, or a religious dispute,were at any 
time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and implacable.”^ After the captivity of 
\'a]erian and the insolence of his son had relaxed the authority of the 
laws, the Alexandrians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage 
of their passions, and their unhappy country was the theatre of a 
civil war, which continued (with a few short and suspicious truces) 
above twelve years.”^ All intercourse was cut off between the several 
quarters of the afflicted city, every street was polluted with blood, every 
building of strength converted-into a citadel; nor did the tumults sub¬ 
side, till a considerable part of Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. 
The spacious and magnificent district of Bruchion, with its palaces and 
museum, the residence of the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is de¬ 
scribed above a century afterwards as already reduced to its present 
state of dreary solitude.”® 

'®The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it servile bcUunt. Diodor. Sicul 
1. xxxiv. 

^■®Phn. Hist. Natur. v. 10. 

”*Diodor. Sicu). 1 . xvii. [c. 52] p. 590. Edit. Wesselmg. 

See a \ cry curious letter of Hadrian in Aug. Hi«i. [Vopis, Sat. c. 8] p. 245. 

'■‘Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. Diodor Sicul. I. i. [c. 83]. 

Hist. August, p. 195. This long and terrible sedition was first occasioned 
by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about a pair of shoes. 

*■* Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. vii, p. 21. Ammian. xxii. i6. 

Scaliger, Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258, Three dissertations of 
M. Bonamy in the Mem. de I’Academie, tom. ix. 
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III. The obscure rebellion of TrebeBianus, who assumed the purple 
in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of royalty was soon de- 
.stroyed by an officer of Gallienus; but his followers, despairing of 
mercy, resolved to shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, 
but to the empire, and suddenly returned to the savage manners, from 
which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
branch of the wide-extended Taurus, protected their inaccessible re¬ 
treat. The tillage of some fertile valleyssupplied them with neces¬ 
saries, and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. In the heart of 
the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians long continued a nation of wild 
barbarians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce them to obedience 
either by arms or policy, were compelled to acknowledge their weak¬ 
ness by surrounding the hostile and independent spot with a strong 
chain of fortifications,'” which often proved insufficient to restrain the 
incursions of these domestic foes. The Ittaurians, gradually extending 
their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, forir.eriy the nest of those daring pirates, against whom 
the republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost force, under the 
conduct of the great Pompey."” 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the universe 
with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has been 
decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon meteors, preter¬ 
natural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated.'"” 
But a long and general famine was a calamity of a more .serious kind. 
It was the inevitable consequence of rapine and ojipression, which 
extirpated the produce of the present, and the hope of future harvests. 
Famine is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, the effect of 
scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes must how'ever have con¬ 
tributed to the furious plague, which, from the year two hundred and 
fifty to the year two hundred and sixty-five, raged without interruption 
in every province, every city, and almost every family, of the Roman 
empire. During some time five thousand persons died daily in Rome; 
and many towns, that had escaped the hands of the barbarians, were 
entirely depopulated.”" 

VVe have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, of some use 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. An exact 
register was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled to receive 
the distribution of corn. It was found that the ancient number of 

'"Strabo, 1 . xii. p. 569. 

Hist. August p. 197 Exxiv. 35]. 

'"S« Ccllarius, Georg. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, upon the limits of Isauria. 

‘“Hist. August, p. 177 Ixxiii. 5]. 

"‘Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, L i. p. 24, 26. Zonaras. 1 , xii. p. 623. 
Euseb. Chronicon. Victor in Epitom. Victor in Caesar [c. 33]. Eutropius, 
ix. s. Orosius, vii. 21. 
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[hose comprised between the ages of forty and seventy had been equal 
to the whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of age, 
who remained alive after the reign of Gallienus.'^- Applying this au¬ 
thentic fact to the must correct tables of mortality, it evidently proves 
that above half the people of Alexandria had perished; and could we 
venture to extend the analogy to the other provinces, we might su^ct 
that war, pestilence, and famine had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety ol the human species.'** 



CHAPTER Xr (J68-27S A.D.) 

Rfipn of Clavdius—Dffciii of OiC Hftths^l'idonrs. Triumph, and 
Dfdth rtf .furt'han 


Undek the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Caltienus the empire was 
oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. It was saved by a series of great princes, who derived their 
obscure origin from the martial provinces of Illyricutn. Within a period 
of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Frobus, Diocletian and his 
colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
stale, re-established, with the military discipline, the strength nf the 
frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of Restorers of the Roman 
world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a succesuon of 
heroes. The indignation of the people imputed all their calamities to 
Gallienus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the consequence of his 
dissolute manners and careless administration. He was even destitute 
of a sense of honour, which so frequently supplies the absence of public 
virtue: and as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, 
a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or the rebellion of 
a general, seldom disturbed the tranquil course of his pleasures. At 
length a considerable army, stationed on the Upper Danube, invested 
with the Imperial purple their leader Aureolus, who, disdaining a con¬ 
fined and barren reign over the mountains of Rhsetla, passed the Alps, 
occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus to dispute 
in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked by the in¬ 
sult, and alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that latent 
vigour which sometimes broke through the indolence of his temper. 

wEnaeb. Hist. Ectlci. vii. 3t. Tbc fact is taken from the Letter* of 
Oionyaius, who, in the time of those troubles, was Ushop of Alexandria. 

’"In a fireat number of parishes n.ooo persons were found between four¬ 
teen and eighty: 5305 between forty and seventy. See Buffon, HilCoire 
Naturellc, tom. ii. p. 50a. 
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Vii-xing himself from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at 
the head of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his 
con7peti(or. The corrupted name of Pontirolo ^ still preserves the 
rnernory of a bridge over the Adda, which, during the action, must have 
proved an object o/ the utmost importance to both armies. The Rhfftian 
usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, retired 
into jllilatJ. The siege of that great city was immediately formed; the 
w.'di.s were battered with every engine in use among the ancients; and 
AureoJus, dfvjbtful of his infernal strength and hopeless of foreign suc¬ 
cours, already anticipated the fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebel¬ 
lion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of the be¬ 
siegers. He scattered libels through their cam]'), invitiiig t!ie troops to 
desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the jiublir happiness to his 
luxury, and the lives of his most valuable subjects to the slightest sus¬ 
picions. I'iie arts of Aureolus diiTuscd fears and discontent among the 
j)rincii)al officers of his rival. A consjdracy was formed by Ileraclianus, 
the Pra’torian pra’fect, by Marcian, a general of ram; and reputation, 
ind by Cecrops, who commanded a numerous body of Halniatian guards. 
The death of Clallicnus wrus resolved, and, notwithstanding their desire 
of first terminating the siege of Milan, the extreme danger which ac¬ 
companied every moment's delay obliged them to hasten tlie execution 
of their daring j')urp().se. At a late hour cf the night, but while the em¬ 
peror still protracted the pleasures of the table, an alarm was suddenly 
given that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had m.'ule a desperate 
sally from the town; (iallienus, who w-as never deficient in personal 
bravery, started from his silken couch, and, without allowing himself 
time cither to put on his armour or to assemble his guards, he mounted 
on horseback and rode full speed tow’ards the supposed place of the 
attack. Encompassed by his declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an uncertain 
hand. Before he expired, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind of 
Gallienus induced him to name a deserving successor, and it was his 
last request that the Imperial ornaments should be delivered to Claudius, 
wlio then commanded a detached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. 
The re{X)rt at least was diligently propagated, and the order cheerfully 
obeyed by the conspirators, who had already agreed to place Claudius 
on the throne. On the first news of the emperor’s death the troops ex¬ 
pressed some suspicion and resentment, till the one W’as removed and the 
other assuaged by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. 

'Pons Aurooli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from Milan. 
See Cluyer. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in the year 1703, 
the oKstinate battle of Cassano w’as fought between the French and Austrians. 
The excellent relation of the Chevalier de Folard. who was present, gives 
5 very distinct idea of the ground. See Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223-248. 
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They then ratified the election and acknowledged the merit of their new 
sovereign.- 

The obscurity which covered the origin of Claudius, though it was 
afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions," sufficiently betrays 
the meanness of his birth. We can only discover that he was a native 
of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube, that his youth was 
spent in arms, and that his modest valour attracted the favour and con¬ 
fidence of Decius. The senate and people already considered him as 
an excellent officer, equal to the most important trusts, and censured 
the inattention of Valerian, who suffered him to remain in the subor¬ 
dinate station of a tribune. But it was not long before that emperor 
distinguished the merit of Claudius, by declaring him general and chief 
of the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all the troops in Thrace, 
Ma'sia Dacia, Paiinonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of the priefec*. 
of Egypt, the establishment of the proconsul of Africa, and the sure 
prospect of the consulship. By his victories over tlie Goths he deserved 
from the senate the honour of a statue, and excited the jealous appre¬ 
hensions of Gallienus. It was impossible that a soldier could esteem 
so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. Some 
unguarded expressions which dropped from Claudius were officiously 
transmitted to the royal ear. The emperor’s answer to an officer of con¬ 
fidence describes in very lively colours his own character and that of the 
limes. “ There is not anything capable of giving me more serious con¬ 
cern than the intelligence contained in your last despatch,'* that some 
malicious suggestions have indisjwsed towards us the mind of our friend 
and parrnt CIaudiu.s. As you regard your allegiance, use every means 
to appease his resentment, but conduct your negotiation with secrecy; 
let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops; they are already 
provoked, and it might inflame their fury. I myself havciscnt him some 
presents: be it your care that he accept them with pleasuic. Above all, 
let him not suspect that 1 am made acquainted with his impudence. The 
fear of my anger might urge him to desperate counsels.” The presents 

* On the death of Gallienus, see Trcbellius Polho in Hist. August, p. 181. 
[Gallieni II. c. 14) Zosinms, 1 . i. [c. 40} p. 37. Zonaras, 1 . xii. fc. 25I p. 
634. [cd. Paris; p. 602, ed. Bonn]. Eutrop. ix, 8. Aurelius Victor in 
Epitom, [c. 33.] Victor in Cirsar. |c. 33.] I have compared and blended 
them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who seems to have had 
the best memoirs. 

’ Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a bastard of the younger Gor¬ 
dian. Others took advantage of die province of Dardania to deduce his 
origin from Dardanus and the ancient kings of Troy. [His full name was 
Marcus .Aurelius Claudius.— 0 . S.] 

*Notoria. a periodical and official despatch which the emperors received 
from the frumentarii, or agents dispersed through the provinces. Of these 
we may speak hereafter. 

‘ Hist. August, p. 208. fPollio, Claud, c. 17.] Gallienus describes the 
plate, vestments, etc., like a man who loved and understood those splendid 
trifles. 
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which accompanied this humble epistle, in which the monarch solicited 
a reconciliation with his discontented subject, consisted of a considerable 
sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a valuable service of silver 
and gold plate. By such arts Gallienus softened the indignation and 
dispelled the fears of his Illyrian general, and during the remainder of 
that reign the formidable sword of Claudius was always drav/n in the 
cause of a master whom he despised. At last, indeed, he received from 
the conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus; but he had been absent 
from their camp and counsels; and however he might applaud the deed, 
we may candidly presume that he was innocent of the knowledge of it,” 
When Claudius ascended the throne he was about fifty-four years of 
age. 

The siege of Milan was still continued, and Aureolus soon discovered 
that the success of his artifices had only raised up a more determined 
adversary. He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a treaty of alliance 
and partition. “ Tell him,” replied the intrepid emperor, “ that such 
proposals should have been made to Gallienus; he, perhaps, might have 
listened to them with patience, and accepted a colleague as despicable as 
himself.”' This stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged 
Aureolus to yield the city and himself to the discretion of the conqueror. 
The judgment of the army pronounced him worthy of death, and 
Claudius, after a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of the 
sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less ardent in the cause of 
their new sovereign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of 
zeal, the election of Claudius; and as his predecessor had shown himself 
the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, under the name of 
justice, a severe revenge against his friends and family. The senate 
was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, and the 
emperor reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of obtaining by his 
intercession a general act of indemnity.* 

Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of the real character of 
Claudius than a trifling circumstance in which he seems to have con¬ 
sulted only the dictates of his heart. The frequent rebellions of the 
provinces had involved almost every person in the guilt of treason, al¬ 
most every estate in the case of confiscation; and Gallienus often dis¬ 
played his liberality by distributing among his officers the property of 

'Julian (Oral. i. p. 6) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire in a just 
and even holy manner. But we may distrust the partiality of a kinsman. 

' Hist. August, p. 203. [Pollio, Claud, c. 5.I There are some trifling 
differences concerning the circumstances of the last defeat and death of 
Aureolus. 

' Aurelius Victor in Gallien. [De Caesar, c. 33.) The people loudly prayed 
for the damnation of Gallienus. The senate decreed that his relations and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemonian stairs. An 
obnoxious officer of the revenue had his eyes tom out whilst under estam- 
ination. 
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his subjects. On the accession of Qaudius, an old woman threw herself 
at his feet and complained that a general of the late emperor had ob¬ 
tained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This general was Claudius 
himself, who had not entirely escaped the contagion of the times. The 
emperor blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confidence which 
she had reposed in his equity. The confession of his fault was accom¬ 
panied with immediate and ample restitution.* 

In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken of restoring the 
empire to its ancient splendour, it was first necessary to revive among his 
troops a sense of order and obedience. With the authority of a veteran 
commander, he represented to them that the relasation of discipline had 
introduced a long train of disorders, the effects of which were at length 
experienced by the soldiers themselves; that a people ruined by oppres¬ 
sion, and indolent from despair, could no longer supply a numerous army 
with the means of luxury, or even of subsistence; that the danger of 
each individual had increased with the despotism of the military order, 
since princes who tremble on the throne will guard their safety by the 
instant sacrifice of every obnoxious subject. The emperor expatiated 
on the mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers could only grat¬ 
ify at the expense of their own blood, as their seditious elections had 
so frequently been followed by civil wars, which consumed the flower 
of the legions either in the field of battle or in the cruel abuse of victory. 
He painted in the most lively colours the exhausted state of the treasury, 
the desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman name, and 
the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It was against those bar¬ 
barians, he declared, that he intended to point the first effort of their 
arms. Tetricus might reign for a while over the West, and even Zeno- 
bia might preserve the dominion of the East.’* These usurpers were 
his personal adversaries, nor could he think of indulging any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire whose impending 
ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, crush both the army and 
the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia who fought under the 
Gothic standard had already collected an armament more formidable 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxine. On the banks of the 
Dniester, one of the great rivers that discharge themselves into that 
sea, they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even of six thousand 
vessels;” numbers which, however incredible they may seem, would 
have been insufficient to transport their pretended army of three hun- 

'Zonaras, 1 . xii, [c. 26] p. 635 [ed. Paris; p. 604, ed. Bonn]. 

” Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus; but the registers of the 
senate (Hist. August, p. 203. (Pollio. Claud, c. 4I) prove that Tetricus was 
already emperor of the western provinces. 

”Thc Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger, number; 
the lively fancy of Montesquieu induced him to prefer the latter. 
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drcd and twenty thousand barbarians. Whatever might be the real 
strength of the (Joths, the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. In their passage through 
the bosphorus the un.skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence of 
the current; and while the multitude of their ships were crowded in a 
narrow channel, many were dashed against each other or against the 
shore. Tlu* barbarians made several descents on the coasts both of 
Euruj)e and Asia; but the (»pcn country was already plundered, and they 
were repulsed with shame and loss from the fortitied cities which they 
asKiuiied. A spirit of discouragemenl and division arose in the fleet, 
and some of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of Crete and 
Cyprus; i)Ut the main liody, pursuing a more steady course, anchored 
at length near the f(«)t of Mount Athos. and assaulted the city of Thes- 
sahrnica, the wealthy caj>ital r>f all the Macedonian provinces. Their 
attacks, in whidi they displayed a fierce but artless bravery, were soon 
interrupted Iry the rapid api>roach nf Claudius, hastening to a scene of 
action that <lescrved the presence of a warlike prince at the head of the 
remaining powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the Goths 
immediately broke up Ihetr camp, rcHn(juished the siege of Thessa- 
lonica, left their navy at the imi of Mount Athos, traversed the hills 
of Macedonia, and presH'd forwards to engage the Ixst defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed by Claudius to tiie senate 
and people on this memcjrable occasion. “ C onscript fathers,” says the 
em|')erur. “ know that three hundred and twenty thousand Goths have 
invaded the Roman territory If I vanquish them, your gratitude will 
reward my .sersices. Should 1 fall, remember that 1 am the successor 
of Galiienus. 'I'he whole republic is fatigued and e>:hausted. We shall 
fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, Lollianus. Posthumus, 
Celsus, and a thousiind others, whom a just contempt for Galiienus pro¬ 
voked into rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of .‘shields. 
The strength of the empire. Gaul, and Spain, art* usurped by Tetricus; 
and we blu^li to acknowledge that the archers of the Kast .serve under 
the banners of Zenohia. Whatever wc shall perform will be sufficiently 
great.”’- The melancholy firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but still deriving a well- 
grounded hope from the resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations and those of the world. 
By the most signal victories he delivered the empire from this host of 
barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity under the glorious appel¬ 
lation of the Ciothic Claudius. The imperfect historians of an irregular 
war” do not enable us to describe the order and circumstances of his 

“Trebell. Polho in Hist. August, p. 204 [Claud, c, 7]. 

** Hist. August, in Claud. Aurelian. ct Prob. Zosimus, I. i. [c. 42-46} p. 
3^42. Zonaras, i. xii. [c. 2O], p. 636 [ed. Paris; p. 605. cd. Bonn]. Aurel. 
Victor in Kpiiotn. Victor Junior in Cxsar. Eutrop. ix. 8. Euseb. in Chron. 
fAn. CCLXXI.j 
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exploits; but, if we could be indulged in the allusion, we might dis¬ 
tribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The decisice battle 
was fought near Naissus, a city of Dardania_. The legions at first gave 
way, oppressed by numbers and dismayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their emperor prepared a season¬ 
able relief. .\ large detachment, rising out of the secret and difficult 
passes of the mountains, which by his order they had occupied, suddenly 
assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The favourable instant was 
improved by the activity of Claudius. He revived the courage of his 
troops, restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians on every side. 
Fifty thousand men are reported to have been slain in the battle of 
.N'aissus. Several large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with 
a movable fortification of waggons, retired, or rather escaped, from the 
field of slaughter. II. W'e may presume that some in.stirmnuntable dif¬ 
ficulty—the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience, of the conquerors— 
prevented Claudius from completing in one day the destruction of the 
Goths. The war was diffused over the provinces of JI.Tsia, Thrace, and 
Macedonia, and its ojierations drawn out into a variety of marches, .sur¬ 
prises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by sea as by land. When 
the Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness; but the superior talents of the emperor, his per¬ 
fect knowledge of the country, and his judicious choice of measures as 
well as officers, a.ssured on most occasions the success of his arras. 'I'he 
immense booty, the fruit of so many victories, consisted for the greater 
part of cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; the remainder was sold into servitude; and 
so considerable was the number of female captives that every soldier 
obtained as his share two or three women. A circumstance from which 
wc may conclude that the invaders entertained some designs of settle¬ 
ment as well as of plunder; since even in a naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. III. The loss of their fleet, which was 
either taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. -A vast 
circle of Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported with firmness, 
and gradually closing towards a common centre, forced the Iiarbarians 
into the most inaccessible parts of Mount H$mus, where they found a 
safe refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the course of a rigor¬ 
ous winter, in which they were besieged by the emperor’s troops, famine 
and pestilence, desertion and the sword, continually diminished the im¬ 
prisoned multitude. On the return of spring nothing appeared in arms 
except a hardy and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty host 
which had embarked at the mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the barbarians at 
length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short but glorious reign 
of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the tears and ac- 
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clamations of his subjects. In his last illness he convened the principal 
officers of the state and army, and in their presence recommended 
Aureiian,'^ one of his generals, as the most deserving of the throne, and 
the best qualified to execute the great design which he him^If had been 
permitted only to undertake. The virtues of Claudius, his valour, af¬ 
fability, justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of his country, 
place him in that short list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman 
purple. Those virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal 
and complacency by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, who 
was the great-grandson of Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat that the gods, who so hastily 
bad snatched ('laudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and piety by 
the {perpetual e.stablishment of the empire in his family 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of the Flavian family (a 
name which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred above twenty 
years, and the elevation of Claudius occasioned the immediate ruin of 
his brother Quintilius, who possessed'not sufficient moderation or cour¬ 
age to descend into the private station to which the patriotism of the 
late emperor had condemned him. Without delay or reflection he as¬ 
sumed the purple at Aquileia, where he commanded a considerable force; 
and though his reign histed only seventeen da3's, he had time to obtain 
the sanction of the senate and to experience a mutiny of the troops. 
As soon as he was informed that the great army of the Danube had 
invested the well-known valour of Aurelian with Imperial power, he 
sunk under the fame and merit of his rival; and, ordering his veins 
to be opened, prudently withdrew himself from the unequal conlest.’*^ 

The general design of this work will not permit us minutely to relate 
the actions of every emperor after he ascended the throne, much less 
to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. We shall only observe 
that the father of Aurelian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a sm<Ul farm, the property of Aurelius, a rich senator, 
His warlike son enlisted in the troops as a common soldier, successively 
rose to the rank of a centurion, a tribune, the prjefect of a legion, the 
inspector of the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, the duke 
of a frontier: and at length, during the Gothic war, exercised the im¬ 
portant office of commander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every station 

“According to Zoiuras (I. xiL (c. 26] p. 636 fed. Par.; p. 605. ed. Bonn]) 
Claudius, before his death, invested him with the purple; but this singular 
fact IS rather contradicted ilian confirmed by other writers. 

“See the Life of Claudius by Pollio, and the Orations of Mamertinus, 
Eumcnius, and Julian. See likewise the Caesars of Julian, p. 313. In Julian 
it was not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 

“Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 47} p. 42. Pollio (Hist. August, p. 206 {Claud, c. 12}) 
■Hows him virtues, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licen¬ 
tious soldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 
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he distinguished himself by matchless valour,’^ rigid discipline, and 
successful conduct. He was invested with the consulship by the emperor 
Valerian, who styles him. in the pompous language of that age, the 
deliverer of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios. 
At the recommendation of Valerian, a senator of the highest rank and 
merit, Ulpiws Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the same source 
as that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peasant, gave him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune the hcmourable 
poverty which Aurelian had preserved inviolate.’** 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about nine months; 
but every instant of that short i^eriod was filled by some memorable 
achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans 
who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had 
erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of .Aurelian even to the minutest articles 
of discipline which bestowed such uninterrupted success on his arms. 
His military regulations arc contained in a very concise epistle to one 
of his inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce them, as he wishes 
to become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. Gaming, drinking, 
and the arts of divination were severely prohibited. Aurelian expected 
that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and laborious; that their 
armour should be constantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their 
clothing and horses ready for immediate service; that they should live 
in their quarters with chastity and sobriety, without damaging the 
corn-fields, without stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, 
without exacting from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wood. “ The 
public allowance,” continues the emperor, “ is sufficient for their sup¬ 
port; their wealth should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, not 
from the tears of the provincials.”’® A single instance will serve to 
display the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened to 
two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were torn 


“Theodius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211 [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 
6]) affirms that in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sarma- 
tians, and in several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, 
the burden of which was fUfile, mille, millc, occtdtt. 

“ AchoHus (ap. Hist. August, p. 21^ fVopisc. Aurel. c. 13] describes the 
ceremony of the adoption, a.s it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence 
of the emperor and his great officers. 

"Hist. August, p. 211 fV^opisc. Aurel. c. 7]. This laconic epistle is truly 
the work of a soldier; it abounds with military phrases and words, .some of 
which cannot be understood without difficulty. Ferramcnta samiata is well 
explained by Salmasius. The former of the words means all weapons of 
offence, and is contrasted with Arma, defensive armour. The latter signifies 
keen and well sharpened. 
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asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples impressed 
a salutary consternation. The punishments of Aurclian were terrible; 
but he had seldom occasion to punish more than once the same of¬ 
fence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and the seditious 
legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and who was worthy 
to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of the Goths. 
The troops which guarded the passes of Mount Hsmus and the banks 
of the Danube had been drawn away by the apprehension of a civil 
war; and it seems probable that the remaining body of the Gothic and 
Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable opportunity, abandoned their 
settlements of the Ukraine, traversed the rivers, and swelled with new 
multitudes the destroying host of their countrymen. Their united 
numbers were at length encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 
doubtful conilict ended only with the approach of night.Exhausted 
by so many calamities, which they had mutually endured and inflicted 
during a twenty years’ war, the Goths and the Romans consented to a 
lasting and beneficial treaty. It was earnestly solicited by the bar¬ 
barians, and cheerfully ratified by the legions, to whose suffrage the 
prudence of Aurelian referred the decision of that important question. 
The Gothic nation engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body 
of two thousand auxiliaries, consisting entirely of cavalry, and stipu¬ 
lated in return an undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as far as 
the Danube, provided by the emperor’s care, but at their own expense. 
The treaty was observed with such religious fidelity that, when a party 
of five hundred men straggled from the camp in quest of plunder, the 
king or general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader 
should be apprehended and shot to death with darts, as a victim de¬ 
voted to the sanctity of their engagements. It is, however, not un¬ 
likely that the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hostages 
the sons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed something to 
this pacific temper. The youths he trained in the exercise of arms, and 
near his own person; to the damsels he gave a liberal and Roman edu¬ 
cation, and, by bestowing them in marriage on some of his principal 
officers, gradually introduced between the two nations the closest and 
most endearing connections.** 

But the most important condition of peace was understood rather 
than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great province to the Goths 

**Zosimus, 1 . i. fc. 48, p. 4j] p. 45 - 

“Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat p. la fed. Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; p. 19, 
ed. Bonn]) relates the whole transaction under the name of Vandals. Aurelian 
married one of the Gothic ladies to his general Bonosus, who was able to 
drink with the Goths and discover their secrets. Hist. August, p. 247 
fVopisc. Bonosus. c. 15.] 
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and Vandals.*’ His manly judgment convinced him of the solid ad¬ 
vantages, and taught him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus con¬ 
tracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The Dacian subjects, removed 
from those distant possessions which they were unable to cultivate or 
defend, added strength and populousness to the southern side of the 
Danube. A fertile territory, which the repetition of barbarous inroads 
had changed into a desert, was yielded to their industry, and a new 
province of Dacia still preserved the memory oi Trajan’s conquests. 
The old country of that name detained, however, a considerable num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than a Gothic master.” 
These degenerate Romans continued to serve the empire, whose alle¬ 
giance they had renounced, by introducing among their conquerors the 
first notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the conveniences of 
civilised life. An intercourse of commerce and language was gradually 
established between the opposite banks of the Danube; and, after 
Dacia became an independent state, it often proved the firmest barrier 
of the empire against the invasions of the savages of the North. A 
sense of interest attached these more settled barbarians to the alliance 
of Rome, and a permanent interest very frequently ripens into sincere 
and useful friendship. This various colony, which filled the ancient 
province, and was insensibly blended into one great people, still ac¬ 
knowledged the superior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, and 
claimed the fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the same time 
the lucky, though accidental, resemblance of the name of Gette infused 
among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion that, in a remote age, 
their own ancestors, already seated in the Dacian provinces, had re¬ 
ceived the instructions of Zamolxis, and checked the victorious arms of 
Sesostris and Darius.** 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurelian restored the 
Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni *• violated the conditions 

” Hist. August, p, 222. [Vopisc. AureL c. 3g.] Eutrop. ix. 15 [c. 9]. Sextus 
Kufus, c. 8 Laclaiiiius de ^dortlbus Pcrsccutorum, c. 9. 

"The Wallachians slili jireservc many traces of the Latin language, and 
have boasted, in every age, of their Roman descent. They are surrounded 
by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See a Memoir of M. d’AnviIle on 
ancient Dacia, in the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. xxx. 

[The VVallachian language not only preserves many traces of the Latin 
language, but is derived from it, like the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. The “new province of Dacia” mentioned by Gibbon, was called 
“ Dacia Aureliani," and was the district south of the Danube lying between 
Upper and Lower Mccsia.—O. S.] 

"Sec the first chapter of Jornandcs. The Vandals, however (c. 22), main¬ 
tained a short independence between the rivers Marisia and Grissia (Maros 
and Keres (Kdroszj), which fell into the Theiss. 

“pexippus, p. 7-12 [ed. Paris; p. 5, sqq. cd. Ven.; p. ii, sqq. ed. Bonn]. 
Zosimus, 1 . i. {c. 49] p. 43. Vopiscus in Aurelian. in Hist August. How¬ 
ever these historians differ in names (Alemanni, Juthungi, and Marcomanni), 
it is evident that they mean the same people and the same war; but it requires 
some care to conciliate and explain them. 
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of peace which either Gallienus had purchased, or Claudius had im¬ 
posed, and, inflamed by their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. 
Forty thousand horses appeared in the field,*® and the numbers of the 
infantry doubled those of the cavalry.*' The first objects of their 
avarice were a few cities of the Rhaetian frontier; but their hopes soon 
rising with success, the rapid march of the Alemanni traced a line 
of devastation from the Danube to the Po.*** 

The emperor was almost at the same time informed of the irruption, 
and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an active body of 
troops, he marched with silence and celerity along the skirts of the 
Hercynian forest; and the Alemanni, laden with the spoils of Italy, 
arrived at the Danube, without suspecting that on the opposite bank, 
and in an advantageous post, a Roman army lay concealed and pre¬ 
pared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged the fatal security 
of the barbarians, and permitted about half their forces to pass the 
river without disturbance and without precaution. Their situation and 
astonishment gave him an easy victory; his skilful conduct improved 
the advantage. Dis[X)sing the legions in a semicircular form, he ad¬ 
vanced the two horns of the crescent across the Danube, and, wheeling 
them on a sudden towards the centre, enclosed the rear of the German 
host. The dismayed barbarians, on whatsoever side they cast their 
eyes, beheld with despair a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, 
a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni no longer dis¬ 
dained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their ambassadors at the 
head of his camp, and with every circumstance of martial pomp that 
could display the greatness and discipline of Rome. The legions stood 
to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful silence. The principal 
commanders, distinguished by the ensigns of their rank, appeared on 
horseback on either side of the Imperial throne. Behind the throne the 
consecrated images of the emperor and his predecessors,-^ the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, engraved in letters of gold, 
were exalted in the air on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Au¬ 
relian assumed his seal, his manly grace and majestic figure taught 

•• Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses to translate three hundred 
thousand; his version is equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

"We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, that Dexippus applies to 
the light infantry of the Alemanni the technical terms proper only to the 
Grecian phalanx. 

"In Dexippus we at present read Khodanus: M. de Valois very judiciously 
alters the word to Eridanus. fNiebuhr, in his edition of Dexippus p. 19 
(ed. Bonn), keeps Rhodanus.— 0 .S.l 

•The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number; but we are ignorant 
(»ow far this mark of respect was extended; if to Osar and Augustus, it 
must have produced a very awful specmcle; a long line of the masters of 
Ihe world. 

" VoDiscus in Hist August, p. aio. fAurcl. c. 6.] 
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the barbarians to revere the person as well as the purple of their con¬ 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground in silence. They 
were commanded to rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits, 
expatiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, 
and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large subsidy as the price 
of the alliance which they offered to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stern and imperious. He treated their offer with con¬ 
tempt, and their demand with indignation; reproached the barbarians 
that they were a.s ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws of peace; 
and finally dismissed them with the choice only of submitting to his 
unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity of his resent¬ 
ment.’' Aurelian had resigned a distant province to the Goths; but 
it was dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference it should seem that some unex¬ 
pected emergency required the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. He 
devolved on his lieutenants the care of finkshing the destruction of the 
Alemanni, either by the sword, or by the surer operation of famine. 
But an active despair has often triumphed over the indolent assurance 
of success. The barbarians, finding it impossible to traverse the Dan¬ 
ube and the Roman camp, broke through the posts in their rear, which 
were more feebly or less carefully guarded; and with incredible dili¬ 
gence, but by a different road, returned towards the mountains of 
Italy.” Aurelian, who considered the war as totally extinguished, re¬ 
ceived the mortifying intelligence of the escape of the Alemanni, and 
of the ravage which they already committed in the territory of Milan. 
The legions were commanded to follow, with as much expedition as 
those heavy bodies were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an 
enemy, whose infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal swift¬ 
ness. A few days afterwards the emperor himself marched to the relief 
of Italy, at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among whom were 
the hostages and cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Praetorian 
guards who had served in the wars on the Danube.” 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themselves from the 
Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vi^lance of Aurelian and his offi¬ 
cers was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and the pursuit of the 
numerous detachments. Notwithstanding this desultory war, three con¬ 
siderable battles are mentioned, in which the principal force of both 
armies was obstinately engaged.** The success was various. In the 
first, fought near Placentia, the Romans received so severe a blow that, 

** Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix oration, worthy of a Grecian 
sophist 

" Hist August p. ai5. [Vopisc. Aurel c. 18.] 

“Dexippus, p. 12 fed. Paris; p. 8, cd. Ven.; p, 21, cd, Bonn]. 

"Victor Junior in Aurelian [E(at 35, 2]. 
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according to the expression of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian. 
the imnicdiate dissolution of the empire was apprehended.'" The 
crafty harlxirians, who had lined the woods, suddenly attacked the 
legions in the dusk cf the evening, and, it is most pr{>bab!e, after the 
fatigue and disfirdcr <if a long march The fury of their charge was 
irresistible; but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, the patient firm¬ 
ness of the emperor rallied his tr<K»ps, and restored, in some degree, the 
honour of his tirtns. 'fhe seioml battle was fought near hann in km- 
ijria; on the spot whi h. hve hundr(*d xcars before, h.nd been fatal to 
the brother of Uann-bal. " Thus far the successful (Germans had ad¬ 
vanced along flu* .Tanilian and Idamlnian way, with a design of sacking 
the defenceless tni'^tress of the world. Ilut Aurelian. who, watchful 
for the safety of R(»me, still hung on their rear, found in place 
the decisive moment of giving them a total and irretrievable defeat.'' 

'I he Hying remnant of their host was exterminated in a third and last 
battle near Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads of the 
Alcmanni. 

Pear has been the original parent of superstition, and every new 
calamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath of their in¬ 
visible enenne.^. Though the best hope of the republic was in the 
valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet such was the public consternation, 
when the barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that, 
by a decree of the senate, the Sibylline books were consulted. Even the 
emperor himself, from a motive either of religion or of policy, recom¬ 
mended this salutary measure, chided the tardiness of the senate,and 
offered to supply whatever expense, whatever animals, whatever cap¬ 
tives of any nation, the gods should require. Notwithstanding this 
liberal offer, it does nut appear that any human victims expiated with 
their blood the sins of the Roman people. The Sibylline books en¬ 
joined ceremonies of a more harmless nature—processions of priests in 
white robes, attended by a chorus of youths and virgins: lustrations of 
the city and adjacent country; and sacrifices, whose powerful influence 
disabled the barbarians from passing the mystic ground on which they 
had been celebrated. However puerile in themselves, these supersti¬ 
tious arts were subservient to the success of the war; and if, in the 
decisive battle of Kano, the Alemanni fancied they saw an army of 
spectres combating on the side of Aurelian, he received a real and 
factual aid from this imaginary reinforcement.^® 

** Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 216. (.Aurcl. c. 21.] 

" The little river, or rather torrent, of Metaurus, near Fano, has been im- 
mortahsed by finding such an historian as Livy, and such a poet as Horace. 

*'It is recorded by an inscription found at Pe.saro. See Gruter. cclxxvi. 3. 

" One jihould imagine, he said, that you were assembled in a Christian 
church, not in tlic temple of all the gods. 

•\’opiscas. in Hist. August, p. 215, 216 |.Aurel. c. 18, sqq.], gives a long 
account of these ceremonies from the registers of the senate. 
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But whatever confidence might be placed in ideal ramparts, the ex¬ 
perience of the past, and the dread of the future, induced the Romans 
to construct fortifications of a grosser and more substantial kind. The 
seven hills of Rome had been surrounded, by the successtirs of Romu¬ 
lus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen miles."'* The vast en¬ 
closure may seem dispropurtioned to the strength and numbers of the 
infant state. But it was necessary to secure an ample extent of pasture 
and arable land against the frequent and sudden incursions of the 
tribes of Latium, the perpetual enemies of the republic. With the prog- 
re.'.s ('f Roni.an greatness, the city and its inhabitants gradually in¬ 
creased, filled up the vacant space, pierced through the ui^cle^s walls, 
co\’crcd the field of Mars, and, on every side, followed the puhhe high¬ 
ways in long and beautiful suburbs.-' The exlcnl of the new walls, 
c-recled by Aureiian, and finished in the regn of Probus, was magnified 
by popular csiimation to near fifty,'- but is rcdiiecd by accurate meas¬ 
urement to aliout twenty-one miles." U was a great but a mel.ancholy 
labour, since the defence (d ihe capital betrayed the d<‘ci iic of the 
monarchy. I'he Romans of a more prosperous age, who trusted to the 
arms of the legions the safety of the frontier camps,"’ wtre verv far 
from entertaining a suspicion that it would ever becrmie ne. e.^sary to. 

i'!;n. Hi.st. Xaliir 111. 5 IS ‘,d To confirm our idea, \vc nia\’ obserxe that 
lor a long time Mount CTiiu> was a gro\c of oaks, and Moniil V'tnmal was 
o\crrun with (►surs; that in tl'.e fonrih century the .^ventine was a vacant 
and Mihtary retirement, that tdl the time of Augustus the JCsquilmc was an 
unulmiesninc l iirying-grnnnd. and that tlic luiinerous inequalitifs remarked 
hy tlie ancients \n the Ouirmal sufficiently prove that it was not covered with 
buddings Of tl'.e sexen hills, the Capitohne and Palatine onlv, with the 
a<ijaccni valleys, were the liriniitive habitation of the Roman people. lUit 
this sulijcct would rcfpnrc a dissertation. 

I The statement of Pliny referred to would he startling were it read in 
what may he called the accepted sense of the passage, because the walls of 
Scrxiiis 'lulluis di<l not e.KCccd sexen tnilcs, and no new wads were built 
round the city till tlic time of Aurclian. lUit llie explanation given by Bunsen 
of this passage m Pliny is IkwoikI doubt the true one, and has been accepted 
by the best modern scholars, d'he city had long outgrown its original limits, 
and the fourteen regions into which it was dixided by Augustus embraced 
a considerable space outside tlie city walls. Bun.scn therefore supposes that 
tlie mea^urcment of Phny refers tfi the circumference of the city as marked 
by its ancient walls Both l)r W. Smith and Professor Bury support this 
view.— 0 . S.] 

*' Rxspatiantia tecta niultas addidcre urbes, is the expression of Pliny. 

“Hist. August, j). 222. [Yopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] Both Lipsius and Isaac 
V ossius have eagerly embraced this mca.surc. 

“ See Nardini. Roma Antica, 1. i c. 8. 

[This estimate of twenty-one miles is excessive. The walls which sur¬ 
round the city of Rome to-day (says Dr. W. Smith) are, with the exception 
of the part beyond the Tiber, essentially the same as those of Aureiian. Now 
these walls measure only i>etwecn twelve and thirteen miles. Cf. Becker de 
Rom® veberis Muris, p. log, also Jordan. Topographic dcr Stadt Rom. an 
AUerthum, i. p. 340, sijij.—O. S.} 

Tacit Hi«t. iv. 23. 
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fortify the seat of empire against the inroads of the barbarians.*' 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of Aurelian 
against the Alcmanni, had already restored to the arms of Rome their 
ancient superiority over the barbarous nations of the North. To chas¬ 
tise domestic tyrant.s, and to reunite the dismembered parts of the em¬ 
pire, was a task reserved for the second of those warlike emperors. 
'Though he was acknowlcdgerl by the senate and people, the frontiers 
of Italy, .Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, confined the limits of his reign, 
tiaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still pos¬ 
sessed by two rebels, who alone, out of so numerous a list, had hitherto 
escaped the dangers of their situation; and to complete the ignominy 
of Rome, these rival thrones had been usurped by women. 

A rapid succe.ssirm of monarchs had arisen and fallen in the provinces 
of Gaul. The rigid virtues of I’osthumus served only to hasten his 
destruction. .After suppressing a competitor who had assumed the 
purple at Mentz, he refused to gratify his troops with the plunder of 
the rebellious city; and, in the .seventh year of his reign, became the 
victim of their distippointed avarice.''- The death of Viclorinus, his 
friend and associate, was occasioned by a less -uorlhy cause. The 
shining ao ompli.shments " of that prince were stained by a licentious 
pa.ssion, which he indulged in acts of violeiue, with too little regard 
to the law.s of .seciety. or even to those of love.*' He was slain at 
Cologne, by a consjriracy of jeal(,us husbands, whose revenge would 
have aitpcared more justifiable had they .spared the innocence of his 
son. After the murder of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat re¬ 
markable that a female for a long time controlled the fierce legions of 
Gaul, mid still niorc singular that she was the mother of the unfortunate 
\ iclorinus, 1 he at is and ti ensures of \ ictoria enabled her successively 
to place Marius and Telricus on the throne, and to reign with a manly 
vigour under the name of those dependent emperors. Money of cop¬ 
per, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name, she assumed the 

"For .Aurcliiins walls, si-c \'opi.scus in Hist. .Augu.sj. p. 216, 222. [.Aurel. 
c. 21 and .» ] Ziisimns, 1. 1 p-. p. 4,, Eutropius, i.x. i\ [ni, Aurel 
Victor in .Anrclian. \ iclor Junior in .Aurelian. Euseb, Ilieronyni ct Idatius 
in Chronic. 

“ His competitor was G)lliaim.s. or .Clianus, if, indeed, these names mean 
the same persuii. Sec 1 illenamt, tom. ui, p. 1177. 

‘'The character of this prince by Julius .Atenanus (ap. Hist. August, p. 
187 [Follio, Tyranni, c. 5j) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair and 
impartial. \ iciorino. qui laist Junmm Posthumum Gallias rexit, ncminem 
existimo pneferendum; non in viriute Trajanum; non Antoninum in 
elementia: non in goavitale Nervam - non in gubernando terario Vespa- 
sianum; non in censura totius vita: ac severitate mtlitari Pertinacem vcl 
Severum. Sed omnia has.' libido et cupiditas voluptatis niulierarite sic perdidit, 
ut nemo audeat virtutes cjus in htcras mittere quern constat omnium judicio 
meruisse puniri. 

“He ravished the wife of .Atmianus, an actuary, or army agent. Hist, 
August, p. 186. [Pollio, 1 . c.] .Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 
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titles of Augusta and Mother of the Camps: her power ended only with 
her life; but her life was perhaps shortened by the ingratitude of 
Tetricus.'*'* 

\^’hen, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, Tetricus assumed 
the ensigns of royalty, he was governor of the peaceful province of 
\quitaine, an employment suited to his character and education, fie 
reigned four or five years over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious army, whom he dreaded, and hy whom he was 
despised. The valour and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the 
prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to disclose his melancholy 
situation, and conjured the emperor to hasten to the relief of his un- 
h.appy rival. Had this secret correspondence reached the ears of the 
soldiers, it would most probably have cost Tetricus his life; nor could 
he resign the sceptre of the West without committing an act of treason 
against himself. He affected the appearance of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field against Aurelian, posted them in the most disad¬ 
vantageous manner, betrayed his own counsels to the enemy, and with 
a few chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the action. The 
rebel legions, though disordered and dismayed hy the unexpected 
treachery of their chief, defended themselves with desperate valour, 
till they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this bloody and mem¬ 
orable battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne/" The 
retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians,'’” whom the 
conqueror soon compelled or persuaded to repas.s the Rhine, restored 
the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowledged 
from the wall of Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of .Autun, alone and un¬ 
assisted, had ventured to declare against the legions of Gaul. After 
a siege of seven months they stormed and plundered that unfortunate 
city, already wasted by famine/'- Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted 
with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We read of the pun¬ 
ishment of Lyons,but there is not any mention of the rewards of 
.Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war: severely to remember 

^ Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist. August, 
p. 200. [xxx. Tyranni, c. 3o.j 

“ Pollio in Hist August, p. 196. (xxx. Tyranni, c. 23.] Vopiscus in Hist. 
August, p. 220. (Aurel. c. 32} The two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus 
and Aurelian. Eutrop. ix. 13 [c. 9]. Euseb. in Chron. Of all these writers, 
only the two last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus 
before that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. 
xxx.) docs not wish, and Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 1189) docs not dare, to 
follow them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder than the other. 
[Clinton places the fall of Tetricus after that of Zenobia, in 274.—S.] 

“Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions Baiatnccs; some critics, 
without any reason, would fain alter the word to Bagaudxca. 

“ Eumen. in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 246 [in Proculo, c. 13I. Autun was not 
restored till the rcics zi Dicdistics Ssf dr ntUunadis schoHs. 
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injuries, and to forget the most important services. Revenge is prof¬ 
itable, gratitude is cx{)ensive. 

Aurelian had no st)oner secured the person and provinces of Tetricus 
than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Pal¬ 
myra and the East. M<Klern Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight of cmE)ire; nor is our 
own age destitute of such distinguished characters. But if we exce{:)t 
the doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whcfse superior genius broke through the servile indolence im¬ 
posed on her sex by the climate and manners of Asia.-'^ She claimed 
her descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty 
her ancestor Cleoj)atra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity 
and valour. Ze»r>l)ia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the 
most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in speak¬ 
ing of a lady these trifles become important). Tier teeth were of a 
pearly whilciicss, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncommon 
fire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Tier voice was strong 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding was strengthened and 
adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but pos¬ 
sessed in ecjual perfection the Clrcck, the Syriac, and the Egyptian lan¬ 
guages. She had drawn up for her own use an epitome of oriental 
history, and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato 
under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus, who, from 
a pri\'ate station, raLsed himself to the dominion of the East. She 
soon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the intervals of 
war Odenallius {wssionatcly delighted in the e.xercise of hunting; he 
pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, and 
l)ears: and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous amusement was 
not inferior to his own. She had inured her constitution to fatigue, dis¬ 
dained the use of a covered carriage, generally appeared on horseback 
in a military habit, and sometimes marched several miles on foot at the 
head of the troops. The success of Odenathus was in a great measure 
ascribed to her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid 
victories over the Great King, whom they twice pursued as far as the 
gales of Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power. 
The armies which they commanded, and the pnivinces which they had 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered a stranger who had 
avenged their captive emperor, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odenathus for his legitimate colleague. 

“.Almost everything that is said of the manners of Odenathus and Zenobia 
is taken from their Lives in the Augustan Historj', by Trebellius Pollio: see 
p. 192. 198 Ixxx. Tyranni, c. 14 and 29]. 

“ She never admitted her husband’s embraces but for the sake of posterity. 
Tf her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the experiment 
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After a successful expedition against the Gothic plunderers of Asia, 
the Palmyrenian prince returned to the city of Emesian Syria. In¬ 
vincible in war, he was there cut off by domestic treason, and his 
favourite amusement of hunting was the cause, or at least the occa¬ 
sion, of his death.“ His nephew, SIsconius, presumed to dart his jave¬ 
lin before that of his unde; and, though admoni-died of his error, 
repeated the same insolence. .As a monarch, and as a sport.sman, Ode- 
nathus was provoh.ed, Irark away his hor.se, a mark of igiu'niiny among 
the barbarians, and chastised the rash youth by a short conluiement. 
The offence was soon forgot, but the punishment was remembered; 
and Ifaronius, with a few daring associates, assassinated his uncle in 
the midst of a great entertainment. Herod, the son of Odenathus, 
though not of Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate temper,'" 
was killed with his father. But Matonius obtained only the pleasure of 
revenge by this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to assume the title 
of .Augustus before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband.''' 

Vl’ith the assistance of his most faithful friends, she immediately 
filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly counsels Palmyra, 
Syria, and the East, above five years. By the death of Odenathus, that 
authority was at an end which the senate had granted him only as a 
personal distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining both the sen¬ 
ate and Gallienus, obliged one of the Roman generals who was .sent 
against her to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army and his 
reputation.''* Instead of the little passions which so frequently per- 
ple.x a female reign, the steady administration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most judicious maxims of policy. If it was expedient to par¬ 
don, she could calm her resentment; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her strict economy was 
accused of avarice; yet on every proper occasion she appeared magni¬ 
ficent and liberal. The neighbouring states of Arabia, .Armenia, and 
Persia, dreaded her enmity, and solicited her alliance. To the domin¬ 
ions of Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the fron¬ 
tiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheritance of her ancestors, 
the populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt.'" The emperor Claudius 

"Hist. August, p 192, 193. [Pollio, xxx. Tyranni, c. 14.] Zosimus. 1 . i. 
[c. 39] P. 36. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 24] p. 633 |cd. Paris; p. (too, cd. Bonn]. 
The last is clear and probable, the others confused and inconsistent. The 
text of Syncellus, if not corrupt, is absolute nonsense. 

" Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the S])oils of the enemy, 
presents of gems and toys, which he received with infinite delight 

"Some very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if she was 
accessory to her husband's death. 

“ Hist. August, p. 180, 181. [Pollio, Gallieni II. c. 13 [ 

“Sec in Hist. August, p. 198 [Pollio, xxx, Tyranni, c. 29], Aurelian’e 
testimony to her merit; and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 44! 
P- 39, 40. 
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acknowledged her merit, and was content that, while he pursued the 
Gothic war, she should assert the dignity of the empire in the East. 
The conduct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some ambiguity; 
nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the design of erecting an 
independent and hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and 
exacted from her subjects the same adoration that was paid to the 
successors of C'yrus. She bestowed on her three sonsa Latin edu¬ 
cation, and often showed them to the troops adorned with the Im¬ 
perial purple. For herself she reserved the diadem, with the splendid 
but doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurclian passed over into .Asia, against an adversary whose 
sex alone could render her an object of contempt, his presence restored 
obedience to the province of Bilhynia, already shaken by the arms and 
intrigues of Zenobia.*’* .Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac¬ 
cepted the submission of .Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, after 
an obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 
though fierce temjx'r of Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of 
the soldiers: a superstitious reverence induced him to treat with lenity 
the countrymen of Aixillonius the philosopher.'’’* Antioch was deserted 
on his approach, till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled the 
fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, from ncce.ssity 
rather than choice, had been engaged in the service of the Palmyrenian 
queen. The unc.'ipected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the 
minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of 
the people seconded the terror of his arms.'** 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation had she indolently 

[There must be some mistake here: Claudius during his reign was al¬ 
ways reprc.sentcd on the medals of Alexandria as emperor and ruler of Egypt, 
if Zenobia possessed any |»ower in Egypt it could only have been at the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of .Aurelian. ‘The explanation advanced by Guizot 
is at least feasible that perhaps Zenobia had administered Egypt in the name 
of Claudius, and emboldened by his death had subjected it to her own power. 
- 0 . S.] 

“Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vabalathus. It is supposed that the two 
former were already dead before the war. On the last, Aurelian bestowed 
a small province of Armenia, with the title of King; several of his medals 
are still extant. Sec Tillcmont, tom. iiL p. 1190. 

"Zosimua, 1 . i. [c. 50) p. 44. 

(Of the three sons of Zenobia it Is probable that the first two, Timolaus 
and Herennianus, were dead before the war between Zenobia and Aurelian. 
Vopiscus asserts that at first, after the ^th of her husband, Zenobia ruled 
as tlic regent for her son.—O. S,] 

"Vopiscus (in Hist August p. 217 (Aurcl. c. 23, seq.]) gives us an 
authentic letter, and a doubtful vision, of Aurclian. Apollonius of Tyana 
was bom about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of the former) 
is related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that we are at a loss to 
discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic. 

•* Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 54] p. 46. 
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permitted the emperor of the West to approach within an hundred 
miles of her capital The fate of the East was decided in two great 
battles; so similar in almost every circumstance, that we can scarcely 
distinguish them from each other, except by observing that the first 
was fought near Antioch,and the second near Emesa.''*'’ In both the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, and devolved 
the execution of her orders on Zabdas. who had already signalised his 
military talents by the conquest of Egypt. The numerous forces of 
Zenobia consisted for the most part of light archers, and of heavy cav¬ 
alry clothed in complete steel The Moorish and Illyrian horse of 
Aurelian w^ere unable to sustain the ponderous charge of their antag¬ 
onists. They fled in real or affected disorder, engaged the Palmyre- 
nians in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a <lesultory combat, and 
at length discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. 
The light infantry, in the meantime, when they had exhausted their 
quivers, remaining wdthout protection against a closer onset, exposed 
their naked sides to the swords of the legions. Aurelian had chosen 
these veteran troops who were usually stationed on (he Upper Danube, 
and whose valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic war.'^^ 
After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to her 
empire had joined the standard of the conqueror, who detached Probus, 
the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian provinces. 
Palmyra was the last resource of the widow of Odenathus. bhe retired 
within the w’alls of her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous 
resistance, and declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that the last 
moment of her reign and of her life should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Pal¬ 
myra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, denoted the multitude of palm-trees which afforded shade and 
verdure to that temperate region. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing fruits as 
well as corn. A place possessed of such singular advantages, and situ¬ 
ated at a convenient distance *** between the Gulf of Persia and the 

“At a place called Immae. Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, and Jerome mention 
only this first battle. 

“ Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 217 [Aure!. c. 25], mentions only the second. 

"Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 50, sgq.] p. 44-48. His account of the two battles is 
clear and circumstantial. 

“It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles from Selcucia, and two hun¬ 
dred and three from the nearest coast of Syria, according to the reckoning of 
Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Natur. v. 25), gives an excellent description 
of Palmyra. 

(Tadmor or Palmyra was probably at a very early period the connecting 
link between the commerce of Tyre and Babylon. It was built by Solomon 
as a commercial station. See i Kings, ix. 18 and 2 (Thronirles. viii. 14: 
"Tadmor in the wilderness.” Cf. Dr. Kelman’t “Palmyra” (1906).—O. S.] 
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Mediterranean, was soon frequented by the caravans which conveyed 
to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the rich commodities of 
India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an opulent and independent 
city, and, connecting the Roman and the Parthian monarchies by the 
mutual benefits of commerce, was suffered to observe an humble neu¬ 
trality. till at length, after the victories of Trajan, the little republic 
sunk into the bosom of Rome, and flourished more than one hundred 
and fifty years in the subordinate though honourable rank of a colony. 
It was during that peaceful period, if w^e may judge from a few re¬ 
maining inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those 
temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, 
scattered over an extent of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of 
our travellers. The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to 
reflect new splendour (m their country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood 
forth the rival of Rome; but the competition was fatal, and ages of 
prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of glory.'’*-’ 

In his march over the sandy desert between Kmesa and Palmyra, the 
emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by the .Arabs; nor could 
he always defend his army, and especially his baggage, from those fly¬ 
ing troops of active and daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of 
Palmyra was an objett far more difficult and important, and the em¬ 
peror, who, with inces.san( vigour, prcss(*d the attacks in j>erson. was 
himself wounded with a dart. “ The Roman people,” says Aurelian, 
in an original letter, “ speak with contempt of the war which 1 am 
waging against a woman. Tliey are ignorant both of the character and 
of the power of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her warlike 
preparations, of stones, of arrow's, and of every species of missile 
weaptms. Every pari of the walls is provided with two or three balistcc, 
and artincLal fires are thrown from her military engines. The fear of 
punishment has armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust 
in the protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable 
to all my undertakings.”'" Doubtful, however, of the protection of 
the gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent 
to offer terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splen¬ 
did retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. Ilis proposals were 
obstinately rejected, and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the hope that in a very 
short time famine would compel the Roman army to repass the desert; 
and by the reasonable expectation that the kings of the East, and 

"Some English travellers from Aleppo discovered the ruins of Palmyra 
about the end of the last century. Our curiosity has since been gratified 
in a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and Dawkins. For the 
history of Palmyra we may consult the masterly dissertation of Dr. Halley 
in the Philosophical Transactions: Lowthorp’s .Abridgment, vol. iii. p. 518. 
[Cf. also among recent works that of Dr. John Kelman, 1908.— 0 . S.] 

’*Vopiscus in Hist. August, p, 218. [Aurel. c. 26.] 
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particularly the Persian monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the perseverance of Aurelian 
overcame every obstacle. The death of Sapor, which happened about 
this time,’* distracted the councils of Persia, and the inconsiderable 
succours that attempted to relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted 
either by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. From every part 
{)f Syria a regular succession of convoys safely arrived in the camp, 
which was increased by the return of Probus with his victorious troops 
from the conquest of Eg>*pt. It was then that Zenobla resolved to 
ily. She mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries,'- and had already 
reached the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty miles from Palmyra, 
when she was overtaken by the pursuit of Aurelian*s light In-rse. sei/.cd 
and brought back a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital 
soon afterwards surrendered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
'I'he arms, horses, and camels, with an immense treasure of gold, silver, 
silk, and precious stones, were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav¬ 
ing only a garrison of six hundred archers, returned to Emesa, and em¬ 
ployed some time in the distribution of rewards and punishments at 
the end of so memorable a war, which restored to tlie obedience of 
Rome those provinces that had renounced their allegiance since the 
captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
he sternly asked her, How she had presumed to rise in arms against ths 
emperors of Rome? The answer of Zenobia was a prudent mixture 
of respect and firmness. Because I disdained to consider as Roman 
emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign.” But as female fortitude is commonly 
artificial, so it is seldom steady or consistent. The courage of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial: she trembled at the angry clamours 
of the soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate execution, forgot 
the generous despair of Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her 
model, and ignominiously purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame 
and her friends. It was to their counsels, which governed the weak¬ 
ness of her sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance; 
it was on their heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel Au¬ 
relian. The fame of Longinus, who was included among the numerous 
and perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will survive that of the queen 

”From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extract the 
most probable date. 

.'\uffust, p. 218. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 28.) Zosimus, I. i. [c. 55] p 
50. Though the camel is a heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, which 
IS either of the same or of a kindred species, is used by the natives of Asia 
and Africa on all occasions which require celerity. The Arabs affirm that 
he will run over as much ground in one day as their fleetest horses can 
perform in eight or ten. See Buflfon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 222; and 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 167. 

” Pollio in Hist. August, p. 199. [xxx. Tyranni, de Zenobia, < 2g.] 
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who betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and learning 
were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had 
served to elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. WiAout utter¬ 
ing a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his un¬ 
happy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends.’* 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had already 
crossed the Straits which divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro¬ 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had massacred the 
governor and garrison which he had left among them, and again erected 
the standard of revolt. Without a moment’s deliberation, he once more 
turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid ap¬ 
proach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of 
his resentment. W'e have a letter of Aurelian himself, in which he 
acknowledges that old men, women, children, and peasants, had been 
involved in that dreadful execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion; and although his principal concern seems directed to 
the re-establishment of a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for 
the remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he grants the permission of 
rebuilding and inhabiting their city. But it is easier to destroy than 
to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually 
sunk into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consisting of thirty or forty 
families, have erected their mud-cottages within the spacious court of a 
magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable Aurelian; 
to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt 
of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. Firmus, the friend 
and ally, as he proudly styled himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was 
no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the course of his trade 
to India he had formed very intimate connections with the Saracens and 
the Blemmyes, whose situation, on either coast of the Red Sea, gave 
them an easy introduction into the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he 
inflamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their furious 
multitude, broken into the city of Alexandria, where he assumed the 
Imperial purple, coined money, published edicts, and raised an army, 
which, as he vainly boasted, he was capable of maintaining from the 
sole profits of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble defence 
against the approach of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to 
relate that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death.’® 

“Vopiscus in Hist August, p. aip. [Aurcl. c, 30.] Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 56, 
P. 49] P- 51. „ . 

”Hist. August, p. 319. (Vopisc. Aurel. c. 3J.I 

"See Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 330 , 242. {Aurel. c. 32; Firmus, c. 2.] 
As an instance of luxury, it is observed that he had glass windows. He was 
remarkable for his stren^ and appetite, his courage and dexterity. From 
the letter of Aurelian we may justly infer that Firmus was the last of the 
rebels, and consequently that Tetricos was already suppressed. 
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Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the people, and himself, 
that, in little more than three years, he had restored universal peace 
and order to the Roman world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no genera! had more nobly deserved 
a triumph than Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever celebrated with su¬ 
perior pride and magnificence.’’ The pomp was opened by twenty 
elephants four royal tigers, and above two hundred of the most curious 
animals from every climate of the North, the East, and the South. 
They were followed by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel 
amusement of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arms and 
ensigns of so many conquered nations, and the magnificent plate and 
wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact symmetry or 
artful disorder. The ambassadors of the most remote parts of the 
earth of ^Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, India, and China, all 
remarkable by their rich or singular dresses, displayed the fame and 
power of the Roman emperor, who exposed likewise to the public view 
the presents that he had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aure¬ 
lian were attested by the long train of captives who reluctantly attended 
his triumph—Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished by its pecu¬ 
liar inscription, and the title of Amazons was bestowed on ten martial 
heroines of the Gothic nation who had been taken in arms.” But 
every eye disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the em¬ 
peror Tetricus and the queen of the East. The former, as well as his 
son whom he had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic trousers,” 
a s^ron tunic, and a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia 
was confined by fetters of gold; a slave supported the gold chain which 
encircled her neck, and she almost fainted under the intolerable weight 
of jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot in which she 
once hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the Persian mon¬ 
arch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly teen used by 
a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either by four 


” See the triumph of Aurelian, described by Vopiscus. He relates the par¬ 
ticulars with his usual minuteness; and on this occasion they happen to be 
interesting. Hist. August, p. 220. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 33, seq.] ^ 

"Among barbarous nations women have often combated by the side 0. 
their husbands. But it is almost impossible that a society of Amazons should 
ever have existed cither in the old or new world. . . t 1 

” The use of bracces, breeches, or trousers, was still considered in Italy as 
a Gallic and barbarian fashion. The Romans, however, had made great 
advances towards it To encircle the legs and thighs with foicnr, or bands, 
was understood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof pf ill 
health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan the custom was confined to to 
rich and luxurious. It gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. 
^ a very curious note of Casaubon, ad. Suetoa. in At^st. c. 82. 
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stags or by four elephants." The most illustrious of the senate, the 
people, and the army closed the solemn procession. Unfeigned joy, 
wonder, and gratitude swelled the acclamations of the multitude: but 
the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the appearance of Tetri- 
cus; nor could they suppress a rising murmur that the haughty em¬ 
peror should thus expose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
and a magistrate,*' 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals Aurelian 
might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them with a generous 
clemency which was seldom exercised by the ancient conquerors. 
Princes who, without success, had defended their throne or freedom, 
were frequently strangled in prison as soon as the triumphal pomp 
ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom their defeat had con¬ 
victed of the crime of treason, were permitted to spend their lives in 
affluence and honourable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia with 
an elegant villa at Tibur or Tivoli, about twenty miles from the capital; 
the Syrian queen insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters 
married into noble families, and her race was not yet extinct in the 
fifth century.*-’ Tetricus and his son were reinstated in their rank and 
fortunes. They erected on the Carlian hill a magnificent palace, and, 
as soon as it was finished, invited .Aurelian to supper. On his entrance 
he was agreeably surprised with a picture which represented their sin¬ 
gular history. They were delineated offering to the emperor a civic 
crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the 
ornaments of the senatorial dignity. The father was afterwards in¬ 
vested with the government of Lucania,** and .Aurelian, who soon ad¬ 
mitted the abdicated monarch to his friendship and conversation, famil¬ 
iarly asked him, Whether it were not more desirable to administer a 
province of Italy than to reign beyond the Alps? The son long con¬ 
tinued a respectable member of the senate; nor was there any one of 
the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his 
successors.** 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aurelian's triumph, that, 
although it opened with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the 
procession ascended not the Capitol before the ninth hour; and it was 
already dark when the emperor returned to the palace. The festival 

"Most probably the former: the latter, seen on the medals of Aurelian, 
only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Noris) an oriental victory. 

“The expression of Calpurnius (Eclog. i. 50), Niillos duccl capliva trium- 
phos, as applied to Rome, contains a very manifest allusion and censure. 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 109. [.xxx. Tyranni, Zenobia, c. 29,] 
Hieronym. in Chron, Prosper in Chron. Baronius supposes that Zenobius, 
uishop of Florence in the time of St Ambrose, was of her family, 

“ Vopisc, in Hist, August, p. 222. (Aurel. c. 39.] Eutropius, ix. 13 [9], 
Victor Junior, But Pollio, in Hist, August p. 196 [xxx, Tyranni, de Tetrico, 
sen. c, 23I, says that Tetricus was made corrector of all Italy. 

" Hist August, p. 197. [Vopisc. xsex. Tyranni, dc Tctrico jua c. 24.] 
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was protracted by theatrical representations, the games of the circus, 
the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval engage 
ments. Liberal donatives were distributed to the army and people 
and several institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, contributed 
to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A considerable portion of his ori¬ 
ental spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome; the Capitol, and 
every other temple, glittered with the offerings of his ostentatious 
piety; and the temple of the Sun alone received above fifteen thousand 
pounds of gold.*'’ This last was a magnificent structure, erected by the 
emperor on the side of the Quirinal hill, and dedicated, soon after the 
triumph, to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior priestess in a chapel 
of the Sun; a peculiar devotion to the god of Light was a sentiment 
which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy; and every step 
of his elevation, every victory of his reign, fortified superstition b) 
gratitude.*" 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and domestic foes 
of the republic. We are assured that, by his salutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious connivance, the lu.vuriant 
growth of a feeble and oppressive government, were eradicated through¬ 
out the Roman world." But if we attentively reflect how much swifter 
is the progress of corruption than its cure, and if we remember that the 
years abandoned to public disorders exceeded the months allotted to the 
martial reign of .Aurelian, we must confess that a few short intervals 
of peace were insufficient for the arduous work of reformation. Even 
his attempt to restore the integrity of the coin was opposed by a for¬ 
midable insurrection. The emperor’s vexation breaks out in one of his 
private letters: “ Surely,” says he, “ the gods have decreed that my life 
should be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the walls has just 
now given birth to a very serious civil war. The workmen of the mint, 
at the instigation of Felicissimus, a slave to whom I had intrusted an 
employment in the finances, have risen in rebellion. They are at length 
suppressed; but seven thousand of my soldiers have been slain in the 
contest, of those troops whose ordinary station is in Dacia and the 
camps along the Danube.” “* Other writers, who confirm the same 
fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after Aurelian’s triumph; that 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August. 222. [Aurel. c. 39.] Zosinius, 1 . i. fc. 61, p. 
53 l p. 56. He placed it in the images of Belus and of the Sun. which he 
had brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reign 
(Euseb. in Citron, [an. CCLXXV.J), but was most assuredly begun imme¬ 
diately on his accession. 

**See in the Augustan History, p. 210 [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 5], the omens of 
his fortune. His devotion to the sun appears in his letters, on his medals, 
and is mentioned in the Caesars of Julian. Commentaire de Spanheim, p. 109. 

” Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221 [Aurel. c. 37.] 

“ Hist. August p. 222. (Vopisc. Aurel c. 38.] Aurelian calls these soldiers 
Hiberi, Ripariensej, CastriaiU, and DaeiscL 
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the decisive engagement was fought on the Cselian hill; that the work¬ 
men of the mint had adulterated the coin; and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out good money in exchange 
for the bad, which the people were commanded to bring into the 
treasury.*" 

We might content ourselves with relating this extraordinary transac¬ 
tion, but we cannot dissemble how much, in its present form, it ap- 
pars to us inconsistent and incredible. The debasement of the coin 
is indeed well suited to the administration of Gallienus; nor is it un¬ 
likely that the instruments of the corruption might dread the inflexible 
justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the profit, must have 
been confined to a few; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they had injured against a monarch whom 
they had betrayed. We might naturally expect that such miscreants 
should have shared the public detestation with the informers and the 
other ministers of oppres.sion; and that the reformation of the coin 
should have been an action equally popular with the destruction of 
those obsolete accounts which, by the emperor’s order, were burnt in 
the forum of Trajan."" In an age when the principles of commerce 
were so imperfectly understood, the most desirable end might perhaps 
be effected by harsh and injudicious means; but a temporary grievance 
of such a mture can scarcely excite and support a serious civil war. 
The reptition of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the land or on the 
necessaries of life, may at last provoke those who will not, or who can¬ 
not, relinquish their country. But the case is far otherwise in every 
operation which, by wliatsover expedients, restores the just value of 
money. The transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent bene¬ 
fit, the loss is divided among multitudes; and if a few wealthy individ¬ 
uals experience a sensible diminution of treasure, with their riches 
they at the same time lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. However Aurelian might 
choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
of the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already pow¬ 
erful and discontented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was dis¬ 
tracted by faction. The people, towards whom the emperor, himself 
a plebeian, ^ways expressed a peculiar fondness, lived in perpetual 
dissension with the senate, the equestrian order, and the Prretorian 
guards.'* Nothing less than the firm though secret conspiracy of those 
orders, of the authority of the first, the wealth of the second, and the 
arms of the third, could have displayed a strength capable of contend- 

* Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 6t, p. 53] p. j6. Eutropius, ix. 14 [9]. Aurel. Victor, 
[de Cesar. 35.] 

^ IHist. August p. aaa. [Vopisc. Aurd. c. 39.] Aurel. Victor, fde Csesar. 

“It already raged before Aorclian's return from Egypt See VopiKus 
who quotes an original letter. Hist August p. 344. [Vopisc. Firmus, c. ?.] 
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ing in battle with the veteran legions of the Danube, v;hich, under the 
conduct of a martial sovereign, had achieved the conquest of the West 
and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, imputed with 
so little probability to the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used his vic¬ 
tory with unrelenting rigour.”- He was naturally of a severe disposi¬ 
tion. A peasant and a soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the im¬ 
pressions of sympathy, and he could sustain without emotion the sight 
of tortures and death. Trained from his earliest youth in the exercise 
of arms, he set too small a value on the life of a citizen, chastised by 
military execution the slightest offences, and transferred the stern dis¬ 
cipline of the camp into the civil administration of the laws. His love 
of justice often became a blind and furious passion; and, whenever he 
deemed his own or the public safety endangered, he disregarded the 
rules of evidence and the proportion of punishments. The unprovoked 
rebellion with which the Romans rewarded his services exasperated' 
his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the capital were involved 
in the guilt or suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of 
revenge urged the bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of the 
nephews of the emperor. The executioners (if we may use the ex¬ 
pression of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, the prisons were 
crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the death or absence of 
its most illustrious members.”-’ Nor was the pride of Aurelian less 
offensive to that assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of 
the restraints of civil institutions, he disdained to hold his power by 
any other title than that of the sword, and governed by right of con¬ 
quest an empire which he had saved and subdued.”* 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman princes, 
that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were better suited to the 
command of an army than to the government of an empire.”” Con¬ 
scious of the character in which nature and experience had enabled him 
to excel, he again took the field a few months after his triumph. It 
was expedient to exercise the restless temper of the legions in some 
foreign war, and the Persian monarch, exulting in the shame of Valerian, 
still braved with impunity the offended majesty of Rome. At the head 
of an army, less formidable by its numbers than by its discipline and 
valour, the emperor advanced as far as the Straits which divide Eu- 

"Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 22S. [Aurel c. 39.] The two Victori. 
Eutiopius, ix. 14 [9]. Zosimus (I i. p. 43) mentions only three senators, 
and places their death before the eastern war. 

" Nulla catenati feralis pompa scnatus 
Carnificum lassabit opus; nec carcere pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia Patres. Calpurn. Eclog. 1 . 60. 

** According to the younger Victor [Epitome, c. 35], he sometimes wore 
the diadem. Deuj and Dominus appear on his medals. 

“It was the observation of Diocletian. See Vopiscus in Hist. August, 
p. 224. [Aurel. c. 4+1 
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ropt from Asia. He there experienced that the most absolute power 
is a weak defence against the effects of despair. He had threatened 
one of his secretaries who was accused of extortion, and it was known 
that he seldom threatened in vain. The last hope which remained for 
the criminal wa.s to involve some of the principal officers of the army 
in hi.s danger, or at least in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting his mas¬ 
ter's hand, he showed them, in a long and bloody list, their own names 
devoted to death. Without suspecting or examining the fraud, they 
resolved to secure their lives by the murder of the empenir. On his 
march, between Bysantium and Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly at¬ 
tacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them a right to sur¬ 
round his per.son, and, after a short resistance, fell by the hand of 
Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved and trusted. He died 
regretted by the army, detested by tiie senate, but universally acknowl¬ 
edged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the useful though severe re¬ 
former of a degenerate .state.*^’ 


CHAPTER XII {375-285 A.D.) 

Conduct of the /Irtfiy atid Senate after the Death of Aurelian—Reigns of 
Tacitus, Prolms, Carus and his Sons 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, that, what¬ 
ever might be their conduct, their fate was commonly the same. A 
life of pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of indolence or glory, 
alike W to an untimely grave; and almost ever}' reign is closed by the 
same disgusting repetition of treason and murder. The death of Au¬ 
relian, however, is remarkable by its extraordinary consequences. The 
legions admired, lamented, and revenged their victorious chief. 
The artifice of his perfidious secretary was discovered and punished. The 
deluded conspirators attended the funeral of their injured sovereign 
with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and submitted to the unani¬ 
mous resolution of the military" order, which was signified by the fol¬ 
lowing epistle: “The brave and fortunate armies to the senate and 
people of Rome.—The crime of one man, and the error of many, have 
deprived us of the late emperor .Aurelian. May it please you, venerable 
lords and fathers! to place him in the number of the gods, and to 
appoint a successor whom your judgment shall declare worthy of the 
Imperial purple! None of those whose guilt or misfortune have con¬ 
tributed to our loss shall ever reign over us.” ^ The Roman senators 

••Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 23 i. fAurel c. 35, seq.] Zosimus, I. i. 
fc. 62] p. 57. Eutrop. ix. 15 fp]. The two Victors. 

* Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 222. f.Aurel. c. 41.] Aurelius Victor men¬ 
tions a formal deputation from the troops to the senate. 
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heard, without surprise, that another emperor had been assassinated in 
his camp; they secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aurelian: but the modest and 
dutiful address of the legions, w'hcn it was communicated in full assem¬ 
bly by the consul, diffused the most pleasing astonishment. Such hon¬ 
ours as fear and perhaps esteem could extort they liberally poured forth 
on the memory of their deceased sovereign. Such acknowledgments as 
gratitude could inspire they returned to the faithful armies of the re¬ 
public, who entertained so just a sense of the legal authority of the 
senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this llattcr- 
mg appeal, the most prudent of the assembly declined exposing their 
safety and dignity to the caprice of an armed multitude. 1'be strength 
of the legions was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those who 
may command are seldom reduced to the nece.s.sity of dissembling; 
but could it naturally be expected that a hasty repentance would cor- 
lect the inveterate habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers 
! elapse into their accustomed seditions, their imsolcncc might disgrace 
the majesty of the senate and prove fatal to the object of its choice. 
Motives like these dictated a decree by which the elecli(m of a new 
emperor was referred to the suffrage of the military order. 

The contention that ensued is one of the best attested but most im- 
j)robable events in the history of mankind." The troops, as if satiated 
with tlie exercise of power, again conjured the senate to invest one of 
its own body with the Imperial purple. The senate still persi.-^ted in its 
refusal: the army in its request. The reciprocal offer was pres.scd and 
rejected at least three times, and, whilst the obstinate modesty of either 
party was resolved to receive a master from the hands of the other, 
eight months insensibly elapsed; an amazing period of tranquil anar¬ 
chy, during w’hich the Roman world remained without a sovereign, 
without an usurper, and without a sedition. The generals and magis¬ 
trates appointed by Aurelian continued to execute their ordinary func¬ 
tions; and it is observed that a proconsul of..Asia was the only con¬ 
siderable person removed from his office in the whole course of the 
interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar but much less authentic is supposed to 

*Vopiscus. our principal authority, wrote at Rome sixteen years only after 
the death of .Aurelian; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, con- 
stanliy draws iiis matcriak from the Journals of the Senate and the original 
pajiers of the Ulpian library. Zosiinus and Zonaras appear as ignorant of 
this transaction as they were in general of the Roman constitution. 

[The date ghen in Vopiscus is "HI. Non I'cbr.” (.Aurel. c. 41); but as it 
3s m opposition to the statements of other authorities, svhich make the in¬ 
terregnum between the death of Aurelian and the elevation of Tacitus only 
SIX months, not eight as Gibbon says, Clinton proposed to read: “III. Non. 
Apr.’’ in place of ‘ill Non. Febr,.” which would place the death of Aurelian 
at the end of March. Tacitus was elected on 25th September, and during 
the interregnum Severina, the widow of Aurelian, was acknowledged as 
empress at Alexandria, since her Alexandrian coins bear only the years 0 
and 7, and -Aurelian died in the sixth year of his reign.— 0 . S.] 
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have happened after the death of Romuios, who, in his life and char¬ 
acter, bore srjme affinity with Aurelian. The throne was vacant during 
twelve months till the election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner by the union of the several 
orders of the state. But, in the time of Numa and Romulus, the 
arms of the people w'ere controlled by the authority of the Patricians; 
and the balance of freedom was easily preserved in a small and vir¬ 
tuous community,''' The decline of the Roman state, far different from 
its infancy, was attended with every circumstance that could banish 
from an interregnum the prospect of obedience and harmony: an im¬ 
mense and tumultuous capital, a wide extent of empire, the servile 
equality of desirotism, an army of four hundred thousand mercenaries, 
and the experience of frequent revolutions. Vet, notwithstanding all 
these temptations, the discipline and memory of .Aurelian still restrained 
the seditious temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. The llower of the legions maintained their stations on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and the Imperial standard awed the less pow¬ 
erful camps of Rome and of the provinces. A generous though tran¬ 
sient enthusiasm .seemed to animate the military order; and we may 
hope that a few real patriots cultivated the returning friendship of the 
army and the senate as the only expedient capable of restoring the 
republic to its ancient beauty and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the mur¬ 
der of Aurelian, the consul convoke an assembly of the senate, and 
reported the doubtful and dangerous situation of the empire. He 
slightly insinuated that the precarious loyalty of the soldiers depended 
on the chance of every hour and of every accident; but he represented, 
with the most convincing eloquence, the various dangers that might 
attend any farther delay in the choice of an emperor. Intelligence, he 
said, was already received that the Germans had passed the Rhine and 
occupied some of the strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. The 
ambition of the Persian king kept the East in perpetual alarms; Egypt, 
Africa, and Illyricum were exiioscd to foreign and domestic arms; and 
the levity of Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity 
of the Roman laws. The consul then, addressing himself to Tacitus, 
the first of the senators,* required his opinion on the important subject 
of a proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall 
esteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than that of kings. He 

•Liv. i, 17. Dion.vs. Halicarn, 1 . ii. fc. 57) p. 115. Plutarch in Numa 
[c, 2j, p. (io. Tlte first of these writers rehtes the story like an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of them prob- 
ably without some intermixture of fable. 

‘Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. 227 (Tacit, c, 4] calls him “prims sen- 
tentise consularis;” and soon afterwards Pnneeps senatus. It is natural to 
suppose tlial the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that humble title, resigned 
it to the most ancient of tlie senators. 
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claimed his descent from the philosophic historian whose writings will 
instruct the last generations of mankind.*^ The senator Tacitus was 
then seventy-five years of age.*^ The long period of his innocent life 
was adorned with wealth and honours. He had twice been invested 
with the consular dignity,' and enjoyed with elegance and sobriety his 
ample patrimony of between two and three millions sterling.'' The ex¬ 
perience of so many princes, whom he had esteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagabalus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, taught 
him to form a just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the tempta¬ 
tions of their sublime station. From the assiduous study of his im¬ 
mortal ancestor he derived the knowledge of the Roman constitution 
and of human nature.'* The voice of the people had already named 
Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of empire. I'he ungrateful 
rumour reached his ears, and induced him to seek the retirement of one 
of his villas in Campania. He had passed two months in the delight¬ 
ful privacy of Baia, when he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the 
consul to resume his honourable place in the senate, and to assist the 
republic with his counsels on this important occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from every quarter of the house, he was 
saluted with the names cf Augustus and Emperor. “ Tacitus Augustus, 
the gods preserve thee! we choose thee for our sovereign, to thy care 
we intrust the republic and the world. Accept the empire from the 
authority of the senate. It is due lo ihy rank, to thy conduct, to thy 
manners.*' As soon as the tumult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
attempted to decline the dangerous honour, and to express his wonder 
that they should elect his age and infirmities lo succeed the martial 
vigour of Aurelian. “ Are these limbs, conscript fathers! fitted to sus¬ 
tain the weight of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp? 
IBe variety of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the most 
tender management. ^ly exhausted strength scarcely enables me to 

‘The only objection to this gcneaIog>' is, that the historian was named 
Cornelius, the emperor Claudius, liut under the Lower Empire surnames 
were extremely various and uncertain. 

‘ Zonaras, I. xii. [c. 28] p. 637 [cd. Paris; p. 608, ed. Bonn]. The Alex¬ 
andrian Chronicle, by an obvious mistake, transfers that age to Aurelian. 

’ In the year 273 he was ordinary consul. But he must have been SufTectus 
many years before, and most probably under Valerian. 

"Bis millics octiuf/cutics. Vopiscus in Hist August, p. 229. [Tacit, c. 10.] 
This sum, according to the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of stiver, each of the value of three pounds 
sterling. But in the age of Tacitus the coin had lost much of its weight 
and purity. 

“After his accession he gave orders that ten copies of the historian shouW 
be annually transcribed and placed in the public libraries. The Roman li¬ 
braries have long since perished, and the most valuable part of Tacitus was 
preserved in a single MS., and discovered in a monastery of Westphalia. 
See Bayie, Dictionnaire, Art. Tacite, and Lipsius ad Annal. ii. 9. 
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discharge the duty of a senator; how insufficient would it prove to 
the arduous labours of war and government! Can you hope that the 
legions will respect a weak old man, whose days have been spent in the 
shade of peace and retirement? Can you desire that I should ever 
find reason to regret the favourable opinion of the senate? ” 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might possibly be sincere, was 
encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hundred 
voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, that the greatest of the 
Roman princes, N'uma, Trajan, Hadrian, and the .\ntonincs, had as¬ 
cended the throne in a very ,advanced season of life; that the mind, not 
the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the object of their choice; and 
that they expected from him no more than to guide by his wisdom the 
valour of the legions. The.se pressing though tumultuary instances 
were seconded by a more regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next 
on the consular bench to Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly 
of the evils which Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong and 
capricious youths, congratulated them on the election of a virtuous 
and experienced senator, and with a manly, though perhaps a selfish, 
freedom, exhorted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his elevation, 
and to seek a successor, not in his own family, but in the republic. The 
speech of Falconius was enforced by a general acclamation. The em¬ 
peror elect submitted to the authority of his country, and received the 
voluntary homage of his equals. The judgment of the senate was con¬ 
firmed by the consent of the Roman people and of the Prretorian 
guards." 

The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and 
principles. A grateful servant of the senate, he considered that national 
council as the author, and himsell as the subject, of the laws.’^ He 
studied to heal the wounds which Imperial pride, civil discord, and 
military violence had inflicted on the constitution, and to restore, at 
least, the image of the ancient republic as it had been preserved by’the 
policy of Augustus and the virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. It 
may not be useless to recapitulate some of the most important preroga- 
t'ves which the senate appeared to have regained by the election of 
Tiicitus." I. To invest one of their body, under the title of emperor, 
with the general command of the armies and the government of the 
frontier provinces. 2. To determine the list, or, as it was then styled, 

Vo]>iscus in Hist. August, p. 227. [Tacit, c. 4.] 

Hist. August, p. 228 [ifc. c, 7 ]. Tacitus addressed the Praetorians by the 
.ippellation of sanctissimi mililrs, and the people by that of sacralissimi 
Quirites. 

"In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of an hundred, as 
limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under .Augustus, and at 
length repealed by Justinian. See Casiubon ad locum Vopisci 

"See the Lives of Tacitus. Florianus, and Probus, in the Augustan His¬ 
tory; we may be well assured that whatever the soldier gave the senator had 
already given. 
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the College of Consuls. They were twelve in number, who, in succes¬ 
sive pairs, each during the space of two months, filled the year, and rep¬ 
resented the dignity of that ancient office. The auihorily of the sen¬ 
ate, in the nomination of the consuls, was exercised with such inde¬ 
pendent freedom, that no regard was paid to an irregular request of 
the emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. “ The senate,” ex¬ 
claimed Tacitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, “ understand 
the character of a prince whom they have chosen.” 3. I'o appoint the 
proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and to confer on all the 
magistrates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To receive appeals through the 
intermediate office of the prefect of the city from all the tribunals of 
the empire. 5. To give force and validity, by their decrees, to such as 
they should approve of the emperors edicts. 6. To these .several 
branches of authority we may add some inspection over the finances, 
since, even in the stern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from the public service.^^ 

Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to all the principal cities 
of the emfiire—Treves, Milan. Aquileia, Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens, 
.Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage—to claim their obedience, and to 
inform them of the happy revolution which had restored the Roman 
senate to its ancient dignity. Two of these epistles arc still extant. 
V\’e likewise possess two very singular fragments of the private cor- 
rt'sjiondence of the senators on this occasion. They discover the most 
(‘xcessive joy and the most unbounded hopes. “ Cast away your indo¬ 
lence,” it is thus that one of the senators addresses his friend, ” emerge 
from your retirements of Bais and Pulcoli. Give yourself to the city, 
to the senate. Rome flourishes, the whole republic flourishes. Thanks 
to Ihe-Roman army, to an army truly Roman, at length we have re¬ 
covered our just authority, the end of all our desires. We hear appeals, 
we appoint proconsuls, we create emperors; perhaps, too, we may re¬ 
strain them—to the wise a word is sufficient.” These lofty expecta¬ 
tions were, however, soon disappointed; nor, indeed, was it possible 
that the armies and the provinces should long obey the luxurious and 
unwarlike nobles of Rome. On the slightest touch the unsupported 
fabric of their pride and power fell to the ground. The expiring sen-* 
ate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed for a moment, and was extin¬ 
guished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
representation, unless it was ratified by the more substantial power 
of the legions. Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream of freedom 
and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and was there, 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 216. [Aurel. c. 20.] The passage is per¬ 
fectly clear, yet both Casaubon and Salmastus wish to correct it. 

Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 230, 232, 233. [Florian. c. 5 and 6.) The 
senators celebrated the happy restoration with h^tombs and public rejoicings. 
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by the Praetorian prafect, presented to the assembled troops as the 
prince whom they themselves had demanded, and whom the senate 
had bestowed. As soon as the praefect was silent the emperor ad¬ 
dressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence and propriety. He grati¬ 
fied their avarice by a liberal distribution of treasure under the names 
of pay and donative. He engaged their esteem by a spirited declara¬ 
tion that, although his age might disable him from the performance of 
military exploits, his counsels should never be unworthy of a Roman 
general, the successor of the brave Aurelian."’ 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations for a second 
expedition into the East, he had negotiated with the Alani, a Scythian 
people, who pitched their tents in the neighborhood of the lake Maetis. 
Those barbarians, allured by presents and subsidies, had promised to 
invade Persia with a numerous body of light cavalry. They were faith¬ 
ful to their engagements; but when they arrived on the Roman frontier 
Aurelian was already dead, the design of the Persian war was at least 
suspended, and the generals who, during the interregnum, exercised a 
doubtful authority, were unprepared either to receive or to oppose 
them. Provoked by such treatment, which they considered as trifling 
and perfidious, the .Alani had recourse to their own valour for their 
payment and revenge; and as they moved with the usual swiftness of 
Tartars, they had soon spread themselves over the provinces of Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions who, from the opposite 
shores of the Bosphorus, could almost distinguish the flames of the 
cities and villages, impatiently urged their general to lead them against 
the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus was suitable to his age and sta¬ 
tion. He convinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the power, 
of the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, appeased by the punctual 
discharge of the engagements which Aurelian had contracted with them, 
relinquished their booty and captives, and quietly retreated to their 
own deserts beyond the Phasis. Against the remainder, who refused 
peace, the Roman emperor waged, in person, a successful war. Sec¬ 
onded by an army of brave and experienced veterans, in a few weeks 
he delivered the provinces of Asia from the terror of the Scythian 
invasion.” 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans¬ 
ported in the depth of winter from the soft retirement of Campania to 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccustom^ hard- 

“Hist. Augmt. p. 228. [Vopisc. Tacit, c. 8.] 

"Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 230. [Tacit, c. 13.] Zosimus, I. i. [c. 63] 
p. 57. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 28] p. 637 [ed. Paris; p. 608, ed. Bonn], Two 
passages in the Life of Probus (p. 236. 238 [Vopisc. Probus, c. 8 and 12]) 
convince me that these Scythian invaders of Pontus were Alani. If we 
may believe Zosimus ( 1 . i. [c. 64] p. j8). Florianus pursued them as far at 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus. But he had scarcely time for so long and difficult 
an expedition. 
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ships of a military life. The fatigues of the body were aggravated by 
the cares of the mind. For a while the angry and selfish passions of 
the soldiers had been suspended by the enthusiasm of public virtue. 
They soon broke out with redoubled violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in the tent of the aged emperor. His mild and amiable char¬ 
acter served only to inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tormented 
with factions which he could not assuage, and by demands which it was 
impossible to satisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he had con¬ 
ceived of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced 
that the licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble restraint of 
laws, and his last hour was hastened by anguish and disappointment. 
It may be doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued their hands in the 
blood of this innocent prince.^” It is certain that their insolence was 
the cause of his death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a 
reign of only six months and alwut twenty days."^ 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed before his brother Florianus 
showed himself unworthy to reign by the hasty usurpation of the pur¬ 
ple, without expecting the approbation of the senate. The reverence 
for the Roman constitution, which yet influenced the camp and the 
provinces, was sufficienlly strong to dispose them to censure, but not 
to provoke them to oppose, the precipitate ambition of f'lorianus. The 
discontent would have evaporated in idle murmurs, had not the gen¬ 
eral of the East, the heroic Probus, boldly declared himself the avenger 
of the senate. The contest, however, was still unequal; nor could the 
most able leader, at the head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and 
Syria, encounter, with any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, 
whose irresistible strength appeared to support the brother of Tacitus. 
But the fortune and activity of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened 
and consumed away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer 
proved remarkably unwholesome. Their numbers were diminished by 
frequent desertion, the passes of the mountains were feebly defended; 
Tarsus opened its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when they had 
permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about three months, delivered 
the empire from civil war by the easy sacrifice of a prince whom they 
despised." 

“Eutropius [p, c. lo] and Aurelius Victor [c. 36} only say that he died; 
Victor Junior adds, that it was of a fever. Zosimus [i. 63, p. 55] and Zonaras 
fxii. c. 26] afiirm that he was killed by the soldiers. Vopiscus [Tacit, c 13] 
mentions both accounts, and seems to hesitate. Yet surely these jarring opin¬ 
ions are easily reconciled. 

"According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred days. 

"Hist. August p. 231. [Vopiscus, Florian. c. i-l Zosimus, 1 . I [c. 64, 
P- 56] p. 58. 59. Zonaras, I. xii. [c. 29, p. 609I p. 637. Aurelius Victor (de 
Oesar. c. 37] says that Probus assumed die empire in Illyricum; an opinion 
which (though adopted by a very leaned man) would throw that period of 
history into inextricable confusion. 
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The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly erased 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate em¬ 
peror was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his successors. The 
children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted to descend into a pri¬ 
vate station, and to mingle with the general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to their innocence. 
When Tacitus was elected by the senate he resigned his ample patri¬ 
mony to the public service,*' an act of generosity specious in appear¬ 
ance, but which evidently disclosed his intention of transmitting the 
empire to his descendants. The only consolation of their fallen state 
was the remembrance of transient greatness, and a distant hope, the 
child of a flattering pn)j)hecy, that, at the cna of a thousand years, a 
monarch of the race of Tacitus .should arise, the protector of the sen¬ 
ate, the restorer of Rome, and the lonqueror of the whole earth.*- 

'I’he peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and 
Aurelian to the sinking em]flre, had an equal right to glory in the 
elevation of Frobus.”' Above twenty years before, the emperor Vale¬ 
rian, with his usual penetration, had discovered the rising merit of the 
young soldier, on w’hom he conferred the rank of tribune long before 
the age prescribed by the military regulations. The tribune soon jus¬ 
tified his choice by a victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which 
he saved the life of a near relation of Valerian; and deserved to receive 
from the emperor’s hand the collars, bracelets, spears, and banners, the 
mural and the civic crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved by 
ancient Rome for successful valour. The third, and afterwards the 
tenth, legion were intrusted to the command of Probus, who, in every 
step of his promotion, showed himself superior to the station which he 
filled. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile, by turns afforded him the most splendid occasions of dis¬ 
playing his {)ersonaI prowess and his conduct in war. Aurelian was 
indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more indebted for 
the honest courage with which he often checked the cruelty of his 
master. Tacitus, who desired by the abilities of his generals to supply 
his own deficiency of military talents, named him commander-in-chief 
of all the eastern provinces, with five times the usual salary, the prom¬ 
ise of the consulship, and the hope of a triumph. When Probus as¬ 
cended the Imperial throne he was about forty-four years of age;** in 

"Hist, August, p. 220 . (Vopisc. Tacit, c. lo.j 

"He was to send judges to the Parthians, Pcr.sians. and Sarmatians, a 
president to Taprobana, and a proconsul to the Roman i.sland (supposed 
by Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such a history as mine (says 
Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist a thousand years to expose 
or justify the prediction. 

" For tho private hfe of Probus, sec Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 234-237. 
[Probus, c. 3, 

"According to the Alexandrian chronicle, he was fifty at the time of his 
death. 
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the full possession of his fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms against Flori- 
anus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. Vet, if we may 
credit his own professions, very far from being desirous of the empire, 
he had accepted it with the most sincere reluctance. “ But it is no 
longer in my power,” says Probus in a private letter, “ to lay down a 
title so full of envy and of danger. I must continue to personate the 
character which the soldiers have imposed upon me.” His dutifu* 
address to the senate displayed the sentiments, or at least the language, 
of a Roman patriot: “When you elected one of your order, conscript 
falhersi to succeed the emperor Aurelian, you acted in a miinner .suit¬ 
able to your justice and wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns of 
the world, and the power which you derive from your ancestors will 
descend to your posterity. Happy would it have been if Florianus, 
instead of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inheritance, 
had expected what your majesty might determine, either in his favour, 
or in that of any other person. The prudent soldiers have punished 
his rashness. To me they have offered the title of Augustus; but I sub¬ 
mit to your clemency my pretensions and my merits.””^ When this 
rcs})ectful epistle was read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction that Probus should condescend thus humbly 
to solicit a sceptre which he already possessed. They celebrated with 
the warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mod¬ 
eration. A decree immediately passed, without a dissenting voice, to 
ratify the election of the eastern armies, and to confer on their chief 
all the several branches of the imperial dignity: the names of Casar 
and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, the right of making 
in the same day three motions in the senate,-' the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the proconsular command; a 
mode of investiture which, though it seemed to multiply the authority 
of the empe'ror, expressed the constitution of the ancient republic. The 
reign of Probus corresponded with this fair beginning. The senate 
was permitted to direct the civil administration of the empire. Their 
faithful general asserted the honour of the Roman arms, and often laid 
at their feet crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his 
numerous victories.-* Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must 

“The letter was addressed to the Praetorian pracfect, whom (on condition 
of his good behaviour) he promised to continue in his great office. See Hist. 
August, p. 237. (Vopisc. Probus, c. 10.] 

** Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 237 (m Probo, c. iij. The date of the letter 
is assuredly faulty. Instead of Non. Februar. we may read Non. August. 

”Hist. August, p. 238. (Vopisc ib. c. i2.] It is odd that the senate should 
treat Probus less favourably than Marcus Antoninus. That prince had re¬ 
ceived, even before the death of Pius. Jus quint<s rdationis. See Capitolin, 
in Hist. August, p. 24 (in M. Anton, c. 6J. 

"Sec the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate after his German victories. 
Hist. August, p. 239. [Vopisc Prob. c 15.] 
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secretly have demised tieir indolence and weakness. Though it w^ 
every moment in their power to rep^ the disgraceful edict of GaJli- 
enuSj the proud successors of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in their 
exclusion from all military employments. They soon experienced that 
those who refuse the sword must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the enemies of 
Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an increase of fury 
and of numbers. They were again vanquished by the active vigour 
of Probus, who, in a short reign of about six years,"® equalled the fame 
of ancient heroes, and restored peace and order to every province of the 
Roman world. The dangerous frontier of Rhstia he so firmly secured 
that he left it without the suspicion of an enemy. He broke the wan¬ 
dering power of the Sarmatian tribes, and by the terror of his arms 
compelled those barbarians to relinquish their spoil. The Gothic nation 
courted the alliance of so warlike an emperor.®® He attacked the 
Isaurians in their mountains, besieged and look several of their strong¬ 
est castles,and flattered himself that he had for ever suppressed a 
domestic foe whose independence so deeply wounded the majesty of 
the empire. The troubles excited by the usurper Firmus in the Upper 
Egypt had never been perfectly append, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Copios, fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, still maintained 
an obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to have alarmed the court 
of Persia,®* ** and the Great King sued in vain for the friendship of 
Probus. Most of the exploits which distinguished his reign were 
achieved by the personal valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch 
that the writer of his Life expresses some amazement how, in so short 
a time, a single man could be present in so many distant wars. The re¬ 
maining actions he intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the judicious 
choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part of his glory. Carus, Dio¬ 
cletian, Maximian, Constantius, Gaierius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, 
and a crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported the 
throne, were trained to arms in the severe school of Aurelian and 
Probus.” 


* The date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly ascer¬ 
tained by Cardinal Norss in his learned work, De Epochis Syro-Macedonum, 
p, 96-105. A passage of Eusebius connects the second year of Probus with 
the eras of several of the Syrian cities. 

"VopUcus in Hist. August, p. 239. [Prob, c. 16.I 

** Zosimus ( 1 . i. [c. 69. p. 62-65) us a very long and trifling story 
of Lydius the Isaurian robber. 

"Zosim. 1 . i. fc. 7} p. 65. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239 24a [Prob. 
£. 17.) But it secm.s incredible that the defeat of tbe savages of ./E^iopia 
could affect the Persian monarch. 

“Besides these well-known chiefs, several others are named by Vopiscus 
(Hist August p. 241 [Prob. c. 2a]), whose actions have not reached our 
Imowledge. 
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But the most important service which Probus rendered to the repub¬ 
lic was the deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of seventy flourishinjr 
cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, who, since the death 
of Aurelian, had ravaged that great province with impunity.'** Among 
the various multitude of those fierce invaders, we may distinguish, with 
some degree of clearness, three great armies, or rather nations, succes¬ 
sively vanquished by the valour of Probus. He drove back the Franks 
into their morasses; a descriptive circumstance from whence we may 
infer that the confederacy known by the manly appellation of Free 
already occupied the fiat maritime country, intersected and almost 
overflown by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, and that several 
tribes of the Frisians and Batavians had acceded to their alliance. He 
vanquished the Burgundians, a considerable people of the \'andalic 
race. They had wandered in quest of bwiy from the banks of the 
Oder to those of the Seine. They esteemed themselves sufficiently 
fortunate to purchase, by the restitution of all their booty, the permis¬ 
sion of an undisturbed retreat. They attempted to elude that article 
of the treaty. Their punishment was immediate and terrible.*'’ But 
of ail the invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, a 
distant people who reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of 
Poland and Silesia. ’" In the Lygian nation the Arii held the first rank 
by their numbers and fierceness. “ The Arii ” (it is thus that they are 
described by the energy of Tacitus) “ study to improve by art and cir¬ 
cumstances the innate terrors of their barbarism. Their shields are 
black, their bodies are painted black. They choose for the combat the 
darkest hour of the night. Their host advances, covered as it were 
with a funeral shade;"’ nor do they often find an enemy capable of 
sustaining so strange and infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, the 
eyes are the first vanquished in battle.” Yet the arms and discipline 

“See the Csesars of Julian (p. 314], and Hist. August, p. 238, 240, 241. 
Vopisc. Prob. c. 13, c. 18, sqq. 

“Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 68] p. 62. Hist August p. 238. (Vopisc. Probus, c. 
13, 14.] But the latter supposes the punishment inflicted with the consent 
of their kings: if so, it was partial, like the offence. 

“See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1 . iii. Ptolemy places in their country 
the city of Calisia, probably Calish m Silesia. 

[In all proliability the Burgundians were a German people, whereas the 
Vandals were of Slavonic extraction. The Lyggi or Lygii seems to have 
the generic name of the Slavonians on the Vistula. They are thought to 
be the same people as those called Lekhs by Nestor, the Russian chronicler 
of the twelfth century. The Lekhs or Letts are the ancestors of the Poles, 
the Lcttic divi.sion of the great Slavonic family comprehending the Lithuanian, 
the Old Prussian, and the Lettish, the language of Courland and Livonia. 
- 0 . S.] 

*'Feralis umbra is the expression of Tacitus: it is surely a very bold one. 
(The words of Tacitus arc “umbra feraKs excrcitus terrorem inferunt.” 
Gibbon is here mistaken, “umbra” being in the ablative case.— 0 . S.] 

"Tacit Germania (c. 43). 
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af the Romans easily discomfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii 
were defeated in a general engagement, and Semno, the most renowned 
of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. That prudent em¬ 
peror, unwilling to reduce a brave people to despair, granted them an 
honourable capitulation, and permitted them to return in safety to their 
native country, Rut the losses which they suffered in the march, the 
battle, and the retreat, br(»ke the power of the nation: nor is the Lygian 
name ever repeated in the history either of Germany or of the empire, 
'i'he deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four hun¬ 
dred th()u.s;md of the invaders; a work of labour to the Romans, and 
of expense to the emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head of 
every barbaiian.-'’ But as the fame of warriors is built on the destruc¬ 
tion of human kind, we may naturally susjject that the sanguinary ac¬ 
count was nmltiplietl by the avarice of the soldiers, and accepted with¬ 
out any wiy :;c‘\cre examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had confined 
llieir ambition to a defensive war against the nations (d Germany, who 
perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire. The more daring 
I’robiis {mrsued his Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
Ills invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the Neckar. He 
was fully convinced that nothing could reconcile the minds of the bar¬ 
barians to peace, unless they experienced in their own country the 
calamities of war. Germany, exhausted by the ill success of the last 
emigration, was astonished by his presence. Nine of the most con- 
sideraldc princes refxiired to his camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. 
Such a treaty was humbly received by the Germans as it pleased the 
conqueror to dictate. He exacted a strict restitution of the effects and 
capti\'e 3 which they had carried away from the provinces; and obliged 
their own magistrates to punish the more obstinate robbers who pre¬ 
sumed to detain any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute of corn, 
cattle, and hor.ses, the only wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the 
u.«^e of the garrisons which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts of compelling the Ger¬ 
mans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and to trust their differences 
to the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. To accomplish these 
salutary ends, the constant residence of an Imperial governor, sup¬ 
ported by a numerous army, was indispensably requisite. Probus there¬ 
fore judged it more expedient to defer the execution of so great a de¬ 
sign; which was indeed rather of specious than solid utility.Had 
Germany been reduced into the state of a province, the Romans, with 
immense labour and expense, would have acquired only a more exten- 

•Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 238 |Proli. c. 14.] 

•Hist. August, p. 238, 239. (V'opisc. Probus, c. 14, sqq.] Vopiscus quotes 
a letter fc. 15] from the emperor to the senate, in which he mentions his 
design ot reducing Germany into a province. 
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sive boundary to defend against the fiercer and more active barbarians 
of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the condi¬ 
tion of subjects, Probus contented himself with the humble expedient ot 
raising a bulwark against their inroads. The country which now forms 
the circle of Swabia had been left desert in the age of Augustus by the 
emigration of its ancient inhabitants.''^ The fertility of the soil soon 
attracted a new colony from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds 
of adventurers, of a roving temper and of desperate fortunes, occupied 
the doubtful possession, and acknowledged, by the payment of tithes, 
the majesty of the empire.'*' To protect these new subjects, a line of 
frontier garrisons was gradually extended from the Rhine to the Dan¬ 
ube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that m<Kle of defence began 
to be practised, these garrisons were connected and covered i)y a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades. In the place of .so rude a bul¬ 
wark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of a considerable 
height and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances, h'rom the 
neighbourhood of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched 
across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as Wimpfen on the 
N'eckar, and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a 
winding course of near two hundred miles.*'* This important barrier, 
uniting the two mighty streams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through which the barbarians, and 
particularly the Alemanni, could penetrate with the greatest facility 
into the heart of the empire. But the experience of the world, from 
China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying any ex¬ 
tensive tract of country.''* An active enemy, who can select and vary 
his points of attack, must in the end discover some feeble spot, or 
some unguarded moment. The strength, as well as the attention, of 
the defenders is divided; and such are the blind effects of terror on the 
firmest troops that a line broken in a single place is almost instantly 
deserted. The fate of the wall which Probus erected may confirm the 
genera] observation. Within a few years after his death it was over¬ 
thrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, universally ascribed *10 

Strabo, 1 . vii. [p. 290]. According to Velleius Paterculus (ii. 108, 109), 
Maroboduu.s led his Marcomanm into Bohemia: Cluverius (German. Antiq. 
in. 8) proves that it was from Sw'abia 

* These settlers, from the payment of tithes, were denominated Decumates. 
Tacit, Germania, c. 29. 

“Sec notes dc I’Abbe dc la Blrterie a la Germanic de Tacite, p. 183. His 
account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the Alsaiia 
JUusIraio of Schapflm. 

**Sce Rechcrches sur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 81-102. The 
anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe in general, and with 
Germany in particular: with regard to the latter, he quotes a work of M. 
Hanselman; but he seems to confound the wall of Probus, designed against 
the Alemanni. with the fortification of the Mattiaci, constructed in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort against the Catti. 
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the power of the Dseraon, now serve only to excite the wonder of the 
Swabian peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by Probus on the 
vanquished nations of Germany was the obligation of supplying the 
Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, the bravest and most 
robust of their youth. The emperor dispersed them through all the 
provinces, and distributed this dangerous reinforcement, in small bands 
of fifty or sixty each, among the national troops; judiciously observing 
that the aid which the republic derived from the barbarians should be 
felt but not seen.*'’ Their aid was now become necessary. The feeble 
elegance of Italy and the internal provinces could no longer support 
the weight of arms. The hardy frontier of the Rhine and Danube 
Btill produced minds and bodies equal to the labours of the camp; but 
a perpetual series of wars had gradually diminished their numbers. 
The infrequency of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, affected the 
principles of population, and not only destroyed the strength of the 
present, but intercepted the hope of future generations. 'I'he wisdom 
of Probus embraced a great and beneficial plan of replenishing the 
exhausted frontiers by new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments of husbandry, and 
every encouragement that might engage them to educate a rare of 
soldiers for the service of the republic. Into Britain, and most probably 
into Cambridgeshire,*'’’ he transported a considerable body of Vandals. 
The impossibility of an escape reconciled them to their situation, and 
in the subsequent troubles of that island they approved themselves the 
most faithful servants of the state.” Great numbers of Franks and 
Gepidic were settled on the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An 
hundred thousand Bastarnje, expelled from their own country, cheer¬ 
fully accepted an establishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the 
manners and sentiments of Roman subjects."** But the expectations 
of Probus were too often disappointed. The impatience and idleness 
of the barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of agriculture. Their 
unconquerable love of freedom, rising against despotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to then«e!ves and to the provinces,*” 
nor could these artificial supplies, however repeated by succeeding 
emperors, restore the important limit of Gaul and Illyricum to its 
ancient and native vigour. 

“He di.stribulvd about fifty or sixty barbarians to a Numcrus, as it was 
tlien called, a corps with whose established number we arc not exactly ac¬ 
quainted. 

“Camden's Britannia, Introduction, p. 136; but he s])caks from a very 
doubtful conjecture. 

*’Zosimus, 1 . i. |c. 68J p. 62. According to V'opiscus, another body of 
Vandals was less faithful 

“Hist. August, p. 240. fVopisc. Probus, c 18.} They were probably ex¬ 
pelled by the Goths. Zosim. 1 . i. [c 71] p. 66. 

• Hist. August, p. 240 IVopisc. 1 . c.) 
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Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new settlements, and 
disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small number returned to 
their own country. For a short season they might wander in arms 
through the empire, but in the end they were surely destroyed by the 
power of a warlike emperor. The successful rashness of a party of 
Franks was attended, however, with such memorable consequences 
that it ought not to be passed unnoticed. They had been established 
by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view of strengthening 
the frontier against the inroads of the Alani. A fleet stationed in one 
■jf the harbours of the Euxine fell into the hands of the Franks; and 
they resolved, through unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped through 
the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and, cruising along the Mediter 
ranean, indulged their appetite for revenge and plunder by frequent 
descents on the unsuspecting shores of .Asia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the navies of Athens and 
Carthage had formerly been sunk, was sacked by a handful of bar¬ 
barians, who massacred the greatest part of the trembling inhabitants. 
From the island of Sicily the Franks proceeded to the Columns of 
Hercules, trusted themselves to the ocean, coasted round Spain and 
Gaul, and, steering their triumphant course through the British 
Channel, at length finished their surprising voyage by landing in 
safety on the Batavian or Frisian shores.*" The example of their 
success, instructing their countrymen to conceive the advantages and 
to despise the dangers of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising 
spirit a new road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it was almost 
impossible that he could at once contain in obedience every part of 
his wide-extended dominions. The barbarians who broke their chains 
had seized the favourable opportunity of a domestic war. When the 
emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the command of 
the East on Saturninus. That general, a man of merit and experience, 
was driven into rebellion by the absence of his sovereign, the levity of 
the Alexandrian people, the pressing instances of his friends, and his 
own fears; but from the moment of his elevation he never entertained 
a hope of empire or even of life. “ Alas! ” he said, “ the republic has 
lost a useful servant, and the rashness of an hour has destroyed the 
services of many years. You know not,” continued he, “ the misery of 
sovereign power: a sword is perpetually suspended over our head. We 
dread our very guards, we distrust our companions. The choice of 
action or of repose is no longer in our disposition, nor is there any age, 
or character, or conduct, that can protect us from the censure of envy. 
In thus exalting me to the throne, you have doomed me to a life of 
cares, and to an untimely fate. The only consolation which remains 

” Panegyr. Vet. v. 18. Zosimus, L i. [c. gx] p, 66. 
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is the assurance that I shall not fall alone.” But as the former part 
of his prediction was verified by the victory, so the latter was dis¬ 
appointed by the clemency, of Probus. That amiable prince attempted 
even to save the unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldiers. 
He had more than once solicited the usurper himseU to place some 
confidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so highly esteemed his 
character that he had punished as a malicious informer the first who 
related the improbable news of his defection,"’- Saturninus might 
perhaps have embraced the generous offer had he not been restrained 
by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and 
their hopes more sanguine, than those of their e.xperienced leader. 

I’he revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extinguished in the East 
before new troubles were excited in the West by the rebellion of 
Bonosus and Proculus in (laul. The most distinguished merit of those 
two officers was their respective prowess, of the one in the combats of 
Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus,yet neither of them were 
destitute of courage and capacity, and both sustained with honour 
the august character which the fear of punishment had engaged them 
to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the superior genius of 
Probus. He used the victory with his accustomed moderation, and 
spared the fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent families."'^ 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed ail the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the slate. His mild but steady administration confirmed 
the re-establishment of the public tranquillity; nor was there left in 
the provinces a hostile barbarian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive 
the memory of past disorders. It was time that the emperor should 
revisit Rome, and celebrate his own glory and the general happiness. 
The triumph due to the valour of Probus was conducted with a mag¬ 
nificence suitable to his fortune; and the people, who had so lately 
admired the trophies of .Aurelian, gazed with equal pleasure on those 
of his heroic successor.*^^ We cannot on this occasion forget the 
desperate courage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near six 
hundred others, for the inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdain- 

“ X'opiscus in Ibst. .AuRust. p. 245, 246 [in Satnrnino, c. 10]. The un¬ 
fortunate orator had studied rhetoric at Carthage; and was therefore more 
probably a Moor (Zosini. 1 . i. |c. 66| p 60) than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 

“Zonaras, I. xu. Ic. 29] p. (ijiS [ed. Par.; p 600, ed. Donn ] 

“A very surprising mslanee is recorded of the prowess of Proculus. He 
had taken one hundred Sarmatiaii virgins. The rest of the story he must 
relate in his own language Ex his uiia node decern inivi; omnes tamcn, 
quod in me erat. mulicres iiitra dies qumdccim reddidi. Vopiscus in Hist. 
August, p. 246 [in Proculo. 12I. 

“ Proculus. who was a native of Albengue on the Genoese coast, armed 
two thousand of his own slaves. His riches were great, but they were ac¬ 
quired by robber>’. It was afterwards a saring of his family, sibi non placere 
esse vel principes vel latrones. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247 [in Proculo, 
I 3 l- 

“ Hist. .Auffust. p. 240. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. IQ-I 
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ing to shed their blood for the amusement of the populace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their confinement, and filled the 
streets of Rome with blood and confusion. .After an obstinate resist¬ 
ance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular forces; 
but they obtained at least an honourable death, and the satisfaction 
of a just revenge/’*^ 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of Probus was 
less cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and exact. The 
latter had punished the irregularities of the soldiers with unrelenting 
severity, the former prevented them by employing the legions in con¬ 
stant and useful labours. When Probus commandevi in Egypt, he 
executed many considerable works for the splendour and benefit of that 
lich country. The navigation of the Kile, so important to Rome itself, 
was improved: and temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were con¬ 
structed by the hands of the soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, 
as engineers, and as husbandmen.^’" It was reported of Hannibal that, 
in order to preserve his troops from the dangerous temptations of idle¬ 
ness, he had obliged them to form large plantations of olive-trees along 
the coast of Africa.*^" From a similar principle, Probus exercised his 
legions in covering with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, 
and two considerable spots are described which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labour.'^** One of these, known under the name of 
Mount Alma, was situated near Sirmium, the country where Probus \ as 
born, for which he ever retained a partial affection, and whose grati¬ 
tude he endeavoured to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unhealthy tract of marshy ground. An army thus employed constituted 
perhaps the most useful as well as the bravest portion of Roman 
subjects. 

But, in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, the best of men, 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, arc subject to forget 
the bounds of moderation; nor did Probus himself sufficiently consult 
the patience and disposition of his fierce legionaries.*^ The dangers of 
the military profession seem only to be compensated by a life of 
pleasure and idleness; but If the duties of the soldier arc incessantly 

“Zosim. 1 . i. fc. 71] p. 66. 

” Hist. August, p. 2,36. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 9.] 

“Aurcl. Victor, in Prob. [Dc Caesar, c. 37.J But the policy of Hannibal, 
unnoticed by any more ancient writer, is irreconcilable with the history of 
his life. He left Africa when he was nine years old, returned to it when he 
was forty-five, and immediately lost his army in the decisive battle of Zama. 
Livius, XXX. 35. 

“Hist. August, p. 240. IVopisc, Probus, c. 18.] Eutrop. ix. 17 [7]. Aurel. 
Victor, in Prob. Victor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, 
and granted a general permission of planting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Pannonians. 

"Julian [Caesares, p. 314] bestows a severe, and indeed excessive, censure 
on the rigour of Probus, who, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 
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aggravated by the labours of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the intolerable burden or shake it off with indignation. The imprudence 
of Probus is said to have inflamed the discontent of his troops. More 
attentive to the interests of mankind than to those of the army, he 
expressed the vain hope that, by the establishment of universal peace, 
he should soon abolish the necessity of a standing and mercenary 
force."’ The unguarded expression proved fatal to him. In one of the 
hottest days of summer, as he severely urged the unwholesome labour 
of draining the marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, 
on a sudden threw down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke 
out into a furious mutiny. The emperor, conscious of his danger, took 
refuge in a lofty tower constructed for the purpose of surveying the 
progress of the work.*" The tower was instantly forced, and a thousand 
swords were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfortunate Probus. 
The rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had been gratified. They 
then lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the severity of the emperor 
whom they had massacred, and ha.stencd to perpetuate, by an honour¬ 
able monument, the memory of his virtues and victories."’ 

When the legions had indulged their grief and repentance for the 
death of Probus, their unanimous consent declared Carus, his Prsetorian 
przefecl, the most deserving of the Imperial throne. Every circum¬ 
stance that relates to this prince appears of a mixed and doubtful 
nature. He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen; and affected to 
compare the purity of his blood with the foreign, and even barbarous, 
origin of the preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of his con¬ 
temporaries, very far from admitting his claim, have variously deduced 
his own birth, or that of his parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, or 
from Africa.** Though a soldier, he had received a learned education; 
though a senator, he was invested with the first dignity of the army; 
and in an age when the civil and military professions began to be 
irrecoverably separated from each other, they were united in the person 
of Carus. Notwithstanding the severe justice which he exercised 
against the assassins of Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was 
highly indebted, be could not escape the suspicion of being accessory 
to a deed from whence he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, 
at least before his elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue and 

"Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 241 fin Probo, c. 20]. He lavishes on this 
idle hope a large stock of very fooli^ eloquence. 

•Turris ferrata. It seems to have been a movable tower, and cased with 
iron. 

•[Hie] Probus, et vere probus situs cst; Victor omnium gentium Bar- 
bararum: victor etiam tyrannorum. fVopisc. Prob. c. 2i | 

“Yet all this may be conciliated. He was bom at Narbonne in Illyricum, 
confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of that name in Gaul. 
His father might be an African, and his mother a noble Roman. Cams 
himself was educated in the capital See Scaliger, Animadversion, ad Euseb. 
Chron. p. 241. 
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abilities; but his austere temper insensibly degenerated into morose¬ 
ness and cruelty; and the imperfect writers of his life almost hesitate 
whether they shall not rank him in the number of Roman tyrants.®® 
When Carus assumed the purple he was about sixty years of age, and 
his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, had already attained the season 
of manhood."" 

The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was the repen¬ 
tance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful regard for the civil 
power which they had testified after the unfortunate death of Aurelian. 
The election of Carus was decided without expecting the approbation 
of the senate, and the new emperor contented himself with announc¬ 
ing, in a cold and stately epistle, that he had ascended the vacant 
throne."” A behaviour so very opposite to that of his amiable prede¬ 
cessor afforded no favourable presage of the new reign: and the Romans, 
deprived of power and freedom, asserted their privilege of licentious 
murmurs."" The voice of congratulation and flattery was not however 
silent; and we may still peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an eclogue 
which was composed on the accession of the emperor Carus. Two 
shepherds, avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. 
On a spreading beech they discover some recent characters. The rural 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails the approach 
of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking weight of the 
Roman world, shall extinguish war and faction, and once again restore 
the innocence and security of the goldim age.’" 

It is more than probable that these elegant trifles never reached the 
ears of a veteran general who, with the consent of the legions, was 
preparing to execute the long-suspended design of the Persian war. 
Before his departure for this distant expedition, Cams conferred on his 
two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Cffisar, and, investing 
the former with almost an equal share of the Imperial power, directed 
the young prince first to suppress some troubles which had arisen in 
Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of his residence at Rome, and to 

“ Probus had requested of the senate an equestrian statue and a marble 
palace, at the public expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of 
Carus. Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 249 fin Caro, c. 6|. 

“Vopiscus m Hist. August, p. 242, 249 [in Probo, c. 24; in Caro, c. 3|. 
Julian excludes the emperor Carus and both his sons from the banquet of 
the Cjcsars. 

""John Malala, tom, i. p. 401 fed. Oxon.; p. 129, ed. Ven.; p. 303, ed. Bonn]. 
But the authority of that ignorant Gre^ is very slight. He ridiculously 
derives from Carus the city of Carrh* and the province of Caria, the latter 
of which is mentioned by Homer. 

"Hist. August, p. 249. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 5.} Carus congratulated the 
senate that one of their own order was made emperor. 

•Hist. August, p. 242. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 24-1 

"See the first eclogue of Calphurnitis. The d«ign of it is preferred by 
Fontenelie to that of Virgil’s Pollio. Sec tom. iii. p. 148. 
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assume the government of the Western provinces.'^ The safety of 
Illyricum was confirmed by a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians; 
sixteen thousand of those barbarians remained on the field of battle, 
and the number of captives amounted to twenty thousand. The old 
emperor, animated with the fame and prospect of victory, pursued his 
march, in the midst of winter, through the countries of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, and at length, with his younger son Xumerian, arrived on 
the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his troops the opulence 
and luxury of the enemy whom they were about to invade. 

I'he successor of Arlaxerxes, Varanes, or Bahram, though he had 
subdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike nations of Upper Asia,"- 
was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and endeavoured to retard 
their progress by a negotiation of peace. His ambassadors entered the 
camp about sunset, at the time when the troops were satisfying their 
hunger with a frugal repast. The Persians expressed their desire of 
being introduced to the presence of the Roman emperor. They were 
at length conducted to a soldier who was sealed on the grass. A piece 
of stale bacon and a few* hard pe;is composed his supper. A coarse 
woollen garment of puqile was the only circumstance that announced 
his dignity. The conference was conducted with the same disregard of 
courtly elegance. Cams, taking off a cap which he wore to conceal 
hLs baldness, assured the ambassadors that, unless their master acknowl¬ 
edged the superiority of Rome, he would speedily render Persia as 
naked of trees as bis own head was destitute of hair.'" Notwithstanding 
some traces of art and preparation, we may discover in this scene the 
manners of Carus, and the severe simplicity which the martial princes 
who succeeded Gallienus had already restored in the Roman camps. 
The ministers of the Great King trembled and retired. 

‘ The threats of Carus were not without effect. He ravaged Mesopo¬ 
tamia, cut in pieces whatever opposed his passage, made himself master 
of the great cities of Scleucia and Ctesiphon (which seem to have sur¬ 
rendered without resistance), and carried his victorious arms beyond 
the Tigris.'^ He had seized the favourable moment for an invasion. 
The Persian councils were distracted by domestic factions, and the 

” Hist. August, p. 250. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 7.] Eutropius, ix. 18 [12]. 
Pagi, Annal. 

‘‘.-\gathias. 1 . iv. p. 135 [cd. Paris; p. 94, cd. Ven.; c. 24, p. 261, ed. Bonn]. 
W'c line! one of hiS sayings m the Bibliotheque Orientate of M. d'HerbcIot. 
“llie definition of humanity includes all other virtues.” 

[Gibbon here is in error, for \’aranc.s or Bahram was not the successor of 
(\rtaxcrxcs. Three monarchs had intervened. Sapor (Shahpour), Hormisdas 
(Horinooz), Varanes or Itaharam the First.—O. S.] 

"Synesius tells this story of Carinus; and it is much more natural to 
understand it of Carus than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to do) of 
Probus. 

”Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 2sa (Vopisc. Carus, c. 8.] Eutropius. 
ir. 18 1 12]. The two Victors. 
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greater part of their forces were detained on the frontiers of India. 
Rome and the East received with transport the news of such important 
advantages. Flattery and hope painted in the most lively colours the 
fall of Persia, the conquest of Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a 
lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian nations.*’ But 
the reign of Carus was destined to expose the vanity of predictions. 
They were scarcely uttered before they were contradicted by his death; 
an event attended with such ambiguous circumstances that it may be 
related in a letter from his own secretary to the prifect of the city. 
“ Carus,’’ says he, “ our dearest emperor, was confined by sickness to 
his bed, when a furious tempest arose in the camp. The darkness which 
overspread the sky was so thick that we could no longer distinguish 
each other; and the incessant flashes of lightning took from us the 
knowledge of all that passed in the general confusion. Immediately 
after the most violent clap of thunder we heard a sudden cry that the 
emperor was dead; and it soon appeared that his chamberlains, in a 
rage of grief, had set fire to the royal pavilion, a circumstance which 
gave rise to the report that Carus was killed by lightning. But, as fur 
as we have been able to investigate the truth, his death was the natural 
effect of his disorder.”'*' 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any disturbance. 
The ambition of the aspiring generals was checked by their mutual 
fears; and young Numerian, with his absent brother Carinus, were 
unanimously acknowledged as Roman emperors. The public expected 
that the successor of Carus would pursue his father’s footsteps, and, 
without allowing the Persians to recover from their consternation, 
would advance sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana.” 
But the legions, however strong in numbers and discipline, were dis* 
mayed by the most abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts 
that were practised to isguise the manner of the late emperor’s death, 
it was found impossible to remove the opinion of the multitude, and 
the power of opinion is irresistible. Places or persons struck with 
lightning were considered by the ancients with pious horror, as sin¬ 
gularly devoted to the wTath of Heaven.’** An oracle was remembered 

To the Persian victory of Carus, I refer the dialogue of the PhUopatris, 
which has so long l)cen an object of dispute among the learned. But to 
e.xplam and justify my opinion would require a dissertation. 

{Niebuhr in vol. xi. of the Byzantine Historians has assigned the Philo- 
patns to the tenth century and to the reign of Nicephorus Phocas. Milman 
thinks that thi.s occurrence took place in the devastation of the j.slahd by 
the Gothic pirates during the reign of Claudius.—O. S.J 

"Hist. August, p. 250. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 8.] Yet Eutropius, Festus Rufus, 
the two Victors, Jerome, Sidonius, Apollinarls, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all 
ascribe the death of Carus to lightning. 

”See Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 71, etc. 

" See Festus and his commentators, on the word Scribontanum. Places 
struck by lightning were surrounded with a wall; things were buried with 
mysterious ceremony. 
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which marked the river Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman 
arms. The troops, terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Numerian to obey the will of the gods, 
and to lead them away from this inauspicious scene of war. The feeble 
emperor was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and the Per¬ 
sians wondered at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy." 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the late emperor was soon 
carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well 
as the provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons of Carus. 
These fortunate youths were strangers, however, to that conscious 
superiority, either of birth or of merit, which can alone render the pos¬ 
session of a throne easy, and as it were natural. Born and educated 
in a private station, the election of their father raised them at once to 
the rank of princes; and his death, which happened about sixteen 
months afterwards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vast empire. 
To sustain with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon share of 
virtue and prudence was requisite; and Carious, the elder of the broth¬ 
ers, was more than commonly deficient in those qualities. In the 
Gallic war he di.scovered some degree of personal courage; but from 
the moment of his arrival at Rome he abandoned himself to the luxury 
of the capital, and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel; 
devoted to pleasure, but destitute of taste; and, though exquisitely sus¬ 
ceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the course of 
a few months he succes.sively married and divorced nine wives, most 
of whom he left pregnant; and, notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, 
found time to indulge such a variety of irregular apiretites as brought 
dishonour on himself :uid on the noblest houses of Rome. He beheld 
with inveterate hatred all those who might remember his former ob¬ 
scurity, or censure his present conduct. He banished or put to death 
the friends and counsellors whom his father had placed about him to 
guide his inexperienced youth; and he persecuted with the meanest 
revenge his schoolfellows and companions who had not sufficiently 
respected the latent majesty of the emperor. With the senators Carinus 
affected a lofty and regal demeanour, frequently declaring that he de¬ 
signed to distribute their estates among the populace of Rome. From 
the dregs of that populace he selected his favourites, and even his 
ministers. The palace, and even the Imperial table, was filled with 
singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all the various retinue of vice and 
folly. One of his doorkeepers '* he intrusted with the government of 

™ V'opiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. (Carus, c. 9] Aurelius Victor seems 
to believe the prediction, and to approve the retreat. 

“Nemesian. Cynegetioon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, but a poet. 

** Cancfilarius. This word, so humble in its origin, has by a singular for¬ 
tune risen mto the title of the first great office of state in the monarchies of 
Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist. Augtist. p. 253. [Vopisc 
Carinus, c. 15.] 
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the city. In the room of the Praetorian prefect, whom he put to death, 
Carinus subsituted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. An¬ 
other, who possessed the same or even a more infamous title to favour, 
was invested with the consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 
acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the indolent 
emperor, with his own consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

Wlien the emperor Cams undertook the Persian war, he was induced, 
by motives of affection as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of hii 
family by leaving in the hands of his eldest son the armies and pro¬ 
vinces of the West. The intelligence which he so()n received of the 
conduct of Carinus filled him with shame and regret; nor had he con¬ 
cealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by a severe act of jus¬ 
tice, and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the brave and 
virtuous Constantius, who at that time was governor of Dalmatia. But 
the elevation of Constantius was for a while deferred; and as soon as 
the father’s death had released Carinus from the control of fear or 
decency, he displayed to the Romans the extravagancies of Llagabalus, 
aggravated by the cruelly of Domitian.’*- 

The only merit of the administration of Carinus that history could 
record, or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splendour with which, 
in his own and his brother’s name, he exhibited the Roman games ol 
the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. More than twenty yeari 
afterwards, w'hen the courtiers of Diocletian represented to their frugal 
sovereign the fame and popularity of his munificent predecessor, he 
acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had indeed been a reign of 
pleasure.''-’ But this vain prodigality, which the prudence of Diocle¬ 
tian might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise and transport by 
the Roman people. The oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spec¬ 
tacles of former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and 
the secular games of the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 
all surpassed by the superior magnificence of Carinus.** 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated by thtr 
observation of some particulars which history has condescended to re¬ 
late concerning those of his predecessors. If we confine ourselves solely 
to the hunting of wild beasts, however we may censure the vanity of 
the design or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to confess 
that neither before nor since the time of the Romans so much art and 

"Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 253, 254 l«f. ib. c. 15, 16]. Eutropi'us, ix. 
19 [t3J- Victor Junior. The reign of DiocietUn indeed was so long and 
prosperous, that it must have been very unfavourable to the reputation of 
Carinus. 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August, pi. 255 [in Carino, 19]. He calls him Caros, 
but the sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

** See Calphurnius, Eclog. vil 43. We may observe that the spectacles of 
Probus were still recent, and that the poet is seconded by the bistoriaiL 
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expense have ever been lavished for the amusement of the people.**'^ 
By the order of Probus, a great quantity of large trees, torn up by the 
roots, were transplanted into the midst of the circus. T he spacious and 
shady forest was immediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thou¬ 
sand stags, a thousand fallow-deer, and a thousand wild boars; and all 
this variety of game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity of the 
multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the mas¬ 
sacre of an hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hundred 
leopards, and three hundred liears.^''’ The collection prepared by the 
younger Gordian for his triumph, and which his succc‘^sor e.xhibited in 
the s(*cular games, was less remarkable by the number than by the sin¬ 
gularity f>f the animals. Twenty zebras displayed their elegant forms 
and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman people.''" Ten elks, 
and as many camelopards, the kiftiesl and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the plain i.f Sarmatia and ./Ethiopia, wi re contrasted 
with thirty Afruan hytenas and ten Indian tigers, the most implacable 
savages of the torrid zone. The unfiffendlng strength with which Nature 
has endowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus of the Nile,**'' and a nKijestic troop of twenty-two 
elephants.'"' While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the 
splendid shtjw, the naturalist might indeed observe the figure and prop¬ 
erties of so many different sjX'cies, transported from e\ e:y part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome, but this accidental 
benefit which science might derive from fully is surely insufficient to 
justify such a wanton abuse of the {>ublic riches. There occurs, how¬ 
ever, a Single instance in the first Tunic war in which the senate wisely 
connected this amusement of the multitude with the interest of the 
slate. -A considerable number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the 
Garthaginian army, were driven through the circus bv a few slaves 
armed only with blunt javelins.”" The useful spectacle served to im¬ 
press the Roman soldier with a just contempt for those unwieldy ani¬ 
mals; and he no longer dreaded to encounter them in the ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conducted with a mag¬ 
nificence suitable to a people who styled themselves the masters of the 

“The philosopher Montaigne (.Essais. 1 . in 6) gives a vey just and lively 
view of Roman magnificence m these sfiectaclcs 

“\’opiscus in Hist. August, p. 24a flVobus. c. 19.] 

‘"They arc calicd Ona</rt. but the number is too inconsiderable for mere 
wild asses. Cuper (dc Klcphantis Excrcitat. u. 71 has proved from Oppian, 
Dion, and an anonj'mous Greek, that zebras liad been seen at Rome. They 
were brought from some island of the ocean, perhaps Madat^ascar. 

“Carinus gave an hipiwpotamus (see Calphurn. Eclog. vii 66). In the 
Vattcr spectacles I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which .Augustus once 
exhibited thirty-six. Dion Cassius. 1 , Iv. |c. 10) p. 781. 

‘•Capitolin. in Hist. August, p. 164. 165. {Gordian. III. c. 33.] We are 
not acquainted with the animals which he calls archrlcontcs: some read 
Vffolfontcs, others egrioUontes: both corrections arc vcr>' nugatory. 

Hist. Natur. viii, 6, from the annals of Piso. 
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world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertainment less c: 
pensive of Roman greatness. Posterity admires, and will long admin 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, who so well deserve 
the epithet of Colossal.”' It was a building of an elliptic figure, fiv 
hundred and sixty-four feet in length, and four lumdred and sixty 
seven in breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, with fou 
successive orders of architecture, to the height (d one hundred ant 
forty feet."- The outside of the edifice was encrusted with marble anc 
decorated with statues. The sl('j>es of the vast concave, which formec 
the inside, were filled and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of scats 
of inarbie Hliewise, cove.'cd with cushions, and capable of receivinr 
with e:i.'e aiiove four-score thousand spectators.”’ Sixty-four vomiloric^, 
(for by that name the dcxirs were very aptly distinguished) poured 
forth the immense multitude, and the entrances, jiassages, and stair- 
cases were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each [icrson, whether 
of the senatorial, the c(|uc‘Slrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at his 
destined [dace without trouble or confusion.”^ Nothing was omitted 
which, in any resjiect, could be subservient to the convenience and 
pleasure of the spectators. They w'cre protected from the sun and 
rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. The 
air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, and profusely 
impregnated by the grateful scent of aromatics. In the centre of the 
ediike, tlie arena, ctr stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and suc¬ 
cessively assumed the most different forms. .At one moment it seemed 
to rise out of the earth, like the garden of the Hesperides, and was 
afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The subter¬ 
raneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; and what had 
just before appeared a level plain might be suddenly converted into a 
wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished with the mon¬ 
sters of the deep.”" In the decoration of these scenes the Roman em¬ 
perors displayed their wealth and liberality; and we read on various 
occasions that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre consisted either 


*' Stc MafTci, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. I, i, c. 2. 

”MafTci, I. n. c. 2. The height was very much exaggerated by the ancients. 
It readied almost to the heavens, according to Calphurnius (Eclog vii, 23); 
and sur’iassed the ken of human sight, according to Ammianus Marrellinus 
{xvi. 10). Yet how trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which rises 500 
feet iierpendicular! [The height was 157 feet. See Smith’s Diet, of Aiuiq. 
p. 86.-S.] 

“’.According to different copies of Victor, we read 77,000 or 87,000 spec¬ 
tators; but Maffei (.k h. c* finds room on the open seats for no more 
than 34,000. The remainder were contained m the upper covered galleries. 

“‘See Maffcj, I. h. c. 5-12. He treats the very difficult subject with all 
possible dearness, and like an architect as well as an antiquarian. 

* Calpliurn. Eclog. vii. 64-73. These lines arc curious, and the whole eclogue 
has been of infinite use to Maffei. Calphurnius, as well as Martial (see his 
first book), was a poet; but when they described the amphitheatre, they both 
wrote from their own senses, and to those of the Romans. 
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of silver, or of (jold, or of amber,”” The poet who describes the games 
of Carious, in (he character of a shepherd attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, affirms that the nets designed as a de¬ 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; that the porticoes 
were gilded; and that the belt <»r circle which divided the several ranks 
of spectators from each other was studded with a precious mosaic of 
beautiful stones.”” 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinus, secure 
of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the flattery of 
his courtiers, and the songs of the poeLs, who, for want of a more es¬ 
sential merit, were reduced to celebrate the divine graces of his per- 
.son."' in the same hour, but at the distance of nine hundred miles 
from Koine, his brother expired: and a sudden revolution transferred 
into the hands of a stranger the sce|)trc of the house of Carus.”" 

'I'he sons of Carus never .saw each other after their father’s death. 
The arrangements which their new situation required were probably 
deferied till the return of the younger brother to Rome, where a tri¬ 
umph was decreed to the young emperors for the glorious success of 
the I’ersian war.'"" It is uncertain whether they intended to divide 
Ijetwecn them the administration or the provinces of the empire, but 
it is very unlikely that their union would have proved of any long dura¬ 
tion. T he jcalou.sy of power must have been inflamed by the opposi¬ 
tion of characters. In the most corrupt of limes Carinus was un¬ 
worthy to live; Xumerian deserved to reign in a happier jicriod. His 
affable manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they be¬ 
came known, the regard and affections of the public. He possessed 
the elegant accomplishments of a poet and orator, which dignify as 
well as adorn the humblest and the most exalted station. His elo¬ 
quence, however it was applauded by the senate, was formed not so 
much on the model of Cicero as on that of the modern dedaimers; but 
in an age very far from being destitute of poetical merit, he contended 
for the prize with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and still 
remained the friend of his rivals; a circumstance which evinces either 
the gtxidness of his heart, or the superiority of his genius,'"” But the 

'‘Consult Pliii. Hist. Natur. xxxiii l6, .xxxvii, ii 
" liaitfus cn gemnii.s. cn inlila pornctis auro 
Ccrtatini radiant, etc. Calphurn. \n. (v. 47.] 

“Et Martis vultus cl .A|xillinis cssc putavi, says Calpiiurnius [Eel. vii. 83I ■ 
but John Malala, who had perhaps seen pictures of Carmus. describes hini 
as thick, short, and white, tom i. p. 403. 

“ ith regard to the time when these Roman games were celebrated Scaliger 
halmasius, and Cuper haie given themselves a great deal of trouble to ocrplex 
ft very clear subject. 

'“Nemesianus (in the Cyncgcticon Iv. 8o. sqq.]) seems to anticipate in his 
iancy that auspicious day. 

He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, with whom he vied in didactic 
poetry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Carus, with a very am- 
b^ous inscription, “To the most powerful of orators.” See Vopiscus in 
Hist August, p. 251 {Numerian. c. ii,] 
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talents of Numerian were rather of the contemplative than of the active 
kind. When his father's elevation reluctantly forced him from the 
shade of retirement, neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitution was destroyed by 
the hardships of the Persian war, and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate,'"' such a weakness in his eyes, as obliged him, in the 
course of a long retreat, to confine himself to the solitude and darkness 
of a tent or litter. The administration (»f all affairs, civil as well as 
military, was devolved on .Arrius .*\per, the rra?(orian pra?fect, who, to 
the ]>ower of his imjMirlanl office, added the honour of being father- 
in-law to Numerian. The lnii>erial pavilion was strictly guarded by 
his most trusty adherents; and during many days .Aper delivered to 
the army the sup[)osed mandates of their invisible sovereign.'"' 

It was not till eight months after the death of Curus that the Roman 
army, returning by slow marche.s from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The legions halted at Chalcedon 
in Asia, while the court jias-sed over to licradea, on the European side 
of the Propontis.’"' But a report soon circulated through the camp, 
at first in secret whispers, and at length in loud clamours, of the em¬ 
peror’s death, and of the presumption of his ambitious minister, who 
still e.xercistil the sovereign jxiwer in the name of a prince who was 
no more. The impatience of the soldiers could not long support a 
stale of suspense. With rude curiosity they broke into the imperial 
lent, and discovered only the corpse of Numerian."’^ The gradual 
decline of his health might have induced them to believe that his death 
was natural; but the concealment was interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken to secure his election be¬ 
came the immediate occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport 
of their rage and grief, the troops observed a regular proceeding, which 
proves how firmly discipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallienus. A general asembly of the army was ap¬ 
pointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither Aper was transported in 
chains, as a prisoner and a criminal. .A vacant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and the generals and tribunes formed a great 
military council. They soon announced to the multitude that their 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of the domestics or body•• 

’“.A more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by V'^opiscus (Hist. 
•August, p. 251 [.Vumerian. c. 12]), incessantly weeping for his father’s death. 

’""In the i’erstan war Aper was suspected of a design to betray Carus. 
Hist. -August, p. 250. [Vopiscus, Carus, c. 8.] 

Wc are obliged to the .Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274, for the knowledge 
of the time and place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

’®Hist. Augu.st. p. 251. [Vopisc. Numer. c. 12.] Eutrop. ix. 88 fc. I2j. 
Hieronym. in Chron. According to these judiciMt writers, the death of 
Numerian was discovered by the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics 
be found in the Imperial household? 
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guards, as the person the most capable of revenging and succeeding 
their beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the candidate depended 
on the chance or conduct of the present hour. Conscious that the sta¬ 
tion which he had filled cx|iose(i him to some suspicions, Diocletian 
ascended the tribunal, and, raising his eyes towards the Sun, made a 
solemn profession of his own inntjcence, in the presence of that all- 
seeing Deity.’"" T'hen, assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, 
lie commanded that AjKT should be brought in chains to the fool of the 
tribunal. “ This man,’’ s:tid he, “ is the murderer of Numerian;” and 
without giving him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew 
his swurd, and buried it in the breast of the unfortunate praifect. A 
charge supported by such decisive proof was admitted wdthoul contra¬ 
diction, and the legions, with repealed acclamations, acknowledged the 
justice and authority of the emperor Diocletian.’"' 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, it will be 
proi>er to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Cari- 
nus })ossessed arms and treasures sufficient to support his legal title to 
the empire. But his personal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants of the father despised 
the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance of the son. The hearts 
of the })eople were engaged in favour of his ri\al, and even the senate 
was inclined to prefer an usurper to a tyrant. The art.s of Diocletian 
inflamed the general discontent; and the winter was employed in secret 
intrigues and (jptm preparations for a civil war. In the spring the 
forces of the Hast and of the West encountered c'ach other in the plains 
of Margus, a small city of Maisia, in the neighbourhood of the Dan¬ 
ube.””' The troops, so lately returned from the Persian war, had ac¬ 
quired their glory at the c.xpensc of health and numbers, nor were they 
in a condition to contend with the unexhausted strength of the legions 
of Europe. Their ranks were broken, and. for a moment, Diocletian 
despaired of the purple and of life. But the advantage which Carinus 
had obtained by the valour of his soldiers he quickly lost by the infi¬ 
delity of his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of re\-cnge, and by a single blow extinguished civil discord 
in the blood of the adulterer.’"" 

‘“Aurcl. Victor. [De Cxsar. c. 39 -] Eutropius. ix. 20 (c. 13]. Hierorym. 
in Chroii. 

’"Vopiscu.'! in Hist. August, p. 252. (Numer. c. 13 ] Tlic reason why 
Diocletian killed Aper (a wild Iwar) was founded on a j)rop!)ccy and a pun. 
as foolish a.s they arc well known. IVopisc 1 . c.] 

’"Eutropius {hb. ix. c. 13I marks it.s situation very accurately; it was 
between the ifons Aureus and Vimmiacum. M. d'.AnvilIe (Geographic An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 304! places Margus at Kastolatz in Servia, a little below 
Belgrade and Semendria. 

**Hist. August, p. 254. fVopisc. Garin, c. 17.] Eutropius, ix. 20 {13]. 
Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome. 
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CHAPTER XIII (285-313 A.D.) 


The Reign of Diocleiian and Ins Three Assoeiates. Maximian. (ialrrius, and 
Constaniius — uenera! Re'eslaldtshmem of Order and 7 raiiiiuilhiv—Thr 
Rerstan War. I'letorx. and Triumph—'Ihe new /•itnn ef . Idniim.tfrafiori 
—Abdication and Retirement of Oioeletuin and Mtiximuni 

As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious than that of any of his 
predecessors, s(j was his birth more abject and obscure. 'I'he strong 
claims of merit and of violence had frequently siqx’rseded the ideal 
prerogatives of nobility: but a distinct line of .scj)aration was hitherto 
preserved between the free and the servile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian had been slaves in the house of .Xniilinus, a 
Roman senator: nor was he himself distinguished i>y any other name 
than that which he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, fremt 
whence his mother deduced her origin.^ It is, however, probable that 
his father obtained the freedom of the family, and that he soon ac¬ 
quired an office of scribe, which was commonly exercised by persons 
of his condition." Favourable oracles, or rather the consciousness of 
superior merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the profession of 
arms and the hopes of fortune: and it would be extremely curious to 
observe the graduation of arts and accidents which enabled him in the 
end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit to the world. Dio¬ 
cletian was successively promoted to the government of Mssia, the 
honours of the consulship, and the important command of the guards 
of the palace. He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; and 
after the death of Numerian, the slave, by the confession and judg¬ 
ment of his rivals, was declared the most worthy of the Imperial 
throne. The malice of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage 
fierceness of his colleague Maximian, has affected to cast suspicion on 
the personal courage of the emperor Diocletian.^ It would not be 
easy to persuade us of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune who ac¬ 
quired and preserved the esteem of the legions, as well as the favour 
of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny is sagacious enough to 

^ Eutrop. ix. ly [13]. Victor in Epitome {c. 39]. The town seems to have 
been properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (sec CcUarius, 
Gcograph. .Antiejua, tom. i. p. 393): and the original name of the fortunate 
slave was probably Doclcs; he first lengthened it to the Grecian harmony of 
Dioclcs. and at len^h to the Roman majesty of Dioclctianus. He likewise 
assumed the Patrician name of Valerius, and it is usually given him by 
Aurelius Victor. 

* See Dacicr on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. Cornel. 
Nepos, in Vit- Eumen. c. i. 

* I.actantius (or whoever was the author of the little treatise De Mortibus 
Persecutorum') accuses Diocletian of iimidiiy in two places, c, 7, 8. In chap. 
9 he says of him. “erat in omni tumuUu meticulosus et animi disjectus.” 
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discover and to attack the most vulnerable part. The valour of Dio¬ 
cletian was never found inadequate to his duty, or to the occasion, but 
he appears not to have possessed the daring and generous spirit of a 
hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly chal¬ 
lenges the allegiance of his equals. His abilities were useful rather 
than splendid—a vigorous mind improved by the experience and study 
of mankind; dexterity and application in business; a judicious mix¬ 
ture of liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour; profound dis- 
liimulation under the disguise of military frankness; steadiness to pur- 
',iue his ends; fle.\ibiiity to vary his means; and, above all, the great art 
of submitting his own passions, as well as thtse of others, to the in¬ 
terest of his ambition, and of colouring his ambition with the most 
specious pretences of justice and public utility. Like -Augustus, Dio¬ 
cletian may be considered as the founder of a new empire. Like the 
adopted son of Cajsar, he was distinguished as a statesman rather than 
as a warrior; nor did either of those princes employ force, whenever 
their purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its singular mildness. 
A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
usual punishments of death, exile, and confiscation were inflicted with 
any degree of temper and equity, beheld, with the most pleasing aston¬ 
ishment, a civil war, the flames of which were extinguished in the field 
of battle. Diocletian received into his confidence .\ristobulus, the 
princiiKil minister of the bouse of Carus, respected the lives, the for¬ 
tunes, and the dignity of his adversaries, and even continued in their 
respt'Clive stations the greater number of the servants of Carinus.^ It 
is not improbable that motives of prudence might assist the humanity 
of the artful Dalmatian: of these servants, many had purchased his 
favour by secret treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity 
to an unfortunate master. The discerning judgment of .Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of C'anis, had filled the several departments of the stale 
and army with officers of approved merit, whose removal would have 
injured the public service, without promoting the interest of the suc¬ 
cessor. Such a conduct, however, displayed to the Roman world the 
fairest prospect of the new reign, and the emperor affected to confirm 
this favourable prepossession by declaring that, among all the virtues 
of his predecessors, he was the most ambitious of imitating the humane 
philosophy of Marcus .Antoninus.® 

The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince bis sin¬ 
cerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, be 

*In this enconium Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, though indirect, 
censure of the cruelty of Constantius. It appears from the Fasti that Aristo- 
bolus remained prefect of the city, and that he ended with Diocletian the 
consulship which he had commenced with Carinus. 

'Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian “Parentem potius quam Dominum." 
(De Cesar. 39.] See Hist August p. 30. fCapitoL U. Anton. Phil. c. igJ 
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gave himself a colleague in the pereon of Maximian. on whom he 
bestowed at first the title of C*Bsar, and afterwards that of Augustus." 
But the motives of his conduct, as well as the object of his choice, were 
of a very different nature from those of his admired predecessor. By 
investing a luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, Marcus 
had discharged a debt of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of 
the happiness of the state. By associating a friend and a fellow- 
soldier to the favours of government, Diocletian, in a time of public 
danger, provided for the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory of 
Sirmium. Ignorant of letters,' careless of laws, the rusticity of his 
appearance and manners still betrayed in the most elevated fortune 
the meanness of his extraction. War was the only art which he pro¬ 
fessed. In a long course of service he had distinguished himself on 
every frontier of the empire; and though his military talents were 
formed to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the skill of a consummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, constancy, and experience, of executing the most arduous under¬ 
takings. Nor were the vices of Maximian less useful to his benefactor. 
Insensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he was the ready in¬ 
strument of every act of cruelty which the policy of that artful prince 
might at once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had 
been offered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable 
intercession, saved the remaining few whom he had never designed to 
punish, gently censured the severity of his stern colleague, and en¬ 
joyed the comparison of a golden and an iron age, which was uni¬ 
versally applied to their opposite maxims of government. Notwith¬ 
standing the difference of their characters, the two emperors main¬ 
tained, on the throne, that friendship which they had contracted in a 
private station. The haughty, turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal 
afterwards to himself and to the public peace, was accustomed to re¬ 
spect the genius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant of reason 
over brutal violence.® From a motive either of pride or superstition, 

'Tlic question of the time when Maximian received the honours of C»sar 
and Augustus has divided modem critics and given occasion to a great deal 
of learned wrangling. I have followed M. dc Tillcmont (Histoirc des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iv. p. 500-505), who has weighed the several reasons and dif¬ 
ficulties with his scrupulous accuracy. 

' In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Vet. i. 8) Mamertinus ex¬ 
presses a doubt whether his hero, in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and 
Scipio, had ever heard of their names. From thence we may fairly infer 
that Maximian was more desirous of being considered as a soldier than at 
a man of letters: and it is in this manner that we can often translate the 
language of flattery into that of truth. 

•Lactantius de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor fde Oesar. c. 39). As amonf 
the Paoeg>’rics we find orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and 
others which flatter his adversaries at his expense, we derive some knowledgv 
from the contrast 
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the two emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of 
Herculius. Whilst the motion oi the world (such was the language of 
their venal orators) was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, 
the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from monsters and 
tyrants.” 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was insufficient 
to sustain the weight of the public administration. The prudence of 
Diocletian discovered that the empire, assailed on every side by the 
barbarians, required on every side the pr^ence of a great army and 
of an emperor. With this view, he resolved once more to divide his 
unwieldy power, and, with the inferior title of Cirsar, to confer on two 
generals of approved merit an equal share of the sovereign authority.’" 
Clalcrius, surnamed Armentarius, from his original profession of a herds¬ 
man, and ('onstantius, who from his pale complexion had acquired the 
denomination of Chlorus," were the two persons inve.sted with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple. In describing the country, ex¬ 
traction, and manners of Herculius, we have already delineated those of 
Galerius, who was often, and not improperly, styled the younger Maxi- 
mian, though, in many instances both of virtue and ability, he appears 
to have possessed a manifest superiority over the elder. The birth of 
Constantins was less obscure than that of his colleagues. Eutropius, 
his father, was one of the most considerable nobles of Dardania, and 
his mother was the niece of the emperor Claudius.’- Although the 
youth of Constantius had been spent in arms, he was endowed with a 
mild and amiable disposition, and the popular voice had long since 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at last attained. To 
strengthen the bonds of political, by those of domestic, union, each of 
the emperors assumwi the character of a father to one of the C<esars, 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian lo Constantius; and each, oblig¬ 
ing them to repudiate their former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted son.” These four princes distributed among 
themselves the wide extent of the Roman empire. The defence of 

"Set' liiL' second and third raneRyrics, particularly m. lii] 3, 10, 14; but 
it would be tedious to copy the diffuse and affected cxjire.ssions of their 
false c!o{jucnce. With rejjard to the titles, consult .Aurcl \'ictor. Lactantms 
ie M. P. c. 52. Spanhcini de Usu Nuinisniatum, etc. Dissertat. xii. 8. 

‘*.‘\urelius \’ictt>r. Victor m Epitome. Eutrop. ix. 22 I14]. Lactant. de 
M. P. c. 7. Hicronym. in Chron. 

"It is only among the miHlern Greeks that Tillcmont can di.';co%-er his 
appellation of Lidorus. Any remarkable degree of paleness seems incon¬ 
sistent with the rubor mentioned in PanegXTic v. 19. 

“Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was derived 
from the warlike M.Tsiaiis. Misopogon, p. 348. The Dardanians dwelt on 
the edge of Masia. 

“Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian; if we speak with 
strictness. Theodora, the wife of Constantius, was daughter only to the 
wife of Maximian. Spanheim, Dissertat xi. 2. 
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Gaul, Spain/* and Britain was intrusted to Constantius: Galerius was 
stationed on the banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of the Illyrian 
provinces. Italy and Africa were considered as the department of 
Maximian: and for his peculiar portion Diocletian reserved Thrace, 
Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. Every one was sovereign within 
his own jurisdiction; but their united authority extended over the 
whole monarchy, and each of them was prepared to assist his colleagues 
with his counsels or presence. The Cxsars, in their exalted rank, 
revered the majesty of the emj^rors, and the three younger i)rince 5 
invariably acknowledged, by iheir gratitude and obedience, the com¬ 
mon parent of their fortunes. The suspicious jealousy of power found 
not any place among them; and the singular happiness of their union 
has been compared to a chorus of music, whose harmony was regulated 
and maintained by the skilful hand of the first artist.^'’ 

This important measure was nut carried into execution till about six 
years after the association of Maximian, and that interval of lime 
had not been destitute of memorable incidents. But \vc have preferred 
for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the more perfect form of 
Diocletian's government, and afterwards to relate the actions of his 
reign, following rather the natural order of the events than the dates 
of a very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in a few words 
b}’ our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singularity, to be recorded 
in a history of human manners. He suppre&ed the peasants of Gaul, 
who, under the appellation of Bagauda*,*’’ had risen in a general in¬ 
surrection; very similar to those which in the fourteenth century suc¬ 
cessively afflicted both France and England.’^ It should seem that 
very many of those institutions, referred by an easy solution to the 
feudal system, are derived from the Celtic barbarians. When Cisar 
subdued the Gauls, that great nation was already divided into three 
orders of men; the clergy, the nobility, and the common people. The 
first governed by superstition, the second by arms, but the third and last 
was not of any weight or account in their public councils. It was very 
natural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt or apprehensive of injuries, 
to implore the protection of some powerful chief, who acquired over their 
persons and property the same absolute rights as, among the Greeks 

”This division agrees with that of the four prsfcctures; yet there i.s som<' 
reason to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. See Tillc- 
mont, tom. iv. p. 517. 

’‘Julian in Oesanb. p. 315. Spanheim’s notes to the French translation, 
p. 122. 

“The general name of Bagaudit (in the signification of Rebels) continued 
till the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from 1 Celtic word, 
Bagad, a tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseb. Du Cange Glossar. 
{Compare S. Turner, Anglo-Sax. History, i. 214.—M.] 

"Chronique de Froissart, vol. i. c. 182, ii. 73, 79 - The naiveti of his story 
is lost in our best modem writer*. 
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and Romans, a master exercised over his slaves.^*' The greatest part of 
the nation was gradually reduced in a state of servitude; compelled to 
perpetual labour on the estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the 
soil, either by the real weight of fetters, or by the no less cruel and 
forcible restraints of the laws. During the long series of troubles which 
agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the 
condition of those servile peasants was peculiarly miserable; and they 
experienced at once the complicated tyranny of their masters, of the 
barbarians, of the soldiers, and of the officers of the revenue.’® 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair. On every side they 
rose in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and with irresistible fury. 
The ploughman became a fool soldier, the shepherd mounted on horse¬ 
back, the deserted villages and open towns were abandoned to the flames, 
and the ravages of the pca.sanls equalled those of the fiercest barba¬ 
rians.*" They asserted the natural rights of men, but they asserted those 
rights with the most savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, justly dreading 
their revenge, either took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the 
wild scene of anarchy. The j)easants reigned without control; and two 
of their must daring leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the 
Imperial ornaments.*’ Their power scK>n expired at the approach of the 
legions. The strength of union and discipline obtained an easy victory 
over a licentious and divided multitude.*" A severe retaliation was in¬ 
flicted on the i^easants who were found in arms: the affrighted remnant 
returned to their respective habitations, and their unsuccessful effort 
for freedom served only to confirm their slavery. So strong and uniform 
is the current of popular passions, that we might almost venture, from 
very scanty materials, to reltite the particulars of this war; but we are 
not disposed to believe that the principal leaders, i^ilianus and Amandus, 
were Christians,*^ or to insinuate that the rel>ellion. as it happened in 
the time of Luther, was occasioned by the abu.se of those benevolent 
principles of Christianity which inculcate the natural freedom of man¬ 
kind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul from the hands of the peas¬ 
ants, than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius. Ever since 
the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks under the reign of 

“ Casir de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, could arm fer 
bis defence a body of ten thousand slaves. 

“Their oppression and misery are acknowledged by Eumenius (Panegyr. 
vi. 8), Gallias efferatas injuriis. 

"Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelius Victor [de C*sar. c. 39]. 

;Elianus and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. Goltzius in 
Thes. K. A. p. 117, lar. 

“Levibus prccliis domuit Eutrop. ix. 20 [13). 

“The fact rc.sts indeed on very s%ht authority, a Life of St. Babolinus, 
which is probably of the seventh century. See Du^esne Scriptores Rer. Fran- 
cicar. tom. i. p. 062. 
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Probus, their daring countrymen had constructed squadrons of light 
brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged the provinces adjacent 
to the ocean.'^ To repel their desultory incursions, it was found neces¬ 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious measure was prosecuted 
with prudence and vigour. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of 
the British Channel, was chosen by the emperor for the station of the 
Roman fleet; and the command of it was intrusted to Carausius. a Mena- 
pian of the meanest origin,*’’ but who had long signalised his skill as 
a pilot and his valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new admiral 
corresponded not with his abilities. When the German pirates sailed 
from their own harbours he connived at their passage, but he diligently 
intercepted their return, and appropriated to his own use an ample share 
of the spoil which they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius was, 
on this occasion, very justly considered as an evidence of his guilt; and 
Maximian had already given orders for his death. But the crafty 
Menapian foresaw and prevented the severity of the emperor. By his 
liberality he hud attached to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, 
and secured the barbarians in his interest, h'rom the port of Boulogne 
he sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legions and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island to embrace his party, and boldly assuming, with the 
Imperial purple, the title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arm? 
of his injured sovereign.*® 

When Britain was thus dismembered from the empire its importance 
was sensibly felt and its loss sincerely lamented. The Romans cele¬ 
brated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble island, provided 
on every side with convenient harbours; the temjierature of the climate, 
and the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the production of corn or 
of vines; the valuable minerals with which it abounded; its rich pas¬ 
tures covered with innumerable flocks, and its woods free from wild 
beasts or venomous serpents. Above all, they regretted the large amount 

** Aurelius Victor [dc Ca?sar. c. 39] calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. 
21 [13]) gives them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing 
century, and seems to use the language of his own times. 

[Eutropius speaks both of Franks and of Saxons. The name of Saxons 
occurs in the second century, and there seems no reason to question the 
statement of Eutropms.—O. S.J 

“The three expressions of Eutropius fix. 13], Aurelius Victor [dc Casar. 
39]. and Eumenius, “vilissime natus.” “Batavia alumnus," and “ Mcnapia 
civis,” gives us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. Dr. Stukely 
however (Hist, of Carausius, p. 62), chooses to make him a native of St. 
David's and a prince of the blood royal of Britain. The former idea he had 
found in Richard of Cirencester, p. 44. 

[Carausius was of German origin, and when planning his rising appears to 
have thought it likely that he would receive assistance from the Germani 
already settled in Britain. Cf. Kemble, the Saxons in England, vol. I p. 12. 
Carausius was slain in aj). 293 . not 294 as stated by Gibbon. See Qinton, 
Fasti Romani, vol. i. p. 334.— 0 . S.) 

"Panegyr. v. 12. Britain at time was secure, and slightly guardol 
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of the revenue of Britain, whilst they confessed that such a province 
well deserved to become the seat of an independent monarchy."' During 
the space of seven years it was possessed by Carausius; and fortune 
continued propitious to a rebellion sup[K)rled with courage and ability. 
The British emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions against 
the Caledonians of the North, invited from the continent a great number 
of skilful artists, and displayed, <m a variety of coins that are still 
extant, his taste and opulence. Born on the confines of the Franks, he 
courted the friend>hip of that formidable people by the flattering imita¬ 
tion of their dress and manners. The bravest of their youths he enlisted 
among his land or sea forces; and, in return for their useful alliance, 
he communicated U» the barbarians the dangerous knowledge of military 
and naval arts, ('arausius still preserved the possession of Boulogne and 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, com¬ 
manded the mouth.s of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of 
the ocean, and diflused beyond the Columns of Hercules the terror of 
his name. Under his command. Britain, destined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the sea. already assumed its natural and respectable 
station of a maritime power."" 

By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived his master of 
the means of })ursuit and revenge. And when, after a vast expense of 
time and labour, a new armament was launched into the water,"® the 
Imperial troops, unaccustomed to that element, were easily baffled and 
defeated by the veteran sailors of the usurper. This disappointed effort 
was soon productive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of Carausius, resigned to him 
the sovereignty of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious 
servant to a participation of the Imperial honours.^" But the adoption 

*’Paneg>T. Vet. v. n. \n. o. The orator Eimicnius wisljcd to exalt the 
glory of tile hero (Consfantius) with the importance of tlie conquest. Not¬ 
withstanding onr laudable partiality for our native country, it is difficult to 
concciic that, in tlie l>cgiiining of the fourth century, England deserved all 
these ccinunciuhtions. .A century and a half before it hardly paid its own 
c.'itabHshmcnt. See Appian in Procem. 

“.As a great nunil>cr of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he is 
become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, and every circum¬ 
stance of his life and actions has been investigated with sagacious accuracy. 
Dr. Stukciy in particular has devoted a large volume to the British emperor. 
1 have used his materials, and rejected most of his fanciful conjectures. 

“AVhen Mamertinus pronounced his first paneg>Tic the naval preparations 
of Maximian were completed; and the oratnr presaged an assured victory. 
His silence in the second panegyric might alone inform us that the expedition 
had not succeeded. 

“Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg.b inform us of 
this temporar,- reconciliation; though 1 will not presume (as Dr. Stukciy 
has done. Wcdallic History of Carausius, p. 86, etc.) to insert the identical 
articles of the treaty. 
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of the two Caesars restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and while 
the Rhine was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his brave associate 
Constantius assumed the conduct of the British war. His first enterprise 
was against the important place of Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised 
across the entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes of relief. The 
town surrendered after an obstinate defence: and a considerable part 
of the naval strengtii of Carausius fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
During the three years which Constantius employed in preparing a 
fleet adequate to the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, 
invaded the country of the Franks, and deprived the usurper of the as¬ 
sistance of those powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished, Constantius received the in¬ 
telligence of the tyrant's death, and it was considered as a sure presage 
of the approaching victory. The servants of Carausius imitated the 
example of treason w’hich he had given. He was murdered by his first 
minister .Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to his power and to his 
danger. But he possessed not equal abilities either to exercise the one 
or to repel the other. He beheld with anxious terror the opposite shores 
of the continent, already filled with arms, with troops, and with vessels; 
for Constantius had very prudently divided his forces, that he might 
likewise divide the attention and resistance of the enemy. The attack 
was at length made by the principal squadron, which, under the com¬ 
mand of the prefect Asclepiodotus, an officer of distinguished merit, 
had been assembled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in those 
times was the art of navigation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to set sail with a side-wind, and 
on a stormy day. The weather proved favourable to their enterprise. 
Under the cover of a thick fog they escaped the fleet of Allectus, which 
had been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive them, landed in 
safety on some part of the western coast, and convinced the Britons that 
a superiority of naval strength will not always protect their country from 
a foreign invasion. Asclepiodotus had no sooner disembarked the im¬ 
perial troops than he set fire to his ships; and, as the expedition proved 
fortunate, his heroic conduct was universally admired. The usurper had 
posted himself near London, to expect the formidable attack of Con¬ 
stantius, who commanded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the 
descent of a new enemy required his immediate presence in the West. 
He performed this long march in so precipitate a manner that he en¬ 
countered the whole force of the prefect with a small body of harassed 
and disheartened troops. The engagement was soon terminated by the 
total defeat and death of Allectus; a single battle, as it has often hap¬ 
pened, decided the fate of this great island; and when Constantius 
landed on the shores of Kent, he found them covered with obedient sub¬ 
jects. Their acclamations were loud and unanimous; and the virtues of 
the conqueror may induce us to believe that they sincerely rejoiced in 
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a revolution whicb, after a separation of ten years, restored Britain 
to the body of the Roman empire.*^ 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to dread; and as long as the 
governors preserved their fidelity, and the troops their discipline, the 
incursions of the naked savages of Scotland or Ireland could never 
materially affect the safety of the province. The peace of the continent, 
and the defence of the principal rivers which bounded the empire, were 
objects of far greater difficulty and importance. The policy of Diocle¬ 
tian, which inspired the councils of his a^dates, provided for the public 
tranquillity, by encouraging a spirit of dimension among the barbarians, 
and by strengthening the fortifications of the Roman limit. In the East 
be fixed a line of camps from Egypt to the Persian dominions, and, for 
every camp, he instituted an adequate number of stationary troops, 
-ommanded by their respective officers, and supplied with every kind of 
arms, from the new arsenals which he had formed at Antioch, Emesa, 
and Damascus."' Nor was the precaution of the emperor less watchful 
against the well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. From the 
mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, 
and citadel were diligently re-establidied, and, in the most exposed 
places, new ones were skilfully constructed; the strictest vigilance was 
introduced among the garrisons of the frontier, and every expedient was 
practised that could render the long chain of fortifications firm and im¬ 
penetrable.^' A barrier so respectable was seldom violated, and the bar¬ 
barians often turned against each other their disappointed rage. The 
Goths, the Vandals, the Gepida;, the Burgundians, the .\!emanni, wasted 
each other's strength by destructive hostilities: and whosoever van¬ 
quished, they vanquished the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocle¬ 
tian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each other that 
the mischiefs of civil war were now experienced only by the bar¬ 
barians. 

Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it was impossible to main¬ 
tain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity during a reign of twenty 
years, and along a frontier of many hundred miles. Sometimes the bar¬ 
barians suspended their domestic animosities, and the relaxed vigilance 

“ VN’ith regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints from 
Aurelius Victor and Eutropms. 

"John Malala, in Chron. Antiochen. tom. i. p. 408, 409 [ed. Oxon.; p. 132, 
ed. Ven.; p. 308, ed. Bonn]. 

“Zosim. 1 . i. p. 3 [I. ii. c 34]. That partial historian seems to celebrate 
the vigilance of‘Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine; we may. however, listen to an orator: “Nam quid ego alarum 
et cobortium castra percenseam, toto Kheni el Istri et Euphratis limite rcs- 
tituta.” Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 

** Puunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, quibus non cootigit esse Romanis, 
obstinatxque feritatis pcenas nunc sponte persolvunt. Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. 
Mamertinus ilUrstrates the fact by the example of almost all the nations of 
the world. 
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of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their strength or dexterity. 
Whenever the provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself 
with that calm dignity which he always affected or possessed; reserved 
his presence for such occasions as were worthy of his interposition, never 
exposed his person or reputation to any unnecessary danger, ensured 
his success by every means that prudence could suggest, and displayed, 
with ostentation, the consequences of his victory. In wars of a more 
difficult nature, and more doubtful event, he employed the rough valoui 
of Maximian: and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 
victories to the wise counsels and auspicious influence of his benefactor. 
But after the adoption of the two Casars, the emperors, themselves re¬ 
tiring to a less laborious scene of action, devolved on their adopted sons 
the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was 
never reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army of barbarians on 
the Roman territory.-''-’ The brave and active Constantius delivered 
Gaul from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; and his victories of 
Langres and Vindonissa appear to have been actions of considerable 
danger and merit. As he traversed the open country with a feeble guard, 
he was encompassed on a sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. 
He retreated with ditiicuhy tow'ards Langres; but, in the general con¬ 
sternation, the citizens refused to open their gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But, on the news 
of his distress, the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his relief, 
and before the evening he had satisfied his honour and revenge by the 
slaughter of six thousand Alemanni.**' F/om the monuments of those 
times the obscure traces of several other victories over the barbarians 
of Sarmatia and Germany might possibly be collected; but the tedious 
search would not be rewarded eillier with amusement or with instruction. 
The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in the disposal of 
the vanquished was imitated by Diocletian and his associates. The 
captive barbarians, exchanging death for slavery, were distributed among 
the provincials, and assigned to those districts {in Gaul, the terri¬ 
tories of Amiens, Beauvais. Cambray, Treves, Langres, and Troyes, are 
particularly specified)-''’ which had been depopulated by the calamities 
of war. They were usefully employed as shepherds and husband¬ 
men, but were denied the exercise of arms, except when it was found 
expedient to enrol them in the military service. Nor did the emperors 
refuse the property of lands, with a less servile tenure, to such of the 
barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. They granted a settle- 

•Hc complained, though not with the strictest truth, "Jam fluxisse annos 
quindecim in quibus, m lllyrico, ad riparo Danubii relegatus cum gentibui 
barbaris luctarct." Lactanl. dc M. P. c. 18. 

"In the Greek text of Eusebius we read six thousand, a number which I 
have preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutropius, and his 
Greek translator Pzanius. 

" Panegyr. Vet vu. 21 
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ilient to several colonies of the Carpi, the Bastarn®, and the Sarma- 
tians; and, by a dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some meas¬ 
ure to retain their national manners and indcpendence."*“ Among the 
provincials it was a subject of flattering exultation that the barbarian, so 
lately an object of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their 
cattle to the neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the 
public plenty. They congratulated their masters on the powerful 
accession of .subjects and soldiers; but they forgot to observe that multi¬ 
tudes of secret enemies, insolent from favour, or desperate from oppres¬ 
sion, were introduced into the heart of the empire.^" 

While the Cirsars exercised their valour on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on the southern 
confines of the Roman world. From the Nile to Mount Allas Africa was 
in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from their deserts 
to invade the peaceful provinces.*" Julian had assumed the purple at 
Carthage.*' Achiileus at Alexandria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, 
or rather continued, their incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any 
circumstances have been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in 
the western parts of Africa; but it appears, by the event, that the 
progress of his arms was rapid and decisive, that he vanquished the 
fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and that he removed them from the 
mountains, whose inaccessible strength had inspired their inhabitants 
with a lawless confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and 
violence.*' Diocletian, of his side, opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts which conveyed the waters 
of the Nile into every quarter of that immense city,*'’ and, rendering his 
camp impregnable to the sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After a siege of eight 
months, Alexandria, wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced the full extent of his 

"There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood of Treves, 
which secin> to have Iteen deserted by those lazy bartianans; Ausonius speak* 
of them in his Mosclla fv. 5, :— 

Unde iter ingrcdiens nemorosa per avia solum, 
lit nulla humani spectans vestigia cuhus; 

.Arvaque Sauromatum nuper mclata coionis. 

There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Maisia. 

** See the rhetorical c.xultation of Eumenius. Pancg)T. vii. 9. 

"Scaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243) decides, in his usual manner, 
that the lJuinquegentiaiH, or five African nations, were the five great cities, 
the Pentapohs of the inoffensive province of CjTcne. 

** After his defeat Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and immediately 
leaped into the flames. Victor in Epitome fc. 39I. 

**Tu fcrocissinios ifauritanijc populos inaccessis montium jugis et naturali 
rr anitionc fidcntes. expugnasti, rccepisli, transtulisti. Paneg>T. V’et. vi. 8. 

•S** ihe description of Alexandria in Hirtius de Bell, Alexandrin, c. $. 
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severity. Many thousands of the citizens perished in a promiscuouf 
slaughter, and there were few obnoxious persons in hgypl who escaped a 
sentence either of death or at least of exile.’* The fate of Busiris and 
of Copios was still more melantholy Ilian that of Alexandria; those 
proud cities, the former di.stinguished by its aniiquil\\ the latter en¬ 
riched by the passage of the Indian trade, were utierh- deslrctyed by 
the arms and by the severe order of Diocletian.*'* 'Fhe iharacler of the 
Egyptian nation, insensible to kindness, but extremely susceptible of 
fear, could alone justify this excessive rigour. 'I'he MMiitions of Alex¬ 
andria had often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Rimie itself. 
Since the usurpation of Firnius, the province of Upper Eg> pt, inces¬ 
santly relapsing into rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages 
of /I:ithiopia. The number (if the BIcmmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconsideralsie. ihrir disjiosi- 
tion was unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffensive.* ' \'et in the 
})ublic disorders these barbarians, whom anlitjuity, shockt'd Avith the 
deformity of their figure, had almost excluded from the human sj-iecies, 
presumed to rank themselves among the enemies of Rome.*' Such had 
been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; and while tiie attention of 
the stale was engaged in more serious wars, their vexatious inroacU 
might again harass the repose of the province. With a vu’w of opposing 
to the Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian persuaded the Nobata*, 
or people of N'ubia, to remove from their ancient haliilalions in tlie 
deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an extensive but unprofitable 
territory above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stijuila- 
lion that they should ever respect and guard the frontier of the empire. 
The treaty long .subsisted; and till the establishment of Christianity in¬ 
troduced stricter notions of religious worship, it was annually ratified 
by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of hllephantine, in which the Romans, 
as well as the barbarians, adored the same visible or invisible powers 
of the universe.*^ 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness by many 

“EiUrop. i.x. 24 [15]. Oro.sius, \u. 25. John Malala in Chn-n. .Antioch 
p. 409, 410 [cd. Oxon.; p. 132. cd Ven.; p. 309, c<I. Itonnj Act F.umcniui 
assures us tiiat Egypt was pacified hy the clemency of DiocU-iian. 

"Eusebius (in Chron. [An CCXCIIIl) places Ibeir destriutioii sovcr.il 
years sooner, and at a time when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

** Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 8ig. Pomponiu.s Mela, 1 i c. 4. Jiis word‘« are curious: 
“Intra, si credere Hbet, \ix homines magisquc .Hmiifcn; T.gipanes, et 
Blemmyes, et ‘ SatyrU” 

".Ausus sese inserere fortune et provocarc arna Komana 

* See Procopius de PcH Pcrsic. 1 1. c. ig 

[In the island of Philx (Elephantina) the rites of Pag-inism continued to 
he practised down to the sixth century, when the edict of J hcodos lus wai 
promulgated.— 0 . S.| 
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wise regulations, which were confirmed and enforced under the succeed¬ 
ing reigns/*' One very remarkable edict which he published, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of Jealous tyranny, deserves to be ap¬ 
plauded as an act of prudence and humanity. He caused a diligent 
inquiry to be made “ for all the ancient books which treated of the ad¬ 
mirable art of making gold and silver, and without pity committed them 
to the flames, apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the opulence of the 
Egyptians should inspire them with confidence to rebel against the 
empire.” But if Dkicletian had been convinced of the reality of that 
valuable art, far from extinguishing the memory, he would have con¬ 
verted the oj'ieration of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such 
magnificent pretensions, and that he was desirous of preserving the rea¬ 
son and fortunes of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit. It may 
be remarked that these ancient books, so liberally ascribed to Pythag¬ 
oras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. The (Ireeks were inattentive either to the use or to the abuse 
of chemistry. In that immense register, where J’liny has deposited the 
discoveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there is not the least 
mention of the transmutation of metals; and the |)crseculion of Diocle¬ 
tian is the first authentic event in the history of alchymy. The conquest 
of Egypt by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the globe. Con¬ 
genial to the avarice of the human heart, it w;is studied in China as in 
Eurojie. with equal eagerness and with equal success. The darkness of 
the middle ages ensured a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, 
and the revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested more 
specious arts of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experience, has 
at length banished the study of alchymy; and the present age, however 
desirous of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler means of 
commerce and industry.^‘ 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Persian war. 
It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish that powerful 
nation, and to e.xtort a confession from the successors of Artaxerxes of 
the superior majesty of the Roman empire. 

We have observed, under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia was 
subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, after the 
assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant heir of the 
monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and educated under 
the protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived from his exile such 
advantages as he could never have obtained on the throne of Armenia; 

* He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexandria at 
two millions of mfdimm; about four hundred thousand quarters. Chron. 
Paschal, p. 276. Procop. HisL Arcan. c. 26. 

"John Antioch, in Excerp. Valesian, p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 

“ See a short history and confutation of Alchymy, in the works of that 
philosophical compiler, La Mothc le Vayer, tom. i. p. 327-353. 
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the early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the Roman dis¬ 
cipline. He signalised his youth by deeds of valour, and displayed a 
matchless dexterity, as well as strength, in every martial exercise, and 
even in the less honourable contests of the Olympian games.®* Those 
qualities were more nobly exerted in the defence of his benefactor 
Licinius.®® That officer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of 
Probus, was exposed to the most imminent danger, and the enraged 
soldiers were forcing their way into his tent when they were checked by 
the single arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates con¬ 
tributed soon afterwards to his restoration. Idciniiis was in every 
station the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit of Galerius, 
long before he was raised to the dignity of Cjesar, had been known and 
esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that emperor’s reign, 
Tiridates was invested w'ith the kingdom of Armenia. The justice of 
the measure was not less evident than its expediency. It was time to 
rescue from the usurpation of the Peraan monarch an important terri¬ 
tory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been always granted under the 
protection of the empire to a younger branch of the house of Arsaccs.®^ 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of Armenia, he was received 
with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. During twenty-six years 
the country had experienced the real and imaginary hardships of a 
foreign yoke. The J^ersian monarchs adorned their new conquest with 
magnificent buildings; but those monuments had been erected at the 
e.xpense of the people, and were abhorred as badges of slavery. The 
apprehension of a revolt had inspired the most rigorous precautions: 
oppression had been aggravated by insult, and the consciousness of the 
public hatred had been productive of every measure that could render 
it still mure im[)lacable. We have already remarked the intolerant spirit 
of the Magian religion. The statues of the deified kings of Armenia, 
and the sacred images of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by the 
zeal of the conqueror and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled 
and preserved upon an altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan.®® 

See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian history of 
Moses of Chorene, f, ii. c. 76. He could seize two wild bulls by the horns 
and break them off with his hands. 

“If we give credit to the younger Victor [Epit. 41], who supposes that in 
the year 323 Licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely be the 
same person as the patron of Tiridates; but we know from much better 
authority (Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1 . x. c. 8) that Licinius was at that time 
in the last period of old age; sixteen years before, he is represented with 
grey hairs and as the contemporary of Galerius. See Lactant. c. 32. Lucinius 
was probably born about the year 250. 

“See the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion Cassius [I. Ixiii, c. 5I. 

“Moses of Chorene, Hist. Armen. 1 . 11. c. 74. The statues had been erected 
by Valarsaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 years before Christ, and 
was the first king of the family of Arsaces (see Moses, Hist. Armen, !. il 
2, 3). The deification of the Arsacidcs is mentioned by Justin (xli. 5) and 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6). 
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It was-natural that a people exasperated by so many injuries should arm 
with zeal in the cause of their independence, their religion, aiid their 
hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down every obstacle, and the 
Tersian garrisons retreated before its fury. Tlie nobles of Armenia flew 
to the standard of Tiridatc.s, all alleging their past merit, offering their 
future service, and soliciting from the new king those honours and re¬ 
gards from which they had been excluded with disdain under the foreign 
government.'”^ The command of the army was bestowed on Artavasdes, 
wh<ise father had sjivcil the infancy of Tiridates, and who.se family had 
been ma.ssacred for that generous action. The brother of Artavasdes 
obtained the government of a province. One of the first military digni¬ 
ties was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and 
fortitude,- who presented to the king his sister,*’" and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a scque.sleicd fortress, Otas had preserved 
from violation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally w-hose 
fortunes are too remarkable to pa-ss unnoticed. His name was Mamgo, 
his origin was Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged his authority 
had encamped a very few years before on the skirts of the Chinese 
empire,'”* which at that time extended as far as the neighbourhood of 
Sogdiana.'’” Having incurred the displeasure of his master, Mamgo, 

“'I'hc Armenian nobility was ntimcnms ami powerful Hoses mentions 
many f.tnuUes which were dislinpuisheil under the rei.en of \'alarsaces (1 ii. 
7), and wlmli sitll stiliMstcd in his own tune, aliout the middle of the fifth 
century. Sec the jirel.ice of hts editors. 

"She was named Chosnuduchta. and had n(»l the c'c /'tiOi/jon like other 
women. (Hist. .Armen. 1 . li c. 79) 1 do not understand the expression. 

tile .•\rnicuian History ( 1 . u 78), as well as in the Ge-i^raiiby (p . 3 fi 7 b 
China is called Zeiua, or Zenastan. It is eharacterisnl hy the jirociuction of 
silk, liy the <>|>uhnre of the natives, and liy their love of peace, above all the 
other nations <if the earth. 

i^^amgo hclotifjed ti> the Imi>erial race of Hon. which had filled tlic throne 
of China for 400 years. Dethroned hy the usurping race of Wei, Mamgo 
found a liospitahle reception m Persia in tiio reign of .\r<!cschir The em¬ 
peror of China having demanded the surrender of the fiigpivc and Ids par¬ 
tisans, Sajior, then king, threatened with war Iwdh hv i'ome and China, 
counselled Mamgo to retire into .Armenia. To the nimcse amliassador he 
said: ”I ha\c c.-sfielled him from my dominions, I have banished him to 
the eNtremiiy of the earth, where the sun sets. I have dismissed him to 
certain deat!i.*''~ 0 . S.] 

“Cou-ti. the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, wijo then reigned in 
China, liad political transactions w'lth Fergana, a province of Sogdiana, and 
is said to have received a Roman emba'-sy (Histoirc des Huns. tom. i. p. 
38). In tliosc ages the Qime.se kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one of their 
generals, about the time of Trajan, marched as far as the Caspian Sea. 
With regard to the intercourse 1 >etween Qiina and the western countric.s. a 
curious memoir of M. de Guignes may be consulted, in the Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom. x.vii. p. 355. 

fThc Ciiincse annals mention, under the ninth year of Van-hi (ad. 166). 
an embassy which arrived from Ta-thsm. being sent by a prince named 
Anthun, who can lie no other than Marcus Aurelius .Antoninus, who then 
ruled in Rome. The embassy came by J>-nan or Tonquin,— 0 . S.j 
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with his followers, retired to the banks of the Oxus, and implored the 
protection of Sapor. The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alleged the rights of sovereignty. The Persian monarch pleaded the 
laws of hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a war by the 
promise that he would banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts of the 
W'est, a punishment, as he described it, not less dreadful than death 
itself. Armenia was chosen for the place of exile. an<l a large district 
war, assigned to the Scythian horde, on which they might feed their 
flocks and herds, and remove their encampment from one jdace to an¬ 
other, according to the different seasons the year. They were em¬ 
ployed to repel the invasion of Tiridates; but their leader, after weigh¬ 
ing the obligations and injuries which he had received from (he Persian 
monarch, resolved to abandon his party. Tlie Armenian prince, wbe 
was well acquainted with the merit as well as power of Mamgo. treated 
him with distinguished respect; and, by admitting him into his confi¬ 
dence. acquired a brave and faithful servant, who contributed very ef^ 
fectually to his restoration.*^ 

For a while fortune appeared to favour the enterprising valour of Tiri¬ 
dates. He not only exjiellcd the enemies of his family and country from 
the whole extent of .Armenia, but in the pnisccution of his revenge he 
carried his arms, or at least his incursions, into the heart of A.ssyria. The 
historian who has preserved the name of Tiridates from oblivion, cele¬ 
brates, ^Yilh a degree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess; and, 
in the true spirit ol eastern romance, describes the giants and the ele¬ 
phants that fell beneath his invincible arm. It is from other information 
that we discover the distracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which 
the king of Armenia was indebted for some part of his advantages. The 
throne was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers; and Hor¬ 
muz, after exerting without success the strength of his own party, had re¬ 
course to the dangerous assistance of the barbarians who inhabited the 
banks of the Caspian Sea.*’* The civil war w’as, however, soon terminated, 
either by a victory or by a reconciliation; and Narses, who was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged as king of Persia, directed his whole force against 
the foreign enemy. The contest then became too unequal; nor w’as the 
valour of the hero able to withstand the power of the monarch. Tiridates, 
a second time expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more took 
refuge in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re-established his au¬ 
thority over the revolted province; and, loudly complaining of the pro- 

* See Hist. Armen. 1 . ii. c. 81. 

“ Ip 50 s Persas ipsumgue Regem ascitis Sacis, et Rufiis, et Gellis, petit frater 
Ormie.s. Panegyric. Vet. iii. {n.] 17. The Sacae were a nation of wandering 
Scythians, who encamped towards the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartc.s. 
The Gelli were the inhabitants of Ghilan, along the Caspian Sea. and who 
so long, under the name of Dilemites, infested the Persian monarchy. Sec 
D’Herbelot, Bibliothequc Orientate. 
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tection afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the 
conquest of the East.®* 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the emperors to forsake the 
cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to exert the force of the 
empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, with the calm dignity which he 
constantly assumed, fixed his own station in the city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared and directed the military operations.®^ The conduct 
of the legions was intrusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Euphrates. The armies .s«)on encountered each other in 
the plains of Meso[x»lamia, and two battles were fought with various and 
doubtful success: but the third engagement was of a more decisive na¬ 
ture; and the Roman army received a total overthrow, which is attributed 
to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of troops, 
attacked the innumerable host of the Persians.’ * But the consideration 
of the country that was the scene of action may suggest another reason 
for his defeat. The same ground on which Galerius was vanquished had 
been ren<lered memorable by the death of Crassus and the slaughter of 
len legions. It was a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended 
from the hills of Carrha* to the Euphrates; a smooth and barren surface 
of sandy desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a spring of 
fresh water.'*' The steady infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat 
and thirst, could neither hojxj for victory if they preserved their ranks, 
nor break their ranks without exposing themselves to the most imminent 
danger. In this situation they were gradually encompassed by the supe¬ 
rior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions and destroyed by the 
arrows of the barbarian cavalry. I'he king of Armenia had signalised his 
valour in the battle, and acquired personal glory by the public misfortune. 
He was pursued as far as the Euphrates; his horse was wounded, and it 
appeared impossible for him to escape the victorious enemy. In this 
extremity Tiridales embraced the only refuge which he saw before him: 
he dismounted and plunced into the stream. His armour was heavy, the 
river very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile in breadth;®" yet 

" Moses of Chorenc takes no notice of this second revolution, which 1 
have been obliged to collect from a passage of .\mmianus Marcellinu's (1 xxiii. 
c. 5). Laclantius speaks of the ambition of Narscs: " Concitatns domes- 
ticis exemplis avt suj Saporis ad occupandum orientem magiiis copiis in- 
hiabat.” De Mort. Persecut. c. 9 

“We may readily believe tfiat Lactantius ascribes tg cowardice the con¬ 
duct of Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, says that he remained with all 
the forces of the empire; a very h\'pcrboHcal expression. 

“Our five abbreviators, Eutropjus. Fesius, the two Victors, and Orosius, 
ail relate the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only one who speaks 
of the two former. 

“The nature of the county is finely described by Plutarch, in the Life of 
Crassus; and by Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 

“See Foster’s Dissertation in the second volume of the translation of the 
Anabasis by Spelman; which I will venture to recommend as one of Om 
best versions extant. 
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such was his strength and dexterity, that he reached in safety the opposite 
bank.°^ With regard to the Roman general, we are ignorant of the cir¬ 
cumstances of his escape; but when he returned to AntiiKh, Diocletian 
received him, not with the tenderness of a friend and colleague, but with 
the indignation of an offended scjvereign. The haughtiest oi men, clothed 
in his purple, but humbled by the sense of his fault and misfortune, was 
obliged to follow the em})eror*schariot aljove ainile on hiol. and to exhibit, 
before the whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace."*' 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, and asserted 
the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties of 
the Caisar, and permitted him to retrieve his own honour, as well as 
that of the Roman arms. In the room of the unwarlike troops of Asia, 
which had most probably served in the first exj^editlon, a second army 
was drawn from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and 
a considerable body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial 
pay.'’" At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five thousand men Galer- 
ius again passed the Euphrates; but, instead of exjxising his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advant'ed through the mountains of 
Armenia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and the 
country as favourable to the operations of infantry as it was inconvenient 
for the motions of cavalry.’" Adversity had confirmed the Roman dis¬ 
cipline, while the barbarians, elated by success, were become .so negli¬ 
gent and remiss that, in the moment when they least expected it, they 
were surprised by the active conduct of Galerius, who, attended only by 
two horsemen, had with his own eyes secretly examined the state and 
position of their*camp. A surprise, especially in the night-time, was for 
the most part fatal to a Persian army. “ Their horses were tied, and 
generally shackled, to prevent their running away; and if an alarm hap¬ 
pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his corselet 
to put on, before he could mount.”On this occasion the impetuous 
attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over tlic camp of the bar¬ 
barians. A slight resistance was followed by a dreadful carnage, and in 
the general confusion the wounded monarch (for Narses commanded hii 
armies in person) fled towards the deserts of Media. Ilic sumptuous 
tents, and those of his satraps, afforded an immense booty to the con¬ 
queror; and an incident is mentioned which proves the rustic but mar- 

" Hist, .Armen, t. ii c. 7C> I have transferred this exploit of Tiridates 
from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius, 

“■Ammian. Marcelhn, !. xiv. [c. ii.] The mile, in the hands of Eutropius 
(ix. 24 (15J}, of Kestus (c. 25J, and of Orosius (vii. 25), easily increased to 
Several miles. 

* Aurelius V'ictor. Jornandcs de Rebus Getids, c. 21. 

”Aurelius Victor |de Carsar. c- 39) says, “Per Armeniam in hostes con- 
tendit, qus fermc sola, seu fadlior vincendi via cst.” He followed the conduct 
of Trajan and the idea of Julius Oesar. 

“ Xenophon's .Anabasis, 1. iii. [c. 4, § 35.I For that reason the Persian 
cavalry encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 
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tia] ignorance of the legions in the elegant superfluities of life. A bag of 
shining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier; 
he carefully preserved the bag. but he threw away its contents, judging 
that whatever was of no use could not possibly be of any value.'* The 
princifial lass of N'arses was of a much more affecting nature. Several 
of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended the army, were 
made captives in the defeat. But though the character of Galerius had 
in general very little affinity with th.it of Alexander, he imitated, after 
his vict<jry, the amiable behaviour of the INIacedonian towards the family 
of Darius. 'I‘he wives and children of Xarses were protected from vio¬ 
lence and rapine. C(vnveyed to a place of safety, and treated with every 
mark of respect and tenderness that was due from a generous enemy to 
their age, their sex, and their roj-al dignity.”^ 

\\ hilc the East anxiously expected the decision of this great contest, the 
emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria a strong army of observa¬ 
tion, displayed from a distance the resources of the Roman power, and 
reserved himself for any future emergency of the war. On the intelligence 
of the victory he condescended to advance towards the frontier, with a 
view of moderating, by his presence and counsels, the pride of Galerius. 
The interview of the Roman princes at Xisihis was accompanied with 
every expression of respect on one side, and of esteem on the other. It 
was in that city that they soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador 
of the Great King."* The power, or at least the spirit, of Narses had been 
broken by his hist defeat; and he considered an immediate peace as the 
only means that could stop the progress of the Roman arms. He des¬ 
patched Apharban. a servant who possessed his favour and confidence, 
with a commission to negotiate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever 
conditions the conqueror should impose. Apharban opened the confer¬ 
ence by expressing his master s gratitude for the generous treatment of 
his family, and by soliciting the liberty of those iliuslrious captives. He 
celebrated the valour of Galerius, without degrading the reputation of 
Xarses, and thought it no dishonor to confess the superiority of the vic¬ 
torious Osar over a monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes 
of his race. Xotwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, he was 
empowered to submit the present differences to the decision of the em¬ 
perors themselves; convinced as he was that, in the midst of prosperity, 

”Thr story is told by Ammianus. 1 . xxii. Instead of saccum some read 
tcutum. 

”Tiic Persians confessed the Roman superiority in momls as well as in 
arms. Hutrop. ix. 24. iJut this resi'ect and gratitude of enemies is very 
seldom to be found m their own accounts. 

’‘The account of the negotiation is taken from the fragments of Peter the 
Patrician, m the Excerpta Legationum published m the Byzantine Collec¬ 
tion. Peter lived under Justiman; but it is very evident, by the nature of 
his materials, that they are drawn from the most authentic and respectable 
writers. 
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they would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune. Apharban 
concluded his discourse in the style of Eastern allegory, by observing 
that the Roman and Persian monarchies were the two c\ es of the world, 
which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either of them should be 
put out. 

*• It well becomes the Persians.” replied Galerius. with a transport of 
fury which seemed to convulse his whole frame, “it well beciimos the 
Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes (d fortune, and calmly lo read us 
lectures on the virtues of moderation. Let them remember their own 
moderation tow’ards the unhappy Valerian. They vanquished him by 
fraud, they treated him wdlh indignity. They detained lum till the last 
moment of his life in shameful captivity, and after his death they e.x- 
posed his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his tone, 
Galcrius insinuated to the ambassador that it had never been the jiractice 
of the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy; and that, t>n this oc¬ 
casion, they should consult their own dignity rather than the Persian 
merit. He dismissed Apharban with a hope that Narses would soon be 
informed on w'hat conditions he might obtain, from the clemency of the 
em|->erors, a lasting peace and the restoration of his wives and clnldren. 
In this conference we may discover the fierce passions of Galerius. as 
well as his deference to the superior wisdom and authority of Diocletian, 
The ambition of the former grasped at the conquest of the East, and 
had proposed to rc<luce Persia into the stale of a province. I’he 
prudence of the latter, who adhered to the moderate jKiiicy of -Augustus 
and the Antonines, embraced the favourable opjxirtunity of termi¬ 
nating a successful war by an honourable and advantageous peace.’' 

in pursuance of their promise, the emjierors sinm afterwards ai>poinlcd 
Sicorius Probus, one of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution. As the minister of peace, he was received with 
every mark of politeness and friendship; but, under the pretence of allow¬ 
ing him the necessary repose after so long a journey, the audience of 
Probus was deferred from day lo day, and he attenrled the slow motions of 
the king, till at length he was admitted to his presence, near the river 
Asprudus, in Media. The secret motive of Narses in this delay had been 
to collect such a military force as might enable him, though sincerely de¬ 
sirous of peace, to negotiate with the greater weight and dignity. Three 
persons only assisted at this important conference, the minister .Apharban, 
the prefect of the guards, and an officer who had commanded on the 
Armenian frontier.'" The first condition proposed by the ambassador is 

”Adco Victor (says Aurelius [tie Caesar, c 39J) ut ni Valerius, cujus nut* 
omnia gerebantur, abnutsset, Romani fasces in provmciam novam ferrentur. 
Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior quxsita. 

’*He had been governor of Sumium (Pet. Patricius in Excerpt Lcgat 
p. 30) [ed. Paris; p. 21, ed. Yen.; p. 135. ed. lionn). This province seems 
to be mentioned by Moser of Cihorenc (Geograph, p. 360), and lay to the 
east of Mount Ararat 
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not at present of a very intelligible nature; that the city of Niabis might 
be established for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we ^ould formerly 
have termed it, for the staple of trade, between the two empires. There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the Roman princes to im¬ 
prove their revenue by some restrainte upon commerce; but as Nisibis 
was situated within their own dominions, and as they were masters both 
of the imports and exports, it should seem that such restraints were the 
objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. To render 
them more effectual, some stipulations were probably required on the 
side of the king of Persia, which appeared so very repugnant either to his 
interest or to his dignity that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this was the only article to which he refused his consent, it 
was no longer insisted on; and the emperors either suffered the trade to 
flow in its natural channels, or contented themselves with such restric¬ 
tions as it depended on their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed, a solemn peace was concluded 
and ratified between the two nations. The conditions of a treaty so glori¬ 
ous to the empire, and so necessary to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar 
attention, as the history of Rome presents very few transactions of a 
similar nature; most of her wars having either been terminated by abso¬ 
lute conquest, or waged against barbarians ignorant of the use of letters. 
I. The Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as 
the boundary between the two monarchies.’* That river, which rose near 
the Tigris, was increased, a few miles below Nisibis, by the little stream 
of the Mygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, and fell into the 
Euphrates at Circesium, a frontier town which, by the care of Diocle¬ 
tian, was very strongly fortified.’* Me«)potamia, the object of so many 
wars, was c^ed to the empire; and the Persians, by this treaty, re¬ 
nounced all pretensions to that great province. 11. They relinquished 
to the Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris.’® Their situation formed 

" By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara is re¬ 
moved from the Ahoras to the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake 
of Peter in assigning the latter river for the boundary instead of the former. 
The line of the Roman frontier traversed, but never followed, the course 
of the Tigris. 

(Dr. William Smith indicates several errors in this note. The course of 
the Aboras or Aborrhas, the Araxes of Xenophon (Anab. j. 4, 19), more 
usually called Chaboras, the Habor or Chebar of the Samaritan captivity, 
and ^e modem Khabar was traced hy Layard, and was found to rise not 
near the Tigris, but far to the West, in the direction of Harran, at a place 
called Ras-al-Ain (the head of the spring). Thence it flows in a general 
south-easterly direction to the hill Koulab, where it receives the Mydonius, 
now called the Jerujer, upon which Nisibis was situated, and which rises 
near the Tigris. After its union widi die Mygdonius, the Chaboras flows 
is a southerly direction and falls into the Euphrates at Circesium.— 0 . S.] 

• Procopius dc .£dificiis, L n. c 6. 

•Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzaoene, and Carduene, are allowed 
on all sides. But instead of the otiw two, Peter (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30) 
inserts R^mene and Sopbeoe. 1 have preferred Ammianus (L xxv, 7 )< 
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a very useful barrier, and their natural strength was soon improved by 
art and military skill. Four of these, to the north of the river, were dis* 
tricts of obscure fame and inconsiderable extent—Intiline, 2^bdicene, 
Arzanene, and Moxoene; but on the east of the Tigris the empire ac¬ 
quired the large and mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient seat 
of the Carduchians, who preserved for many ages their manly freedom 
in the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand 
Greeks traversed their country after a painful march, or rather engage¬ 
ment, of seven days; and it is confess^ by their leader, in his incom¬ 
parable relation of the retreat, that they suffered more from the arrows 
of the Carduchians than from the power of the Great King.*" Their 
posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration either of name or man¬ 
ner^ acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. 
It is almost needless to observe that Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, 
was restored to the throne of his fathers, and that the rights of the 
Imperial supremacy were fully a&sert^ and secured. The limits of 
Armenia were extended as far as the for^ls of Sintha in Media, and 
this increase of dominion was not so much an act of liberality as of 
justice. Of the provinces already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the 
four first had been dismembered by the Parthians from the crown of 
Armenia;*^ and when the Romans acquired the possession of them, 
they stipulated, at the expense of the usurpers, an ample compensa¬ 
tion, which invested their ally with the extensive and fertile country 
of Atropatene. Its principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the 
modern Tauris, was frequently honoured with the residence of Tiridates* 
and as it sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build¬ 
ings and fortifications, the splendid capital of the Medes.** IV. The 
country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and savage. But they 

because it might be proved that Sophcne was never in the hands of the Per¬ 
sians, either before the reign of Diocletian or after that of Jovian. For 
want of correct maps, like those of M. d’Anville, almost all the modems, 
with Tillemont and Valesius at their head, have imagined that it was in 
respect to Persia, and not to Rome, that the five provinces were situate beyond 
the Tigris. 

[On this point where Gibbon is notoriously in error, Milman says these 
provinces do not appear to have ever been an integral part of the Roman 
empire. Roman garrisons replaced those of Persia, but the sovereignty re¬ 
mained in the hands of the feudatory princes of Armenia. Prof. Bury adds 
m he: “Intilenc and Moxoene are the same. Peter gives Intelene and 
Sophene, Ammtanus Moxoene and Rehimene. Thus the question is between 
Rehimenc and Sophcne.”~- 0 . S.} 

•* Xenophon’s Anabasis, I. iv. [c 3 init] Their bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two; they rolled down stones that were each a waggon¬ 
load. The Greeks found a great many villages in that rude country. 

“According to Eutropius (vL at the text is represented by the best 
MSS.), the city of Tigranocerta was is Arzanene. The names and situation 
of the other three may be faintly traced. 

“ Compare Herodotus, 1 . i. c. 98, with Moses Chorenens. Hist ArntCD. 
L H. c ^ and the map of Armenu given his editors. 
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were accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated from the empire 
barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than themselves. The 
narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and it was in 
their choice either to admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climates of the South.’*' The nomination of the kings of Iberia, 
which was resigned by the Persian monarch to the emperors, contributed 
to the strength and security of the Roman power in .Asia.^’ The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty years; and the treaty be¬ 
tween the rival monarchies was strictly observed till the death of Tiri- 
dates; when a new generation, animated with different views and dif¬ 
ferent passions, succeeded to the government of the world; and the 
grandson of Narses undertook a long and memorable war against the 
princes of the house of Constantine. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from tyiants and 
barbarians had now been completely achieved by a succession of Illyrian 
peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth year of his 
reign, he celebrated that memorable era. as well as the success of his 
arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph.’'^ Maximian, the equal partner 
of his power, was his only conijxinion in the glory of that day. The 
two Cersars had fought and conquered, but the merit of their exploits 
was ascribed, according to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious 
influence of their fathers and emperors.''** The triumph of Diocletian 
and Maximian was less magnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian and 
Probus, but it was dignified by several circumsUinces of superior fame 
and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Nile, furnished their respective trophies; but the most distinguished 
ornament was of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of rivers, mountains, and 
provinces were carried before the Imperial car. The images of the cap¬ 
tive wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great King afforded a 
new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people.’*' In the eyes 

“ Hibcri, locorutn potentes, Caspia via Sarmatam in Armenios raptim ef- 
fundunt. Tacit. Annal. vt. 33. See Strabon. Geograph. 1 . xi. p. 500. 

“Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30 (ed. Paris; p. 21, ed. Ven.; p. 
135, ed. Bonn]) is the only writer who mentions the Iberian article of the 
treaty. 

“ Euseb. in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the discovery of the treatise De 
Mortibus Persecutorum, it was not certain that the triumph and '.hr, Vicen- 
nalia were celebrated at the same time. 

(Clinton, on the authority of Hieronymus and Prosper, places the triumph 
in A.D. 303. the year before tht Vicennalia; though on the other hand, as 
Bury points out, Preuss agrees with Gibbon. Though the Vicennalia were 
celebrated Nov. 30, that day was not the anniversary of the accession of 
Diocletian, for he began to rei^ Sept. 17, A-D. 384.— 0 . S.] 

“At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius seems to have kept his station on 
the Danube. See Lactant. de M. P. c. 38. 

"Eutropius (ix. 37 {16]) mentions them as a part of the triumph. As the 
tertonj had been restored to Narses, nothing more than their imoffes could 
De exhibited. 
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of posterity this triumph is remarkable by a distinction of a less honour¬ 
able kind. It was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this period 
the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital of 
the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded had been consecrated by 
ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles. The presence of some god, 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate every part of the city, 
and the empire of the world had been promised to the Capitol.'"' The 
native Romans felt, and confessed the power of this agreeable illusion. 
It was derived from their ancestors, had growm up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some measure, by the opinion of 
political utility. The form and the seat of government were intimately 
blended together, nor was it esteemed possible to transport the one with¬ 
out destroying the other.'"' Bui the sovereignly of the capital was grad¬ 
ually annihilated in the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the 
same level, and the vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. During a long 
period, however, the remains of the ancient constitution and the influence 
of custom preserved the dignity of Rome. Tlie emfxrors, though per¬ 
haps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected their adopted country 
as the seat of their power and the centre of ihcir extensive dominions 
The emergencies of war very frequently required their presence on the 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were the first Roman princes 
who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggested by private motives, 
was justified by very specious considerations of policy. The court of 
the emperor of the West was, for the most part, established at Milan, 
whose situation, at the fool of the Alps, appeared far more convenient 
than that of Rome, for the important purpose of watching the motions 
of the barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed the splendour of 
an Imperial city. The houses are described as numerous and well built; 
the manners of the people as polished and liberal. A circus, a theatre, 
a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name of their founder Maximian; 
porticoes adorned with statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital; nor did it seem oppressed 
even by the proximity of Rome."® To rival the majesty of Rome was 

“Livy gives us a speech of CamiHus on that subject (t. 51-54), full of 
eloquence and sensibility, in opposition to a design of removing the seat of 
government from Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 

•Julius Ca-sar was reproached with the intention of removing the empire 
to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Caesar, c. 79. According to the 
ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dacier, the third ode of the third bwk 
of Horace was intended to divert Augustus from the execution of a similar 
design. 

“Sec Aurelius Victor fde C*sar. c. 39], who likewise mentions the build¬ 
ings erected by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. 
We shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. v.;— 
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the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who employed his leisure and the 
wealth of the East in the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed on 
the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance between the 
Danube and the Euphrates. By the taste of the monarch, and at the 
expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few years, 
a degree of magnificence which might appear to have required the labour 
of ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch in 
extent or populousness.®^ The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a 
life of action, and a considerable portion of it was- spent in camps, or 
in their long and frequent marches; but whenever the public business 
allowed them any relaxation, they seemed to have retired with pleasure 
to their favourite residences of Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, 
in the twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient capital of the 
empire. Even on that memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two 
months. Disgusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, he 
quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days before it was expected 
that he should have appeared in the senate invested with the ensigns 
of the consular dignity."' 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman free¬ 
dom was not the effect of momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
artful policy. The crafty prince had framed a new system of Imperial 
government, which was afterwards completed by the family of Constan¬ 
tine; and as the image of the old constitution was religiously preserved 
in the senate, he resolved to deprive that order of its small remains of 
power and consideration. We may recollect, about eight years before 
the elevation of Diocletian, the transient greatness and the ambitious 
hopes of the Roman senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many 
of the nobles imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom; 
and after the successors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance 

£t Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 

Innumerx cultaeque domus; facunda virorum 
Ingcnia, et mores Iseti * turn duplice muro 
AmpUficata loci species; popuHque voluptas 
Circus; et inclusi moles cuneata Theatri; 

Tcmpla, Palatins^ue arccs, opulensquc Moneta, 

Et regio }Ierculei Celebris sub honorc lavacri. 

Conctaque marmoreis ornata Peristyla signis; 

Mceniaque in valU formam circumdata labro. 

Omnia qu2 magnis operum velut zmula formis 
Excellunt: nec juncU premit vidnia Romx. 

"Lactant. de M, P. c, 17, Libanius, Orat. vi p. 203 [cd. Morell. Paris» 

1637I. 

* Lactant, de M. P. c 17. On a similar occasion, Ammianus mentions 
the dtcaeitcu pleb\s as not very agreeable to an Imperial ear. (See i. xvt. c. lO.) 

[Gibbon here falls into serious error. Ammianus just says the opposite 
to what is here representec^ the precise words beiag<^he is speaking of 
Cosstantius—dkadtate plebis obl^^abatur.''—- 0 . S^l 
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from the republican party, the senators were unable to disguise theit 
impotent resentment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian was intrusted 
with the care of extinguishing this troublesome rather than dangerous 
spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel temper. The most 
illustrious meml)ers of the senate, whom Diocletian always affected to 
esteem, were involved, by his colleague, in the accusation of imaginary 
plots; and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, 
was interpreted as a convincing evidence of guilt."^ The camp of the 
Praetorians, which had so long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty 
of Rome; and as those hau^ty troops were conscious of the decline 
of their power, they were naturally disposed to unite their strength with 
the authority of the senate. By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the 
numbers of the PrcEtorians were insensibly reduced, their privileges 
abolished,”* and their place supplied by two faithful legions of lUyricum, 
who, under the new titles of Jovians and llerculians, were appointed to 
perform the service of the Imperial guards."^ But the most fatal though 
secret wound which the senate received from the hands of Diocletian 
and Maximian was inflicted by the inevitable operation of their absence. 
As long as the emperors resided at Rome, that assembly might be op¬ 
pressed, but it could scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus 
exercised the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice 
might suggest; but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the senate. 
The model of ancient freedom was preserved in its deliberations and de¬ 
crees; and wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the Roman 
people, were in some measure obliged to assume the language and be¬ 
haviour suitable to the general and first magistrate of the republic. In 
the armies and in the provinces they di^layed the dignity of monarchs; 
and w’hen they fixed their residence at a distance from the capital, they 
for ever laid aside the dissimulation which Augustus had recommended 
to his successors. In the exercise of the legislative as well as the execu¬ 
tive power, the sovereign advised with his ministers, instead of consult¬ 
ing the great council of the nation. The name of the senate was men¬ 
tioned with honour till the last period of the empire; the vanity of iti 
members was still flattered with honorary distinctions;®'’ but the as¬ 
sembly which had so long been the source, and so long the instrument 

“Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying fictis criminationibus lumina 
senatus (dc M. P. c. 8J. Aurelius Victor speaks very doubtfully of the 
faith of Diocletian towards his fnends. 

** Truncatx vires urbis, imminuto prxtoriarum cohortium atque in armii 
vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c 39J. Lactantius attributes to 
Galerius the prosecution of the same plan (c. 26). 

"They were old corps stationed in lllyricum; and, according to the ancient 
establishment, they each consisted of six thousand men. They had acquired 
much reputation by the use of the plumbaia, or darts loaded with lead. Each 
soldier carried five of these, which he darted from a ctmsiderable diitaoc* 
with great strength and dexterity. See Vegetius, i. 17. 

** See the Theodosian Code, I vL tit ii. with Godefroy's commentary. 
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of power, was respectfully suffered to sink into oblivion. The senate 
of Rome, losing all connection with the Imperial court and the actual 
constitution, was left a venerable but useless monument of antiquity 
on the Capitoline hill. 

U'hen the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and of their 
ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of their legal 
power. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of censor, and of 
tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, betrayed to the people 
its republican extraction. Those modest titles were laid aside; and 
if they still distinguished their high station by the appellation of Em¬ 
peror, or Imperator, that word was understood in a new and more dig¬ 
nified sense, and no longer denoted the general of the Roman armies, 
but the sovereign of the Roman world. The name of Emfieror, which 
was at first of a military nature, was associated with another of a more 
ser\dle kind. The epithet of Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive significa¬ 
tion, was e.xpressivc not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, or 
of a commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a master 
over his domestic slaves.*"* Viewing it in that odious light, it had been 
rejected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. Their resistance insensi¬ 
bly became more feeble, and the name less odious; till at length the style 
of our Lord and Emperor was not only bestowed by flattery, but was 
regularly admitted into the law's and public monuments. Such lofty 
epithets were sufficient to elate and satisfy the most e.xcessive vanity; 
and if the successors of Diocletian still declined the title of King, it 
seems to have been the effect not so much of their moderation as of 
their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and it was the 
language of government throughout the empire), the Imperial title, as 
it was peculiar to themselves, conveyed a mo/e respectable idea than the 
name of king, which they must have shareckwilh an hundred barbarian 
chieftains; or which, at the best, they could derive only from Romulus, 
or from I'arquin. Rut the sentiments of the East were very different 
from those of the West. From the earliest period of history, the sov¬ 
ereigns of Asia had been celebrated in the Greek language by the title 
of Basileus, or King; and since it was considered as the first distinc¬ 
tion among men, it was soon employed by the servile provincials of the 
East in their humble addresses to the Roman throne.*'" Even the at¬ 
tributes, or at least the lilies, of the Divinity were usurped by Diocle- 

the iJth dissertation in Spanheim’s excellent work dc Usu Numis- 
matuni. From medals, inscriptions, and historians, he examines every title 
separately, and traces it from Augustus to the moment of its disappearing. 

“rimy (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55. etc ) speaks of Dominus with execration, as 
synonymous to Tyrant, and opposite to Prince. And the same Pliny regu¬ 
larly goes that title (in the tenth book of the epistles) to his friend rather 
than master, the virtuous Trajan. This strange contradiction puziles the 
commentators who think, and the translators who can write. 

“ Sync.sius dc Kegno, edit Petav. p, 15. 1 am indebted for this quotation 
to the Abbe de la Bletene. 
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tian and Maximian, who transmitted them to a succession of Christian 
emperors.’"" Such extravagant compliments, however, soon lose their 
impiety by losing their meaning: and when the e:ir is once accustomed 
to the sound, they are heard with indifference as vague tiiough excessive 
professions of respect. 

From the time of .Augustus to that of Di(jcletian, the Roman princes, 
cun' ersing in a familiar manner among their fellow-citizens. w(‘rc saluted 
only with the same respect that was usually paid to sennirrs and magis 
tralcs. 'i'heir principal distinction was the Imperial or militmy n'i)e of 
purple; whilst llie senatorial garment was markcrl by a bis»:ul, and th(; 
e(piestrian by a narrow, band or stripe of the same honourable colour. 
The pride, or rather the policy, nf Diocletian, engaged that artful prince 
t(j introduce the stalely magnificence of the court of IVrsia.’"’ He ven¬ 
tured to assume the diadem, an ornament detested by the Romans ns 
the odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which had been considered 
as the mcisl desperate act of the madness of Caligula. It was no more 
than a broad while fdlet set with pearls, which encircled the emperor’s 
head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his succ(’''Sors were of 
silk and gold; and it is remarked with indignation that even their shoes 
were studded wHh the m(»st precious gems. 'Ilie access t<i their sacred 
person was every da}’ rendered more difficult by the institution of new' 
forms and ceremonies, 'fhe avenues of the palace were strictly guarded 
by the \’arious schools, as they began to be called, of domestic officers. 
I'he interior apartments were intrusted to the jealous vigilance of the 

’"‘See \'an Dale dc Cunsccralionc, p. 354. clc. It was rustnmary for the 
emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numru, saerni majesty, 
(fjt’iHi’ oruilcs, cti. .Aciording to 'i'lUeinonl, Gregory Na/ian/en complains 
most intterly of the profanation, esjiccially when it was practi'-cd by an Arian 
emperor. 

[In the time of tlic republic (says Milman, quoting Ilegcwiscb) wiien the 
consuls, the pro-’tors, and the other magistrates appeared in public to per¬ 
form tlic functions of their oflue, ihcir dignity was amiounit'd liotli by t!ie 
symbols which use had consecrated and the brilliant cortege l>y whicli they 
were accompanied. Itut tins dignity licinnged to the ofl’iCL*, nut to tlic ir- 
disiduai. the jiump belonged to the magistrate, not to the man. . . . The 
consul, followed m the comma by all tlic senate, the privltjrs, the xdilcs, 
tlie lictors, the at)paritors, and the heralds, on re-entenng Ins hou.se was 
served only i)y bus freedinen and his slaves. The first emperors went no 
farther. Tiberius had, for his personal attendance, only a moderate numljcr 
of slaves and a few freedinen (Tacit. Annal iv. 7). But in proportion as 
the republican forms disapjwared one after another, the inclination of the 
emperors to envelope themselves with personal pomp displayed itself more 
and more. The magnificence and the ceremunial of the hast were entirely 
introduced by Diocletian, and were consecrated by Constantine to the Im¬ 
perial use. Thenceforth (he palace, the court, the table, all the personal 
attendance, distinguished the emperor from his subjects still more than his 
superior digimy. The organisation which Diocletian gave to his new court 
attached less honour and distinction to rank than to services performed 
towards the members of the imperial family.— 0 . S.j 

’“See Spanheim de Usu Numtsmat. Dissert xii. 
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tunuchs; increase of whose numbers and influence was the most 
infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. When a subject was 
at length admitted to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, whatever 
might be his rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to adore, accord¬ 
ing to the eastern fashirm, the divinity of his lord and master.^*'- Diocle¬ 
tian was a man of sense, who, in the course of private as well as 
public life, had formed a just estimate both of himself and of mankind: 
nor is it easy to conceive that in substituting the manners of Persia to 
those of Rome he was seriously actuated by so mean a princi]>]e as that 
of vanity, lie flattered himself that an ostentation of splendour and 
luxury would subdue the imagination of the multitude; that the monarch 
would be !es.s cx|)«>sed to the rude licence of the people and the soldiers, 
as his person wasseeludctl from the public view; and that habits of sub- 
missifin would insensibly be productive of sentiments of veneration. 
Like the mode.siy affected by Augustus, the stale maintained by Diocle¬ 
tian was a theatrical reprcsenlalirm; but it must be confessed that, of 
the two comedies, the f(»rmrr was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was ihe aim of the one to disguise, and 
the obji'ct of the other to display, the unbounded power which the em- 
periirs pos>essed over the Roman world. 

Oslcntatum was the first princijile of the new system instituted by 
Diocletian. Ihe second wiis tlivision. He divided the empire, the 
provinces, and every branch of the civil as well as military administra¬ 
tion. He multijdied the wheels of the machine of government, and ren¬ 
dered its operations k'ss rapid liut more .secure. Whatever advantages 
and whaiexer defects might attend these innovations, they must be 
ascribed in a very great degree to the first inventor; but as the new 
frame of policy was gradually improved and completed by succeeding 
princes, it will be more satisfactory to delay the consideration of it 
all the season of its full maturity and perfection.Reserving, there¬ 
fore, for the reign of Constantine a more exact picture of the new' empire, 
we shall content ourselves with describing the princljxd and decisive 
outline, as it was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated 
tlirec colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power: and as he w’as 
convinced that the abilities of a single man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he considered the joint administration of four princes 
not as a tem|x>rary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the consti¬ 
tution. It was his intention that the two elder princes should be dis¬ 
tinguished by the use of the diadem and the title of Au^usti; that, as 
affection or esteem might direct their choice, they should regularly call 

Aurelius Victor. Eutropius, ix. 26 (16]. It appears by the Panegyrists 
that the Romans were soon reconciled to the name and ceremony of adoration. 

The innovations introduced by Diocletian are chiefly deduced. 1st, from 
some very strong passages in Lactaniius; and. secondly, from the new and 
\aru)us olTiccs which, in the Theodosian code, appear already established in 
tlie beginning of the reign of Conctanune. 
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to their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and that the C(Esars^ 
rising in their turn to the first rank, should supply an uninterrupted suc¬ 
cession of emperors. The empire was divided into four parts. 'Fhe East 
and Italy were the most honourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious stations. The f(»rmer claimed the presence of the Au^nsti, 
the latter were intrusted to the administration of the Ca-s^irs. The 
strength of the legions was in the hands (d the four partners of sover¬ 
eignty, and the de.sptijr of successively vanquishing four formidable 
rivals might intimidate the ambition of an aspiring general. In their 
ci\ il government the emperors were sup|X)sed to exerris<‘ the undivided 
power of the monarch, and their edicts, inscriln'd with their joint names, 
were received in all the provinces as promulgated by their mutual coun¬ 
cils and authority. Xotwilh'^tanding these jnecaulions, the political 
union of the Roman world was gradually dissolved, and a jirinciide of 
division was introtluced, which, in the course of a few years, occasioned 
the j^erpetual separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian v\as accompanied with an(»lher very material 
disadvantage, which cannot even at present he totally overlooked; a 
more exjx’nsicc esta))Hshment, and consequently an increa,^' of taxes, 
and the opjiressiun of the people. Instead of a modest family of slaves 
and freedmen, such as had contented the simple grcatne.ss of Augustus 
and Trajan, three or four magnificent courts were e.staldislied in the 
various parts of the empire, and as many Roman kin^s contended with 
each other and with the Persian monarch for the vain superiority of 
pomp and luxury. The number of ministers, of magistrates, of officers,, 
and of servants, who fillcHi the different departments of the state, was 
multiplied beyond the example of former times; and (if we may borrow 
the warm expression of a contemporary), “ when the proixtrlion of -those 
who received exceeded the proportion of those who contributed, the 
provinces were oppressed by the weight of tribute.s.” ITom this 
period to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy to deduce an 
uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints. According to his re- 
'igion anil situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or Constan¬ 
tine, or \’alens, or Theodosius, for the object of his invectives; but they 
unanimously agree in representing the burden of the public impositions, 
and particularly the land-tax and capitation, as the intolerable and 
increasing grievance of their own times. From such a concurrence, an 
impartial historian, who is obliged to extract truth from satire, as well 
as from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the blame among the princes 
whom they accuse, and to ascribe their exactions much less to their 
[personal vices than to the uniform system of their administration. The 
emperor Diocletian w’as indeed the author of that system; but during 
his reign the growing evil was confined within the bounds of modesty 
and discretion, and he deserves the reproach of establishing pernicious 


Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. 
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precedents, rather than of exercising actual oppression.^*^® It may be 
added, that his revenues were managed with prudent economy; and 
that, after all the current expenses were discharged, there still remained 
in the Imperial treasury an ample provision either for judicious liberality 
or for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian executed 
his memorable resolution of abdicating the empire; an action more 
naturally to have been expected from the elder or the younger Antoninus 
than from a prince who had never practi^d the lessons of philosophy 
either in the attainment or in the use of supreme power. Diocletian 
acquired the glory of giving to the world the first example of a resigna¬ 
tion which has not been very frequently imitated by succeeding mon- 
archs. The parallel of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally offer 
itself to our mind, not only since the eloquence of a modern historian has 
rendered that name so familiar to an English reader, but from the very 
striking resemblance between the characters of the two emperors, whose 
political abilities were superior to their military genius, and whose spe¬ 
cious virtues were much less the effect of nature than of art. The abdica¬ 
tion of Charles appears to have been hastened by the vicissitude of for¬ 
tune; and the disappointment of his favourite schemes urged him to re¬ 
linquish a power which he found inadequate to his ambition. But the 
reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted success; nor 
was it till after he had vanquished all his enemies, and accomplished all 
his designs, that he seems to have entertained any serious thoughts of 
resigning the empire. Neither CTiarles nor Diocletian were arrived at a 
very advanced period of life; since the one was only fifty-five, and the 
other was no more than fifty-nine years of age; but the active life of those 
princes, their wars and journeys, the cares of royalty, and their applica- 

** Indicta lex nova quse sane illorum temporum modcstia tolerabilis, in 
pcrnicicm processit. Aurel. Victor [de Csesar. c. .19]; who has treated the 
character of DKK'lclian with good sense, though in bad l.atin. 

[The most curious document which has come to light since the publica¬ 
tion of Gibbon’s History is the edict of Diocletian published from an in¬ 
scription found at Eskihiss.ir (Stratoniceia), by Col. Leake. This edict, 
according to Milman, was issued in the name of the four Cxsars, Diocletian, 
Maximian, Constantins, and Galcrius. It fixed a maximum of prices through¬ 
out the empire for all the necessaries and commodities of life. The preamble 
insists with great vehemence on the extortion and inhumanity of the mer¬ 
chants and vendors. Among the articles of which the maximum value is 
assessed are oil, salt, honey, butcher’s meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, tlie wages of labourers and artisans, schoolmasters and orators, clothes, 
skins, boots and shoes, harness, timber, com, wine, and beer (zj’thus). The 
depreciation in the value of money or the rise in the price of commodities 
had been so great during the last century that butcher’s meat, which in the 
second century was two denarii the pound, was now fixed at a maximum of 
eight. An excellent edition of the edict has been published with a commentary 
by Mommsen, who shows that it was issued in a.d, 301. Cf. Finlay’s Hist 
of Greece, vol. i. Appendix 1.— 0 , S.) 

*** Solus omnium, post conditum Romanum Imperium, qui ex tanto fastigio 
sponte ad private vitte statum civUitatemque remearet. Eutrop. ix. [16]. 
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tion to business, had already impaired their constitution, and brought on 
the infirmities of a premature old age.*®^ 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy winter, Diocle¬ 
tian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his triumph, and began his prog¬ 
ress towards the East round the circuit of the Illyrian provinces. From 
the inclemency of the weather and the fatigue of the journey, he soon 
contracted a slow illness; and though he made easy marches, and was 
generally carried in a close litter, his disorder, before he arrived at 
Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, was become very serious and 
alarming. During the whole winter he was confined to his palace; his 
danger inspired a general and una^ected concern; but the people could 
only judge of the various alterations of his health from the joy or con¬ 
sternation which they discovered in the countenances and behaviour of 
his attendants. The rumour of his death was for some lime universally 
believed, and it was supposed to be concealed with a view to prevent the 
troubles that might have hai)pened during the absence of the Cssar 
Galerius. At length, however, on the first of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but so pale and emaciated that he could 
scarcely have been recognised by those to whom his person was the most 
familiar. It was time to put an end to the painful struggle, which he 
had sustained during more than a year, between the care of his health 
and that of his dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, 
the latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of sickness, the ad¬ 
ministration of a great empire. He resolved to pass the remainder of 
his days in honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the reach of 
fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of the world to his younger and 
more active associates.’'”* 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed in a spacious plain, 
about three miles fram Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and, in a speech full of reason and dignity, declared his inten¬ 
tion, both to the people and to the soldiers who were assembled on this 
extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had divested himself of the 
purple, he withdrew from the gazing multitude, and, traversing the city 
in a covered chariot, proceeded without delay to the favourite retire¬ 
ment which he had chosen in his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
same day, which was the first of May,’®* Maximian, as it had been 

’”The particulars of the journey and illness are taken from Lactantius 
(c. 17), who may sometimes be admitted as an evidence of pubhc facts, though 
very seldom of private anecdotes. 

’"Aurelius Victor [de Osar. c. 39] ascribes the abdication, which had 
been so variously accounted for, to two causes: first, Diocletian’s contempt 
of ambition; and secondly, His apprehension of impending troubles. One 
of the panegyrists (vi. [v.] g) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocletian 
as a very natural reason for his retirement 

’"The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates both of the year 
and of the day of Diocletian's abdication are perfectly cleared up by TiUe- 
mont Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 5*5, note ig, and by Pagi ad annum 
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previously concerted, made bis resignation of the Imperial dignity at 
Milan. Even in the splendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had 
meditated his design of abdicating the government. As he wished to 
secure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him either a general 
assurance that he would submit his actions to the authority of his bene¬ 
factor, or a particular promise that he would descend from the throne 
whenever he should receive the advice and the example. This engage¬ 
ment, though it was confirmed by the solemnity of an oath before the 
altar of the Capitoline Jupiter,"" would have proved a feeble restraint 
on the fierce temper of Maximian, whose p^sion was the love of power, 
and who neither desired present tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser col¬ 
league had acquired over him, afnd retired immediately after his abdica¬ 
tion to a villa in Lucania, where it almost impossible that such an 
impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to the throne, 
passed the nine last years of his life in a private condition. Reason had 
dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, his retreat, in which 
he enjoyed for a long time the respect of those princes to whom he had 
resigned the possession of the world."^ It is seldom that minds long 
exercised in business have formed any habits of conversing with them¬ 
selves, and in the loss of power they principally regret the want of occu¬ 
pation. The amusements of letters and of devotion, which afford so 
many resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of 
Diocletian; but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a taste 
for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure hours 
were sufficiently employed in building, planting, and gardening. His 
answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He was solicited by that 
restless old man to reassume the reins of government and the Imperial 
purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, calmly observ¬ 
ing that, if he could show Maximian the cabbages which he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish 
the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of power."^ In his conversa¬ 
tions with his friends he frequently acknowledged that of all arts the 
most difficult was the art of reigmng; and be expressed himself on that 
favourite topic with a degree of warmth which could be the result only 
of experience. “ How often,” was he accustomed to say, “ is it the in¬ 
terest of four or five ministers to combine together to deceive their sov- 

**See Panegyr. Veter, vi. [v.] 9. The oration was pronounced after 
Uaximian had reassumed the purple. 

*“ Eumenius pays him a very fine compliment: “ At enim divinum ilium 
virum, qui primus imperium et participavit et posuit, consilii et facti sui 
non peenitet; nec amisisse se putat quod sponte transcripsit. Felix beatusque 
vere quern vestra, tantorum printtpain, colunt obsequia privatum.” Panegyr. 
Vet. vii. (vi.j 15. 

“*We are obliged to the younger Victor [Epit. c 39I for this celebrated 
boo mot. ^tropius (I ix. c. 16] mentions the tl^ in a more general manner. 
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ereign! Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, the truth U 
concealed from his knowledge; he can see only with their eyes, he hears 
nothing but their misrepresentations. He confers the most important 
offices upon vice and weakness, and disgraces the most virtuous and de 
serving among his subjects. By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, 
“ the best and wisest princes are feold to the vena! corruption of their 
courtiers.” A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of im¬ 
mortal fame, improve our relish for the pleasures of retirement; but the 
Roman emperor bad filled too important a character in the world to 
enjoy without alloy the comforts and security of a private condition. 
It was impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible that he could 
be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent some¬ 
times pursued him into the solitude of Salona. His tenderness, or at 
least his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his wife and 
daughter; and the last moments of Diocletian were embittered by some 
affronts, which Licinius and Constantine might have spared the father 
of so many emperors, and the first author of their own fortune. A re¬ 
port, though of a very doubtful nature, has reached our times that he 
prudently withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary death.”* 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life and character of Dio¬ 
cletian, we may for a moment direct our view to the place of his retire¬ 
ment. Salona, a principal city of his native province of Dalmatia, tros 
near two hundred Roman miles (according to the measurement of the 
public highways) from Aquileia and the confines of Italy, and about 
two hundred and seventy from Sirmium, the usual residence of the em¬ 
perors whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier."*^ A miserable vil¬ 
lage still preserves the name of Salona; but so late as the sixleentli 
century tht remains of a theatre, and a confused prospect of broken 
arches and marble columns, continued to attest its ancient splendour.”® 
About six or seven miles from the city Diocletian constructed a magni¬ 
ficent palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, how 
long he had meditated his design of abdicating the empire. The choice 
of a spot which united all that could contribute either to health or to 
luxury did not require the partiality of a native. “ The soil was dry 
and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, and, though extremely ho! 

Hist. August, p. 223. 224. {Vopisc. Aurel c. 43.] Vopiscus had learned 
this conversation from his father. 

”‘Thc younger Victor [Epit c. 39I slightly mentions the report. But as 
Diocletian had disobliged a pov^erful and successful party, his memory hai 
been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It has been affirmed that he 
died raving mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the Roman sen¬ 
ate, etc. 

“• Sec the Itiner. p. 269, 272, edit Weasel. 

‘"The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Delmazia, p. 43 (printed at Venice 
in the year 1774, in two small volumes in quarto), quotes a MS. account of 
the antiquities of Salona, compoied by Gianbattiata Giuatiniani about tbi* 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
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during the summer months, this country seldom feels those sultry and 
noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria and some parts of Italy are 
exposed. The views from the palace are no less beautiful than the soil 
and climate were inviting. Towards the west lies the fertile shore 
that stretches along the Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are 
scattered in such a manner as to give this part of the sea the appear* 
ance of a great lake. On the north side lies the bay, which led to the 
ancient city of Salona; and the country beyond it, appearing in sight, 
forms a proper contrast to that more extensive prospect of water which 
the Adriatic presents bfUh to the south and to the east. Towards the 
north the view is terminated by high and irregular mounlains, situated 
at a j)ropcr distance, and in many places covered with villages, woods, 
and vineyards.” 

Though Constantine, from a very obvious prejudice, affects to men¬ 
tion the palace (»f Diocletian with contempt,'**' yet one of their succes¬ 
sors, who c(H!ld only see it in a neglected and mutilated state, celebrates 
its magnificence in terms of the highest admiration.^"' It covered an 
extent of ground consisting of between nine and ten English acres. 
The form was quadrangular, flanked with sixteen towers. 'Two of the 
sides were near six hundred, and the other two near seven hundred, feet 
in length. The whole was constructed of a beautiful free-stone, ex¬ 
tracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, or Tragulium, and 
very little inferior to marble itself. Four streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles, divided the several parts of this great edifice, and 
the approach to the principal apartment was from a very stately en¬ 
trance, which is still denominated the Golden Gate. The approach was 
terminated by a perisiylium of granite columns, on one side of which 
xe discover the square temple of iEsculapius, on the other the octagon 
temple of Jupiter. The latter of those deities Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes, the former as the protector of his health. By 
comparing the pre.^*ent remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the sev¬ 
eral parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium, the basi¬ 
lica, and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls have been de 
scribed with some decree of precision, or at least of probability. Their 
forms were various, their proportions just, but they were all attended 

'"Adam's Antiquities of DiiH'lctian‘.s Palace at Spalatro, ji. 6. We may 
add a circumstance or two from the Abate Fortis: the little sircain of the 
Hyadcr, mentioned hy Lucan, produces most exquisite trout, winch a sa¬ 
gacious writer, perhajis a monk. supjKiscs to ha%’e been one of the princiiial 
reasons tliat deternnned Diocletian in the choice of his retirement. I'ortis, 
p. 45. Tlie same author (p. 38) obser\es that a taste for agriculture is re¬ 
viving at Spalatro; and that an experimental farm has lately been established 
near the city hy a society of gentlemen. 

“’Constantin. Orat. ad Coetum Sanct. c. 25. In this sermon, the emperor, 
or tile bishop who composed it for him, affects to relate the miserable end of 
all the persecutors of Uie church. 

"Constantin. Porphyr. dc Statu Imper. p. 86 fed. Paris; vol. iii. p. 125, 
ed. Bonn]. 
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with two imperfections, very repugnant to our modern notions of taste 
and conveniency. These stately rooms had neither windows nor chim¬ 
neys. They were lighted from the top (for the building seems to have 
consisted of no more than one story), and they received their heat by 
the help of pipes that were conveyed along the walls. The range of 
principal apartments was protected towards the south-west by a por¬ 
tico five hundred and seventeen feet long, which must ha\’e formed a 
very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and 
sculpture were added to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary country, it would 
have been exposed to the ravages of lime; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The village of Aspalathus,'-'* 
and, long afterwards, the provincial town of Spalalro, have grown out 
'jf its ruins. The Golden Gale now opens into the markel-jdacc. St. 
John the Bapti.st has usurped the honours of i^iscubpius: and the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter, under the protection of the V'irgin, is converted into the 
cathedral church. For this account of Diocletian’s palace we are prin¬ 
cipally indebted to an ingenious artist of our own time and country, 
whom a very liberal curiosity carried into the heart of Dalmatia.'-’ 
But there is room to suspect that the elegance of his designs and en¬ 
graving has somewhat flattered the objects which it was their purpose 
to rej)resen{. We are informed by a more recent and very judicious 
traveller that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not less expressive of the 
decline of the arts than of the greatness of the Roman empire in the 
time of Diocletian.^" If such was indeed the stale of architecture, we 
must naturally believe that painting and sculpture had experienced a 
still more sensible decay. The practice of architecture is directed by a 
few general and even mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above ail, 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation not only of the forms of 
nature, but of the characters and passions of the human soul. In those 
sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is of little avail unle.ss it is 
animated by fancy and guided by the most correct taste and observa¬ 
tion. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the civil distractions of the 
empire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and 
the progress of despotism, had proved very unfavourable to genius, 
and even to learning. The succession of Illyrian princes restored the 
empire without restoring the sciences. Their military education was 

D'Anville, Geographic .Ancienne, tom. i. p. 162. 

Messieurs Adam and Clensscau, attended by two draughl.smen, visited 
Spalatro in the month of July, 1757. The magnificent work winch their jour¬ 
ney produced was published in London se\en years afterwards. 

"I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. “ F’bastevolmcntc nota 
agii amatori dell’ Architettura, e dell’ Antichita. I’opcra del Signor Adams, 
che a donato inolto a que’ sujierbi vestigi coH’ abitualc elcganza del suo 
toccalapis c del bulmo. In generate la rozzezza del scalpcllo, e’l cattivo gusto 
del sccolo vi gareggiano colla magnificenza del fabricato.” Sec Viaggio in 
Dalmazia, p. 40 . 
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not calculated to inspire them with the love of letters; and even the 
mind of Diocletian, however active and capacious in business, was 
totally uninformed by study or speculation. The nrofessions of lar- 
and physic are of such common use and certain profit that they b 
always secure a sufficient number of practitioners endowed with a if 
'.onabic decree of abilities and knowledge; but it docs not appear that 
the students in thn.se two faculties appeal to any celebrated masters 
who have flourished within that period. The voice of poetry was silent. 
History was reduced to dry and confused abridgments, alike destitute 
of amusement and in.struciion. A languid and affected eloquence was 
still retained in the pay and service of the emperors, who encouraged 
not any arts except th<)S(‘ wdiich contributed to the gratification of their 
pride or the defence of their power.’'" 

The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, ho\vever. 
by the rise and rapid pnjgress of the new Platonists Tlie school of 
Alexatulria silenced those of Athene, and the ancient sects enrolled 
themselves under tlie banners of the more fashionable leiichers, who 
recommended their system by the novelty of their method and the 
austerity of their manners. Several of these masters—Ammonius, 
Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry—were men of profound thought 
and intense application; but, by mistaking the true object of philos¬ 
ophy, Iheii labours contributed much less to improve than to corrupt 
the human understanding. The knowledge that is suited to our situa¬ 
tion and powers, the whole compass of moral, natural, and mathemat¬ 
ical science, was neglected by the new Platonists; whilst they ex¬ 
hausted their strength in the verbal disputes of metaphysics, attempted 
to explore the secrets of the invisible world, and studied to reconcile 
Aristotle with J*)ato, on subjects of which both these philosophers were 
as ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming their reason in these 
deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds were ex[)osed to illu¬ 
sions of fancy. They flattered themselves that they possessed the 
secret of disengaging the soul from its corporeal prison; claimed a 
.familiar intercourse wdth demons and spirits; and, by a very singular 
revolution, converted the study of philosophy into that of magic. The 
Ancient sages had derided the popular superstition; after disguising its 
extravagance by the thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus 
And Porphyry became its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with 

“*Tltc orator Etjmcnuis was .st-crctary to the emperors Maximian and 
Coiistaiilin.s. and Protestor of Khetonc in liie college ol .'\utun. His salary 
was 5 i.\ hundred thousand sesterce:,, which, according to the lowest eom- 
mii.aiun of that age, mu.st lia\c c.xcceded three thousand pounds a year 
rlc gcnerou.sly rcquc-ted the pcrniission of enii>loyitig it in rebuilding the 
college, St'e his Uraiion Dc Kcataurandis Scholis |c, iij; which, though 
«ot exempt from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 

*** Porphyry died about the time of Diodettan’s abdication. The life of 
his master Plotinus, which he composed, will give ns the most complete idea 
of the genius of the sect and the manners of its professors. This very curious 
piece is inserted tn Fabricius, BiblioUieca Grjeca, tom. «v. p. 88-148. 
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the Christians in a few mysterious points of faith, they attacked the 
remainder of their theological system with all the fur\- of civil war. 
The new Platonists would scarcely deser\'e a place in the history of 
science, but in that of the church the mention of them will very fre¬ 
quently occur. 


CHAPTER XIV (305-324 A.n.) 


Troubles after the Abduatum of IhoAefuiu — lU'uth of (. vusiantiiic -l levalfou 
of Constanhfie and Maxmtius -Si.x T.ivf-erois at the xome 1 iwe- !>ealh 
cj Ma.x'!)inafi and liali’rius~l utoru's of I'ondanttnr over Mxueiilnix and 
Lteviius—heunwn of the b.nif'itc under the .hillnmty i<i 1 . lonhvilDie 

The balance of |X)wer cslaidished by Diocletian sui)siste(l no longer 
than while it was sustained by the firm and dextertju^ hand of the 
founder. It required such a fortunate mixture of different tempers and 
abilities as could scarcely be found, or even exjx'cted. a second time, 
two emperors wilhcnit jealousy, two Cic.sars without ambition and the 
same general interest invariably pursued by four independent i)rinces. 
The abdication of Diocletian and Maximian was succctnlefi by eighteen 
years of discord and confusion. The empire was afflicted by five civil 
wars; and the remainder of the time wa.s not so much a stale of tran¬ 
quillity as a suspension of arms between several hostile monarchs, who, 
viewing each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase 
their respective forces at the expense of their sulijects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned the pur{)le. their 
station, according to the rules of the new constitution, was filled by the 
two Cresars, ('onstantius and Galcrius, who immediately assumed the 
title of Augustus.’ The honours of seniority and precedence were al¬ 
lowed to the former of those princes, and he continued under a new 
appellation to administer his ancient department of (lau), Spain, and 
Britain. The government of those ample provinces wa.s .sufficient to 
exercise his talents and to satisfy his ambition, riemency, temperance, 
and moderation distinguished the amiable character of Cnnsiantius, and 
his fortunate subjects had frequently occasion to com^iare the virtues 
of their sovereign with the passions of Maximian. and even with 
the arts of Diocletian.' Instead of imitating their eastern pride and 
magnificence, Constantius presen-ed the modesty of a Roman prince. 
He declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most valued treasure 

* M. de Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur ct la Decadence des 
Romains, c. 17) supposes, on the authonty of Orosius and Kusebiu.s, that, 
on this occasion, the empire, for the first time, wa.s really divided into two 
parts It is difficult, however, to discover in what respect the plan of Galcrius 
differed from that of Diocletian 

*Hic non modo amabihs. sed ctiam venerabilis Gallis fuit: prxeipue quod 
Diocletiani suspectam prudentUm, et Maximiani sanguinariam violentiam 
imperio ejus evaserant- Eutrop. Breviar. x. L 
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was in the hearts of his people; and that, whenever the dignity of the 
throne or the danger of the state required any extraordinary supply, 
he could depcixi with confidence on their gratitude and liberality.‘ 
The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible of his worth, and 
of their own happiness, reflected with anxiety on the declining health 
of the emperor Constantius, and the tender age of his numerous fam¬ 
ily, the issue of his »econd marriage with the daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in a very different mould; 
and while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde¬ 
scended to solicit their affections. His fame in arms, and, above all, the 
success of the Persian war, had dated his haughty mind, W'hich v/as 
naturally impatient of a superior, or even of an equal. If it were 
[Kissible to rely on the jiariial testimony of an injudicious writer, we 
might ascribe the abdication of nioclctian to the menaces of Galerius, 
and relate the particulars of a private conversation between the two 
princes, In which the former discovered as much pusillanimity as the 
latter displayed ingratitude and arrogance.'* But these obscure anec¬ 
dotes are sufficiently refuted by an imjxirtial view of the character and 
conduct of Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise have been his inten- 
iions, if he had apprehended any danger from the violence of Galerius, 
his good sense would have instructed him to prevent the ignominious 
contest; and as he had held the sceptre with glory, he would have 
resigned it without disgrace. 

After the elevation of Constantius and Galerius to the rank of Au- 
gusti, two new CfTsars were required to supply their place, and to com¬ 
plete the system of the Imperial government. Diocletian was sin¬ 
cerely desirous of withdrawing himself from the world; he considered 
Galerius", who had married his daughter, as the firmest support of his 
family and of the empire; and he consented, without reluctance, that 
his successor should assume the merit as well as the envy of the im- 

'Divitiis Proviticsalmm (mcl. proxnnciarum) ac privatorum studens, fisci 
commoda non udmodutn affcctans; ductrnsque melius i>uhl!cas opes a privatis 
naberi, quam iiura unum claustrum reservari. Id. ibid He carried this 
maxim so far, that, whenever he ga\e an entertainment, he was obliged to 
borrow a service of plate. 

’Lactantius de Afort. Persecutor, e. i8. Were the particulars of this con¬ 
ference more consistent with truth ami decency, we might still ask how they 
came to the knowledge of an obscure rhetorician? Hut there are many his¬ 
torians who put us in nnnd of the admirable saying of the great Conde to 
Cardinal dc Keiz: “ Ccs cuquiiib nous font parler et agir comnie ils auroient 
fait eux-memes a notre place” 

[Tiiis attack upon l.actantius (as Guizot says) is quite unfounded. Lac- 
lantius was so far from having been an obscure rhetorician, tliat he had taught 
rhetoric publicly and with the greatest success first in .\frjca and afterwards 
in Nicomedia. His reputation obtained him the esteem of Constantine, who 
invited him to his court, and entrusted to him the education of his son Crispus. 
Further on. Dr. \V. Smith adds it ought to be borne in mind that the author- 
jhip of the treatise De Mortibus Perseculorum is uncertain, and cannot be 
escribed without grave doubts to Lactantius.— 0 . S.] 
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portant nomination. It was fixed without consulting the interest or 
inclination of the princes of the West. Each of them had a son who 
was arrived at the age of manhood, and who might have been deemed 
the most natural candidates for the vacant honour. But tlie impotent 
resentment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded; and the 
moderate Conslantius, though he might despise the dangers, was 
humanely apprehensive of the calamities, of civil war. The two 
persons whom Galerius promoted to the rank of Ca’sar were much 
better suited to serve (he views of his ambition: and their principal 
recommendation seems to have consisted in the want of merit or 
personal consequence. The first of these was Daz:!, or, as he was 
afterw’ards called, Maximin, whose mother was the sister of Galerius.'' 
The inexperienced youth still betrayed by his maiincrs and language 
his rustic education, when, to his own astonishment, as well as that 
of the world, he was invested by Dicjcletian with the purple, exalted to 
the dignity of Ccesar, and intrusted wdth the sovereign command of 
Egypt and Syria.*' .At the same lime Severus, a faithful servant, 
addicted to pleasure but not incapable of business, was sent to Milan 
to receive from the reluctant hands of Maximian the Cesarian orna¬ 
ments and the possession of Italy and Africa.’ According to the 
forms of the constitution, Severus acknowledged the supremacy of the 
western emperor; but he was ab.soluteiy devoted to the commands of 
his benefactor Galerius, who, reserving to himself the intermediate 
countries from the confines of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established 
his power over three-fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidcnc'' 
that the approaching death of Conslantius would leave him sole master 
of the Roman world, we are assured that he had arranged in his mind 
a long succession of future princes, and that he meditated his own 
retreat from public life after he should have accomplished a glorious 
reign of about twenty years.* 

Bui, within less than eighteen months, two unexpected revolutions 
overturned the ambitious schemes of Galerius. 7 'he hopes of uniting 

'The fnllowiiig table shows the connection between the above-mentioned 
persons:— 

Diocletian 


Vaicria=::Galcrius Soror 

. , I 

Maximin Daza. 

See Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. ji, p. 72. 

* Sublatus nuper a peconbus ct silvis (says Lactantius de M. P. c. 19) 
statim Scutanus, continue Protector, mox Tnbunus, jxislndie Caesar, accepit 
Onentem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving him the whole portion 
of Diocletian. 

^His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lactantius, de M. P. 
c. 18. 

‘These schemes, however, rest only on the very doubtful authority of 
Lactantius de M. P. c. 30 . 
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the western provinces to his empire were disappointed by the elevation 
of Constantine; whilst Italy and Africa were lost by the successful 
revolt of Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has rendered posterity attentive to the 
most minute circumstances of his life and actions. The place of his 
birth, as well as the condition of his mother Helena, have been the 
subject not only of literary but of national disputes. Notwithstanding 
the recent tradition which assigns for her father a British king," we are 
obliged to confess that Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper; but 
at the same time we may defend the legality of her marriage against 
those who have represented her as the concubine of Constanlius.’" 
The great Constantine was most probably born at Naissus, in Dacia:” 
and it is not surprising that, in a family and province distinguished 
only by the profession of arms, the youth should discover very little 
inclination to improve his mind by the acquisition of knowledge.’- He 
was about eighteen years of age when his father was promoted to the 
rank of Caesar; but that fortunate event was attended with his mother’s 
divorce; and the splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the son of 

*This tradition, unknown lo tlie contemporaries of Constantine, was in¬ 
vented m the jlarkucss of monasteries, was embellished by Jeffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth and the writers of the tuelflh century, has been defended by our 
antiquarians of the la.st age. and is seriously related in the ponderous History 
of England compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. p. 147). He transports, however, 
the kmgdoifi o( Coil, the imaginary father of Helena, from Essex to the 
Wall of Antoninus. 

‘"Eutropius (X. 2) expresses, in a few words, the real truth, and the occa¬ 
sion of the error, “r.!' obscurtari matriifumu) eju-s films.” Zosimus (1. 11. 
|c. 8] p. 78) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, and is followed by 
Orosjus (vii. 25), whose authority is oddly enough overlooked by the in¬ 
defatigable but partial Tillcmont. By insisting on the divorce of Helena, 
Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 

“There arc three opinions with regard lo the place of Constantine's birth. 
I. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with rapture on the words 
of his pancRyri.st, “Hritannias illic oriendo nobiles fccisti.” But this cele¬ 
brated passage may be referred with as much propriety to the accession as 
to the nativity of Constantine. 2. Some of the modern Greeks have ascribed 
the honour of his birth to Drepanum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia 
(Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 174), which Constantine dignified with the name of 
Heicnopolis, and Justinian adorned with many splendid buildings (Procop. 
dc Edificiis, v. 2). It is indeed probable enough that Helena's father kept 
an inn at Drepanum, and that Consiantius might lodge there when he returned 
from a Persian embassy in the reign of Aurelian. But in the wandering 
life of a soldier, tlie place of his marriage, and the places where his children 
are born, have very little connection with each other. 3. The claim of Naissus 
is supported by the anonymous writer, published at the end of Ammianus, 
p. 710 (vol. ii. p. 295, ed. Bip.), and who in general copied very good materials: 
and it is confirmed by Julius Firmicus (dc Astrologia, 1. i. c. 4!. who flourished 
under the reign of Constantine himself. Some objections have been raised 
against the integrity of the text, and the application of the jiassagc, of Firmicus; 
but the former is established by the best MSS., and the latter is very ably 
defended by Lipsius de Magnitudine Romans, I. iv. c ii, et Supplement. 

“Uteris minus instructus. Anonym, ad Ammian. 0. 710. 
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Helena to a state of disgrace and humiliation. Instead of following 
Constantius in the West, he remained in the service of Diocletian, 
signalising his valour in the wars of Egypt and Persia, and gradually 
rose to the honourable station of a tribune of the first order. The 
figure of Constantine was tall and majestic; he was dexterous in all 
his exercises, intrepid in w^ar, affable in peace; in his whole conduct 
the active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual prudence; and 
while his mind was engrossed by ambition, he appeared cold and 
insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The favour of the people 
and soldiers, who had named him as a worthy candidate for the 
rank of Cjesar, served only to exasperate the jealousy of Galerius; and 
though prudence might restrain him from exercising any open violence, 
an absolute monarch is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and secret 
revenge.’’' Every hour increased the danger of Constantine and the 
anxiety of his father, who, by repeated letters, expressed the warmest 
desire of embracing his son. For some time the jwlicy of Galerius 
supplied him with delays and excuse.s, but it was impossible long to 
refuse so natural a request of his associate without maintaining his 
refusal by arms. The permission of the journey was reluctantly 
granted, and, whatever precautions the emperor might have taken to 
intercept a return, the consequences of which he with so much reason 
apprehended, they were effectually disappointed by the incredible 
diligence of C'onsiantine.’* Leaving the palace of Nicomedia in the 
night, he travelled post through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, 
Italy, and, amidst the joyful acclamations of the people, reached the 
port of Boulogne in the very moment when his father was preparing to 
embark for Britain.^^ 

The British expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians of 
Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign of Constantius. He ended 
his life in the Imperial palace of York, fifteen months after he had 
received the title of Augustus, and almost fourteen years and a half 
after he had been promoted to the rank of Caesar. His death was 
immediately succeeded by the elevation of Constantine. The ideas of 
inheritance and succession are so very familiar that the generality of 
mankind consider them as founded not only in reason but in nature 
itself. Our imagination readily transfers the same principles from 

“ Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to single combat 
with a Sarmatian (Anonym, p. 710), and with a monstrou.s lion. Sec Prax- 
agoras apud Photium, p. 63. Praxagoras, an Athenian jihilosophcr, had 
written a life of Constantine in two books, which are now lost. He was a 
contemporary. 

“Zosimus, 1 . ii. (c. 8] p. 78, 79. Lactantius de M. P. c. 24. The former 
tells a very foolish story, that Constantine caused all the })ost*horses which 
he had used to be hamstrung. Such a bloody execution, without preventing 
a pursuit, would have scatter^ suspicions, and might have stopped his journey. 

“Anonym, p. 710. Pancg>T. Veter, vh. 7. But Zosimus, I. ii. (c 9) p. 
79, Eusebiu.s de Vit. Constant. 1 . i. c. 21, and Lactantius de M. P. c. 24, 
suppose, with less accuracy, that he found his father on his deatb'bed. 
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private property to public dominion: and whenever a virtuous father 
leaves behind him a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence of prejudice and of 
affection operates with irresistible weight. The flower of the western 
armies had followed Constantius into Britain, and the national troops 
were reinforced by a numerous body of Alcmanni, who obeyed the 
orders of Crwus, one of their hereditary chieftains.”’* The opinion of 
their own importance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
would acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently inculcated to the 
legions by the adherents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked 
whether they ccjuld hesitate a moment between the honour of placing 
at their head the worthy sem of their bel(»ved emperor and the ignominy 
of lamely expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, on whom it 
migiil please the sovereign of .Asia to bestow the armies and provinces 
of the We.st? It was insinuated to them that graliUide and liberality 
held a distinguished place among the virtues of Constantine; nor did 
that artful prince show himself to the troops till they were prepared 
to salute him with the names of Augustus and Emperor. The throne 
was the object of his desires; and had he been less actuated by 
ambition, it was his only means of safety. He was well acquainted with 
the character and sentiments of Galcrius, and suflkicnliy apprised 
that, if he wished to live, he must determine to reign. The decent, and 
even obstinate, resistance which he chose to affect ’’ was contrived to 
justify his usurpation: nor did he yield to the acclamations of the army 
till he had provided the proper materials for a letter, which he 
immediately despatched to the emperor of the East. Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of his father's death, modestly 
asserted his natural claim to the succession, and respectfully lamented 
that the affectionate violence of his troops had not permitted him to 
solicit the Imperial purple in the regular and constitutional manner. 
The first emotions of Galerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage; and, as he could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly 
threatened that he would commit to the flames both the letter and the 
mos.senger. But his resentment insensibly subsided; and when he 
recollected the doubtful chance of war, when he had weighed the char* 
acter and strength of his adversary, he consented to embrace (he 
honourable accommodation which the prudence of Constantine had left 
open to him. Without either condemning or ratifying the choice of the 
British arnty, Galerius accepted the son of his deceased colleague as 

‘“CuncUs qui aderant annitentibus. sed prxetpue Croco (alti Eroco) 
[Encb?] Alcmannorum Rege, auxtiu gratia Constantium comitato, imptrium 
capit. Victor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the brut instance of a barbarian 
king who assisted the Roman arms with an independent body of his own 
subjects. The practice grew familiar, and at last liccame fatal. 

“His panegyrist Eumenms (vii, 8) ventures to affirm, m the presence cf 
Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in vain, to escape 
from the hands of his soldiers. 
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the sovereign of the provinces beyond the but he gave him only 
the title of Czcsar, and the fourth rank among the Roman princes, 
whilst he conferred the vacant place of Augustus on his favourite 
Severus. The apparent harmony of the empire was still preserved, and 
Constantine, who already possessed the substance, c-Np(‘tted, without im¬ 
patience, an opportunity of obtaining the honours of supremt' power.”* 

The children of Consiantius by his second marriage were six in 
number, three of either sex, and whose Imperial descent might have 
solicited a preference over the meaner extraction of the son of Helena. 
But Constantine was in the ihirty-scctmd year of his age, in the full 
vigour both of mind and body, at the lime when the eldot of his 
brothers could not possibly be more than thirteen years old. His 
claim of superior menl had been allowed and ralifted by the dying 
emperor.”' In his last moments Consiantius bequeathed to his eldest 
son the care of the safety, as well as greatness, of the family; conjuring 
him to assume both the authority and the sentiments of a father 
with regard to the children of Theodora. Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages, the secure dignity of their lives, and the first 
honours of the slate with which they were invested, attest the fraternal 
affection of Constantine; and, as those princes possessed a mild and 
grateful disposition, tht7 submitted without reluctance to the superiority 
of his genius and fortune.*'^’ 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was scarcely reconciled to the 
disappointment of his vie^ upon the Gallic provinces before the 
unexpected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well as power in a still 
more sensible part. The long absence of the emperors had filled Rome 
with discontent and indignation; and the people gradually discovered 
that the preference given to Kicomedia and Milan was not to be 
ascribed to the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to the perma¬ 
nent form of government which he had instituted. It was in vain that, 
a few months after his abdication, his succ^ors dedicated, under his 
name, those magnificent baths whose ruins still supply the ground as 
well as the materials for so many churches and convents.*^ The Iran- 

“ Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumenius (viL 8) gives a rhetorical turn to 
the whole transaction. 

“ The choice of Constantine by his dying father, which is warranted by 
reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, seems to be confirmed by the most 
unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of Lactantius (de M. P. 
c. 24) and of Libanius (Oratio i.), of Eusebius (in Vtt. Constantin. I. i. c. 21) 
and of Julian (Oratio i. [p- 7I). 

"Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the emperor 
Licinius, Anastasia the Osar Bassianus, and Eutropia the consul Nepotianus. 
The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius Constantius, and Annibaiianus, 
of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

“ See Gruter Inscnp. p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, Diocle- 
tion and Maximian as the senior Augusti, and fathers of the emperors. They 
jointly dedicate, for the use of their own Romans, this magnificent edifice. 
The architects have delineated the mins of these Tkerma; and the anti¬ 
quarians, particularly Donatus and Nardini, have ascertained the ground 
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quillity of those elegant recesses of ease and luxury was disturbed by 
the impatient murmurs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated that the sums expended in erecting those buildings would 
soon be required at their hands. About that time the avarice of 
Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had induced him to 
make a very strict and rigorous inquisition into the property of his 
subjects for the purpose of a general taxation, both on their lands and on 
their persons. A very minute survey appears to have been taken of 
their real estates; and, wherever there was the slightest suspicion of 
concealment, torture was very freely employed to obtain a sincere 
declaration of their personal wealth.** The privileges which had exalted 
Italy above the rank of the provinces were no longer regarded: and 
the officers of the revenue already began to number the Roman people, 
and to settle the proportion of the new taxes. Even when the spirit 
of freedom had been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects have 
sometimes ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of their prop¬ 
erty; but on this occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, and 
the sense of private interest was quickened by that of national honour. 
The conquest of Macedonia, as we have already observed, had delivered 
the Roman people from the weight of personal taxes. Though they 
had experienced every form of de^tism, they had now enjoyed that 
exemption near five hundred years; nor could they patiently brook the 
insolence of an Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant residence in 
Asia, presumed to number Rome among the tributary cities of his 
empire." The rising fury of the people was encouraged by the author¬ 
ity, or at least the connivance, of the senate; and the feeble remains 
of the Prffitorian guards, who had reason to apprehend their jown 
dissolution, embraced so honourable a pretence, and declared their 
readiness to draw their swords in the service of their oppressed country. 
It was the wish, and it soon became the hope, of every citizen that, 
after expelling from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect a 
prince who, by the place of his residence, and by his maxims of govern¬ 
ment, might once more deserve the title of Roman emperor. The name, 
as well as the situation of Maxentius, determined in his favour the 
popular enthusiasm. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maximian, and he had married 
the daughter of Galerius. His birth and alliance seemed to offer him 

which they covered. One of the great roomi is now the Carthusian church; 
and even one of the porter’s lodges is sufficient to form another church, which 
belongs to the Feuillans. 

* See Lactantius de M. P, c. 26, 31. 

“ [Notwithstanding the discontent of the people, the system of Uxation 
which had prevailed in the provinces was now permanently established in 
Kome and all throughout Italy. There was, therefore, according to Aurelius 
■Victor (De Oesar t »), one uniform system of taxation throughout the 
Roman empire, the only exceptions being those towns which had the far 
Itaticum, this name continuing to be employed, althoud no longer appropriate, 
linoe Italy had ceased to p<»sees any special rights.—O. S.] 
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the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire; but his vices and 
incapacity procured him the same excluaon from the dignity of Cesar 
which Constantine had deserved by a dangerous superiority of merit. 
The policy of Galerius preferred su^ associates as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their benefactor. An obscure 
stranger was therefore raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of 
the late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the luxury of a private 
fortune in a villa a few miles distant from the capital. The gloomy 
passions of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy 
on the news of Constantine’s success; but the hopes of Maxentius 
revived with the public discontent, and he was easily persuaded to 
unite his personal injury and pretensions with the cause of the Roman 
people. Two Prsetorian tribunes and a commissary of provisions 
undertook the management of the conspiracy; and, as every order of 
men was actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event was neither 
doubtful nor difficult. The praefect of the city and a few magistrates, 
who maintained their fidelity to Severus, were massacred by the guards; 
and Maxentius, invested with the Imperial ornaments, was acknowl¬ 
edged, by the applauding senate and people, as the protector of the 
Roman freedom and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maximian was 
previously acquainted with the conspiracy; but as soon as the standard 
of rebellion was erected at Rome, the old emperor broke from the 
retirement where the authority of Diocletian had condemned him to 
pass a life of melancholy solitude, and concealed his returning ambition 
under the disguise of paternal tenderness. At the request of his son 
and of the senate he condescended to reassume the purple. His ancient 
dignity, his experience, and his fame in arms added strength as well 
as reputation to the party of Maxentius." 

According to the advice, or rather the orders, of his colleague, the 
emperor Severus immediately hastened to Rome, in the lull confidence 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he should easily suppress the tumult 
of an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licentious youth. But he 
found on his arrival the gates of the city shut against him, the walls 
filled with men and arms, an experienced general at the head of the 
rebels, and his own troops without spirit or affection. A large body 
of Moors deserted to the enemy, allured by the promise of a large 
donative; and, if it be true that they had been levied by Maximian in 
his African war, preferring the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, the Frstorian prefect, declared 
himself in favour of Maxentius, and drew after him the most consider¬ 
able part of the troops accustomed to obey his commands. Rome, 
according to the expression of an orator, retried her armies; and the 

"The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct of Maximi^ in the most 
favourable light; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius Victor [de 
Oesar. c. 40I, “retractante diu,” msy signify cither that he contrived, or 
that he oppos^ the conspiracy. Sec Zosimus, I. ii. ic. p] p. 79, and Lactantiua 
de M. P. c. a 5 . 
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unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and of counsel, retired, or rather 
fled, with precipitation to Ravenna. Here he might for some time have 
been safe. The fortifications of Ravenna were able to resist the 
attempts, and the morasses that surrounded the town were sufficient to 
prevent the approach, of the Italian army. Thesea, which Severus 
commanded with a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible supply 
of provisions, and gave a free entrance to the legions w^hich, on the 
return of spring, would advance to his assistance from Illyricum and 
the East, hlaximian, who conducted the siege in person, was soon 
convinced that he might waste his time and his army in the fruitless 
enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope cither from force or famine. 
With an art more suitable to the character of Diocletian than to his 
own, he directed his attack not so much against the walls of Ravenna as 
against the mind of Severus. The treachery which he had experienced 
disposed that unhappy prince to distrust the m{»st sincere of his friends 
and adherents. The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his 
credulity that a conspiracy was formed to betray the town, and pre¬ 
vailed upon his fears not to exjiose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honourable capitula¬ 
tion. He w’as at first received with humanity and treated with respect. 
Maximian conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and gave him 
the most solemn assurances that he had secured his life by the resigna¬ 
tion of the purjfle. But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
an Imperial funeral. When the sentence was signified to him, the 
manner of executing it was left to his own choice: he preferred the 
favourite mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins; and, as soon 
as he expired, his body was carried to the sepulchre which had been 
constructed for the family of Gallienus.*'* 

Though the characters of Constantine and Maxentius had very little 
affinity with each other, their situation and interest were the same, 
and prudence seemed to require that they should unite their forces 
against the common enemy. Notwithstanding the superiority of his 
age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, and, 
courting a personal interview with the sovereign of Gaul, carried with 
him his daughter Eausla as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with every circumstance of magnifi¬ 
cence; and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, who again asserted his 
claim to the Western empire, conferred on his son-in-law and ally the 
title of Augustus. By consenting to receive that honour from Maxi¬ 
mian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause of Rome and of the 
senate; but his professions were ambiguous, and his assistance slow 
and ineffectual. He considered with attention the approaching contest 
between the masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, and was 

”Thc circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are very doubt¬ 
fully and variously told in our ancient fragments (see Tillemont, Hist, dcs 
Empercurs, tom. tv. part. i. p. S5S). I have endeavoured to extract from them 
a consistent and probable narration. 
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prepared to consult his own safety or ambition in the event of the war.*” 

The importance of the occasion called for the presence and abilities 
of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army collected from lllyricum 
and the East, he entered Italy, resolved to revenge the death of 

Severus and to chastise the rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his 

intentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, to extirpate the 
senate, and to destroy the people by the sword. But the skill of 

Maximian had concerted a prudent system of ilefence. 'I'he invader 

found every place hostile, fortified, and inaccessible; an<i though he 
forced his way ,as far as Xarni, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow limits of his camp. 
Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enterjirisc. the haughty 
Galerius made the first advances towards a reconciliation, and des¬ 
patched two of his most considerable officers to tempt the Roman 
princes by the oiTcr of a conference, and the declarati(ui of his paternal 
regard f(tr Maxentius, who might olilain much more from his liberality 
than he could hojie from the doubtful thaiue of war. ' The offers of 
Galerius were rejected with firmness, his jierfidious friendship rfused 
with contempt, and it was not long before he discovered that unless 
he provided for his safety by a timely retreat, he had some reason to 
apprehend the fate of Severus. I'he wealth which the Romans defended 
against his rapacious tyranny they frc'cly' contributed for his destruction. 
'J'he name of ilaximlan, the jxipular arts of his son, the secret dislribu^ 
lion of large sums, and the promise of .still more liberal rewards, checked 
the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian legions; and when 
Galerius at length gave the signal of the retreat, it was with some 
difficulty that he could i)revail on his veterans not to desert a banner 
which had so often conducted them to victory and honour. A con¬ 
temporary writer assigns two other causes for the failure of the 
expedition; but they are both of such a nature that a cautious historian 
will scarcely venture to adopt them. We are told that Galerius, who 
had formed a very imperfect notion of the greatness of Rome by the 
cities of the East with which he was acquainted, found his f(>rccs 
inadequate to the siege of that immense capital. But the extent of a 
city serves only to render it more accessible to the enemy: Rome had 
long since been accustomed to submit on the approach of a conqueror; 
nor could the temporary enthusiasm of the p«)pic have long contended 
against the discipline and valour of the legions. We are likewise in¬ 
formed that the legions themselves were struck with horror and remorse, 

’“The Panegyric was pronounced lo celebrate the elevation of Con¬ 

stantine; but the prudent orator avoids the mention cither of Galerius or 
of Kfaxcntius. ife introduces only one slight allusion to the actual troubles, 
and to the majesty of Rome. 

’"With regard to this negotiation, sec the fragments of an anonymous his¬ 
torian, published by Valesius at the end of his cilition ot Ammianus Mar- 
ceilmus. p. "ii. These fragments have furnished us with .several curious, 
and, as it should seem, authentic anecdotes. 
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and that those pious sons of the republic refused to violate the sanctity 
of their venerable parent.^' But when we recollect with how much 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party and the habits 
of miiitary obedience had converted the native citizens of Rome into 
her most implacable enemies, we shall be inclined to distrust this 
extreme delicacy of strangers and barbarians who had never beheld 
Italy till they entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not been 
restrained by motives of a more interested nature, they would probably 
have answered Galerius in the words of Ctesar’s veterans: “ If our 
general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tiber, we are prepared 
to trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls he has determined to level 
with the ground, our hands are ready to work the engines: nor shall 
we hesitate, should the name of the devoted city be Rome itself.” 
These are indeed the expressions of a poet; but of a poet who has been 
distinguished, and even censured, for his strict adherence to the truth 
of history.^” 

The legions of Galerius exhibited a very melancholy proof of their 
disposition by the ravages which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they drove away the flocks 
and herds of the Italians; they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the country which it had not 
been in their power to subdue. During the whole march Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently declined a general engagement 
with those brave and desperate veterans. His father had undertaken 
a second journey into Gaul, with the hope of persuading Constantine, 
who had assembled an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
to complete the victory. But the actions of Constantine were guided 
by reason, and not by resentment. He persisted in the wise resolution 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided empire, and he no 
longer hated Galerius when that aspiring prince had ceased to be an 
object of terror.” 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible of the sterner passions, 
but it was not, however, incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. 
Licinius, whose manners as well as character were not unlike his own, 
seems to have engaged both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period, perhaps, of their youth and 

"Lactantius de M, P. c. 27. The former of these reasons is probably taken 
from Virgil's Shepherd; “lUam . . . ego huic nostri similem, Melibie, 
putavi, etc,” Lactantius delights in these poetical allusions. 

■ Castra super Tusci si ponere Tyhridis undas (jubeas) 

Hesperios audax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quosculique voles in planum effundere muros, 

His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis; 

Ilia licet penitus tolli quam jusseris urbem 

Roma sit. Lucan. PharsaL i. 381. 

** Lactantius de M. P. c, 27. Zosim. L ii. fc. to] p. 82. The latter insinuates 
that Constantine, in his interview with Maximian, had promised to declare 
war against Galerius. 
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obscurity. It had been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a 
military life; they had advanced almost by equal steps through the 
successive honours of the service; and as soon as Galerius was invested 
with the Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived the design of 
raising his companion to the same rank with himself. During the 
short period of his prosperity, he considered the rank of Caesar as un¬ 
worthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and rather chose to reserve 
for him the place of Constantius, and the empire of the West. While 
the emperor was employed in the Italian war, he intrusted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube: and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition he invested Licinius with the vacant purple 
of Severus, resigning to his immediate command the provinces of 
Illyricum,“' The news of his promotion was no sooner carried into 
the East, than Maximin, who governed, or rather oppressed, the 
countries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and discontent, dis¬ 
dained the inferior name of Ctesar, and, notwithstanding the prayers 
as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by violence, the equal 
title of Augustus.’- For the first, and indeed for the last time, the 
Roman world was administered by six emperors. In the West, Con¬ 
stantine and Maxentius affected to reverence their father Maximian. 
In the East, Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real considera¬ 
tion their benefactor Galerius. The opposition of interest, and the 
memory of a recent war, divided the empire into two great hostile 
powers; but their mutual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 
even a feigned reconciliation, till the death of the elder princes, of 
Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to 
the views and passions of their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the empire, the venal 
orators of the times applauded his philosophic moderation. When his 
ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a civil war, they returned 
thanks to his generous patriotism, and gently censured that love of 
ease and retirement which had withdrawn him from the public service.*’ 
But it was impossible that minds like those of Maximian and his son 
could long possess in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius con¬ 
sidered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the Roman 

" M. de Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom. iv. part. i. p. 559 ) h** proval 
that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate rank of CMar, wal 
declared Augustus, the nth of November, AJ). 307, after the return of Galerius 
from Italy. 

"I-actantius de M. P, c. 32. When Galerius declared Licinius Augustus 
with himseH, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by inventing for 
Constantine and Maximin (not Maxentius, see Baluze, p. 81) the new title 
of sons of the Augusti. But when Maximin acquainted him that he had 
been saluted Augustus by the army, Galerius was obliged to acknowledge 
him, as well as Constantine, as equal associates in the Imperial digmty. 

"See Panegyr. Vet. vi. [v.] 9. Audi doioris nostri liberam vocem, etc 
The whole passage is imagined with artful flattery, and expressed with aa 
easy flow of eloquence. 
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senate and people; nor would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared that by his name and abilities the rash youth had 
been established on the throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the Pratorian guards; and those troops, who dreaded the severity of 
the old emperor, espoused the party of Maxentius.-'^ The life and 
freedom of Maximian were, however, respected, and he retired from 
Italy into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, and secretly 
contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was well acquainted with 
his character, soon obliged him to leave his dominions, and the last 
refuge of the disappointed Maximian was the court of his son-in-law 
Constantine/’'* He was received with respect by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tenderness by the empress Pausta. That 
he might remove every suspicion, he resigned the Imperial purple a 
second time,"" professing himself at length convinced of the vanity of 
greatness and ambition. Had he persevererl in this resolution, he might 
have ended his life with less dignity, indeed, than in his first retirement, 
yet, however, with comfort and reputation. But the near prospect of a 
throne brought back to his remembrance the slate from whence he 
was fallen, and he resolved, by a desperale effort, cither to reign or to 
perish. An incursion of the Franks had summoned Constantine, with 
a part of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the remainder of the 
troops were stationed in the southern provinces of Caul, which lay 
exposed to the enterprises of the Italian empcTor, and a considerable 
treasure was dejK^sited in the city of .Arles. Maximian either craftily 
invented, or hastily credited, a vain report of the death of Constantine. 
Without hesitation he ascended the throne, seized the treasure, and, 
scattering it with his accustomed profusion among the so]<iiers, en¬ 
deavoured to awake in their minds the memory of his ancient dignity 
and exploits. Before he could establisli his auth(;rily, or finish the 
negotiation which he appears to have entered into with his son Max- 
entius, the celerity of Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the first 
news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid 
marches from the Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned 
river at Chalons, and, at Lyons trusting himself to the rapidity of the 
Rhone, arrived at the gates of Arles with a military force which it was 
impossible for Maximian to resist, and which scarcely permitted him 
to take refuge in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. The narrow 
neck of land which joined that place to the continent was fortified 

**LACtantius de M. P. i'. r8 Zosim. I ii. [c. ii] p. 82. .A report was 
spread that Maxcntius was ilie son of some obscure S\rian, and had been 
subsututed by tiic wile of Maximian as her own child. See Aurelius V^ictor 
fEpit. 40J, .Anonym. Valcsian. [§12], and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. 

“Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Illyrico rcpudiatum, tins jirovinciis, 
tuis copiis, tuo palafio rcccpisti. Eumcn. in Panegyr. Vet. vii. [vi.l 14. 

” I.actant!us de M. P. c. 29. Vet after the resignation of the purple, Con¬ 
stantine still continued to Maximian the pomp and honours of the Imperial 
dignity; and on all public occasions gave the right-hand place to his father- 
in-law. Panegyr. Vet. viii. 15. 
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against the besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for the escape ol 
Maximian, or for the succours of Maxenlius, if the latter should choose 
to disguise his invasion of Gaul under the honourable pretence of 
defending a distressed, or, as he might allege, an injured father. 
Apprehensive of the fatal consequences of delay, (.'onsianline gave 
orders for an immediate assault; but the scaling-ladders were found 
loo short for the height of the walls, and Marseilles might have sus¬ 
tained as long a siege as it formerly did against the arms of Osar, if 
the garris(jn, conscious either of their fault or of their <langcr, had not 
purchased their pardon by delivering up the city and the i)er>on of 
Maximian. A s(“cre! but irrevocable sentence of death was j^rouounced 
against the usurper; he obtained only the same favour whicli he had 
indulged to Se\'erus, and it was published to the %orld that, (jppressed 
b\’ the remorse of his repealed crimes, he strangled himst'lf with his 
own hands. After he had k)st the assistance, and disdained liie mod¬ 
erate counsels, of Diocletian, the second periml of his active life was 
a series of pubhc calamities and personal mortifications, whicli were 
terminated, in about three years, by an ignominious death. He deserved 
his fate, but we should find more reason to applaud the humanity of 
Constantine if he had spared an old man. the benefactor of his father 
and the father of his wife. During the whole of this melancholy trans¬ 
action, it apjX'ars that I'ausUi sacrificed the sentiments of nature to her 
conjugal duties.''* 

'I'he last years of Galerius were less shameful and unfortunate; and 
though he had filled with more glory the subordinate station of Cajsar 
than the sujK’rior rank of Augustus, he preserved, till the moment of 
his death, the first place among the princes of the Roman world. He 
survived his retreat from Italy about four years; and, wisely relincjuish' 
ing his views of universal empire, he devoted the remainder of his life 
to the enjoyment of pleasure and to the execution of some works of 
public utility, among which we may distinguish the discharging into 
the Danube the superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, and the cutting 
down the immense forests that encompassed it; an operation worthy of 
a monarch, since it gave an extensive country to the agriculture of his 
Pannonian subjects.His death was occasioned by a very painful and 

” Zosira. 1 h. [c. iij p. 82. Euitienms in Pan^g>T. V'et. vii. 16-21 The 
latter of tiKse lias undoubtedly represented the whole affair in the most 
favourable light for his sovereign. Yet even from this partial narrative we 
may conclude that the repeated clemency of Constantine, ami the reiterated 
treasons of Maximian, as they arc described by Lactantms (dc M. P. c 29, 
30), and co{'icd by the moderns, are destitute of any historical foundation. 

“.Aurelius \'ictor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on the upper Pan- 
nonia, near the borders of N'oricum; and the province of Valeria (a name 
which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained country) undoubtedly lay 
between the Drave and the Danube (Sextus Rufus, c. 8). I should therefore 
suspect that Victor has confounded the lake Pelso with the Voloocan marshes 
or, as they are now called, the lake Sabaton. It is placed in the heart of 
Valeria, and its present extent is not less than twelve Hungarian miles (aboul 
seventy English) in length, and two in breadth. Sec Severini Pannonia 
i. i. c. 9. 
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iingcring disorder. His body, swelled by an intemperate course of 
life to an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who have given their name to 
a most loathsome disease;-''® but as Galerius had offended a very zealous 
and powerful party among bis subjects, his sufferings, instead of 
exciting their compassion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice.He had no sooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia 
than the two emperors, who were indebted for their purple to his favour, 
began to collect their forces, with the intention either of disputing or 
of dividing the dominions which he had left without a master. They 
were persuaded, however, to desist from the former design, and to 
agree in the latter. The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius, The Helles¬ 
pont and the Thracian Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, and 
the banks of those narrow seas, which flowed in the midst of the Roman 
world, were covered with soldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. 
The deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced the number of 
emperors to four. The sense of their true interest soon connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded between 
Maximin and Maxentius, and their unhappy subjects expected with 
terror the bloody consequences of their inevitable dissensions, 
which were no longer restrained by the fear or the respect which they 
had entertained for Galerius."*’ 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the passions 
of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in discovering a single 
action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth year of 
his reign Constantine visited the city of Autun, and generously remitted 
the arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time the proportion of 
their assessment from twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, subject 
to the real and personal capitation.** Yet even this indulgence affords 
the most unquestionable proof of the public misery. This tax was so 
extremely oppressive, either in itself or in the mode of collecting it, 
that, whilst the revenue was increased b}' extortion, it w'as diminished 
by de^ir: a considerable part of the territory of Autun was left 
uncultivated; and great numbers of the provincials rather chose to 
live as exiles and outlaws than to support the weight of civil society. 
It is but too probable that the bountiful emperor relieved, by a partial 

"Lactantius (de M. P. c. 33) and Eusebius ( 1 . \in. c. 16) describe the 
lymptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy and apparent 
pleasure. [Sec Mcrivalc, note on page a6i— 0 . S.] 

•If any (like the late Dr. Jortm, Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
ii. p. 307*336) still delight in recording the wonderful deaths of the perse¬ 
cutors, I would recommend to their perusal an admirable passage of Grotius 
(Hist 1 . vii. p. 332) concerning the last illness of Philip II. of Spain, 

® See Eusebius, 1 , ix. 6, xo. Lactantius de M. P. c. 36. Zosimus is less 
exact, and evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. 

•See the eighth Panegyr., in which Eumcnius displays, in the presence of 
'Constantine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of .\utun. 
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act of liberality, one among the many evils which he had caused by his 
general maxims of administration. But ewn those maxims were less 
the effect of choice than of necessity. And if we except the death of 
Maximian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems to have been the 
most innocent and even virtuous period of his life. The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians, who 
either dreaded or experienced his active valour. After a signal victory 
over the Franks and .Alemanni, several of their princes were exposed 
by his order to the wdld beasts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and 
the people seem to have enjoyed the spectacle, without discovering, in 
such a treatment of royal captives, anything that was repugnant to 
the laws of nations or of humanity 
The virtues of C{)nstantine were rendered more illustrious by the 
vices of Maxentius. Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happiness as the condition of the times was capable of receiving, Italy 
and Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant as contemptible as 
he was odious. The zeal of flattery and faction has indeed too fre¬ 
quently sacrificed the reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals; but even those writers who have revealed, with 
the most freedom and pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unanimously 
confess that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, and profligate.*^ He had 
the good fortune to suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. The governor 
and a few adherents had been guilty; the province suffered for their 
crime. The flourishing cities of Ciriha and Carthage, and the whole 
extent of that fertile country, were wasted by fire and sword. The 
abuse ol victory was followed by the abuse of law and justice. A 
formidable army of sycophants and delators invaded Africa; the rich 
and the noble were easily convicted of a connection with the rebels; 
and those among them who experienced the emperor’s clemency were 
only punished by the confiscation of their estates.*'^ So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to 
the eyes of the people the spoils and captives of a Roman province. 
'I’he state of the capital was no less deserving of compassion than that 
of Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for 
his vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers of his revenue were 
skilled in the arts of rapine. It was under his reign that the method 
of exacting a jrcc ^ijt from the senators was first invented; and as the 
sum was insensibly increased, the pretences of levying it, a victory, a 
birth, a marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were proportionately mul- 

•Eutropius. X. 2. Panegyr. Velcr. vil 10, ii, J2. A great number of 
the French youth were likewise exposed to the same cruel and igiiominiouf 
death. 

“Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet of the Cisars with abhor¬ 
rence and contempt; and Zosimus ( 1 . H. fc 14} p. 85) accuses him of every 
kind of cruelty and profligacy. 

“Zosimus, 1. ii, [c 14] p. 83-85. Aurelius Victor. [Cssar. 40.I 
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tjplied.*'’ Maxentius had imbibed the same implacable aversion to the 
senate which had characterised most of the former tyrants of Rome; 
nor was it possibie for his im/trateful temper to for/?]ve the generous 
fidelity which had raised him to the throne and supjyjrled him against 
a!} bis enemies. The Jives of the senators were exposed to his jealous 
suspicions, the dishonour of their wives and dauphlcrs bei^'htened the 
gratification of his sensual passions.^' It ma}^ be presumed that an 
Imperial lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain; but whenever 
persuasion proved ineffectual, he had recourse to violence; and there 
remains one memorable example of a noble matron who preserved her 
chastity by a volunLiry death. 'The soldiers were the only order of 
men whom he apfieared to respect, or studied to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy with armed troops, connived at their tumults, suffered 
them with impunity to plunder, and even to massacre, the defenceless 
people;"'^ and indulging them in the same licentiousness which their 
emperor enjoyed, Maxentius (ifien bestowed on his military favourites 
the splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a senator. .A prince, of such 
a character, alike incapable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchase the support, but he could never obtain tlie esteem, of 
the army. Vet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilst he passed 
his indolent life, either within the walls of his palace or in the neigh¬ 
boring gardens of Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare that Ac 
alone was emperor, and that the other princes were no more than his 
lieutenants, on whom he had devolved the defence of the frontier 
provinces, that he might enjoy without interruption the elegant luxury 
of the capital. Rome, which had so long regretted the absence, 
lamented, during the six years of his reign, the presence of her 
sovereign.'’^' 

Tliough Constantine might view the conduct of Maxentius with 
abhorrence, and the situation of the Romans with compassion, we have 
no reason to presume that he would have taken up arms to punish the 
one or to relieve the other. But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to 

**Thc passage of .Aurelius Victor [I. c.] should be read in tbc following 
manner: Primus instiiuto pes.snno, muiicrum specie, Patres Oratoresque 
pccunium conlerre prodigciili sibi cogeret. 

‘’Panegyr. \ e£. ix. 3. Euseb. Hist Eccles. viii. 14, ct in Vit. Constant, i. 
33 r 34 - Kubnus. c. 17. The virtuous matron, who slabbed herself to escape 
the violence of Ma.xcntius, was a Christian, wife to the prefect of tiie city, and 
her name was Sophronia. It still remains a question among the casuists, 
Whether, on such occasions, suicide is justifiable? 

**lh-.Ttorianis cxdern vulgi quondam annuent. is the vague expression of 
Aurelius Victor. fCscsar. 40.] See more particular, though somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, accounts of a tumult and massacre which happened at Rome, in 
Eusebius ( 1 . viii. c. 14), and in Zosimus ( 1 . ii. [c. 13I p. ^). 

"See in the Panegyrics (ix. 14) a lively description of the indolence and 
vain pride of Waxentius. In another place [tb. c. 3] the orator observes that 
the riches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 1060 years were lav¬ 
ished by the tyrant on his mercenary bands; redemptis ad civile latrocinium 
manibus ingesserat. 
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provoke a formidable enemy whose ambition had been hitherto re- 
strained by considerations of prudence rather than by principles of 
justice.*^*^ After the death of Maximian, his lilies, according to the 
established custom, had been erased, and his statues thrown down with 
ignominy. His son, who had persecuted and deserted him when alive, 
affected to display the most pious regard for his memory, and gave 
orders that a similar treatment should lx* immediately inllicted (Ut all 
the statues that had been erected in Italy and Africa to the honour 
of Constantine, That wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 
war, with the difficulty and importance of which he was sufficiently 
acquainted, at first dissembled the insult, and sought for redress by 
the milder expedients of negotiation, tiil he was convinced that the 
hostile and ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it necessary 
for him to arm in his own defence. Maxentms, who o;x“nly avowed his 
pretensions tu the whole monarchy of the West, had already prepared 
a very considerable force to invade the Gallic provinces on the side 
of Rhitia: and though he could not expect any assistance from 
Licinius, he was flattered with the hope that the legions of Iliyricum, 
allured by his presents and promises, would desert the standard of that 
prince, and unanimously (leclare themselves his soldiers and subjects.®^ 
Constantine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with caution, he 
acted with vigour. He gave a private audience to the ambassadors 
who. in the name of the senate and people, conjured him to deliver 
Rome from a detested tjTant: and, without regarding the timid remon¬ 
strances of his council, he resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry 
the war into the heart of Italy.''* 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory; and the unsuccessful 
event of two former invasions was sufficient to inspire the most serious 
apprehensions. The veteran troops, who revered the name of Maxi- 
mian, had embraced in both those wars the party of his son, and were 
now restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of interest, from 
entertaining an idea of a second desertion. Maxentius, who considered 
the Praetorian guards as the firmest defence of his throne, had increased 
them to their ancient establishment; and they composed, including 

“After the victory of Constantine it was universally allowed that the 
motive of delivering the republic from a detested tyrant would, at any time, 
have justified his expedition into Italy. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . i. c. 26 
Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 

“Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 14] p. 84, 85. Nazarius in Panegyr. -x. 7-53. 

“See Panegyr. Vet. i-x. fvni.] 2. Omnibus ierc tuis Comitibus ct Ducibus 
non solum tacite mussantibus, sed ctiam aperte tiiiientibus; contra consilia 
hommurn. contra Haruspicum monita, ipse l»er temet lihcrandic urbis tempus 
venissc sentires. The emba.ssy of the Romans is mentioned only by Zonaras 
(I. xiii. fc. ij), and by Ccdrcnus (in Compend Hist. p. 270 [ed. Paris; vol 
i. p. 474. ed. Bonn}); but those modern Greeks had the opportunity of con¬ 
sulting many writers which have since been lost, among which we may reckon 
the Life of Constantine by Pra.xagoras. Photius (p- 63) has made a short 
extract from that historical work. 
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the rest of the Italians who were enlisted into his service, a formidable 
body of fourscore thousand men. Forty thousand Moors and Cartha¬ 
ginians had been raised since the reduction of Africa. Even Sicily 
furnished its proportion of troops; and the armies of Maxentius 
amounted to one hundred and seventy thousand foot and eighteen 
thousand horse. The wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of the 
war; and the adjacent provinces were exhausted to form immense 
magazines of corn and every other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of ninety thousand foot 
and eight thousand horee; "' and as the defence of the Rhine required 
an extraordinary attention during the absence of the emperor, it was 
not in his power to employ above half his troops in the Italian expedi¬ 
tion, unless he sacrificed the public safety to his private quarrel.^"* At 
the head of about forty thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four limes superior to his own. 
But the armies of Rome, placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated i)y indulgence and luxury. Habituated to the baths and 
theatres of Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans who had almost forgotten, or of new levies who 
had never acquired, the use of arms and the practice of war. The 
hardy legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers of the empire 
against the barbarians of the North; and in the performance of that 
laborious service their valour was exercised and their discipline con¬ 
firmed. There appeared the same difference between the leaders as 
between the armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conquest; but these aspiring hofw^s soon gave way to the 
habits of pleasure and the consciousnea of his inexperience. The 
intrepid mind of Constantine had been trained from his earliest youth 
to war, to action, and to military command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was obliged first 
to discover and then to open a way over mountains, and through savage 
nations that had never yielded a passage to a regular army.- '’ The Alps 

® Zosimus ( 1 . ii. [c. 15] p. 86) has given «s this curious account of the 
forces on both sides. He makes no mention of any naval armaments, though 
we arc assured (l*aneg)T. Vet. ix 25) that the war was earned on by sea 
05 well as by land; and that the fleet of Constantine took jiosscssion of Sar¬ 
dinia. Corsica, and the ports of Italy. 

“Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not surprising that the orator should diminish 
the numbers with which his sovereign achieved the conquest of Italy; but 
it appears somewhat singular that he should esteem the tyrant’s army at no 
more than 100,000 men. 

“ The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy are 
those of Mount Si. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount Genevre. Tradition, 
and a resemblance of names {Alj>cs Penninir), had assigned the first of these 
for the march of Hannibal (see Simler dc Alpihus). The Chevalier de 
Folard (Polyb. tom. iv.) and M. d’Anville have led him over Mount Genevre. 
But notwithstanding the authority of an experienced officer and a learned 
geographer, the pretensions of Mount Cenis are supported in a specious, not 
to say a convincing manner, by M. Grosley, Observations sur Tltalic, tom. 

{ p. 40. etc. 
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were then guarded by nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels, 
constructed with no less skill than labour and expense, command every 
avenue into the plain, and on that side render Italy almost inaccessible 
to the enemies of the king of Sardinia/® But in the course of the inter¬ 
mediate period, the generals who have attempted ilie i)a.ssage have 
seldom experienced any difficulty or resistance. In the age of Con¬ 
stantine the peasants of the mountains were civilised and obedient 
subjects; the country was plentifully stocked with provisions, and the 
stupendous highways which the Romans had carried over the Alps 
opened several communications between Gaul and Italy.^'* Constantine 
preferred the road of the Coltian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mount 
C'enis, and led his trcKips with such active diligence, that he descended 
into the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxentius had received 
any certain intelligence of his departure from the banks of the Rhine. 
7'he city of Susa, however, which is situated at the foot of Mount Cenis, 
was surrounded with walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently 
numerous to check the progress of an invader; but the impatience of 
Constantine’s troops disdained the tedious forms of a siege. The same 
day that they appeared before Susa they applied fire to the gates and 
ladders to the walls; and mounting to the assault amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows, they entered the place sword in hand, and cut in 
pieces the greatest part of the garrison. The flames were extinguished 
by the care of Constantine, and the remains of Su.sii preserved from 
total destruction. About forty miles from thence a more severe contest 
awaited him. A numerous army of Italians was assembled, under the 
lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength 
consisted in a species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the 
decline of their discipline, had borrow^ from the nations of the East. 
The horses, as well as the men, were clothed in complete armour, the 
joints of which were artfully adapted to the motions of their bodies. 
The aspect of this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost irre¬ 
sistible; and as, on this occasion, their generals had drawn them up in 
a compact column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading 
flanks, they flattered themselves that they should easily break and 
trample down the army of Constantine. They might, perhaps, have 
succeeded in their design, had not their experienced adversary embraced 
the same method of defence which in similar circumstances had been 
practised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of Constantine divided 
and baffled this massy column of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius 
fled in confusion towards Turin; and as the gates of the city were shut 
against them, very few escaped the sword of the victorious pursuers. 
By this important service Turin deserved to experience the clenMncy 
and even favour of the conqueror. He made his entry into the Imperial 

“ La Brunette near Suse, Demont, ExUes, Fenestrcllcs, Com, etc. 

*' See Ammian. Marcellm. xv. ! 0 . Hii descriptJoa of the roadi over the 
Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 
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palace of Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between the Alps 
and the Po not only acknowledged the power, but embraced with zeal 
the party of Constantine.*^* 

From Milan to Rome, the iEmilian and Flaminian highways offered 
an easy march of about four hundred miles; but though Constantine 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he prudently directed his opera¬ 
tions against another army of Italians, who, by their strength and 
position, might either oppose his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, 
might intercept his retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a general dis¬ 
tinguished by his valour and ability, had under his command the city 
of Verona, and all the Ircjops that were .stationed in the province of 
Venetia. As soon as he was informed that Constantine was advancing 
towards him, he detached a large body of cavalry, which was defeated 
in an engagement near Brescia, and pursued by the Callic legions as 
far as the gates of Verona. The necessity, the importance, and the 
difficulties of the siege of Verona, immediately presented themselves 
lo the sagacious mind of Constantine.'** The city was accessible only 
by a narrcjw peninsula towards the west, as the oilier three sides were 
surrounded by the .Adige, a rapid river, which co\-ered the province of 
\'cnelia, from whence the besieged derived an inexhaustible supply of 
men and provisions. It was not without great difficulty, and after 
several fruitless attempts, that Constantine found means to pass the 
river at some distance above the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was less violent, lie then encompassed Verona with strong lines, pushed 
his attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a desperate sally of Pom¬ 
peianus. That intrepid general, when he had used every means of 
defence that the strength of the place or that of the garrison could 
afford, secretly escaped from Verona, anxious not for his own but for 
the public safety. With indefatigable diligence he soon collected an 
army sufficient either to meet Constantine in the field, or to attack him 
if he obstinately remained within his lines. The emperor, attentive 
to the motions, and informed of the approach of so formidable an 
enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the ('perations of the 
siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on whose valour and fidelity 
he more particularly depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was drawn up in two lines, 
according to the usual practice of war; but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, 

"Zosimus as well as Eusebius hasten irora the passage of the Alps to the 
decisive action near Home. We must apply to the two Panegyrics for the 
intermediate actions of Constantine. 

"The Marquis MafTci has examined the siege and battle of Verona with 
that degree of attention and accuracy which was due to a memorable action 
that happened in his native country. The fortifications of that city, con¬ 
structed by Gallienus, were less extensive than the modern walls, and the 
amphitheatre was not included within their circumference. See Verona II- 
(ustrata, part. i. p. 142, 150. 
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suddenly changed his disposition, and, reducing the second, extended 
the front of his first line to a just proportion with that of the enemy. 
Such evolutions, which only veteran troops can execute without con¬ 
fusion in a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive; hut as this 
engagement began towards the close of the day, and was contested with 
great obstinacy during the whole night, there was less room for the 
conduct of the generals than for the courage of the soldiers. The 
return of light displayed the vict<iry of Constantine, and a field of 
carnage covered with many thousands of the vaiujuished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, was found among the slain; Wrnna im¬ 
mediately surrendered at discretion, and the garrison was made 
prisoners of war.''"’ When the officers of the victorious army congratu¬ 
lated their master on this important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful tomplainls, of such a nature. howe\er, as the most jealous 
monarchs will listert to without displeasure. 'They represented to C'on- 
slanline that, not contented with jx’rforming all the duties of a com¬ 
mander, he had exposed his own per>on with an excess of valour which 
almost degenerated into rashness; and they conjured him for the future 
to pay more regard to the preservation of a life in which the safety of 
Rome and of the empire was hnoKetl' ' 

While Constantine signalized his conduct and valour in tiie field, the 
sovereign of Italy apjieared insensilde of the calamities and danger of 
a ci\il war which raged in the heart of his dominions. Pleasure was 
still the only business of Maxenlius. (’oiiu-aiing, or at least attempting 
to conceal, from the public knowledge the misfortunes of his arms,"- 
he indulged himself in a vain confidence, which deferred the remedies 
of the approaching evil without deferring the evil it^lf.*'-^ The rapid 
progress of Constantinewas scarcely sufficient to awaken him from 
this fatal security; he flattered himself that his well-known liberality 
and the majesty of the Roman name, W’hich had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the same facility the rebellions 
army of Gaul. The officers of experience and ability who had served 
under the banners of Maximian were at length compelled to inform 
his effeminate son of the imminent danger to which he was reduced: 
and, with a freedom that at once surprised and convinced him, to urge 
the necessity of preventing his ruin by a vigorous exertion of his re¬ 
maining power. The resources of Maxentius, both of men and money, 

" They wanted chains fc>r so great a multitude of captives; and the whole 
council was at a loss; but tlic sagacious conqueror imagined the hafjpy ex¬ 
pedient of converting into fetters the swords of the vanquished. Panegyr, 
Vet. ix. 9. 

Panegyr. Vet. ix. to. 

“Lilcras calamitatum suarum indices supprimehat. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 15. 

® Kemcdia malorum potiu.s quam mala differebat, is the fine censure which 
Tacitu-S passes on the supine indolence of V^itellius 

“The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely proliaWe that Constantine was 
still at Verona, the ist of September, a.d. 312, and that the memorable era 
of the Indictions was dated from his conquest of the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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were still considerable. The Pratorian guards felt how strongly thdr 
own interest and safety were connected with his cause; and a third army 
was soon collected, more numerous than those which had been lost in 
the battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from the intention of the 
emperor to lead his troops in person. A stranger to the exercises of 
war, he trembled at the apprehension of so dangerous a contest; and, as 
fear is commonly superstitious, he listened with melancholy attention 
to the rumours of omens and preages which seemed to menace his life 
and empire. Shame at length supplied the place of courage, and forced 
him to take the field. He was unable to sustain the contempt of the 
Roman people. The circus resounded with their indignant clamours, 
and they tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
pusillanimity of their indolent severely, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine.*’’^ Before Maxentius left Rome he consulted the 
Sibylline books. The guardians of these ancient oracles were as well 
versed in the arts of this world as they were ignorant of the secrets of 
fate; and they returned him a very prudent answer, which might adapt 
itself to the event, and secure their reputation, whatever should be the 
chance of arms.*”* 

The celerity of Constantine’s march has been compared to the rapid 
conquest of Italy by the first of the Csesars; nor is the flattering paral¬ 
lel repugnant to the truth of history, since no more than fifty-eight 
days elapsed between the surrender of Verona and the final decision of 
the war. Constantine had always apprehended that the tyrant would 
consult the dictates of fear, and perhaps of prudence; and that, instead 
of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, he would shut him¬ 
self up within the walls of Rome. His ample magazines secured him 
against the danger of famine; and as the situation of Constantine ad¬ 
mitted not of delay, he might have been reduced to the sad necessity 
of destroying with fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest reward 
of his victory, and the deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war.®’ It was with equal sur¬ 
prise and pleasure that, on his arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, 
about nine miles from Rome,®® he discovered the army of Maxentius 

** Sec Panegyr. Vet. xk i6 fix. 14?). Lactantius de M. P. c. 44. 

•* III0 die hostem Romanorum esse periturum. ILact. 1 . c.] The vanquished 
prince became of course the enemy of Rome. 

” See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 16, x. 27. The former of these orators magnifies 
the hoards of com which Maxentius had collected from Africa and the 
islands. And yet, if there is any truth in the scarcity mentioned by Eusebius 
(in Vit. Constantin. I I c. 36), the Imperial granaries must have been open 
only to the soldiers. 

" Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Rubra, milHa ferroe novem Kger- 
rime progressus. Aurelius Victor, fde C»sar. 40.] See Cellarius (^ograph. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the Cremera, 
a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valour and glorious death of the thret 
hundred Fabii. 
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prepared to give him battle.®® Their long front filled a very spacious 
plain, and their deep array reached to the banks of the Tiber, which 
covered their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are informed, and 
we may believe, that Constantine di^x)se(l his troops with consum* 
mate skill, and that he chose for himself the post of honour and dan« 
ger. Distinguished by the splendour of his arms, he charged in person 
the cavalry of his rival; and his irresistible attack determined the 
fortune of the day. The cavalry of Maxentius was principally com¬ 
posed either of unwieldy cuirassiers or of light Mtwrs and Numidians. 
They yielded to the vigour of the Gallic horse, which possessed more 
activity than the one, more firmness than the other. The defeat of 
the two wings left the infantry without any protection on its flanks, 
and the undisciplined Italians fled without reluctance from the standard 
of a tyrant whom they had alwav's hated, and whom they no longer 
feared. The Prilorians, conscious that their offences were beyond 
the reach of mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. Notwith¬ 
standing their repeated efforts, those brave veterans were unable to 
recover the victory; they obtained, however, an honourable death; and 
it was observed that their bodies covered the same ground which had 
been occupied by their ranks.'® The confusion then became general 
and the dismayed troops of Ma.xentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tiber. The emperor himself attempted to escape back into the city 
over the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which pressed together through 
that narrow passage forced him into the river, where he was immedi¬ 
ately drowned by the weight of his armour."’ His body, which had 
sunk very deep into the mud, was found with some difficulty the next 
day. The sight of his head, when it was exposed to the eyes of the 
people, convinced them of their deliverance, and admonished them to 
receive with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Cons- 

* The post which Maxentius had taken, with the Tiber in his rear, is very 
clearly described by the two PanegyTJsts, ix. i6, x. 28. 

Exceptis latrochui illms primis auctoribus, qui desperata venia, locum 
quem pugiix sumpserant texcre corporibus. Panegyr. Vet, ix. 17. 

” A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who had not taken 
any precaution for his own retreat, had contrived a very artful snare to 
destroy the army of the pursuers; but that the wooden bridge, which was 
to have l)een loosened on the approach of Constantine, unluckily broke down 
under the weight of the flying Italians. M, <k Tillcmont (Hist, dcs Emf)€reurs, 
tom. iv, part i. p. 576) very seriously examines whether, in contradiction to 
common sense, the testimony of Eusebius and Zosimus ought to prevail over 
the silence of Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous but contemporary 
orator who composed the ninth Panegyric, 

[Manso (Beylage vi.) examines the question, and adduces two manifest 
allusions to the bridge from the life of Constantine by Praxagoras, and 
from Libanius. Is it not very probable, he asks, that the bridge in question 
was thrown over the river to facilitate the advance and to secure the retreat 
of Maxentius. In case of defeat orders were given for decoying it to check 
Ae pursuit; it broke down accidentally, or in the confusion was destroyed 
as has not infrequently been the case, before the proper time. — 0 . S.} 
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tantine, who thus achieved by his valour and ability the most splendid 
enterprise of his life.^- 

In the use of victory Constantine neither deserved the praise of 
clemency nor incurred the censure of immoderate rigour.'" He in¬ 
flicted the same treatment to which a defeat would have exposed his 
own person and family, put to death the two sons of the tyrant, and 
carefully extirpated his whole race. The most distinguished adherents 
of Maxentius must have expected to share his fate, as they had shared 
his prosperity and his crimes; but w'hen the Roman people loudly 
demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror resisted, with 
firmness and humanity, those servile clamours, which were dicLaled by 
flattery as well as by resentment. Informers were punished and dis¬ 
couraged; the innocent who had suffered under the late tyranny were 
recalled from exile, and restored to their c.slates. A general act of 
oblivion quieted the minds and settled the properly of the people both 
in Italy and in Africa.'* I'hc first lime that Constantine honoured 
the senate with his pn'scncc he recapitulated his own services and ex¬ 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustrious order of his sincere 
regard, and promised to re-establish its ancient dignit\’ and privileges. 
The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning professitins by the empty 
titles of honour wdiich it was yet in their power to bestow; and, with¬ 
out presuming to ratify the authority of Constantine, they passed a 
decree to assign him the first rank among the three Au^usti who gov¬ 
erned the Roman world.'" Games and festivals were instituted to 
preserve the fame of his victory, and several edifices, raised at the ex¬ 
pense of Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour of his successful 
rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of the meanest 
vanity. As it was not possible to find in the capital of the empire a 
sculptor who was capable of adorning that public monument, the arch 
of Trajan, without any respect either for his memory or for the rules 
of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. The difference 
of times and persons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded. 

"Zo.simus, I. ij. [c. 15. p. 86-88, and the two Pancf^yrics, the former 
of winch was pronounce<l a few montlis afterwards, affijrd the clearest notion 
of this great battle. I-actantuis, Eusebius, and even the lipitoiucs, supply sev¬ 
eral useful hints. 

"Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows ( 1 . ii. (c. 17] p. 88) that only 
a few of the friends of Ma.\cntius were put to deatli; but v^e may remark 
the expressive passage of Nazanus (Pancg>T. Vet. x. 6) . Omnibus qui labc- 
factari statum ejus poterant cum .stu-pe delctis. The other orator (PanegvT. 
Vet. ix. 20, 21) contents himself with ob.servjng that Constantine, when he 
entered Rome, did not imitate the cruel massacres of Cinna, of Marius, or 
of Sylla. 

” See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this and the ensuing year, in the 
Theodosian Code. 

" Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius dc M. P. c. 44. Maximin, who was 
confessedly the eldest Oesar, claimed, with some show of reason, the first 
rank among the August!. 
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The Parthian captives aj:^ar prostrate at the feet of a prince who 
never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; and curious antiquarians 
can still discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
Tlse new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce between the 
vacancies of ancient sculpture are executed in the rudest and most 
unskilful manner. 

Tlie final abolition of the Praetorian guards was a measure of pru¬ 
dence as well as of revenge. 'J'hose haughty IrotJps, ^Yhosc numl)era 
and privileges had been restored, and even augmented, by Maxentius, 
were for ever suppressed by Constantine. Their fortified camp was 
destroyed, and the few Praetorians who had e.^caped the fury of the 
.sword were dispersed among (he legions and banished to the frontiers 
of the empiie, where they might Ik* serviceable v.ithout again becom¬ 
ing dangerous.'' Py suppressing the troops which were usually sta¬ 
tioned in Rome, Constantine ga\e the fatal bl(»w to the dignity of the 
senate and people, and the disarmed capital was e.xposcd, without 
protection, to the insults or neglect of its distant master. W’e nuiy 
obserx'e that, in this last effort to preserve ihcir e.xjiiring freedom, the 
Romans, from the apprehension of a tribute, had raised Ma.xentius to 
the thnuie. He exacted that tribute from the senate under the name 
of a free gift. Tiicy implored the assistance of Comstantine. He van¬ 
quished the tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax. 
The senators, according to the declaration which was required (»f their 
property, were divided into several classes. The most opulent paid 
annually eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the last two, 
and those wh(ise poverty might have claimed an exemption were as¬ 
sessed, however, at seven pieces of gold. Besides the regular members 
of the senate, their sons, their descendants, and even their relations, 
enjoyed the vain privileges and supported the heavy burdens of the 
senatorial order; nor will il any longer excite our surprise that Cons¬ 
tantine should be attentive to increase the number of persons who 
were included under so useful a description.’’* After the defeat of 
Maxentius the victorious emperor passed no more than two or three 
months in Rome, which he visited twice during the remainder of his 

’*A(ihuc cuncta opera qux magnifiu* construxerat. urbis fanum, atque 
basiheam, F!a\H mentis patres sacraverc. yXuiclms Victor (de Cresar, 40.J 
V\ uh regard to the theft of Trajan'j. trophies, consult l-'Ianimms Vacca, apud 
Montfaucun. Diarnnn Italicum, p. 250, and I’AntiquiIc Expliquce of the 
latter, tom. iv. p. 171. 

■’ Pra;tor!x iogiones ac subsidia factionibus aptiora quam urbi Korns, sublata 
penitus; siniul arma atque usus indumcnti militaris. Aurelius Victor. [ 1 . c.| 
Zosimus { 1 . i‘. [c. 1/1 p. 8 g) mentions this fact as an historian, and it is very 
pompously celebrated m the ninth Panegyric. 

” Ex omnibus provinciis optimates viros Curisc tuat pigneraveris; ut Senatiis 
dignitas . . . cx tolius Orbis flore consisterat. Nazarius in Panegyr. VeL 
X. (ix.) 35. The word piffnerat/rris might almost seem maliciously chosen. 
Concerning the senatorial tax, sec Zosimus, 1 . li. fc. 38) p. 115; the second 
title of the sixth hook of the Theodosian Code, with Godefroy's Commentary; 
and Memoires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 726. 
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life to celebrate the soiemn festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth 
years of his reign. Constantine was almost perpetually in motion, to 
exercise the legions or to inspect the state of the provinces. Treves, 
Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Naissus, and Thessalonica were the occa¬ 
sional places of his residence till he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Asia.’" 

Before Constantine marched into Italy he had secured the friend¬ 
ship, or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He 
had promised his sister Constantia in marriage to that prince; but the 
celebration of the nuptials was deferred till after the conclusion of the 
war, and the interview of the two emperors at Milan, which was ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, appeared to cement the union of their families 
and interests."" In the midst of the public festivity they were sud¬ 
denly obliged to take leave of each other. An inroad of the Franks 
summoned Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the 
sovereign of Asia demanded the immediate presence of Licinius. Max- 
imin had been the secret ally of Maxentius, and, without being dis¬ 
couraged by his fate, he resolved to try the fortune of a civil war. 
He moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in the depth 
of winter. The season was severe and tempestuous; great numbers of 
men as well as h(jrses perished in the snow: and as the mads were 
broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged to leave behind him a 
considerable part of the heavy baggage, which was unable to follow 
the rapidity of his forced marches. By this extraordinary effort of 
diligence, he arrived, with a haras.sed but formidable army, on the 
banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before the lieutenants of Licinius 
were apprised of his hostile intentions. Byzantium surrendered to the 
power of Maximin after a siege of eleven days. He was detained some 
daj's under the walls of Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken posses¬ 
sion of that city than he was alarmed by the intelligence that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the distance of only eighteen miles. After a 
fruitless negotiation, in which the two princes attempted to seduce the 
fidelity of each other's adherents, they had recourse to arms. The em¬ 
peror of the East commanded a disc^Hned and veteran army of above 
seventy thousand men; and Licinius, who had collected about thirty 
thousand Illyrians, was at first oppressed by the superiority of num¬ 
bers. His military skill and the firmness of his troops restored the day 
and obtained a decisive victory. The incredible speed which Maximin 
exerted in his flight is much more celebrated than his prowess in the 

’'From the Theotlosian Code we may now begin to trace the motions of 
the emperors; but the dates both of time and place have frequently been al¬ 
tered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

**Zosimus ( 1 . it. Ic. 17] p. 89) observes, that before the war the sister of 
Constantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the j’ounger Victor 
(Epit. c. 39], Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but having ventured 
to plead his age and infirmities, he received a second letter filled with re¬ 
proaches for his supposed paruality to the cause of Maxentius and Maximin. 
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battle. Twenty-four hours, afterwards he was seen pale, trembling, 
and without his Imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and 
sixty miles from the place of his defeat. The wealth of Asia was yet 
une.xhausted; and though the flower of his veterans had fallen in the 
late action, he had still pow'er, if he could obtain time, to draw very 
numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But he survived his mis¬ 
fortune only three or four months. His death, w’hich happened at 
Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and to the divine 
justice. As Maximin was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he 
was lamented neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The provinces 
of the East, delivered from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknowl¬ 
edged the authority of Licinius.**’ 

The vanquished emj^ror left l)ehind him two children, a boy of 
about eight, and a girl of about seven, years old. Their inoffensive 
age might have excited compassaon; but the compassion of LicinKis 
was a \ery feeble resource, nor did it restrain him from extinguishini’ 
the name and memory of his adversary. The death of Severianus will 
admit of le.ss excuse, as it was dictated neither by revenge nor by 
policy. The conqueror had never received any injury from the father 
of that unhappy youth, and the short and obscure reign of Severus, in 
a distant part of the empire, was already forgotten. But the execu¬ 
tion of Candidianu.s was an act of the blackest cruelty and ingratitude. 
He was the natural son of Galerius, the friend and benefactor of 
Licinius. The prudent father had judged him too young to sustain 
the weight of a diadem; but he hoped that, under the protection of 
princes who were indebted to his favour for the Imperial purple, Can- 
didianus might pass a secure and honourable life. He was now ad¬ 
vancing towards the twentieth year of his age, and the royalty of his 
birth, though unsupported either by merit or ambition, was sufficient to 
exasperate the jealous mind of Licinius.*' To these innocent and illus¬ 
trious victims of his tyranny we must add the wife and daughter of the 
emperor Diocletian. When that prince conferred on Galerius the title 
of Caesar, he had given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, whose 
melancholy adventures might furnish a very singular subject for trag¬ 
edy. She had fulfilled and even surpassed the duties of a wife. As 
she had not any children herself, she condescended to adopt the illegi¬ 
timate son of her husband, and invariably displayed towards the un¬ 
happy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety of a real mother. After 
the death of Galerius, her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and 

“Zostmus mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary events; 
but Lactantius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45-50), ascribing them to 
the miraculous interposition of Heaven. Licinius at that time wai one of 
the protectors of the church. 

“Lactantius dc M. P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the different con¬ 
duct of Licinius, and of Constantine, in die use of victory. 
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her personal attractions excited the desire, of his successor, Maximin/^ 
He had a wife still alive; but divorce was permitted by the Roman law, 
and the fierce passions of the tyrant demanded an immediate gratifica¬ 
tion, The answer of Valeria was such as became the daughter and 
widow of emperors; but it was tempered by the prudence which her 
defenceless condition compelled her to observe. She represented to the 
persons whom Maximin had employed on this occasion, “ that, even 
if honour could permit a wximan of her character and dignity to enter¬ 
tain a thought of second nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to 
listen to his addresses at a time when the ashes of her husband and his 
benefactor were still warm, and while the sorrows of her mind were 
still expressed by her mourning garments. She ventured to declare 
that she could place very little confidence in the professions of a man 
whose cruel inconstancy was capa!)Ie of repudiating a faithful and af¬ 
fectionate wife.'”" On this repulse, the love of Maximin was con¬ 
verted into fury; and as witnesses and judges were always at his dis¬ 
posal, it was easy for him to cover his fury with an appearance of legal 
proceedings, ami to assault the reputation as well as the happiness of 
Valeria. Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and domestic.-' 
devoted to the most inhuman tortures: and si^veral innocent and re¬ 
spectable matrons, who were honoured with her friciidship. suffered 
death, on a false accusation of adultery. The emjiress herself, together 
with her mother I’risca, was condemned to exile; and as tliey were 
ignominiously hurried from place to j)]acc before they were confined 
to a sequestered village in the deserts <if Syria, they exposed their shame 
and distress to the provinces of the East, whieh. during ihTty years, 
had respected their august dignity. Diocletian made several ineffectual 
efforts to alleviate the misfortunes of his daughter; and, as the last 
return that he cxf^eclcal for the Imperial purple which he had conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that \'aleria might he ])erniitted to sliarc 
his reiiremenl of Salona, and to close the eyes of her afflicted father.''-' 
He entreated; but as he could n<» longer threaten, his prayers were re¬ 
ceived with coldness and disdain; and the pride of Maximin was grati¬ 
fied in treating DiiKietian as a suppliant, and his daughter as a crimi¬ 
nal. The death of Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a 

“The sensual apjicutcs oi Maximin were gratified at ilic expense of his 
subjects. His eunuchs, w-hu forcetJ away wi\es and xirgin,, examined their 
naked ciianns with anxious curiosity, lest any part ot their body should be 
found unworthy of the royal embraces Coyness and disdain were considered 
as treason, and the ohstiru'te lair one was condemned to be drowned. A 
custom was gradually introduced that no }>er 5 on should marry a wife without 
the permission ot the emperor, "ut ipse in omnibus nuptis pngustator esset.” 
Lactanluis dc M. P. c. 38. 

“ Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. 

“ Diocletian at last sent cognatum suum, quendam militarem ac potentem 
virum, to intercede m favour of his daughter (Lactantius de M. P. c. 41). 
We arc not sufficiently acquainted with the history of these times to point 
out the person who was employed. 
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favourable alteration in their fortune. The public disorders relaxed 
the vigilance of their guard, and they easily found means to escape 
from the place of their exile, and to repair, though with some precau¬ 
tion, and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His behaviour, in the 
first days of his reign, and the honourable reception which he gave to 
young CandidianuS; inspired \'aleria with a secret satisfaction, both on 
her own account, and on that of her adopted son. But these grateful 
prusj:)ects were soon succeeded by horror and astonishment, and the 
bloody executions which stained the palace of Nicomedia sufficiently 
con\inced her that the throne of ^laximin was filled by a tyrant more 
inhuman than himself. Valeria consulted her safety by a hasty flight, 
and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, they wandered above 
fifteen months through the pmvinces, concealed in the disguise of 
])Iebeian habits. They were at length discovered at Thessalunica; and 
as the sentence of their death was already pronounced, they were im¬ 
mediately beheaded, and their bcKlics thrown into the sea. 'I'he jieopU 
gazed on the melancholy siicctacle; but their grief and indignation 
were suppressed by the terrors of a military guard. Such was the un- 
worthy fate of the wile and daughter of Diocletian. We lament their 
misfortunes, we cannot discover their crimes; and whatever idea wo 
may justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of 
surprise that he was not contented with some more secret and decent 
method of revenge.**' 

The Roman world was now divided between Constantine and Licin¬ 
ius, the former of whom was master of the West, and the latter of the 
East. It might perhaj)s have been expected that the conriucrors, 
fatigued with civil war, and connected by a private as well as public 
alliance, would have renounced, or at least would have suspended, any 
farther designs of ambition. And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after 
the death of Maximin, before the victorious emperors turned their arms 
against each other. The genius, the success, and the aspiring tempei 
of Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the aggressor; but the 
perfidious character of Licinius justifies the most unfavourable sus¬ 
picions, and by the faint light which history reflects on this transac¬ 
tion we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against the 

“Valeria quoque per varias provincias quindccim mensibus plcbeio cultn 
pervagata. Lactantius de M. P. c. 51, There is some doubt whether we 
should compute the fifteen months from the moment of her cxdc, or from 
that of her escape. The expression of pen'ogata seems to denote tlie latter; 
but in that case we must suppose that the treatise of l^ctantiu.s was written 
after the first civil war betw'cen Licinius and Comstanlnie. Sc’c Cuper, p. 254 

” Ita ilhs pudicitia ct conditio exitio fuit. Lactantius de M. P. c. 51* He 
relates the misfortunes of the innocent wife and daughter of Diocletian with 
a very natural mixture of pity and exultation, 

“The curious reader who consults the Valcsian Fragment, p. 713, will 
probably accuse me of giving a bold and licentious paraphrase; but If he 
considers it with attention, he will acknowledge that my interpretation is 
probable and consistent 
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authority of his colleague. Constantine had lately given his sister 
Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man of a considerable family and 
fortune, and had elevated his new kinsman to the rank of C$sar. 
According to the system of government instituted by Diocletian, Italy, 
and perhiii'ts Africa, were designed for his department in the empire. 
But the performance of the promised favour was either attended with 
so much delay, or accompanied with so raany unequal conditions, that 
the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by the 
honourable distinction which he had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Licinius; and that artful prince, by the 
means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and dan¬ 
gerous correspondence with the new Caisar, to irritate his discontents, 
and to urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by violence what 
he might in vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But the vigi¬ 
lant emperor discovered the conspiracy before it was ripe for execution; 
and, after solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled 
him of the purple, and inflicted the deserved punishment on his treason 
and ingratitude. The haughty refusal of Licinius, when he was re¬ 
quired to deliver up the criminals who had taken refuge in his domin¬ 
ions, confirmed the suspicions already entertained of his perfidy; and 
the indignities offered at ^moiia, on the frontiers of Italy, to the statues 
of Constantine, became the signal of discord between the two princes.'*” 
Tlie first bailie was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, situated 
on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sirmium.'’” From the incon¬ 
siderable forces which in this important contest two such powerful mon- 
archs brought into the field, it may be inferred that the one was sud¬ 
denly provoked, and that the other was unexpectedly surprised. The 
emperor of the West had only twenty thousand, and the sovereign of 
the East no more than five-and-thirty thousand, men. The inferiority 
of number was, however, compensated by the advantage of the ground. 
Constantine had taken post in a defile about half a mile in breadth, 
between a steep hill and a deep morass, and in that situation he steadily 
expected and repulsed the first attack of the enemy. He pursued his 
success and advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions of Illyri- 
cum rallied under the standard of a leader who had been trained to arms 
in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile weapons on 
both sides were soon exhausted; the two armies, with equal valour, 

•The situation of Aimona, or, as it is now called, Laybach, in Carniola 
(d’Anville, Geographic Ancjenne. tom. i. p. 187), may .'suggest a conjecture. 
As it lay to the north-east of the Julian Alps, that important territory became 
a natural object of dispute between the sovereigns of Italy and of Illyricum. 

“Cibahs or Cibal* (whose name is still preserved in the obscure ruins of 
Swilci) was situated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the capital of Illyricum, 
and about one hundred from Taurunum, or Belgrade, and the conflux of 
the Danube and the Save. The Roman garrisons and citie.s on those rivers 
are finely illustrated by M. d'Anville, in a memoir inserted in I'Academie des 
ascriptions, tom. xxviiL 
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rushed to a closer engagement of swords and spears, and the 
doubtful contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a late 
hour of the evening, when the right wing, which Constantine led in 
person, made a vigorous and decisive charge. The judicious retreat of 
Licinius saved the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; but when 
he computed his loss, which amounted to more than twenty thousand 
men, he thought it unsafe to pass the night in the presence of an active 
and victorious enemy. Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head of the greatest part of his 
cavalry', and was soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His 
diligence preserved his wife, his son, and his treasures, which he had 
de{)osiled at Sirmium. Licinius passed through that city, and, break¬ 
ing down the bridge on the Save, hastened to collect a new army in Dacia 
and Thrace. In his flight he bestowed the precarious title of Ciesar on 
Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier.*** 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second battle no 
less obstinate and bloody than the former. The troops on both sides 
displayed the same valour and discipline: and the victory was once more 
decided by the superior abilities of Constantine, who directed a body 
of five thousand men to gain an advantageous height, from whence, dur¬ 
ing the heat of the action, they attacked the rear of the enemy, and made 
a very considerable slaughter. The troops of Licinius, however, present¬ 
ing a double front, still maintained their ground til) the approach of 
night put an end lo the combat, and secured their retreat towards the 
mountains of Macedonia.”* The loss of two battles, and of his bravest 
veterans, reduced the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for peace. His am¬ 
bassador, Mistrianus, was admitted to the audience of Constantine: he 
expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, which 
are so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished; represented in the 
most insinuating language that the event of the war was still doubtful, 
whilst its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to both the con¬ 
tending parties; and declared that he was authorised to propose a last¬ 
ing and honourable peace in the name of the tu’o emperors his masters. 
Constantine received the mention of Valens with indignation and con¬ 
tempt. “ It was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, “ that we 
have advanced from the shores of the western ocean in an uninterrupted 
course of combats and victories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kins¬ 
man, we should accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. The ab¬ 
dication of V^alens is the first article of the treaty.” It was neces- 

" Zosimus ( 1 . ii. fc. i8I p Qo, 91) gives a very particular account of this 
battle; but the descriptions of Zosimus arc rhetorical rather than military. 

“Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 19] p. 92,93. Anonym. Valesian. p. 7 tj. The Epitomes 
furnish some circumstances; but they frequently confound the two wars be¬ 
tween Licinius and Constantine. 

“Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27 (ed. Paris; p. 19, ed. Ven.; 
p. 129, ed. Bonn). If it should be thought that yafi 0 fot signifles more prop¬ 
erly a son-in-law, we might conjecture that Constantine, assuming the name a» 
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sary to accept this humiliating condition; and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few days, was deprived of the purple and of 
his life. As sfxm as this obstacle was rrm(»ved, the tranquillity of the 
Roman world was easily restored. The successive defeats of Licinius 
had ruined his forces, but they had displayed his courage and abilities. 
His situation was almost desperate, but the eftorls of despair are some- 
liines formidable, and the g(K»d sense of Constantine ]-)referred a great 
and certain advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms. Tie con¬ 
sented to leave his rival, or, as he again styled Licinius, his friend and 
brother, in the possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Lgv’pt; but 
the provinces of Pannemia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece 
\\ere yielded to the Western empire, and the dominions of (’onslantine 
now extended from the confines of ('aledonia to the extremity (d Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. It was stipulated by the .-jame treaty that three royal youths, 
the sons of the empercjrs, should be called to the hoi)es of the succession, 
Crispus and the young ('oiu^tantine were soon afterwarcL declared 
Cajsars in the West, while the younger Licinius was invested with the 
same dignity in the Last. In this double {Hoportion of honours, the 
cont{ueror a.ssertcd the superi{)rl!y «)f his a.rms and power.‘“ 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius. though it was embit¬ 
tered by resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent in¬ 
juries, and by the apprehension of future dangers, maintained, hovve\er. 
above eight years, the traiuiuilUty of the Roman world. .A.s a very 
regular series of the Imjx^rial laws commences al)out this period, it 
would not be difficult to transcriljc the civil regulations A^hich empk.yed 
the leisure of Constantine. Put the most important of his institutions 
are intimately connected with the new system of jKdicy and religion, 
which was not perfectly established till the last and peaceful years of 
his reign. There are many of his laws which, as far as they concern 
the rights of property of individuals, and the practice of the bar. are 
more properly referred to the private than to the puldic jurisprudence of 
the empire; and he published many edicts (^f so local and temporary a 
nature that they would ill dcserx’e the notice of a general history. Two 
laws, howeA'er, may be selected from the crowd; the one for its im¬ 
portance, the other for its singularity; the former for its remarkable 

well as the duties of a father, had adopted his younger brothers and sisters, 
the children of Theodora. But in (he l»est authors sometimes sig- 

nifie.N a Imsbatid. sometimes a Ulhcr-in-law. and sonjctinies a kinsman m 
general. See Spanheim Obscr\at. ad Julian Orat. i. p. 72. 

*^Zosimus, 1 . ii. fc. 20j p. 03. -\non>'Tn. Valesian. p. 71,1. Eutropius, x. 4. 
Aurcluis Victor, Euseb. in Chron {An. CCCXVIII.] Sozomcn, 1 . i. c. 2. 
Four of these writers affirm that the promotion of the Ca*sars was an article 
of the treat>'. It is however certain that the younger Constantine and Licinius 
were not yet born; and it is highly probable that the promotion was made 
the 1st of March. a.d. 317. The treaty had probably stipulated that the two 
C*sars might be created by the western, and one onlv by the eastern emperor; 
but each of them reserved to himself the choice of the persons. 
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benevolence, the latter for its excessive severity, i. The horrid practice, 
so familiar to the ancients, of exposing or murdering their new-born 
infants, was becoming every day more frequent in the provinces, and 
especially in Italy. It was the effect of distress; and the distress was 
princijjally occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, and by the 
ve.xatious as well as cruel prosecutions of the officers of the revenue 
against their insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less industrious 
part of manirind, instead of rejoicing in an increase of family, deemed it 
an act of paternal tenderness to release their children frcmi the impend¬ 
ing miseries of a life which they themselves were unable to support. 
'1 he humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and ex¬ 
traordinary instances of desjxiir, engaged him to address an edict to a!) 
the cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
sufficient relief to be given to those parents who should firnduce before 
the magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not allow 
them to educate. Ikit the promrse was too liberal, and the provision too 
\’ague, to effect any general or permanent l)enefit.''^ The law, though 
it may merit some praise, served rather to display than to alleviate the 
public distress. It still remains an authentic monument to contradict 
and confound those venal orators who were too well .sati.sfied with their 
own situation to discover either vice or misery under the government 
of a generous .sovereign.’''’ 2 . The law's of Constantine against rapes 
were dictated with very little indulgence for the most amiaiile weak¬ 
nesses of human nature; since the description of that crime w’as applied 
not only to the brutal violence which compelled, hut even to the gentle 
seduction which might persuade, an unmarried woman, under the age 
of twenty-fn'e, to leave the house of her parents. “ The successful 
ravisher was punished with death; and as if simple death was inadequate 
to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or tom in pieces 
by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin's declaration that she 
had been carried away with her own consent, instead of saving her lover, 
exposed her to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecution was in¬ 
trusted to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid; and if the 
sentiments of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to 
repair by a subsequent marriage the honour of their family, they were 
themselves punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether 
male or female, who were convicted of having been accessary to the 
rape or seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious 
torture of pouring down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As 
the crime was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The commencement of the action was not limited to any 

“Codex Thcodosian, I. xi. til. 27, tom. iv. p. 188, with Godcfroy'i observa- 
tion.s. See likewise, I. v. bt. 7, 8. 

“Omnia foris placida, domi prospera, annon* ubertate, fructuum copia, 
etc. Panegyr. Vet. x. 38. This oration of Naiarius was pronounced <hi the 
day of the Quinquennalia of the Czsars, the ist of March, a.o. 321. 
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term of years, and the consequences of the sentence were extended to 
the innocent offspring of such an irregular union ” But whenever the 
offence inspires less horror than the punishment, the rigour of penal law 
is obliged to give way to the common feelings of mankind. The most 
odious parts of this edict were softened or repealed in the subsequent 
reigns; and even Constantine himself very frequently alleviated, by 
partia' acts of mercy, the stern temper of his general institutions. Such, 
indeed, was the singular humour of that emperor, who showed himself 
as indulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of his laws, as he was 
severe, and even cruel, in the enacting of them. It is scarcely possible 
to observe a more decisive symptom of weakness, either in the character 
of the prince, or in the constitution of the government."'’ 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the military 
defence of the empire. Crispus, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had received with the title of Caesar the command of the Rhine, 
distinguished hi.s conduct as well as valour in several victories over the 
Franks and Alcmanni, and taught the barbarians of that frontier to 
dread the eldest son of Constantine, and the grandson of Constantius.'"'’ 
I’he emperor himself had assumed the more difficult and important 
province of the Danube. The Goths, who in the time of Claudius and 
Aurelian had felt the weight of the Roman arms, respected the power of 
the empire, even in the midst of its intestine divisions, liut the strength 
of that warlike nation was now restored by a peace of near fifty years; 
a new generation had arisen, who no longer remembered the misfortunes 
of ancient days: the Sarmatians of the lake I^Iaeotis followed the Gothic 
standard either as subjects or as allies, and their united force was poured 
upon the countries of Illyricum. Campona, Margus. and Bononia, ap¬ 
pear to have been the scenes of several memorable sieges and battles; 

See tlic edict of Constantine, addressed to llic Roman people, in the 
Thcodosian Code. I. ix. tit. 24. tom. in. p. 189. 

"His .son very fairly assigns the true reason of the repeal. “No sub specie 
atrociori-s judicn ah^ua in ulcisccndo crimine dilatio nascerctur.” Cod. Theod. 
tom. iii. p. 193. 

"Eusebius un Vita Constant. I. iii. c. 1) chooses to alTirm that in the 
reign of this hero the sword of justice hung idle in the hands of the magis¬ 
trates. Eusebius himself ( 1 . iv. c. 29, 54) and the Theodosian Code will 
inform us that this excessive lenity was not owing to the want either of atro¬ 
cious criminals or of penal laws. 

'“"Nazanus in Panegyr. Vet x. {36.] The victory of Crispus over the 
Alemanni is expressed on some medals, 

[Other medals are extant, the scripts on which commemorate the success 
of Constantine over the Sarmatians and other barbarous nations, .^arMiofia 
Drt’icta, Victoria Gothica. Dfbcllatori Gentium Darbararuin, Exupcralor 
Omnium Gentium .—O S.] 

“ See Zosimus, 1 . ii. (c. 2j] p. 93, 94; though the narrative of that historian 
is neither clear nor consistent. The Panegyric of Optatianus (c. 32) men¬ 
tions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and Get®, and points out 
the several fields of battle. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games, cele¬ 
brated in the month of November, drived their origin from the success of 
this war 
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and though Constantine encountered a very obstinate resistance, he pre¬ 
vailed at length in the contest, and the Goths were compelled to purchase 
an ignominious retreat by restoring the booty and prisoners which they 
had taken. Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy the indignation 
of the emperor. Pie resolved to chastise as well as to repulse the insolent 
barbarians who had dared to invade the territories of Rome. At the 
head of his legions he passed the Danube, after repairing the bridge 
which had been constructed by Trajan. pcnetrate<l into the strongest 
recesses of Dacia,and, when he had inflicted a severe revenge, con¬ 
descended to give peaie to the suppliant Goths, on condilicm that, as 
often as they were required, they should supply his armies with a body 
of forty thousand soldiers."’'' Exploits like these were no doubt hon- 
ourable to Constantine and beneficial to the state; but it m!iy surely be 
questioned whether they can justify the exaggerated assertion of Euse¬ 
bius, that ALL Scythia, as far as the extremity of the North, divided as 
it was into so many names and nations of the most various and savage 
manners, had been added by his victorious arms to the Roman empire. 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine should 
any longer endure a jiarlner in the empire. ('<mfKling in the superiority 
of his genius and military jxiwer, he determined, without any previous 
injury, to exert them for the destruction of Litinius, whr>se advanced age 
and unpopular vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest.’"'' But the 
old emperor, awakened by the approaching danger, deceived the expec¬ 
tations of his friends as well as of his enemie.-. Callii'g forth th it spirit 
and those abilities by which he had deserved the friendshif-) of Galerius 
and the Imperial purple, he prepared himself for the contest, collected 
the forces of the East, and soon filled the plains of Iladrianorde with his 
troops, and the Straits of the Hellespont with his fleet. I'ho army con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse; 
and as the cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from Phrygia and Cap¬ 
padocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion of the beauty of 
the horses than of the courage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet 

’“’In the C<x“.sars of Julian (p. 329. Commentaire de Sjianhcim, p. 252). 
Consiantiue buast.s that he had recovered the province (Dacia) which Trajan 
had subdued. Put it is insinuated by Silenus that the conquc.sts of (Constantine 
were like the gardens of Adonis, which fade and wither almost the moment 
they appear. 

Joriiandcs dc Kehus Geticis, c. 21. I know not whether wc may entirely 
depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a very recent air, and .scarcely 
is suited to the maxims of the beginning of the fourth century. 

Eusebius m Vit, Constantin. 1 . i. c. 8. This pas.sagc. however, is taken 
from a general declamation on the greatness of Constantine, and not from 
any particular account of the Gothic war. 

“ Constantinus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia efficcre nitcns qu* animo prte- 
parasset, simul prmcipatum totius orbis affectans, Lkinio bcllum intulit. 
Eutropius, X. 5 (4). Zosimus. I. ii. {c. 18I p. 89. ITe reasons which they 
have assigned for the first civil war may, with more propriety, be applied tn 
the second. 
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was composed of three hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of oars. 
An hundred and thirty of these were furnished by Egypt and the ad¬ 
jacent coast of Africa. An hundred and ten sailed from the ports of 
Phcenicia and the isle of Cyprus; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Caria were likewise obliged to provide an hundred and ten 
galleys. The tr(X)ps of Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thes- 
salonica; they amounted to above an hundred and twenty thousand horse 
and foot.’'^'* 'Fhcir emperor was satisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his army contained more soldiers, though fewer men, than that of 
his eastern competitor. The legions of Constantine were levied in the 
warlike provinces of Europe; action had confirmed their discipline, vic¬ 
tory had elevated their hopes, and there were amimg them a great num¬ 
ber of veterans, who, after seventeen glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an honourable dismission by a 
last effort of their valour.’’*’ But the naval preparations of Constantine 
were in every respect much inferior to those of Licinius. The maritime 
cities of Greece sent their respective quotas of men and ships to the cele¬ 
brated harbour of Pirieus and their united forces consisted of no more 
than two hundred small vessels; a very feeble armament, if it is com¬ 
pared with those formidable fleets which were equipped and maintained 
by the republic of Athens during the Peloponnesian war.’"'' Since Italy 
was no longer the seat of government, the naval establishments of 
Misenum and Ravenna had been gradually neglected; and as the ship¬ 
ping and mariners of the empire were supported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that they should the most aboimd in the in¬ 
dustrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is only suri)rising that the 
eastern emperor, who jxissessed so great a superiority at sea, sliould have 
neglected the opportunity tif carrying an offensive war into the centre 
of his rival’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have 
changed the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he had fortified 
with an anxious care that betrayed his apprehension of the event. Con¬ 
stantine directed his march from Thessalonica towards that part of 
Thrace, till he found himself stopped by the broad and rapid stream of 
the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous army of Licinius, which filled 
the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to the city of Hadrianople. 

‘"Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 22] p. 94, 95. 

Constantine was \ery attentive to the privileges and comforts of his 
lellow-vcterans (Conveterani), as he now began to style them. See the 
Theodosian Code, 1 . vii. tit. 10. tom. iL p. 419, 429. 

"* Whilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea. their fleet con¬ 
sisted of three, and afterwards of four, hundred galleys of three ranks of 
oars, all completely equipped and ready lor imroedtatc service. The arsenal 
in the port of Pirxus had cost the republic a thousand talents, about two 
hundred and si.xteen thousand pounds. See Thucydides de Bel. Pclopon. 
I ii. c. 13; and Meursius de Fortuna Attica, c. ig. 
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Many days were spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes: but at lenpth 
the obstacles of the passage and of the attack were removed by the in¬ 
trepid conduct of Constantine. In this place wc might relate a wonder¬ 
ful exploit of ('onslantine. which, though it can scarcely bo paralleled 
either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted 
to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy (d his fame. We 
are assured that the valiant emperor threw hlms(‘U ir.K^ the river Hebrus 
accompanied only In* herkr h(»rsemen. and that Ijv the effort or terror 
of bis invincible arm. he Imoke. slaughtered. an<l j»ut to flight a host 
of an hundred ar.d fifty thousand men. The credulil)' of Zo'^imiis pre¬ 
vailed so strongiv over his pa^-sion that, among the events of the mem¬ 
orable Iiattic of iiadrianople. he seems to have selected and cmliellishcd. 
not the most im^Kirtant, but the mo^^t marvellous. I'he valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested l)y a slight wound which he re¬ 
ceived in the thigh; hut it may be discovered, even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a cornijded text, that the victory was <'btained 
no less by the conduct of the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a (hick 
wood in the rear of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the 
construction of a bridge; and that Lucinius, perplexed by so many 
artful evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advantageous post 
to combat on equal gnmnd in the plain. The contest was no longer 
e{]ual. His confused multitude of new levies was ea.sily vancjuished 
by the experienced veterans of the West. 1'hirty-four thousand men 
are rcf)orted to have been slain. The fortified camp of Licinius was 
taken by assault the evening of the battle; the greater part of the fugi¬ 
tives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves the 
next day to the discretion of the conqueror: and his rival, who could no 
longer keep the field, confined himself within the walls of Byzantium.’"^ 

The siege of Byzantium, which was immediately undertaken by 
Constantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. In the 
late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so ju.slly considered 
as the key of Europe and Asia, had been repaired and strengthened; 
and as long as Licinius remained master of the sea, the garrison was 
much less exposed to the danger of famine than the army of the be¬ 
siegers. The naval commanders of Constantine were summoned to his 
camp, and received his positive orders to force the passage of the 
Hellespont, as the fleet of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those narrow straits, where 

’*Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 22] p. 95, 96, This great battle is described in the 
Valcsian fragment (p. 714) [ad fm. Amm. Marcell. \ol. ii. p. .^oo, ed. Dip.] 
in a clear though concise manner, "Licinius vero circum Hadrianopolm 
maximo excrcitu lalcra ardui mentis implevcrat; illuc toto agmiiie Con- 
stantinus inflexit. Cum bellum terra manque traheretur, rjuamvis per arduurn 
suis nitentibus, attamen disciplma militari ct felicitate, Constantmus Licinii 
confusum et sine ordinc agentem vicit excrcitum; Icvitcr femorc sauciatus.” 
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its superiority of numbers was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the execution of this daring 
enterprise, which he performed with so much courage and success, that 
he deserved the esteem, and most probably excited the jealousy, of his 
father. The engagement lasted two days; and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, re¬ 
tired into their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day about noon a strong south windsprang up, which carried the 
vessels of Crispus against the enemy; and as the casual advantage was 
improved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete vic¬ 
tory. An hundred and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with 
the utmost difficulty to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the Helles¬ 
pont was open, a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the camp 
of Constantine, who had already advanced the operations of the siege. 
He constructed artificial mounds of earth of an equal height with the 
ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which were erected on 
that foundation galled the besieged with large stones and darts from 
the military engines, and the battering rams had shaken the walls in 
several places. If Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, he 
exposed himself to be involved in the ruin of the place. Before he was 
surrounded, he prudently removed his person and treasures to Chalce¬ 
don in Asia; and as he was always desirous of associating companions 
to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now bestowed the title of 
Caesar on Martinianus, who exercised one of the most important offices 
of the empire.'" 

Such were still the resources, and such the abilities, of Licinius that, 
after so many successive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity of Constantine was 
employed in the siege of Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, 
however, neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. A considerable 
part of his victorious army was transported over the Bosphorus in 
small vessels, and the decisive engagement was fought soon after their 
landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, or, as it is now called, of Scutari. 
The troops of Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill armed, and 
worse disciplined, made head against their conquerors with fruitless 
but desperate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five-and- 
twenty thousand men, irretrievably determined the fate of their 

“'Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 24] p. 97, 98. The current always sets out of the 
Hellespont; and when it is assisted by a north wind, no vessel can attempt 
the passage. A south wind renders the force of the current almost imper¬ 
ceptible. See Tournefort’s Voyage au Levant. Let. xi. 

“'Aurelius Victor, (de Caesar, c. 41.] Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 25] p. 93. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter, Martinianus was Magister Oihciorum (he uses the Latin 
appellation in Greek). Some medals seem to intimate that during his short 
reign he received the title of Augustus. 
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leader.”* He retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining 
some time for negotiation than with the hope of any effectual defence. 
Constantia, his wife, and the sister of Constantine, interceded with 
her brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from his policy, 
rather than from his compasaon, a solemn promise, confirmed by an 
oath, that after the sacrifice of Martinianus, and the resignation of 
the purple, Licinius himself should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in peace and affluence. The behaviour of Constantia, and 
her relation to the contending parties, naturally recalls the remembrance 
of that virtuous matron who was the sister of Augustus and the wife 
of Antony. But the temper of mankind was altered, and it was no 
longer esteemed infamous for a Roman to survive his honour and in¬ 
dependence. Licinius solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences, 
laid himself and his purple at the feet of his lord and master, was 
raised from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted the same day 
to the imperial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent away to Thessa- 
lonica, which had been chosen for the place of his confinement.”’' His 
confinement was soon terminated by death, and it is doubtful whether 
a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as 
the motive for his execution. According to the rules of tyranny, he was 
accused of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable cor¬ 
respondence with the barbarians; but as he was never convicted, either 
by his own conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps be al¬ 
lowed, from his weakness, to presume his innocence.’” The memory 
of Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues were thrown down, 
and by a hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that it was almost 
immediately corrected, all his laws and all the judicial proceedings of 
his reign were at once abolished.”* By this victory of Constantine the 
Roman world was again united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided his power and provinces 
with his associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his first 

Eusebius (in Vita Constantin. 1 . ii. c. i6, I 7 ) ascribes this decisive victory 
to the pious prayers of the emperor. The Valcsian fragment (p. p 4 ) {Amm. 
Marcell. vol. ii. p. 301, ed. Bip.] mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under 
their chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 

'“Zosimus, 1 . ii. {c. 28] p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome, [c. 41.} Anonym. 
Valcsian, p. 714. 

“‘Contra religionem sacrament! Thessalonicae privatus occisus est. Eutro- 
pius, X. 6 Ul: and his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic.), as well 
as by Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 2B] p. 102. The Valcsian writer is the only one who 
mentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assistance of 
the senate. Eusebius prudently slides over this delicate transaction. But 
Sozomen, a century afterwards, ventures to assert the treasonable practices 
of Ucinius. 

See the Theodosian Code, I xv. tit. 15, tom. v. p. 404. 405 - These edicts 
of Constantine betray a degree of passion and precipitancy very unbecoming 
the character of a lawgiver. 
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assuming the purple at York, to the resignation of Liciaius at Nico- 
media, have been related with some minuteness and precision, not only 
as the events are in themselves both interesting and important, bat 
still more as they contributed to the decline of the empire by the ci- 
ttense nf blood and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well of 
the taxes as of the mtiitary establishment. The bmndation of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the establishment of the Christian religion, were the 
immediate and memorable consequences of this revolution. 



CHAPTER XV 

Thf Pro^feix nf ihf Orj'fujir h't'hn.>». (pur^ ihe .SVn/Tnij"n<,?, AfartHm, .VaJ«* 
l*ns. t si; ?/fi‘ Prjifii/rtv 

A CANDiJ] bill rLUkm.il in<|uiry inltj the projiiies.^ :mil cslablishinenl 
uf Chrisiianiiy inav bi‘ rtnisicic^rerl as a very essential part of the his- 
lory of lilt kuRun emfiire. While that ,?re:il hddy was invaded by 
open viulencr, ur undernnned by slr)w deiay, u pure and bumble re- 
lipion gently in.sinualed ilself int[> Ihe minds of men. grow up in silence 
and obsiurity, dfii\od new \ igour from opr^isiliun, and finally erected 
the triumphant l.anner of the Cross on the ruins of Ihe Capitol Nor 
was the influence of Christianity confined to the ^>eriod or to the bmils 
of the Roman empire. After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen cen* 
turies, that religion is still professed by the nations of Europe, the 
most distinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as well 
as in ariTis. By the industry and zeal of th? Europeans it has been 
widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and by 
the means of their colonies h::s been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknoviTt to the ancients. 

But this ini|uiry, however useful it entertaining, is attended with 
two peculiar dirTiiuItii's. The scanty and susjilcious materials of ec' 
clesiaatical history seldom enable us to di.^pel the dark cloud that hangs 
over the hrst age of the church. The great law of impartiality loo 
often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired teachers 
and believers of the Gospel; and, to a careless observer, ikeir faults 
may seem to cast a shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the |»uus Christian, and the fallacious triumph of the Infidel, 
should cease as soon as they recollect not only by vhom, but likewise 
to UfhoMt the Divine Revelation was gi\*en. The theolo^an may in¬ 
dulge the pleasing task of describing Religion as she descended from 
Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A more melancholy duty is 
imposed on historian. He must discover the inevitable mixture of 
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error and corruption which she contracted in a long residence upon 
earth, among a weak and degenerate race of beings.' 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means the 
Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the established 
religions of the earth. To this inquiry an obvious but satisfactory 
answer may be returned; that it was ow'ing to the convincing evidence 
of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling providence of its great .Author, 
But as truth and reasem seldom find so favourable a reception in the 
world, and as the wisdom of Providence fre<]uent1y condescends to 
use the passions of the human heart, and the general circumstances of 
mankind, as instruments to execute its pur|X)se, we may still be per¬ 
mitted, though with becoming submission, to ask. not indeed what 
were the first, but what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth 
of the ('hri.stian church? It w'ill, pt*rhaps, apjx'ar that it was most 
effectually favoured and ^sisted by the five following causes:—i. The 
intlexiblc. and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of 
the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unsocial sjurit which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred (he (lentiics from embracing the law of hfoscs. II. d'he doc¬ 
trine of a future life, improved by every arlditional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important trutli. III. 'fhe miracu¬ 
lous powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pure and austere 
morals of the Christian.^ V. The union and discipline of the Christian 
republic, which gradually formed an independent and increasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire. 

I. We have alrecidy described the religious harmony of the ancient 
world, and the facility with which the most different and ev’en hostile 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each other's superstitions. A 
single people refused to join in the common intercourse of mankind. 
I'he Jew's, who, under the .Assyrian and Persian monarchies, had lan¬ 
guished for many ages the most despised portion of their slaves,® 

'[Sir James Mackintosh, m his “Life.” says of these famous chapters xv. 
and xvi. that they might be endorsed by a Christian writer, and the causes 
assigned for t!ic diffusion <>i Oin.stianity lie safely arcepted by any Christian 
author With sonie change m the language and manner Miiman says that 
the art of Gddw-n, or at least the unfair impression produced by those two 
memorable ciiapters consists in confounding together in one indistinguish¬ 
able mass the origin and ajmstolic propagation of the Christian religion 
with its later progres.s. The mam question, the divine origin of the religion, 
is dexterously eluded or speciously conceded, his plan enaliling him to com¬ 
mence his account m most parts lielow apostolic times, and it is only by the 
strength of the dark colouring with which he has brought out the failings 
and the follies of succeeding ages, that a shadow of doubt or suspicion is 
thrown back on the primitive period of Christianity. Divest this whole 
passage of the latent sarcasm bctra)'cd by the subsefiuent tone of the whole dis¬ 
quisition, and it might commence a Christian history, written in the most 
Christian spirit of candour.— 0 . S.j 

*Dum Assyrios penes, Medosque. et Persas Oriens fuit, despcctissima pars 
wrvientium. Tacit. Hist. v. 8. Herodotus, who visited Asia whilst it ob^cd 
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emerged from obscurity under the successors of Alexander; and as 
they multiplied to a surprising degree in the East, and afterwards in 
the West, they soon excited the curiosity and wonder of other nations.^ 
The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained their peculiar rites 
and unsocial manners seemed to mark them out a distinct species of 
men, who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their implacable 
hatred to the rest of human-kind/ Neither the violence of Antiochus, 
nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent nations, 
could ever persuade the Jews to associate with the institutions of Moses 
the elegant mythology of the Greeks/’ According to the maxims of 
universal toleration, the Romans protected a superstition which they 
despised." The polite Augustus condescended to give orders that sac¬ 
rifices should be offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem;" 
while the meanest of the posterity ui Abraham, who should have paid 
the same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an 
object of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. But the modera¬ 
tion of the conquerors was insuMcient to appease the jealous prejudices 

the last of those eminn’s, slightly mentions the Syrians of Palc.stine, who, 
according to their i*wn confession, had rccciicd from l‘-gypt the rite of 
circumcision .Sec K li. c. 104. 

‘Diodorus Siculus, 1 . \1 jEclog. 1. vol. ii, p. 542. ed. Wesschng ] Dion 
Cassius, 1 . xxxvii. {c. it'j p 121. Tacit. Hist. v. i-o Justin, xxxvi, 2, 3. 

‘Traduht urcano quarcunque M»lumme Moses 
Nun monstrarc vias cadem nisi sacra colenti, 

Qu,Tsitum ad fontem solos deducerc verpfis 

lJuvenai, Sat. xiv. 102.] 

The letter of this law is not to lie found in the present \ulume of Moses. 
But the wise, the humane Maimonides openly teaches that, sf an idolater 
fall into the water, a jew ought not to save him from instant death. See 
Basnage. Histoire <les Jinfs, 1 . vi. c. 28 fl. v. c. 24]. 

|lt IS diametrically opposed to its spirit and to its letter; see among other 
passages, Dcut. x. 18, lO. “God , . . lovcth llie stranger in giving him food 
and raiment. love ye therefore the stranger, for jx- were strangers in the 
land of Egypt." Juvenal is a satirist, whose strong expression can hardly 
be received as historic e\idence, and he wrote after the horrible cruelties of 
the Komans which, during and after the war, might gi\e some cause for 
ihe complete isolation of the Jew from the rest of the world. The Jew was 
a bigot, but his religion was not the only source of his bigotry. After how 
many centuries of mutual wrong and hatred, w’hich had still further estranged 
the jew from mankind, did Maimonides write?—O. S.] 

* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional con¬ 
formity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority they had 
been seduced, the name of Herodians. But their numbers were so incon¬ 
siderable, and their duration so short, tliat Josephus has not thought them 
worthy of his notice. Sec Prideaux’s Connection, vol. ii. p. 285. 

(The Herodians were probably more of a political party than a religious 
sect, though Gibbon is most hkcly right as to their usual conformity.— 0 . S.] 
‘Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 

‘ Philo de Legationc. Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual sacrifice. 
Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius expressed towards 
the temple of Jerusalem. See Sueton. in August, c 93, and Casaubon’s notes 
OD that passage. 
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of their subjects, who were alarmed and scandalised at the ensigns of 
paganism, which necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman prov¬ 
ince/ The mad attempt of Caligula to place his own statue in the 
temple of Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous resolution of a 
people who dreaded death much less than such an idolatrous profana¬ 
tion/ Their attachment to the law of Moses was equal to their detesta¬ 
tion of foreign religions. The current of zeal and devotion, as it was 
contracted into a narrow channel, ran with the strength, and some¬ 
times with the fury, of a torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or so ridicu¬ 
lous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful character, since Provi¬ 
dence has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history of the chosen 
people. But the devout and even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic 
religion, so conspicuous among the jews who lived under the second 
temple, becomes still more surprising if it is compared with the stub¬ 
born incredulity of their forefathers. When the law was given in 
thunder from Mount Sinai; when the tides of the ocean and the course 
of the planets were suspended for the convenience of the Israelites; 
and when temporal rewards and punishments were the immediate con¬ 
sequences of their piety or dis(»l)edience. they perj)etual]y relapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their Divine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every 
bi ’tastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of the Arabs, or in 
the cities of Phamicia.’" .As the protection of Heaven was deservedly 
withdrawn from the ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportion- 
able degree of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of Moses and 
Josima had beheld with careless indifference the most amazing miracles. 
Under the pressure of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has 
pieserved the Jews of a later period from the universal contagion ol 
idolatry; and in contradiction to every known principle of the human 
mind, that singular people seems to have yielded a stronger and more 
ready assent to the traditions of their remote ancestors than to the 
evidence of their owm senses.” 

* See in particular, Joseph. Antiquit. xvii. 6, xviii. 3, and I)c Hell. Judaic, 
i. 33. and h. 9. edit. Ilavcrcamp. 

(This was (luring the governorship of Pontius Pilate (Hist, of Jews, ii. 
156.) Prohalily, ui part to avoid this collision, the Roman governor in general 
resided at Ocsarca.—O, S.] 

“Jussi a Caio Cesare, efligiem ejtis in templo locarc. arma potins siimpscre 
Tacit. Hist. V. 9. ]’hii(j and Josephus give a very circumstantial, liut a ver> 
rhetorical, account of this transaction, which exceedingly perpic.xcd the gov¬ 
ernor of Syria. At t)ie first mention of this idolatrous proposal king Agrippa 
fainted away, and did not recover his senses until the third day. 

‘M'or the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may be observed 
that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty very beautiful lines 
the two large and learned sjTitagmas which Selden had compo.sed on that 
ab.struse subject. 

‘‘“How long will thi.s people provoke me? and how long willjt be ere 
they bdieve me, for all the signs which I have shown among them?" (Num- 
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The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it M'as 
never designed for conquest; and it seems probable that the number 
of proselytes was never much superior to that of apostates. The di¬ 
vine premises were originally made, and the distinguishing rite of 
circumcision was enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity of 
Aihrahani had multiplied like the sands of the sea, the Deity, from 
whose moutii they received a system of laws and ceremonies, declared 
hi.mself the proper and as it were the national (h)d of Israel; and 
witli the most jealous care separated his favourite people from the 
rest of mankind. The (onrjucsl of the land of Canaan was accompanied 
with so many wonderful ar.d with so many bloody circumstances, that 
the victorious Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable hostility with 
all their neighbours. They had been commanded to extirpate some of 
the most idolatrous tribes, and the c.xeculion of the Di\’ine will had 
seldom been retarded by the weakness of humanity. With the other 
luitions they were forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances; and 
the prohibition of receiving them into the congregation, which in some 
cases was perpetual, almost always extended to the third, to the seventh, 
or even to the tenth generation. The obligation of preaching to the 
(lenliles the faith of Moses had never been inculcated as a precept of 
the law. nor were the Jews inclined to impose it on themselves as a 
voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens,that unsocial people was actuated 
by tlie .sellisli vanity (»f the Greeks rather than by the generous policy 
of Rome. 'I'he descendants of .Abraham were flattered by the (3pinion 
that they alone were the heirs of the covenant, and they w'ere appre¬ 
hensive of diminishing the value of their inheritance by sharing it too 
easily with the strangers of the earth. A larger acquaintance with 
mankind extended their knowledge without correcting their prejudices; 
and whene^’er the God of Israel acquired any new votaries, he was 
much more indebted to the inconstant humour of polytheism than to 

bers xiv. II ) It he easy, hut it would he unlK-conhiig, to justify the 

complaint (>f tlie Deity from the whole tcucjr of the Mos.'uc liistory. 

[In reg.ir(l to this, Milman says that among a rude ami barbarous people 
religions impression.s are cus!l\ made and as .soon effaced. 'Fhe ignorance 
which multiplies miagiuary wondtrs would weaken or destroy I'ne effect of 
rwl miracle. .At the period of .le\vi>h history referred to in the pas'iage in 
Numbers their fear predoniinated o.er their faith—the fears of an unwar¬ 
like people just rescued from deha.Mng sla\cry, and commanded to attack 
a fierce, well-armed, gigantic, and far more numerous race—the inhabitants 
of Canaan. As to the frequent apostacy of the Jews, for many centuries 
subsequent to their departure from Eg)-pt their religion was at that tunc 
beyond their stale of civilisation. Nor is it uncoTumon for a people to cling 
with passionate attachment to that of which, at first, tlicy did not under¬ 
stand the value. Patriotism and natural pride will contend even to death 
for political rights which at first were forced on a reluctant people. The 
Christian may with justice retort that the great sign of his religion, the 
Resurrection of Jesus, was most ardently believed and most resolutely as¬ 
serted by the eye-witnesses of the fact. — 0 . S.J 
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the active zeal of his own misaonaries.” The rdijjion of Moses seems 
to be instituted for a particular country as well as fr»r a sinjile nation; 
and if a strict obedience had been paid to the (»rder that every male, 
three times in the year, should present himself before the Lord fehovah, 
it would ha^•e been impossible that the Jews could e\ er have spread 
themselves beyond the narrow' limits of the promiserl land.*^ That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction of the temple of Je¬ 
rusalem; but the most considerable part of the Jewish religion was 
involved in its destruction; and the Pagans, who had long wondered 
at the strange ren(^rt of an empty sanctuary." were at a loss to discover 
what could be the object, or what could be the instruments, (tf a worship 
which was destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. 
Vet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting (heir lofty and 
exclusive privileges, shunned, instead of courting, the society of 
strangers. They .still insisted with infle.xible rigour on thfise parts of 
the law which it was in their power to practise. Their peculiar distinc¬ 
tions of days, of meals, and a variety of trivial though burdensome 
observances, were so manj' objects of disgust and aversion for the other 
nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were diametrically oppo¬ 
site. The painful and even dangerous rile of circumcision was alone 
capable of repelling a willing proselyte from the door of the synagogue." 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to the world, 
armed with the strength of the Mosaic law. and delivered from the 
weiglil of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of religion and 
the unity of Grid was as carefully inculcated in the new as in the ancient 
system: and whatever was now revealed to mankind concerning the 
nature and de.dgns of the Supreme Being was fitted to increase their 
reverence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority of Moses 
and the prophets was admitted, and even established, as the firmest 
ba.sis of Christianity From the beginning of the wtirld an uninter¬ 
rupted series of predictions had announced and prepared the long- 
expected coming of the Me.ssiah, who, in compliance with the gross 
apprehensions of the Jews, had been more frequently represented under 
the character of a King and Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, 
a Martyr, and the v^on of God. By his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect 

’’All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very alily treated by 
Basnage, Hist, dcs Juifs, 1 . v. c. 6, 7. 

“See HLxod. xxxiv. 2 X Heut. xvi. id, the commentators, and a very sensible 
note in the Unncrsal History, vol. i. p. 603, edit. fol. 

’*Whcn Pompey, using or abusing tlie right of conquest, entered into the 
Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement, “NulLi intus Deum cfbgic, 
vacuam sedem et inania arcana.” Tacit. Hist. v. 9. h was a popular saying, 
with regard to the Jews, 

Nil prater nubes et cccli numen adorant. 

“A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian 
pro.sclytc. The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the 
conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, Hisloire des Juifs, 1 . v. c. 6. 
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sacrifices of the temple were at once consummated and abolished. The 
ceremonial law, which consisted only of types and figures, was succeeded 
by a pure and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, as 
well as to every condition of mankind; and to the initiation of blood, 
w'as substituted a more harmless initiation of water. The promise of 
divine favour, instead of being' partially confined to the posterity of 
Abraham, was universally proposed to the freeman and the slave, to 
the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every 
privilege that could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, that could 
exalt his devotion, secure his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride 
which, under the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the hu¬ 
man heart, was still reserved for the members of the Christian church; 
but at the same time all mankind was permitted, and even solicited, 
to accept the glorious distinction, which was not only proffered as a 
favour, but imposed as an obligation, it became the most sacred duty 
of a new convert to diffuse among his friends and relations the ines¬ 
timable bles'^ing which he had received, and to warn them against a 
refusal that would be severely punished as a criminal disobedience to 
the will of a benevolent but all-powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the synagogue 
was a work, however, of some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the character of the Messiah fore¬ 
told by their ancient oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion; but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of 
their ancestors, and were desirous of imp<»sing them on the Gentiles, 
who continually augmented the number of believers. These Judaising 
Christians seem to have argued with some degree of plausibility from 
the Divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the immutable perfec¬ 
tions of its great Author. They affirmed, that, if the Being who is 
the same through all eternity had designed to abolish those sacred rites 
which had served to distinguish his chosen people, the repeal of them 
would have been no less clear and solemn than their first promulgation: 
that, instead of those frequent declarations which either suppose or 
assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been repre¬ 
sented as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till the coming 
of the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a more perfect mode 
of faith and of worship:^® that the Messiah himself, and his disciples 
who conversed with him on earth, instead of authorising by their ex¬ 
ample the most minute observances of the Mosaic law,^' would have 

"These arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew Orobio, 
ajtd refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the Christian Limborch. 
See the Arnica Collatio (it well desen’cs that name), or account of the dis¬ 
pute between them. 

” Jesus . . . circumcisus erat; cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestitu simtH: pur- 
gatos scabie niittcbat ad sacerdotes; Paschata et alios dies festos religiose 
observabat: si quos sanavit sabbatho, ostendk non tantum ex lege, sed et ex 
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published to the world the abolition of those useless and obsolete cere¬ 
monies, without suffering Christianity to remain during so many years 
obscurely confounded among the sects of the Jewish church. .Argu¬ 
ments like these appear to have been used in the defence of the expiring 
cause of the Mosaic law; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language of the Old Testament, 
and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and to pronounce with 
the utmost caution and tenderness a sentence of condemnation so re¬ 
pugnant to the inclination and prejudices of the believing jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively proof of the 
necessity of those precautions, and of the deep impression which the 
Jewish religion had made on the minds of its sectaries. The first fifteen 
bishops of Jerusalem were all eireumcised Jews, and the congregation 
over which they presided united the law of Woses with the doctrine of 
Christ.It was natural that tlic primitive tradition of a church which 
was founded only forty days after the death of Christ, and was gov¬ 
erned almost as many years under the immediate inspection of his 
apostle, should be received as the standard of orthodoxy.'" The distant 
churches very frequently appealed to the authority of their venerable 
f’arcnt, and relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. 
But when numerous and opulent societies were established in the great 
cities of the empire, in .Antioch, .Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
cidonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they were 
afterwards called, the .Vazarenes, who had laid the foundations of the 
church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by the increasing multi¬ 
tudes that from all the various religions of polytheism enlisted under 
the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 
their peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable weight of Mosaic 
ceremonies, at length refused to their more scrupulous brethren the 
same toleration which at first they had humbly solicited for their own 
practice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the public re¬ 
ligion of the Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes; as in their 
manners, though not in their faith, they maintained so intimate a con¬ 
nection with their impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were at¬ 
tributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and more justly ascribed by 
the Christians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes 

receptis sententiis, talia opera sabbatho non intcrdicta. Grotius dc Veritate 
Religionis Christiana, 1 . v. c. 7. A little afterwards (c. 12) he expatiates on 
the condescension of the apostles. 

” Paene omnes Christum Deum sub legis observatione credebant. Sulpicius 
Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1 . iv. c. i- 

“Mosheim de Rebus Chnstianis ante Constanlinum Magnum, p. 153 - In 
this masterly performance, which I shall often have occasion to quote, he 
enters much more fully into the state of the primitive church than he hat 
an opportunity of doing in his General History. 
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retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella beyond 
the Jordan, where that ancient church languished above sixty years 
in solitude and obscurity.”” They still enjoyed the comfort of making 
frequent and devout visits to the Holy City, and the hope of being one 
day restored to those seats which both nature and religion taught them 
to love as well as to revere. Hut at length, under the reign of Hadrian, 
the desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the measure of their 
calamities; and the Romans, exasperated by their repeated rebellions, 
exercised the rights of victory with unusual rigour. The emperor 
founded, under the mime of MXva Capitolina, a new city on Mount 
Sion,-^ to which he gave the privileges of a colony; and denouncing 
the severest j)enaHics against any of the Jewish people who should dare 
to approach its precmcls, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort 
to enforce the execution of his oulers. The Nazarenes had only one 
way left to escape the common proscription, and the force of truth 
was on this occasion assisted liy the influence of temporal advantages. 
They elected Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the Gen¬ 
tiles, and most probal)ly a native cither of Italy or of some of the 
Latin provinces. At his persuasion the most considerable part of the 
congregation rcnounce<l the Mosaic law, in the practice of which they 
had {persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of their habits and 
prejudices they purchased a free admission into the colony of Hadrian, 
and more firmly cemented their union with the Catholic church.-* 

When the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem had been 
restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism were imputed 
to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes which refused to accompany 
their Latin bishoj). They still preserved their former habitation of 
Pella, spread themselves into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and 
formed an inconsiderable church in the city of Bera*a, or, as it is now 
called, of Aleppo, in Syria.*’ The name of Nazarenes was deemed 
too honourable for those (’hrislian Jews, and they soon received, from 

” Eusebius, 1 . ill. c. 5 1 ^ Clcrc, HlsI Ecclesiast. p. (>05 During this oc¬ 

casional absence, the bishop and church of Pella still retained the title of 
Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Kom.in pontiffs rcsuleii .sc\enty years 
at A%'ignon, and the patriarchs of Alexandria have long .since transferred 
dierr episcopal scat to Cairo 

"Dion Cassiu.s, 1 Ixix. jc. uj The exile of the Jewish nation from Je¬ 
rusalem is attested by Arislo of Pella (apud Euseb. I. iv c. 6), and is 
mentioned by several ecclesiastical writers: though some of them loo hastily 
extend this interdiction to the whole country of Palestine. 

“Eusebius, 1 . IV. c. 0 . Sulpicuis Sexerus. ii. jt. By comparing their un¬ 
satisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327. etc) has drawn out a very distinct 
representation of the circumstances and motives of this revolution. 

“ Lc Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast p 477. 535) seems to have collected from 
Eusebius. Jerome, Epiphanitis, and other writers, all the princijial circum¬ 
stances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebioniles. The nature of their 
opinions soon divided them into a stricter and a milder sect; and there is 
some reason to conjecture that the family of Jesus Girist remained members, 
at least, of the latter and more moderate party. 
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the supposed poverty of their understanding, as well as of their con¬ 
dition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites."^ In a few years after 
the return of the church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt 
and controversy whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, but who still continued to observe the law of Moses, could 
possibly hope for salvation. The humane temper (»f jiLslin Martyr in¬ 
clined him to answer this question in the affirmali\e; and though he 
expressed himself with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to 
determine in favour of such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies without pretending to assert their 
general use or necessity. Hut when Justin was pressed to dec lare the 
sentiment of the church, he confessed that there were very many among 
the orthcidox Christians who not only excluded their Judaising brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined any intercourse with them 
in the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and social life.-'' The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over the 
milder, and an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the dis¬ 
ciples of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortunate Ebionites, re¬ 
jected from one religion as apostates, and from the other as heretics, 
found themselves compelled to assume a more decided character; and 
although some traces of that obsolete sect may be discovered as late 
as the fourth century, tliey insensibly melted away either into the 
church or the synagogue.-® 

"Some writers ha\c l)cen pleased to create an EMun, tlic inu^inary author 
of their .sect and name. Hut we can more safely rely on the learned Eusilnus 
than on the vehement Tertulhan. or the credulous Kpiphanjus According 
to Le Clcrc, the Hebrew word Jibjomm may be translated into Latin by tiiat 
of I'aupcrfs. See Hist. Ecdcsiast. p. 477. 

*'’See the very curious Dialogue of ju.stin Martyr wiUi the Jew Tryphon 
The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in the reign nf Antoninus 
Pius, and about twenty years after the return of the church of Pella to 
Jerusalem I'or this date consult the accurate note of Tillcinont. Memoircs 
Ecdesiastiqucs, tom. u. p. 511. 

[Justin -Martyr makes an imiKirtant diMinciion which Gibbon has neglected 
to notice, VIZ., that there were some who were not content with observing 
the Mosaic law themselves, but enforced the same ohservanre as necessary 
to salvation upon the heathen converts, and refused all social intercourse 
with them it they did not conform to the law. Justin Martyr himself freely 
adimts those wlio kept the law themsehes to Christian communion, though 
he acknowledges that some, but not the Church as a whole, thought other¬ 
wise. The former by some arc considered the Nazarcncs, the latter the 
Ebionites.— 0 . S.| 

** 0 t all the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia is the only one whiclt 
still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddes’s Church Hi.story of iEithiopia, and 
Dissertations de La Grand sur la Relation du P. Lobo). The eunuch of the 
queen Candace might suggest some suspicions; but as wc arc as-sured (Soc¬ 
rates, i. 19: Sozomen, ii. 24; Ludolphus, p. 281) that the ^Ethiopians were 
not converted till the fourth century, it is more reasonable to believe that 
they respected the sabbath, and distinguished the forbirklen meats, in imitation 
of the Jews, who, in a very early period, were seated on both sides of the 
Red Sea. Circumcision had betn practised by the most ancient Eithiopiani, 
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Wliile the orthodox church preserved a just medium between ex¬ 
cessive veneration and improper contempt for the law of Moses, the 
various heretics deviated into equal but opposite extremes of error and 
extravagance. From the acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, 
the Ebionites had concluded that it could never be abolished. From 
its supposed imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that it 
never was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are some 
objections against the authority of Moses and the prophets which too 
readily present themselves to the sceptical mind; though they can only 
be derived from our ignorance of remote antiquity, and from our in¬ 
capacity to form an adequate judgment of the Divine economy. These 
objections were eagerly embraced and as petulantly urged by the vain 
science of the Gnostics.*^ As those heretics were, for the most part, 
averse to the pleasures* of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy 
of the patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. 
The conquest of the land of Canaan, and tire extirpation of the unsus¬ 
pecting natives, they were at a loss how to reconcile with the common 
notions of humanity and justice. But when they recollected the san¬ 
guinary list of murders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the 
barbarians of Palestine had exercised as much compassion towards their 
idolatrous enemies as they had ever shown to their friends or country¬ 
men.*'* Passing from the sectaries of the law itself, they asserted that 
it was impossible that a religion which consisted only of bloody sacri¬ 
fices and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punish¬ 
ments were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love 
of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane derision by 
the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose of the 
Deity after six days’ labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, the forbidden 
fruit, and the condemnation pronounced against human kind for the 
venial offence of their first progenitore,” The God of Israel was im¬ 
piously represented by the Gnostics as a being liable to passion and 

from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem to be explained in the 
Recherches Philosophiques sur les Amiricains, tom. it. p. 117. 

" Beausobre, Histoirc du Mankh&sme, L i. c. 3, has stated their objections, 
particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, with the most learned 
imurtlalUy. 

*Apud ipsos Tides obstinata, niisericordia in promptu: adversus omnes alios 
hostile odium. Tacit. Hist. v. 5. Surely Tacitus had seen the Jews with 
too favouraUe an eye. The perusal of Josephus must have destroyed the 
antithesis. 

{Few writers have suspected Tacitus with partiality towards the Jews. 
The whole later history of the Jews illustrates their strong feelings of hu¬ 
manity to their brethren, and their hostility to the rest of mankind.— 0 . S.} 

•Dr. Burnet (Archieologia, L it c. 7) has discussed the first chapters of 
Genesis with much wit and freedom. 
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to error, capricious in his favour, implacable in his resentment, meanly 
jealous of his superstitious worship, and confining his partial provi¬ 
dence to a single people, and to this transitory life. In such a character 
they could discover none of the features of the wise and omnipotent 
Father of the universe.®" They allowed that the religion of the Jews 
w'as somewhat less criminal than the idolatry of the Gentiles: but it 
was their fundamental doctrine that the Christ whom they adored as 
the first and brightest emanation of the Deity appeared upon earth to 
rescue mankind from their various errors, and to reveal a new system 
of truth and perfection. The most learned of the fathers, by a very 
singular condescension, have imprudently admitted the sophistry of the 
Gnostics. Acknowledging that the literal sense is repugnant to every 
principle of faith as well as reason, they deem themselves secure and 
invulnerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which they carefully 
spread over every tender part of the Mosaic dispen.satinn.®* 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth that the virgin 
purity of the church was never violated by schism or heresy before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after the 
death of Christ.®* We may observe with much more propriety that, 
during that period, the disciples of the Messiah were indulged in a 
freer latitude both of faith and practice than has ever been allowed in 
succeeding ages. As the terms of communion were insensibly narrowed, 
and the spiritual authority of the prevailing party was exercised with 
increasing severity, many of its most respectable adherents, who were 
called upon to renounce, were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of their mistaken principles, and openly 
to erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, the most learned, and 
the most wealthy of the Christian name; and that general appellation, 
which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by 
their own pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaries, 
They were almost without exception of the race of the C*entfles, and 
their principal founders seem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, 
where the warmth of the climate disposes both the mind and the body 
to indolent and contemplative devotion. The Gnostics blended with 
the faith of Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, which they derived 
from oriental philosophy, and even from the religion of ^roaster, 
concerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two principles, and 

**Thc milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Being of a 
mixed nature between God and the Daemon. Others confounded him with 
the evil principle. Consult the second century of the genera! history of 
Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though concise, account of their strange 
opinions on this subject. 

“ See Beausobre, Hist, du Manichiisme, I. L c + Origen and St. Auguatio 
were among the allegorists. 

* Hegetippus, ap. £useb. L nl ja; xv. Clemens Alexa&dnn. Stfo m a h 
vii. 17. 
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the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible world.’® As soon as they 
launched out into that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to the 
guidance of a disordered imagination; and as the paths of error are 
various and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sects;** of whom the most celebrated appear to 
have been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a 
still later period, the Manicha?ans. Each of these sects could boast 
of its bishops and congregations, of its doctors and martyrs; and, 
instead of the Four Gospels adopted by the church, the heretics pro¬ 
duced a multitude of histories, in which the actions and discourses of 
Christ and of his apostles were adapted to their respective tenets.*"^ 
The success of the Gnostics was rapid and extensive."* They covered 
Asia and Egypt, established themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene¬ 
trated into the provinces of the West. For the most part they arose in 
the second century, flourished during the third, and were suppressed 
in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fashionable con¬ 
troversies, and by the superior ascendant of the reigning power. Though 
they constantly disturbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the name 
of religion, they contributed to assist rather than to retard the progress 
of Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and 
prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, could find admis¬ 
sion into many Christian societies, which required not from their un- 

“Iii tijc account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, Mosheim 
is ingenious and candid; Le Clcrc dull, but exact; I’-eausobrc almost always 
an apologist; and it is much to be feared that the primitive fathers are very 
frequently calumniators. 

[I'or ilic best accounts of Gnosticism see Ihstoirr du Gnosticism by M. 
Matter, al^o R. A. Lipsius, Qucilcn Kritik des liptphanios. with the article on 
Gnosticism in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia by the same writer.— 0 . S ] 

*'Sec the catalogues of Irenaeus and Epiphanuis. It must indeed be allowed 
that those writers were inclined to multiply the number of sects winch op¬ 
posed the Krtt/y of the church. 

“ Eusebius, 1 . iv. c. 15. Sozomen, 1 . ii. c. 32. Sec in Bayle, in the article 
of a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. It should seem 

diat some of tlie Gnostics (the Ilasihdian.s) declmed. and even refused, the 
honour of martyrdom. Their reasons were singular and abstruse. Sec 
Mosheim, p. 539. 

“See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem, ad Lucam.). That 
indefatigable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority of the church 
It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our present Gospels, many 
parts of which (particularly m the resurrection of Christ) are directly, 
and as it might seem designedly, pointed against their favourite tenets. It 
is therefore somewhat singular that Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. 
tom. ii. p. 34) should choose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instead 
of quoting the certain testimony of the evangelists. 

"Faciunt favos et vesp«; faciunt ccclesias et Marcionitae, is the strong 
expression of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from memory. (Adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5.} In the time of Epiphanius (advers. Hxreses, p. 302 (ed. 
Paris. 1622J) the Marcionitcj were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt. 
Arabia, and Persia. 
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tutored mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was 
insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church was ultimately bene¬ 
fited by the conquests of its must inveterate enemies.*" 

But v.hatever diiTerence t)f opinion might subsist between the Ortho¬ 
dox. the Kbionites, and the Onostics, concerning the divinity or the 
obligation of the Mosaic law. they were all equally animated by the 
same exclusive zeal, and ]>>• the same abhorrence for idolatry, which 
had distinguishcil the jews from the other nations of the ancient world. 
Tlie philosopher, who considered the system J)f polytheism as a com¬ 
position of human fraud and error, could disguise a smile of contempt 
under the mask of devotion, without apprehending that either (he 
mockery or the compliance would expose him to the resentment of any 
invisible, or. as he conceived them, imaginary powers. Hut the cstab 
lished religions of Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians in 
a much more odious and formidable light. Tt was the universal senti¬ 
ment both of the church and of heretics, that the dannons were the 
authors, the patrems, and the oidecls of idolatry."'' ’I'h!>se rebellious 
spirits who had been degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down 
into the infernal pit. were .still permitted to roam upon earth, to torment 
ihc bodies and to seduce the minds of sinful men. The da*mons soon 
viiscovered and abused the natural propensity of the human heart 
lo\vard^ devotion, and. artfully withdrawing the adoratiem of mankind 
iiom their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of the Supreme 
I-eiiy. By the success of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and oi)tained the only comfort 
of which they were yet susceptible, the hofx? of involving the human 
speci('s in the participation of their guilt and misery. It was confessed, 
or at least it was imagined, that they had di.stributed among themselves 
tlic most importani characters of polytheism, one daemon assuming the 
name and attributes of Jupiter, another of i^sculapius, a third of Venus, 
and a fourth perhaps of A|>oIlo; and that, by the advantage of their 
long experience and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, with 
sufficient skill and dignity, the parts which they had undertaken. They 
lurked in the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed to perform miracles. 
The Christians, who, by the interposition of evil spirits, could .so readily 
c.'i{)lain every prsetcrnatural appearance, were disposed and even desirous 
to admit the most extravagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. But 
the belief of the Christian was accompanied with horror. The most 

"Augustin js a memorable instance of thi."! gradual progress from reason 
to faith. He was, during several years, engaged in the Manichran sect. 

" The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very clearly explained 
by Jusin Martyr, Apolog. Major [c. 25, p. 59. ed. Bencd.}; by Athenagoras, 
Legat. c. 22, etc.; and by Lactantius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14-19. 

“Tcrtulhan {.\po!og. c. alleges the confession of the d-rmons them¬ 
selves as often as they were tormented by the Christian exorcists. 
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trifling mark of respect to the national worship he considered as a direct 
homage yielded to the daemon, and as an act of rebellion against the 
majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first but arduous duty of 
a Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by the practice 
of idolatry. The religion of the nations was not merely a speculative 
doctrine professed in the schools or preached in the temples. The in¬ 
numerable deities and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with 
every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or of private life; 
and it seemed impossible to escape the observance of them, without, at 
the same time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
ind amusements of society.** The important transactions of peace 
and war were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which 
the magistrate, the senator, and the soldier were obliged to preside or 
to participate.** The public spectacles were an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods were supposed to accept, 
as the most grateful offering, the games that the prince and people cele¬ 
brated in honour of their peculiar festivals.*** The Christian, who with 
pious horror avoided the abomination of the circus or the theatre, found 
himself encompa.ssed with infernal snares in every convivial enter¬ 
tainment, as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happiness.** When the bride, struggling 
with well-affected reluctance, was forced in hymenzeal pomp over the 
threshold of her new habitation,** or when the sad procession of the 
dead slowly moved towards the funeral pile,*® the Christian, on these 
interesting occasions, was compelled to desert the persons who were 
the dearest to him, rather than contract the guilt inherent to those 
impious ceremonies. Every art and every trade that was in the least 

** Tertullian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to caution 
his brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt. Recogita 
sitvam, et quantx latitant spins. De Corona Militis. c. lo. 

"The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place 
(Aulus Gcllius, xiv. 7), Before they entered on business, every senator 
dropped some wine and frankincense on die altar, Sueton. in August, c. 35. 

“See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe reformer shows no more 
indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. The 
dress of the actors particularly offends him. By the use of the lofty buskin 
they impiously strive to add a cubit to their stature: c. 23. 

“ The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with libations may 
be found in eve^ classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their last moments, made 
i noble application of this custom. Postremo stagnum calid* aqu* introiit, 
respergens proximos servorum, addita voce, libare sc liquorem Hlum Jovi 
Liberatori. Tacit. Annal. xv. 64. 

“ See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus on the nuptials of Manlius 
and Julia. 0 H>'men, Hymenxe lol Quis huic Deo compararier ausit? 

“The ancient funerals (in those of Misenus and Pallas) are no less accu¬ 
rately described by Virgil than th^ are illustrated by his commentator Serviu*. 
The pile itself was an altar, the fiames were fed with the blood of victims, 
and all the assistants were qirinkied with lustral water. 
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concerned in the framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the stain 
of idolatry; a severe sentence, since it devoted to eternal miserj^ 
the far greater part of the community which is employed in the exer* 
cise of liberal or mechanic professions. If we cast our eyes over the 
numerous remains of antiquity, we shall perceive that, besides the 
immediate representations of the gods and the holy instruments of 
their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by 
the imagination of the Greeks were introduced as the richest ornaments 
of the houses, the dress, and the furniture of the Pagans/* Even the 
arts of music and painting, of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the 
same impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses 
were the organs of the infernal spirit; Homer and Virgil were the most 
eminent of his servants; and the beautiful mythology which pervades 
and animates the compositions of their genius is destined to celebrate 
the glory of the da’mons. Even the common language of Greece and 
Rome abounded with familiar but impious expressions, which the im* 
prudent Christian might loo carelessly utter, or too patiently hear.*“ 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in ambush to 
surprise the unguarded believer assailed him with redoubled violence 
on the days of solemn festivals. So artfully were they framed and 
disposed throughout the year, that superstition always wore the ap¬ 
pearance of pleasure, and often of virtue."® Some of the most sacred 
festivals in the Roman ritual were destine to salute the new calends 
of January with vows of public and private felicity; to indulge the pious 
remembrance of the dead and living; to ascertain the inviolable bounds 
of property; to hail, on the return of spring, the genial powers of 
fecundity; to perpetuate the two memorable eras of Rome, the founda* 
tion of the city, and that of the republic; and to restore, during the 
humane licence of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. 
Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Christians for 
such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy which they dis¬ 
played on a much less alarming occasion. On days of general festivity 
it was the custom of the ancients to adorn their doors with lamps and 
with branches of laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland of 
flowers. This innocent and elegant practice might perhaps have been 
tolerated as a mere civil institution. But it most unluckily happened 

"Tertullian de Idololatria, c. ii. 

•See every part of Montfaucof»’s Antiquities. Even the reverses of the 
Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature. Here, 
indeed, the scruples of the Christian were suspended by a stronger passion. 

•Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan friend (on the occa¬ 
sion perhaps of sneezing) used the familiar expression of “Jupiter bless 
you,” the Qiristian was obliged to protest against the divinity of Jupiter. 

•Consult the most laboured work of Ovid, his imperfect Fasti. He fin¬ 
ished no more than the first six months of the year. The compilation of 
Macrobius is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small part of the first 
b^k that bears any relation to the title. 
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that the doors were under the protection of the household gods, that 
the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of 
flowers, though frequently worn as a symbol either of joy or mourning, 
had been dedicated in their first origin to the service of superstition. 
The trembling Christians, who were persuaded in this instance to com¬ 
ply with the fashion of their country and the commands of the magis¬ 
trate, laboured under the most gloom}' apprehensions, from the re¬ 
proaches of their owTi conscience, the censures of the church, and the 
denunciations of divine vengeance.^* 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the 
chastity of the Gospel from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
superstitious observances of public or private riles were carelessly prac¬ 
tised, from education and habit, by the followers of the established 
religion. Hut as often as they occurred, they afforded the Christians 
an op[)ortunily of declaring and confirming their zealous opposition, 
by these frequent protestations their attachment to the faith was 
continually fortified; and in proportion to the increase of zeal, they 
combated with the more ardour and success in the holy war which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the demons. 

11. The writings of Cicero'' represent in the most lively colours the 
ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient philosophers 
with regard to the immortality of the soul. When they are desirous 
of arming their disciples against the fear of death, they inculcate, as 
an obvious though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our 
dissolution re]eas(‘s us from the calamities of life; and that those can 
no longer suffer who no longer exist. Vet there were a few sages of 
Greece and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, in some 
resju'cls, a justcr idea of human nature, though it must be confessed 
that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been often guided by 
their imagination, and that their imagination had been prompted by 
their vanit}-. When they viewed with complacency the extent of their 
own mental jxiwers, when they e-xercised the various faculties of mem¬ 
ory, of fanc}'. and of judgment, in the most profound speculations or 
the most important labours, and when they rcficcled on the desire of 
fame, which trans^wricd them into future ages, far beyond the bounds 
of death and of the grave, they were unwilling to confound themselves 

®’TertulIian has comiRised a defence, or rather })aiicg>Tic, of the rash action 
of a Christian soldier, who, by throwing away hts crown of laurel, liad exposed 
htnisclf and his brethren to the most imminent danger, Ky the mention of 
the ftiipcntrs (Severus and Caracalla) it is eiident. notwithstanding the wishes 
of M. cle Tilkinont. that Tcrtulhan composed his treatise De Corona long 
before he was engaged in the errors of the Montanists. See Memoires Ec- 
clcsiastiqucs, tom. iii. p. 384. 

"In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, and the treatise 
t)c Senectnte. and the Somnium Scipionis. contain, in the most beautiful 
language, everything that Grecian philosophy or Roman good sense could 
possibly suggest on this dark but important object. 
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tnih the beasts of the field, or to suppose that a being, for whose dignity 
they entertained the most sincere admiration, could be limited to a 
spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With this favourable 
prepossession they summoned to their aid the lienee, or rather the 
language, of Metaphysics. They soon discovered that, as none of the 
jjroperties of matter will apply to the operations of the mind, the hu¬ 
man soul must consequently be a substance distinct from the body, 
pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible 
of a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the release from 
its corjwreal prison. From these specious and noble principles the 
[diilosophers who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced a very un¬ 
justifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not only the future immor¬ 
tality, but the past eternity of the human soul, which they were too 
apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and self-existing spirit wdiich 
{/crvades and sustains the universe.^' A doctrine thus removed be¬ 
yond tlie sanses and the experience of mankind might serve to amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind; or, in the silence of solitude, it 
might sometimes impart a ray of comfort to de.sponding virtue; but 
the faint impression \Uiich had been received in the schools was soon 
obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. We are suf* 
firienlly acejuainUn] with the eminent persons who flouri.shed in the 
age of Cicero and of the first Ctc.sar.s, with their actions, their char¬ 
acters. and their motives, to be as.sured that their conduct in this life 
was never regulated liy any serious conviction of the rewards or pun- 
isimients of a future state. .At the bar and in the senate of Rome (he 
ablest orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to their hearers 
by e.qiosing that dtictrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, which 
was rejected with contempt by every man of a libera! education and 
understanding.''* 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend 
no farther than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, 
the probability of a future state, there is nothing, except a divine reve¬ 
lation that can ascertain the existence and describe the condition of 
the invisible country which is destined to receive the souls of men after 
their separation from the body. But we may perceive several defects 
inherent to the popular religions of Greece and Rome which rendered 
hem very unequal to so arduous a task. i. The general system of 
their mythology was unsupported by any solid proofs; and the wisest 
among the Pagans had already disclaimed its usurped authority. 2 . The 

*Thc pre-existence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is com- 
patiblc wall religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fathers. 
See Ucausobre. Hist, du Manichcisme, 1 . vi. c. 4. 

“See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. C*sar ap. Sallust, dc Bell. Calilin. c. 51. 
luvenal. Satir. li. J4g. 

Esse aliquid man«. et subtcrranca regna, 

Kec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum acre lavantur. 
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description of the infernal regions had been abandoned Jo the fancy 
of painters and of poets, who peopled them with so many phantoms 
and monsters who dispensed their rewards and punishments with so 
little equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial to the human 
heart, was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mixture of the wildest 
fictions. 3 . The doctrine of a future state was scarcely considered 
among,the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamental 
article of faith. The providence of the gods, as it related to public 
communities rather than to private individuals, was principally dis¬ 
played on the visible theatre of the present world. The petitions which 
were offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo expressed the anxiety 
of their worshippers for temporal happiness, and their ignorance or 
indifference concerning a future life.^“ The important truth of the 
immortality of the soul was inculcated with more diligence as well 
as success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul; and since we 
cannot attribute such a difference to the superior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we must ascribe it to the influence of an established priest¬ 
hood, which employed the motives of virtue as the instrument of am¬ 
bition.” 

We might naturally expect that a principle so essential to religion 
would have been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen people 
of Palestine, and that it might safely have been intrusted to the hered¬ 
itary priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on us to adore the mys¬ 
terious dispensations of Providence," when we discover that the doctrine 

“The eleventh book of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
account of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the 
picture; but even those poets, though more correct than their great model, 
are guilty of very strange inconsistencies. See Bayle, Responses aux Questions 
d’un Provincial, part in. c. 22. 

** Sc€ the sixteenth epistle of the first book of Horace, the thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal, and the second Satire of Persius; these popular discourses express 
the sentiment and language of the multitude. 

"If we confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may observe that they intrusted 
not only their lives, but even their money, to the security of another world. 
V*tu$ ille mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius Maximus, 1 . ii. c. 6, | 10) 
quos, memoria proditum est, pccunias mutuas, qu* his apud inferos red- 
derentur, dare solitos. The same custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, 
L iii. c. 2. It is almost needless to add that the profits of trade hold a just 
proportion to the credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from 
their holy profession a character of responsibility which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. 

•The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses assigns a 
very .curious reason for the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it on the 
unMievers. 

(The hypothesis of Warburton regarding this remarkable fact of the silence 
of Moses regarding the immortality is that Moses deliberately excluded it 
from his system, in order to keep the Israelites from imagining themKlves 
gods. It is fanciful, and can scarcely be regarded as any but an intellectual 
tour de font. Modem writers have endeavoured to account in various ways 
for the silence of Moses on the immortality of the soul. Michaelis says, 
* Moses wrote as a historian and a law'giver; he regulated the eccksiastical 
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of the immortality of the soul is omitted in the law of Moses; it is 
darkly insinuated by the prophets; and during the long period which 
elapsed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes 
as well as fears of the Jews appear to have been confined within the 
narrow compass of the present life."” After Cyrus had permitted the 
exiled nation to return into the promised land, and after Ezra had 
restored the ancient records of their religion, two celebrated sects, the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem.®" The 
former, selected from the more opulent and distinguished ranks of so- 

discipline rather than the religious belief of the |»coplc, and the sanctions 
of the law being temporal, he had no occasion, and as a civil legislator could 
not with propriety threaten punishments m another world.” M. Guizot con¬ 
siders that in the state of civilisation at the time of the legislator, this doc¬ 
trine, hccoming popular among the Jews, would necessarily have given birth 
to a multitude of idolatrou.s superstitions which he wished to prevent. 

His primary object was to establish a firm theocracy, to make his people 
the conservators of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, the basis upon which 
Christianity was hereafter to rest. He carefully excluded everything which 
could obscure or weaken that doctrine. Other nations had strangely abused 
their notions on the immortality of the soul; Moses wished to prevent this 
ab. se, hence he forbade the Jews from consulting necromancers (those who 
evoke the spirits of the dead—Deut. xviii. ii). Tliose who reflect on the 
state of the Pagans and the Jews, and on the facility with wliich idolatry 
crept in on every side, will not be astonished that Moses has not developed 
i doctrine, of which the influence might be more pernicious than useful to 
his people. 

Moses as well from the intimations scattered in his writings, the passage 
relating to the translation of Enoch (Gen. v. 24), the prohibition of necro¬ 
mancy (Michaclis believes him to he the author of the Book of Joh, though 
this theory is generally rejected; other learned writers considering thi.s hook 
to be coeval with and known to Moses) as from his long residence in Egyjit, 
and his acquaintance with Egyptian wdsdom, could not lie ignorant of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. But this doctrine, if jinpularly 
known among the Jews, must have been purely Egyptian, and. ns so, intimately 
connected with the whole religious system of the country. It was no doubt 
moulded up with the tenet of the transmigration of the soul, perhaps with 
notions analagous to the Emanation system of India, in which the human 
soul was an efflux from, indeed a part of, the Deity. The Mosaic religion 
drew a wide and impassable interval bctw'ccn the Creator and created things 
and beings: in this it differed from all the Egyptian and all the Eastern 
religions. As then the immortality of the soul was thu.s inseparably blended 
with tho.se foreign religions which were altogether to be effaced from the 
minds of the people, and by no means necessary for the establishment of the 
theocracy, Moses maintained silence on this point, and a purer notion of it 
was left to be developed at a more favourable period in the history of man. 
- 0 . S.] 

“See Le Clcrc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Ecclesiast. sect. 1, c. 8).' His author¬ 
ity seems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a learned and judicious 
commentary on the books of the Old Testament. 

“Joseph. Antiquitat. 1 . xiii. c. 10 {§ 5, sq.]’, De Bell. Jud. ii. 8 [I 2]. 
According to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees ad¬ 
mitted only the Pentateuch; but it has pl^ed some modern critics to add 
the Prophets to their creed, and to suppose that they contented themselves 
with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. Jortin has argued that 
point in his Remarks on EcclesiasticalvoL ii. p. 103. 
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ciety, were strictly attached to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, 
and they piously rejected the immortality of the soul as an opinion 
that received no countenance from the divine book, which they revered 
as the only rule of their faith. To the authority of Scripture the Phari¬ 
sees added that of tradition, and they accepted, under the name of 
traditions, several speculative tenets from the philosophy or religion 
of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of 
angels and spirits, and of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the numi)er of these new articles of belief; and as the Phari¬ 
sees, by the austerity of their manners, had drawn into their party 
the body of the Jewish people, the immortality of the soul became the 
prevailing sentiment of the synagogue under the reign of the Asmon^an 
princes and pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable of con¬ 
tenting itself with such a cold and languid assent as might satisfy 
the mind of a Polytheist; and as soon as they admitted the idea of a 
future state, they embraced it with the zeal which has always formed 
the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, added nothing 
to its evidence, or even probability; and it was still necessary that the 
doctrine of life and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 
approved by reason, and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the authority and example oi Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to mankind on 
condition of adopting the faith, and of observing the precepts, of the 
Gospelj it is no wonder that so advantageous an offer should have been 
accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every' rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire. The ancient Christians were 
animated by a contempt for their present e.xistencc, and by a just con¬ 
fidence of immortality, of which the doubtful and imperfect faith of 
modern ages cannot give us any adetjuale notion. In the primitive 
church the influence of truth was very powerfully .‘Strengthened by an 
opinion which, however it may deserve re.'^pect for its usefulness and 
antiquity, has not been found agreeable to cxfierience. It was uni¬ 
versally believed that the end of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, 
were at hand. The near approach of this wonderful event had been 
predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was preserved by their 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal sense the 
discourses of Christ himself were obliged to expect the second and 
glorious coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, before that generation 
was totally extinguished which had beheld his humble condition upon 
earth, and which might still be witness of the calamities of the Jews 
under V^espasian or Hadrian. The revolution of sc\’cntcen centuries 
has instructed us not to press too closely the mysterious language of 
prophecy and revelation; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error 
was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of the most 
salutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in the 
awful expectation of that moment when the globe itself, and all the 
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various race of mankind, should tremble at the appearance of their 
divine Judge.°^ 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was intimately 
connected with the second coming of Christ. As the works of the 
creation had been finished in six days, their duration in their jiresenl 
state, according to a tradition which was attrihulecl to the jirophet 
Elijah, was fixed to six thousand years.*'*" By the same analogy it 
was inferred that this long perirKi of labour and contention, which 
was now almost elapsed,**^ would be succeeded by a joyful Sabbath of 
a thousand years; and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the 
saints and the elect who had escaped death, or who bad been miracu¬ 
lously revived, would reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing was this hope to the mind 
of believers, that the Nai< Jerusalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, 
was quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of the imagination. 
A felicity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would have 
appeared loo refined for its inhabitants, who were still supposed to 
possess their human nature and senses. A garden of Eden, with the 
amusements of the pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 

“This cxpectatuni was cotintcnaiiccd by the lvven!y-f(;urtli cluptcr of St. 
iMatilicw, and iiy the first epjslle of St. Paul to the The.ssakinians EraMnus 
remoNc.s the diilaully h> the h.clp tif allegory and metaphor; atid the learned 
(jrotius ventures to insinuate, that, for wise pur}>osc.s, the pions deseptioii 
was permitted to take ])lace. 

[Some theologians (says Guizot) explain it without the use citlier of 
allegory or pious deception. They say that Jesus Christ, after having pro¬ 
claimed the ruin of Jcru'^alem and of the Temple, speaks of Ins Second 
.Advent, and of tlie signs which were to precede it; but those who helieced 
that tlie moment was near deceived themselves as to the sense of two words, 
an error v.hicli sttll exusts ui our versions of the Gosjicl of ^^at^il<•w, .xxiv. 
29, 34. In verse 20 we read, “Immediately after the tnhubiion of tiicse 
days shall the sun be darkened.” The Greek word tvOeui signifies “all at 
once,” “suddenly,” but not “immediately:” so that it signifies only the 
.sudden appearance of the signs which Je.sus Christ announces, not the short¬ 
ness of the interval which was to separate them from the “days of tribula¬ 
tion” of which he was speaking. Also in verse 34 we read, “This genera¬ 
tion shall not pass till all these things shall lie fulfilled.” Jesus, speaking to 
his disciples, uses these words, if ytvfa atrij, which has been rendered “this 
generation,” but which means “this race of my disciples,” viz. the race of 
Christians shall remain until hi.s coming.— 0 . S.] 

“See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part 111. c. 5. This tradition may be traced 
as high as the author (»f the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote in the first 
century, and who seems to have bwn half a Jew. 

®The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Christ Africanus. Lac!aniiu.s, and the 
Greek church have reduced that number to 5500, and Eusebius has contented 
himself with 5200 years. These calculations were formed on the .Septuagint, 
which was universally received during the six first centuries. The authority 
of the 'Vulgate and of the Hebrew text has determined the modern.?, Prot- 
c.stants as well as Catholics, to prefer a period’ of about 4000 years; though, 
In the study of profane antiquity, they often find themselves straitened by 
those narrow limits. 
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State of society which prevailed under the Roman empire. A city was 
therefore erected of gold and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory: in the free 
enjoyment of whose spontaneous productions the happy and benevo¬ 
lent people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws of exclusive 
property.'’^ The assurance of such a Millennium was carefully incul¬ 
cated by a succession of fathers from Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, 
who conversed with thr immediate disciples of the apostles, down to 
Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of Constantine-^*^’ Though 
it might not be universally received, it appears to have been the reign¬ 
ing sentiment of the orthodox belie\Trs; and it seems so well adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it must have con¬ 
tributed in a very considerable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith. But when the edifice of the church was almost completed, the 
temporary supfxirt was laid aside. The doctrine of ('hrist's reign upon 
earth was at first treated as a profound allegory, was considered by 
degrees as a doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanaticism.'^' A mysterious 
prophecy, which still forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was 
thought to favour the exploded sentiment, lias very narrowly escaped 
the proscription of the church.®** 

‘‘Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepresentation of Isaiah, 
Daniel, and tlie Ajiocab'pse. One of the grossest images may be found in 
Irena’us tl. v. (c. 2jj p. 455 (cd. Oxon. 1702J), the diseiple of Papias, who 
had seen the aiwistle St. John. 

■^See tlic second dialogue of Justin with Trjiihon, and the seventh book 
of Lactantius. It is umieces.sary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as 
the fact IS luit disputed. Vet the curious reader may consult Daille de Usu 
Patrum, 1 . ii. c. 4. 

**Thc testimony of Justin of his own faith and that of his orthodox breth¬ 
ren, in the doctrine of a Millennium, is delivered in the clearest and most 
solemn manner (Dialog, cum Tryphonte Jud. p 17;, 178, edit Benedictin.). 
Jf in the beginning of this important passage there is anything like an in¬ 
consistency, we may impute it, as we think jiroper, either to the author or 
to his transcribers. 

[The millennium is described in what once stood as the Forty-first Article 
of the Church of England (see Collier, Eccles Hist, for Article of Edward 
VI.) as "a fable of Jewish dotage.’*— 0 . S.) 

" Dupin, Uibhotheque Ecclesiastiquc, tom. i. p. 223. tom. ii. p. 366, and 
Muslieim, p. 720; though the latter of these learned divines is not altogether 
candid on this occasion. 

“in the council of Laodicea (about the year 360) the Apocalypse was 
tacitly excluded from the sacred canon by the same churches of .^sia to 
which it is addressed; and wc may learn from the complaint of Sulpicius 
Severus that their sentence had been ratified by the greater number of Chris¬ 
tians of his time. From what causes then is the Apocalypse at present so 
generally received by the Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant churches? 
The following ones may be assigned:—1. The Greeks were subdued by the 
authority of an impostor, who, in the sixth centuiT» assumed the character 
of Dionysius the Areopagtle. 2. A just apprehension that the grammarians 
might b«ome more important than the theologians engaged the council of 
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Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were promised 
to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification of the new Jerusalem 
was to advance by equal steps with the destruction of the mystic 
Babylon; and as long as the emperors who reigned before Constantine 
persisted in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was ap¬ 
plied to the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was 
prepared of all the moral and physical evils which can afflict a flourish¬ 
ing nation; intestine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest barbarians 
from the unknown regions of the North; pestilence and famine, cornels 
and eclipses, earthquakes and inundations."" All these were only so 
many preparatory and alarming signs of the great CAalastrophe of Rome, 
when the country of the Scipios and Cjesars should be consumed by a 
flame from Heaven, and the city of the seven hills, with her palaces, 
her temples, and her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast lake 
of fire and brimstone. It might, however, afford some consolation to 
Roman vanity, that the period of their empire would be that of the 
world itself; which, as it had once perished by the element of water, 
was destined to experience a second and a speedy destruction from the 
element of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration the faith 
of the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; and even the 
country which, from religious motives, had been chosen for (he origin 
and principal scene of the conflagration, was the best adapted for that 
purpose by natural and physical causes—^by its deep caverns, beds of 
sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those of /Etna, of Vesuvius, 
and of Lipari exhibit a very imperfect representation. The calmest 
and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknowledge that the 
destruction of the present system of the world by fire was in itself 
extremely probable. The Christian, who founded his belief much less 
on the fallacious arguments of reason than on the authority of tradi¬ 
tion and the interpretation of Scripture, expected it with terror and 
confidence as a certain and approaching event; and as his mind was 
perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he considered every disaster 

Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on all the books of Scripture con¬ 
tained m the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which the Apocalypse was 
fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Tndentino, 1 . ii.). 3. 
The advantage of turning those mysterious prophecies against the Sec of 
Home inspired the Protestants with uncommon veneration for so useful an 
ally. See the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present bishop of LichfieH 
that unpromising subject. 

(The exclusion of the Apocalypse (says Milman) is not improbably as¬ 
signed to its obvious unfitness to be read in churches. In this connection 
Lactantius believed that the Apocalypse foretold that a great Asiatic empire 
was to arise on the ruins of Rome.~ 0 . S.] 

* Lactantius (Institut. Divin. viL 15, etc.) relates the dismal tale of futurity 
with great spirit and eloquence. 
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that happened to the empire as an infallible symptom of an expiring 

world.'° 

The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the Pagans, on 
account of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to 
offend the reason and the humanity of the present age.'^ But the 
primitive church, whose faith was of a much firmer consistence, deliv¬ 
ered over, without hesitation, to eternal torture the far greater part of 
the human species. A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged in 
favour of Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who had con¬ 
sulted the light of reason before that of the Gospel had arisen.’* But 
it was unanimously affirmed that those who, since the birth or the 
death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the worship of the 
daemons, neither deserved nor could expect a pardon from the irritated 
justice of the JJeity. These rigid sentiments, which had been unknown 
to the ancient world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into 
a system of love and harmony. The ties of blood and friendship were 
frequently torn asunder by the difference of religious faith; and the 
Christians, who, in this world, found themselves oppressed by the power 
of the I'agans, were sometimes seduced by resentment and spiritual 
pride to delight in the prospect of their future triumph. “ You are 
fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertullian, “ expect the greatest 
of all spectacles, the hisL and eternal judgment of the universe. How 
shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so 
many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the lowest abyss 
of darkness: so many magistrates, who persecuted the name of the 
Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the 
Christians; so many sage philosophers blushing in red-hot flames with 
their deluded scholars; so many celebrated poets trembling before the 
tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so many tragedians, more tune¬ 
ful in the expression of their owm sufferings; so many dancers—” But 
the humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest 

”0n this subject every reader of taste will he entertained with the third 
I'art of iiurnel's Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy. Scripture, and tradi¬ 
tion. into one niagnificent system; in the description of which he displays 
a strciiRih of fancy not inferior to that of Milton himself. 

And yet, whatev er may be the language of individuals, it is still the 
pulilu: ductrmc ot all the Christian churches; nor can even our own refuse 
to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the eighth and the eight¬ 
eenth of her Articles. The Jansenists, who have so diligently studied the 
works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment with distinguished zeal; and 
the learned M. de Tillcmont never dismisses a virtuous emperor without 
pronouncing his damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party 
who has ever adopted the milder sentiment, and he gave no less offence to 
the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bossuct, Histoire dcs Variations 
des Eglises Protestantes, 1 . li. c. 19-22. 

’’Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers 
were instructed by the Logos; confounding its double signification of the 
human reason and of the Divine Word. 
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of this infernal description, which the zealous African pursues in a long 
variety of affected and unfeeling witticisms.’^ 

Doubtless there were many among the primitive Christians of a tern* 
per more suitable to the meekness and charity of their profession. 
There were many who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of their 
friends and countrymen, and who exerted the most benevolent zeal to 
save them from the im{)ending destruction. The careless Polytheist, 
assailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which neither his 
priests nor his philosophers could- afford him any certain jirofection, 
was very frequently terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. His fears might assist the progress of his faith and reason; 
and if he could once persuade himself to suspect that the ('hristian 
veligion might possibly be true, it IxTame an easy task to convince him 
that it was the safest and most prudent parly that he could possibly 
embrace. 

ill. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were ascribed 
to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must have con<luced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the conviction of infidels, 
llesides the ticcasional prodigies, w’hich might sometimes be effected 
l)y the immediate interposition of the Deity when he suspended the 
laws of Nature for the service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disciples,’* has claimed an unin¬ 
terrupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, 
and of prophecy, the power of expelling daemons, of healing the sick, 
and of raising the dead. The knowledge of foreign Janguage.s was fre¬ 
quently communitaled to the contemporaries of Ircna^us, though Iren- 
a2U5 himself was left to struggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dia¬ 
lect whilst he preached the Gospel to the natives of Gaul.'-’ The 
divine inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the ferm of a waking 
or of a sleeping vision, is described as a favour very liberally bestowed 
on all ranks of the faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as 
upon bishops. When their devout minds were sufficiently prepared by 
a course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulse, they were transported out of their senses, and delivered in 

”Tertullian, de Spectacuhs, c. 30. In order to ascertain the degree of 
authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may !>e ‘uflicient to 
allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the western 
churches (see Prudent. Hym. xiii. 100). As often as he applied himself 
to his daily study of the wntmg.s of Tcrtulhan. he was accustomed to say 
"Da mihi magistrum; Give me my master." (Hieronym. de Viris Illustribus, 
tom. i. p. 284 (c. 53, tom. ti. p. 878, ed. Vallars.j). 

’‘Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible to over¬ 
look the clear traces of visions and inspiration which may be found in the 
apostolic fathers. 

“Irenarus adv. Harres. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Free Inquip'. P- 96, 
etc.) observ^ that, as this pretension of all others was the most difficult to 
support by art, it was the soonest given up. The observation suits his 
hypothesis. 
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ecstasy that was inspired, being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, Just 
as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it.'® We may add that 
the design of these visions was, for the most part, either to disclose 
the future history, or to guide the present administration, of the 
church. The expulsion of the daemons from the bodies of those un¬ 
happy persons whom they had been permitted to torment was con¬ 
sidered as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, and is repeat¬ 
edly alleged by the ancient apol(^ists as the most convincing evidence 
of the truth of C'hristianity. The awful ceremony was usually per¬ 
formed in a public manner, and in the presence of a great number of 
spectators; the patient was relieved by the tK)wer or skill of the exorcist, 
and the vanquished daemon was heard to confess that he was one 
of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped the adora¬ 
tion of mankind.” But the miraculous cure of diseases of the most 
inveterate or even preternatural kind can no longer occasion any sur¬ 
prise, when we recollect that in the days of Irenxus, about the end of 
the second century, the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
being esteemed an uncommon event; that the miracle was frequently 
performed on necessary occasions, by great fasting and the joint sup¬ 
plication of the church of the place, and that the persons thus restored 
to their prayers had lived afterwards among them maoy years.'” At 
such a period, when faith could boast of sf) many wonderful victories 
over death, it seems difficult to account for the scepticism of those 
philosophers who still rejected and derided the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection. A noble Grecian had rested on this important ground the, 
whole controversy, and promised Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, that, 
if he could be gratified with the sight of a single person who had been 
actually raised from the dead, he would immediately embrace the 
Christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable that the prelate of the 
first eastern church, however anxious for the conversion of his friend, 
thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable challenge.” 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the sanction 
of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free and ingenious in¬ 
quiry; which, though it has met with the most favourable reception 

"Ahcnagoras in Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Gentcs. Tertullian 
advers. Marciomm, 1 . iv. These descriptions arc not very unlike the pro¬ 
phetic iury for which Cicero (de Divinat. li. 54) expresses so little reverence. 

"Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan 
magistrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exorcising is the only 
one whicli has been assumed by Protestants. 

"Ircnscus adv. Hircses, I ii. c 56, 57, L v. c. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Dissertat 
ad Iren*um, ii. 42) concludes that the second century was still more fertile 
tn miracles than the first. 

•Theophilus ad Autolycum, L L p. 345, edit. Bcnedictin, Paris, 1742 [p. 35, 
ed. Oxon. 1684]. 

"Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, yublished hit 
Free Inquiry in 17^ and before his death, which happened in 1750, h« had 
prepared a vindication of it against his numerous adversaries. 
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from the public, appears to have excited a general scandal among the 
divines of our own as well as of the other Protestant churches of 
Europe." Our different sentiments on this subject will be much less 
influenced by any particular arguments than by our habits of study and 
reflection, and, above all, by the degree of the evidence which we have 
accustomed ourselves to require for the proof of a miraculous event. 
The duty of an historian does not call upon him to interpose his private 
judgment in this nice and important controversy; but he ought not to 
dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may reconcile the 
interest of religion with that of reason, of making a proper application 
of that theory, and of defining with precision the limits of that happy 
period, exempt from error and from deceit, to which we might be dis¬ 
posed to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, of 
martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without interruption: and the 
progress of superstition was so gradual and almost imperceptible, that 
we know not in what particular link we should break the chain of 
tradition. Every age bears testimony to the wonderful events by which 
it was distinguished, and its testimony appears no less weighty and 
respectable than that of the preceding generation, till we are insensibly 
led on to accuse our own inconsistency if, in the eighth or in the 
twelfth century, we deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, 
the same degree of confidence which, in the second century, we had so 
liberally granted to Justin or to Irenams.*^ If the truth of any of those 
miracles is appreciated by their apparent use and propriety, every age 
had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations 
to convert; and sufficient motives might always be produced to justify 
the interposition of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revelation is 
persuaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is convinced of 
the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either suddenly or gradually with¬ 
drawn from the Christian church. Whatever era is chosen for that 
purpose, the death of the apostles, the conversion of the Roman em¬ 
pire, or the extinction of the Arian heresy,” the insensibility of the 
Christians who lived at that time will equally afford a just matter of 

“The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. From the 
indignation of Mosheim (p. 221) we may discover the sentiments of the 
Lutheran divines. 

“It may seem somewhat remarkable that Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
records so many miracles of his friend St. MaJachi, never takes any notice 
of his own, which, in their turn, however, arc carefully related by his com¬ 
panions and disciples. In the long series of ecclesiastical history, does there 
exist a single instance of a saint asserting that he himself possessed the gift 
of miracles? ^ ^ « i- j v 

“The conversion of Constantine is the era which is most usually nxed oy 
Protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling to admit the miracle 
of the fourth, whilst the more credulous are unwilling to reject those of the 
fifth century. 
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surprise. They stiH supported their pretensions after they had lost 
their power. Credulity performed the office of faith; fanaticism was 
permitted to assume the language of inspiration, and the effects of 
accident or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural causes. The 
recent experience of genuine miracles should have instructed the Chris¬ 
tian world in the ways of Providence, and habituated their eye (if 
wc may use a very inadequate expression) to the style of the Divine 
artist. Should the most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or of Cor¬ 
reggio, the insolent fraud would be soon discovered and indignantly 
rejected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the primi¬ 
tive church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting softness of 
temper, so conspicuous among the believers of the second and third 
centuries, proved of some accidental benefit to the cause of truth and 
religion. In modem times, a latent and even involuntary scej)ticism 
adheres to the most pious dispositions. Their admission of super¬ 
natural truths is much an active consent than a cold and passive 
acquiescence. Accustomed long since to observe and to respect the in¬ 
variable order of Nature, our reason, or at least our imagination, is 
not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action of the Deity. 
But in the first ages of Christianity the situation of mankind was 
extremely different. The most curious, or the most credulous, among 
the Pagans were often persuaded to enter into a society which asserted 
an actual claim of miraculous powers. The primitive Christians per¬ 
petually trod on mystic ground, and their minds were exercised by the 
habits of hclie\-ing the most extraordinary events. They felt, or they 
fancied, that on every side they were incessantly assaulted by daemons, 
comforted by visions, instructed by prophecy, and surprisingly deliv¬ 
ered from danger, sickness, and from death itself, by the supplications 
of the church. The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they so 
frequently conceived themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with the same ease, 
but with far greater justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic his¬ 
tory; and thus miracles that exceeded not the measure of their own 
experience inspired them with the most lively assurance of mysteries 
which were acknowledged to surpass the limits of their understanding. 
It is this deep impression of supernatural truths which has been so 
much celebrated under the name of faith; a state of mind described 
as the surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future felicity, and 
recommended as the first or perhaps the only merit of a Christian. 
According to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 
equally practised by infidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy in 
the work of our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his vir¬ 
tues; and it was very justly supposed that the Divine persuasion, 
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which enlightened or subdued the understanding, must at the same time 
purify the heart and direct the actions of the believer. The first apolo¬ 
gists of Christianity who justify the innocence of their brethren, and 
the writers of a later f)criod who celebrate the sanctity of their ances¬ 
tors, display, in the most lively colours, the reformation of manners 
which was intrriduccd into the world by the preaching of the Gospel. 
As it is my intention to remark only such human caust's as were p?i- 
mitted to second the influence of revelation, I shall .‘<Hghtly mention 
two motives which might naturally render the lives of tin* primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than those of their Pagan 
contemporaries or their degenerate succcs-sors—re;x‘ntance for llieii 
past sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the 
society in which they were engaged. 

It is a very auLient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the 
malice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their parly the 
most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were touCied by a sense 
of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, in the water of bap¬ 
tism, the giiiil of their past conduct, for which the temples of the 
gods refused to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, wlien 
it is cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honour 
as it did to the increase of the church."* The friends of Christianity 
may acknowledge without a blush that many of the most eminent 
saints had been before their baptism the most abandoned .sinners 
Those pcr.sons who in the world had followed, though in an imperfect 
manner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion of their own rectitude as rendered them 
much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and 
of terror, which have given birth (0 so many wonderful conversions. 
After the example of their Divine Master, the missionaries of the Gos¬ 
pel disdained not the society of men, and especially of women, op¬ 
pressed by the consciousness, and very often by the effects, of their 
vices. .As they emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious hope 
of immortality, they resiflved to devote themselves to a life, not only 
of virtue, but of penitence. The desire of fierfection became the ruling 
passion of their soul; and it is well known that, while reason embraces 
a cold mediocrity, our passions hurry us with rapid violence over the 
space which lies between the most opposite extremes. 

^\'hen the new converts had been enrolled in the number of the 
faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their past disorders by an¬ 
other consideration of a less spiritual but of a very innocent and 
respectable nature. Any particular society that has departed from the 
great body of the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, immedi- 

**The imputations of Celsus and Julian, with the defence of the fathers, 
are very fairly stated by Spanheim, Commentairc sur Ics Cesars dc Julian, 
p. 468. 
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ately becomes the object of universal as well as invidious observation. 
In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the character of the 
society may be affected by the virtue and vices of the persons who com¬ 
pose it; and every member is engaged to watch with the most vigilant 
attention over his own behaviour, and over that of his brethren, since, 
as he must expect to incur a pari of the common disgrace, he may 
hope to enjoy a share of the common reputation. When the Christians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, 
they assured the proconsul that, far from being engaged in any unlaw¬ 
ful conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from 
the commission of those crimes which disturb the private or public 
peace of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and fraud."'’ 
Near a century afterwards, Tertullian with an honest pride could boast 
that very few Christians had suffered by the hand of the executioner, 
except on account of their religion.*”* Their serious and sequestered 
life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, tem¬ 
perance, economy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As the 
greater number were of some trade or profe^ion, it was incumbent on 
them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the 
suspicions which the profane are too apt to conceive against the ap¬ 
pearances of sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised them in 
the habits of humility, meekness, and patience. The more they were 
persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each other. Their mutual 
charity and unsuspecting confidence has been remarked by infidels, and 
was too often abused by perfidious friends."' 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the primitive 
Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue. The bishops and doctors of the church, whose 
evidence attests, and whose authority might influence, the professions, 
the principles, and even the practice of their contemporaries, had 
studied the Scriptures with less skill than devotion: and they often 
received in the most literal sense lhase rigid precepts of Christ and the 
apostles to which the prudence of succeeding commentators has ap¬ 
plied a looser and more figurative mode of interpretation. Ambitious 
to exalt the perfection of the Go^l above the wisdom of philosophy, 
the zealous fathers have carried the duties of self-mortification, of 
purity, and of patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to at¬ 
tain, and much less to preserx'e, in our present slate of weakness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must inevitably 
command the veneration of the people; but it was ill calculated to 
obtain the suffrage of those worldly philosophers who, in the conduct of 

“ Plin. Epist. X. 97- 

“Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, with some degree of hesi¬ 
tation. " Aut si [et] atiud, jam non Chnstianus.” 

“The philosopher Peregnnus (of who^ life and death Lucian has left us 
so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous sim¬ 
plicity of the Christians of Asia, 
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this transitory life, consult only the feelings of nature and the interest 
of society/^ 

There are two very natural propensities which we may distinguish 
in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of action. If the former is refined by art and learning, im¬ 
proved by the charms of social intercourse, and corrected by a just 
regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, it is priduclivc of the 
greatest part of the happiness of private life. The love of action is a 
principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It often leads 
to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; but when it is guided by the 
sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent of every 
virtue, and. if those virtues are accompanied with equal abilities, a 
family, a stale, or an empire may be indebted for their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single man. 'I'o the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love 
of action wc may attribute must of the useful and respectable, (}uali- 
fications. The character in which both the one and the other should 
be united and harmonised would seem to constitute the most i)erfect 
idea of human nature. I'he insensible and inactive disposition, which 
should be supposed alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the 
common consent of mankind, as utterly incapable of procuring any 
happiness to the individual, or any public benefit to the world. But 
it was not in this world that the primitive Christians were desirous of 
making themselves either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or fancy, 
and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may employ the 
leisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however ,were rejected 
with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmost caution, by the severity 
of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that was not useful to salva¬ 
tion, and who considered all levity of discour^ as a criminal abuse of 
the gift of speech. In our present state of existence the body is so 
inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems to be our interest 
to taste, with innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of which that 
faithful companion is susceptible. Very different was the reasoning 
of our devout predecessors; vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection 
of angels, they disdained, or they affected to disdain, every earthly and 
corporeal delight.^” Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our subsistence, and others again for our in¬ 
formation; and thus far it was impossible to reject the use of them. 
The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the first moment of their 
abuse. The unfeeling candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or smell, but even to shut 
his ears against the profane harmony of sounds, and to view with indif¬ 
ference the most finished productions of human art. Gay apparel, 

* See • very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la Morale des Peres. 

* Lactant Institut. Divin. 1. vl c. ao, 21, a. 
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magnificent houses, and elegant furniture were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality: a simple and mortified appear¬ 
ance was more suitable to the Christian who was certain of his sins 
and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of luxury the fathers 
are e.vtremely minute and circumstantial; and among the various 
articles which excite their pious indignation, we may enumerate false 
hair, garments of any colour except while, instruments of music, vases 
of gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed his head on a stone), 
white bread, foreign wines, public salutations, the use of warm baths, 
and the practice of shaving the beard, which, according to the expres¬ 
sion of i'ertullian, is a lie against our own faces, and an impious at¬ 
tempt to improve the works of the Creator.'’’ When Christianity was 
introduced anting the rich and the polite, the observation of these sin¬ 
gular la\v:s was left, as it would be at present, to (he few who were 
ambitious of su{»erior sanctity. But it is alwa3'S easy, as well as agree¬ 
able, for the inieri<jr ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the con¬ 
tempt of lh:i( pimp and pleasure which fortune luis placed be\ ond their 
reach, d'he virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of tiie first 
Romans, was very frequently guarded iiy poverty and ignorance. 

'i'be chaste severity of the fathers in whatever related to the commerce 
of the two sexes flowed from the same principle—their abhorrence of 
every enjoyment which might gratify the sensual and degrade the spirit¬ 
ual nature of man. It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he would have lived for ever 
in a state of virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation 
might have peopled paradise with a race of innocent and immortal 
beings.”' The use of marriage was permitted only to his fallen pos¬ 
terity, as a necessary expedient to continue the human species, and as 
a restraint, however imperfect, on the natural licentiousness of desire. 
The hesitation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting subject be¬ 
trays the perplexity of men unwilling to approve an institution which 
they were compelled to tolerate.®" The enumeration of the very whim¬ 
sical laws which they most circumstantially imposed on the marriage- 
bed would force a smile from the young and a blush from the fair. 
It was their unanimous sentiment that a first marriage was adequate 
to all the purposes of nature and of society. The sensual connection 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with his 
church, and was pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce or by 

** Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, entitled The Pjedapoguc. which 
contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught in the most celebrated 
of the Christian schools. 

"Tcrtullian, de Spcctaculis, c. 23. Clemens Alexandrin, P*dagog. I. iii. 

C.8. 

“Peausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichasmc. 1 . vii. c. 3. Justin, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Augustin, etc., strongly inclined to this opinion. 

“Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent; they rejected the 
use of marriage. 
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death. The practice of second nuptials was branded with the name 
of a legal adultery; and the persons who were guilty of so scandalous 
an offence against Christian purity were soon excluded from the 
honours, and even from the arms, of the church.®* Since desire was 
imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a defect, it was 
consistent with the same principles to consider a stale of celibacy as 
the nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that ancient Rome could support the institution of six ves¬ 
tals;hut the primitive church was filled with a great number of 
persons of either sex who had devoted themselves to the profession of 
perpetual chastity.''” A few’ of these, among whom W’C may reckon 
the learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to disarm the tempter.®^ 
Some were insensible and some were invincible against the assaults of 
the fle^h. Disdaining an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm 
Climate of .Africa encountered the enemy in the clo:i^■^t engagement; 
they penuiltcd priests and deacons to share their bed, and gloried amidst 
the flames in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature sometimes 
vindicated her rights, and this new species of martyrdom served only 
to introduce a new scandal into the church.’" Among the Christian 
ascetics, however (a name which they soon acquired from their painful 
exercise), many, as they were less presumptuous, were probably more 
successful. The loss of sensual pleasure wa.s supplied and compensated 
by spiritual pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were inclined to 
estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent difficulty; and it 
was in the praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the fathers have 
poured forth the troubled stream of their eloquence.®® Such are the 
early traces of monastic principles and institutions, which, in a sub- 

” Sec a ciiain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the Morale 
des Peres, c. iv, 6-26. 

“‘'Sec a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the Memoircs de 
r.Academie des IiT^cnptions, («m i\ p. 161*227 Notwithstanding the honours 
and rewards which were bestow'ed on those virgins, if was di/hcult to procure 
u sufficient number; nor could the dread of the most horrible death always 
restrain their incontinence. 

** Cupiditatcin procreandi aut unam scinius aut nullaui. Minucius Felix, 
c. 31. Justin. Apolog. Major. .Anthenagoras in c. 28. Tertullian de 

Cultu Fcmin. 1 . ii. 

’’Eusebius, 1 . vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited envy and per¬ 
secution, this extraordinary action was rather admired than censured. As 
it was his general practice to allegorise Scripture, it seems unfortunate that, 
in this instance only, he should have adopted the literal sense. 

" Cyprian. Epist. 4, and Dodwcll, Dissertat. Cyprianic. iii. Something like 
this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the founder of the order 
of Fontevrault. Bayle has amused himself and his readers on that very 
delicate subject. 

" Dupin (Biblioth^ue Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p. 195) gives a particular ac* 
count of the dialogue of the ten virgins, 3 s it was composed by Methodius 
bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity are excessive. 
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sequent age, have counterbalanced all the temporal advantages of Chris* 
tianity.’^** 

The Christians were not less adverse to the business than to the 
pleasures of this world. The defence of our persons and property they 
knew not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which enjoined 
an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, and commanded them to 
invite the repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was offended 
by the use of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the active con¬ 
tention of public life; nor could their humane ignorance be convinced 
that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, either by the sword of justice or by that of war, even though 
their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten the peace and safety 
of the whole community.’®^ It was acknowledged that, under a less 
perfect law, the powers of the Jewish constitution had been exercised, 
with the approbation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed 
kings. The Christians felt and confessed that such institutions might 
be necessary for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully 
submitted to the authority of their Pagan governors. But while they 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take any 
active part in the civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire. Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 
who, before their conversion, were already engaged in such violent and 
sanguinary occupations; but it was impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty. c{»uld assume the character 
of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes.’"^ This indolent, or even crim¬ 
inal disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to the contempt and 
reproaches of the Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be 

’*“The Ascetics (as early as the second centurj') made a public profession 
of murtifjing their bodies, and of abstaining from the use of flesh and wine. 
Mnsheim, p. 

See the Morale des Peres. The same patient principles have been revived 
since the l\cf<irmati<ni hy the Sociiiians. the modern Anabaptists, and the 
Quakers. Barclay, the Apologist of the Quakers, has protected his brctliren 
by the authority of the primitive Christians; p. 542-540. 

”*TcrtnlHan. Apolog. c. 21; De Idololatria, c 17, 18 Origen contra Celsum, 
1 . V. p. 353 [c. 33. tom. i. p. (102. ed. Bened.], 1 . vii. p. 349 fc. 26, p. 712]. 
1 . viii. p. 423-428 fc. <18 sq. P- 793 

Tcrtullian (dc Corona Mihtis, c. ii) suggested to them the expedient of 
deserting; a counsel which, if it had been generally known, was not very 
proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors towards the Christian sect. 

[There is nothing which ought to astonish us (says Guizot) in the refusal 
of the primitive Christians to take part in public affairs. As Christians they 
could not enter into the senate, which, according to Gibbon himself, always 
assembled in a temple or consecrated place, and where each senator before 
he took his seat made a libation of a few drops of wine and burnt incense 
on the altar; as Christians they could not assist at festivals and banquets, 
which always terminated with libations, and Anally, as the innumerable deities 
and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with every circumstance 
of public and private life, the Christian could not participate in them without 
Incurring the guilt of impiety.— 0 . S.j 
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the fate of the empire, attacked on ewiy ade by the barbarians, if 
all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the new 
sect?’"^ To this insulting question the Christian apologists returned 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to reveal the 
secret cause of their security; the expectation that, before the con- 
N’ersion of mankind was accomplished, war, government, the Roman 
empire, and the world itself, would be no more. It may he ol)served 
that, in this instance likewise, the situation of the first Christians co* 
incided very happily with their religious scruples, ami that their aver¬ 
sion to an acti\’c life contributed rather to excuse them from the service 
than to exclude them from the honours of the state and army. 

\'. But the human character, however it may be exalted or depressed 
b)' a tem[)orary enthusm.sm, will return by degrees to its proper and 
natural level, and will resume those jx-issions that seem the most'adapled 
to its present condition. The primitive (’hri.stians were dead to the 
business and pleasures of the world; but their love of a<lion, which 
could never be entirely extinguished, s<K)n revived, and found a new 
occupation in the government of the church. A separate society, which 
attacked the established religion of the empire, was obliged lo adopt 
s<;me form of internal policy, and to apixnnl a sufficient numi)er of 
ministers, intrusted not only with the spiritual functions, but even with 
the temporal direction of the Christian commonwealth. The safety 
of the society, its honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, even 
in the most pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of 
the Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes of a similar in¬ 
difference in the use of whatever means might proliably conduce to so 
desiral’ie an end. The ambition of raising themselves or their friends 
to the honours and offices of the church was disgui'^ed by the laud¬ 
able intention of devoting to the public benefit the power and consid¬ 
eration which, for that pur|X)se only, it became their duty to solicit. 
In the exercise of their functions they were frequently called upon 
to detect the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, lo oppose the de¬ 
signs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise their characters with deserved 
infamy, and to expel them from the bosom of a society whose peace 
and happiness they had attempted to disturb. The ecclesiastical gov¬ 
ernors of the Christians were taught lo unite the wisdom of the ser¬ 
pent with the innocence of the dove; but as the former was refined, 
so the latter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of government. 
In the church as well as in the world, the persons who were placed in 
any public station rendered themselves considerable by their eloquence 
and firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity 
in business; and while they concealed from others, and perhaps from 
themselves, the secret motives of their conduct, they too frequently 

‘••As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of Origen 
( 1 . viii. p. 423 fc. 73, tom. i. p. 796, cd. Bened.}), his adversary, Gelsus, had 
urged his objection with great force and ^dour. 
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relapsed into all the turbulent passions of active life, which were tinc¬ 
tured with an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the 
infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been the subject, as well 
as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants of Rome, 
of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike struggled to reduce 
the primitive and apostolic model to the respective standards of their 
own policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry with more candour 
and impartiality are of opinion that the apostles declined the office 
of legislation, and rather chose to endure some partial scandals and 
divisions, than to exclude the Christians of a future age from the liberty 
of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government according to the 
changes of times and circumstances. The scheme of policy which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the use of the first century, may 
be discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. 
The societies which were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal constitution. The want of 
discipline and human learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of the prophets ,who were called to that function without distinction 
of age, of sex, or of natural abilities, and who. as often as they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the effusions of the Spirit in the assembly 
of the faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were frequently abused 
or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. They displayed them at an 
improper season, presumptuously disturbed the service of the assembly, 
and by their pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, particularly into 
the apostolic church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of dis¬ 
orders.As the institution of prophets became useless, and even per¬ 
nicious, their powers were withdrawm, and their office abolished. 

The public functions of religion were sDlely intrusted to the estab¬ 
lished ministers of the church, the bishops and the presbyters; two ap¬ 
pellations which, in their first origin, appear to have distinguished the 
same office and the same order of persons. The name of Presbyter 
was expresave of their age, or rather of their gravity and wisdom. 
The title of Bishop denoted their inspection over the faith and manners 
of the Christians who were committed to their pastoral care. In pro¬ 
portion to the respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller 

‘“The aristocratical i%rty in France, as well as in England, has strenu¬ 
ously maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the Calvinistical pres¬ 
byters were impatient of a superior; and the Roman Pontiff refused to ac¬ 
knowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 

'"In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I have, for the most part, 
followed the learned and candid Mosheim. 

‘"For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dissertationes 
ad Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 132-208. 

See the epistles of St Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinthians, 
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number of these episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation 
with equal authority and with united counsels.'®" 

But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the directing hand 
of a superior magistrate; and the order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested at least with the authority 
of collecting the sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of the 
assembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so fre¬ 
quently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and per¬ 
petual magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest and must holy among 
their presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties of their eccle¬ 
siastical governor. It was under these circumstances that the lofty title 
of Bishop began to raise itself above the humble appellation of Pres- 
b)^er; and while the latter remained the most natural distinction for 
the members of every Christian senate, the former was appropriated to 
the dignity of its new president."® The advantages of this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been introduced before the 
end of the first century,"' were so obvious, and so important for the 
future greatness, as well as the present peace, of Christianity, that it 
was adopted without delay by all the societies which were already 
scattered over the empire, had acquired in a very early period the 
sanction of antiquity,"* and is still revered by the most powerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, as a primitive and even 
as a divine establishment.''^ It is needless to observe that the pious 
and humble presbyters who were first dignified with the episcoj^al title 
could not possess, and would probably have rejected, the power and 
pomp which now encircles the tiara of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre 
of a German prelate. But we may define in a few words the narrow 
limits of their original jurisdiction, which was chiefly of a spiritual, 
though in some instances of a temporal nature.'" It consisted in the 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 1 . vii. 

”*See Jeroir.e ad Titum, c. i. and Epistol. 85 (in the Benedictine edition, 
loi) (Ep. 146, cd. Vallars. tom. i. p. 1074J, and the elaborate apology of 
Blondel, pro sententia Hicronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by 
Jerome, of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Annal, tom. i. p. Vers. 
Pocock); whose testimony I know not how to reject, in spite of all the ob¬ 
jections of the learned Pearson in his Vindicia: I^atiana, part i. c. u. 

'“See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the name of 
angels, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. And yet the 
epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a date) does not lead us 
to discover any traces of episcopacy cither at Corinth or Rome. 

'“Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim since 
the time of Tertullian and Irenseus. 

"After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we find the 
episcopal goveroment universally established, till it was interrupted by the 
republican genius of the Swiss and (^rman reformers. 

"See Mosheim in the first and second centories. Ignatius (ad Smymaeos, 
c. 8, etc) is fond of exalting the episcopaMignity. Le Clerc (Hist. Ecclei. 
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administration of the sacraments and discipline of the church, the super¬ 
intendency of religious ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of eccleiastical ministers, to whom 
the bishop assigned their respective functions, the management of the 
public fund, and the determination of all such differences as the faith¬ 
ful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. 
These powers, during a short period, were exercised according to the 
advice of the presbyterai college, and with the consent and approba¬ 
tion of the assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were con¬ 
sidered only as the first of their equals, and the honourable servants 
of a free people. Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by 
death, a new president was chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage 
of the whole congregation, every member of which supposed himself 
invested with a sacred and sacerdotal character.^’"' 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christians 
were governed more than an hundred years after the death of the 
apostles. Every society formed within ikelf a separate and independent 
republic; and although the most distant of these little states maintained 
a mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the 
Christian world was not yet connected by any supreme authority or 
legislative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful were gradually 
multiplied, they discovered the advantages that might result from a 
closer union of their interest and designs. Towards the end of the 
second century, the churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful 
institutions of provincial synods, and they may justly be supposed to 
have borrowed the model of a repr«entative council from the cele¬ 
brated examples of their own country, the Amphictyons, the Achzean 
league, or the assemblies of the Ionian cities. It was soon established 
as a custom and as a law, that the bishops of the independent churches 
should meet in the capital of the province at the stated periods of spring 
and autumn. Their deliberations were assisted by the advice of a few 
distinguished presbyters, and moderated by the presence of a listening 

p. 569) very bluntly censures his conduct. Mosheim. with a more critical 
judgment (p. 161), suspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 

*“Nonne et Laici saeerdoles sumus? TertuIHan, Exhort, ad Castitat. c. 7. 
As the human heart is still the same, Mveral of the observations which Mr. 
Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, voL i. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be 
applied even to real inspiration. 

[The synods were not the first means taken by the insulated churches to 
enter into communion and to assume a corporate character. The dioceses were 
first formed by the union of several country churches with a church in a 
city; many churches in one city uniting among themselves, or joining a more 
considerable church because metropolitan. The dioceses were not formed 
before the beginning of the second century; before that time the Christian 
bad not sufficient churches to stand in need of that union. The provincial 
syno^ did not commence till towards the middle of the third century.— 0 . S.) 
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multitude.’** Their decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated every 
important controversy of faith and discipline; and it was natural to 
believe that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be poured oo 
the united assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. The 
institution of synods was so well suited to private ambition and to 
public interest, that in the space of a few years it was received through¬ 
out the whole empire. A regular correspondence was established be¬ 
tween the provincial councils, which mutually communicated and ap¬ 
proved their respective proceedings; and the catholic church soon as¬ 
sumed the form, and acquired the strength, of a great fcederative re¬ 
public."’ 

As the legislative authority of the particular churches was insensibly 
superseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger share of executive and arbitrary power; and as soon as 
they were connected by a sense of their common intere.st, they were 
enabled to attack, with united vigour, the original rights of their clergy 
and people. The prelates of the third century imperceptibly changed 
the language of exhortation into that of command, scattered the seeds 
of future usurpations, and supplied, by Scripture allegories and declama¬ 
tory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of reason. They exalted the 
unity and power of the church, as it was represented in the episcopal 
OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undivided por¬ 
tion."* Princes and magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast 
an earthly claim to a transitory dominion; it was the episcopal author¬ 
ity alone which was derived from the Deity, and extended itself over 
this and over another world. The bishops were the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the 
high priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring 
the sacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of clerical and of 
popular elections: and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters or the inclination of the 
people, they most carefully inculcated the merit of such a voluntary 
condescension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme authority which 
resided in the assembly of their brethren; but in the government of his 
peculiar diocese each of them exacted from his flock the same implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had been literally just, and 
as if the shepherd had been of a more exalted nature than that of his 

"*Acta Concil. Carthag. apud and Cyprian, edit. Fell, p. 158. This coundl 
was composed of eighty-seven bishops from the provinces of Mauritania, 
Numidia, and Africa; some presbyters and deacons assisted at the assembly; 
prwsente plebis maxima parte. 

“'Aguntur prteterea per Gracias illai, certis in locis concilia, etc. Ter- 
tullian de Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions h as a recent and foreign 
institution. The coalition of the Christian churches is very ably explained by 
Mosheim, p. 164-170. 

“Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitate Eccleiue, p, 75-86 (p. IM, 
ed. Oxon.]. 
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sheep."* This obedience, however, was not imposed without some 
efforts on one side, and some resistance on the other. The democratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, very warmly supported 
by the zealous or interested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
jiatriolism received the ignominious epithets of faction ajid schism, and 
the episcopal cause was indebted for its rapid progress to the labours 
of many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of (Virthage, could reconcile 
the arts of the most ambitious statesman with the Christian virtues 
which seem adapted to the character of a saint and martyr."-*' 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters introduced among the bishops a j)re-eniinence of rank, and 
fiom thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As often as in the spring 
and autumn they met in provincial synod, the difference of personal 
merit arul reputatum was very sensibly felt amimg the members of 
the assembly, and the multitude was governed by the wisdom and elo¬ 
quence of the few. But the order of public proceedings required a 
more regular and less invidious distinction; the office of perpetual presi¬ 
dents in the councils of each provir.ee was conferred on the bishops of 
the principal city: and these aspiring prelates, who soon acquired the 
lofty titles of MelrojK)Htans and Primates, secretly prepared themselves 
to usurp over their episcopal brethren the same authority which the 
bishops had so lately assumed above the college of presbyters."' Nor 
was it long before an emulation of pre-eminence and power prevailed 
among the Metropolitans themselves, each of them affecting to display, 
in the most pompous terms, the tera|)oral honours and advantages of 
the city over which he presided; the numbers and opulence of the Chris¬ 
tians who w'ere subject to their pastoral care; the saints and martyrs 
who had arisen among them; and ilie purity with which they preserved 
the tradition of the faith as it had been transmitted through a series 
of orthodox bishops from the ajKistle or the apostolic disciple to whom 
the foundation of their church was ascribed."- From every cause, 
cither of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to foresee 
that Rome must enjoy the respect, and would soon claim the obedience, 
of the provinces. The society of the faithful bore a just proportion to 
the capital of the empire; and the Roman church w'as the greatest, the 

”®AVe may appeal to the whole tenor of CjT>r:an’s conduct, of his doctrine, 
and of his c])istlcs. Le Clcrc, in a short Life of Chinan (Bibliotheqiic Uni- 
Ycrscllc. tom. xti. p. 207-378), has laid him open with great freedom and 
accuracy. 

“*lf Novatus, Fehcissimus. etc., whom the bishop of Carthage c.xpelled 
from his church, and from -Africa, were not the most detestahle monsters of 
wickedness, the zeal of CjT>rian must occasionally have prevailed over his 
veracity. For a very just account of these obscure quarrels, see Mosheim, 
p. 497 * 51 ^- 

*■* Moshcini, p. stig. 574. Dupin, Antiqujc Eccles. Disciplm. p. 19. 20. 

*” Tcrtullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics the right 
of prescription, as it was held by the apostolic churches. 
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most numerous, and, in regard to the West, the most ancient of all 
the Christian establishments, many of which had received their religion 
from the pious labours of her missionaries. Instead of one apstoiic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the 
banks of the Tiber were supposed to have been hon<iured with the 
preaching and martyrdom of the hi'o most eminent among the 
apostles;and the bishops of Rome very prudently claimed the in* 
heritance of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either to the per¬ 
son or to the office of St. Peter.’*^ The bishops of Italy and (d the 
provinces were disposed lo allow them a primacy of order and associa¬ 
tion {such was their very accurate expression) in the Christian aristoc¬ 
racy.’*'’ But the power of a monarch was rejected with aliin'rrence, 
and the aspiring genius of Rome experienced from the nations of Asia 
and Africa a more vigorous resistance to her spiritual than she had 
formerly done to her tempj^ral dominion. The palriolic Cyprian, who 
ruled with the most absolute sway the church of Carthage and the 
provincial synods, opposed with resolution and success the ambition of 
the Roman pontiff, artfully connected hi.s own cause with that of the 
eastern bishops, and. like Hannibal, sought out new allies in the heart 
of .Xsia.’*'' If this Punic war was carried on without any effusion of 
blood, it was owing much less to the moderation than to the weakness 
of the contending prelates. Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the progress of the w’hole con- 
trovers}’, they hurled against each other with equal fury and devotion. 
The hard necessity of censuring either a p(»pe or a saint and martyr 
distresses the modern Catholics whenever they are obliged to relate 
the particulars of a dispute in which the champions of religion indulged 
such passions as seem much more adapted to the senate or to the 
camp.^’'^ 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the memor- 

’"The journey of St. Peter lo Rome is mentioned by most of the ancients 
(see Eusebius, ii. 25), maintained by all the Catholic.s. allowed by some 
I’rotestanis (sec Pearson and Dodwell de Success Episcop. Roman.}, but 
has been vi^’orously attacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, lii. 3). Ac¬ 
cording to father Hardouin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who com¬ 
posed the Tilneid. represented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the 
Trojan hero. 

It is m French only that the famous allusion to St. Peter’s name is exact. 
Ta e.s Pierre, et sur cette pierre.—The same is imperfect in Greek, Latin. 
Italian, etc., and totally unintelligible in our Teutonic languages. 

“Ircnaeus adv. Hireses, iii. 3; Tertullian dc Prescription, c. 36; and 
Cyprian Epistol. 27, 55, 71, 75. Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p 764) and Mosheim 
(p. 258, 578) labour in the interpretation of these pa,ssage5. But the loose 
and rhetorical style of the fathers often appears favourable to the pretensions 
of Rome. 

“* See the sharp epistle from Ftrmilianus, bishop of Cffsarea, to Stephen, 
bishop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 

“’Concerning this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics, see the epistles cf 
Cyprian, and the seventh book of Eusebius. 
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abJe distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which had been unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans.^** The former of these appellations com¬ 
prehended the body of the Christian people; the latter, according to the 
signification of the word, was appropriated to the chosen portion that 
had been set apart for the service of religion; a celebrated order of 
men which has furnished the most important, though not always the 
most edifying, subjects for modern history. Their mutual hostilities 
sometimes disturbed the peace of the infant church, but their zeal and 
activity were united in the common cause, and the love of power, which 
(under the most artful disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts 
of bishops and martyrs, animated them to increase the number of their 
subjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian empire. They were 
destitute of any temporal force, and they were for a long time dis¬ 
couraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil magistrate; 
but they had acquired, and they employed within their own society, the 
two most efficacious instruments of government, rewards and punish¬ 
ments; the former derived from the pious liberality, the latter from the 
devout apprehensions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused the im¬ 
agination 0/ Plato,and which subsisted in some degree among the 
austere sect of the Essenians,*''"’ was adopted for a short time in the 
primitive church. The fervour of the first proselytes prompted them to 
sell those worldly possessions which they despised, to lay the price of 
them at the feet of the apostles, and to content themselves with receiv¬ 
ing an equal share out of the general distribution.’" 'I'he progress of 
the Christian religion relaxed, and gradually abolished, this generous 
institution, which, in hands less pure than those of the apostles, would 
too soon have been corrupted and abused by the returning selfishness 
of human nature: and the converts w'ho embraced the new religion were 
permitted to retain the possession of their patrimony, to receive legacies 
and inheritances, and to increase their separate property by all the 
lawful means of trade and industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, 
a moderate proportion was accepted by the ministers of the Gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies every believer, according 
to the exigency of the occasion, and the measure of his wealth and 

”*For the origin of these words, see Mosheim, p. 141. Spanheim, Hist. 
Ecclesiast p. 633. The distinction of Cirriij and Laicus was established before 
the time of Tertulhan. 

“The community instituted by Plato is more perfect t!ian that which Sir 
Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The community of women, and 
that of temporal goods, may be considered as inseparable parts of the same 
system. 

“Joseph Antiquitat. xviii. 2 [c. i, § 5, ed. Oxon. 1720]. Philo, de Vit. 
Contemplativ. 

See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5, with Grotius’s Commentary. 
Mosheim, in a particular dissertation, attacks the common opinion with very 
inconclusive arguments. 
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piety, presented his voluntary offering for the use of the common fund.”’ 
Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused; but it was diligently in* 
culcated that, in the article of tithes, the Mosaic law was still of divine 
obligation; and that, since the Jews, under a less perfect discipline, had 
been commanded to pay a tenth part of all that they possessed, it would 
become the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves by a superior 
degree of liberality,”'* and to acquire some merit by resigning a super¬ 
fluous treasure, which must so soon be annihilated with the world it¬ 
self.”* It is almost unnecessary to observe that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature, 
must have varied with the poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as 
they were aispersed in obscure villages, or collected in the great cities 
of the empire. In the time of the emperor Decius it was the opinion of 
the magistrates that the Christians of Rome were ix).s.sessed of very 
considerable wealth, that vessels of gold and silver were used in their 
religious worhip, and that many among their proselytes had sold their 
lands and houses to increase the public riches of the sect, at the expense, 
indeed, of their unfortunate children, w'ho found themselves beggars 
because their parents had been saints.*''*^ We should listen with distrust 
to the suspicions of strangers and enemies; on this occasion, however, 
they receive a very specious and probable colour from the two following 

‘“Justin Martyr. Apolog. Major, c. 89. TertulHan. Apolog. c. 39. 

***Iren3?us ad Hacres. 1 . iv. c. 26, 34. Ongen in Num. Horn. 11. Cyprian 
dc Unitat. Ecclcs. Constitut. Apostol.!. ii. c. 34, 35. with the notes of Cotclerms. 
The Con.stitutions introduce this divine precept by declaring that priests are 
as much above kings as the soul is above the body. Among the tithalilc ar¬ 
ticles, they enumerate corn, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, 
consult Pndeaux’s History of Tithes, and Fra Paolo dclle Materie Bene- 
ficiarie; two writers of a very different character, 

‘“The same opinion, which prevailed about the year one thousand, was 
productive of the same effects. Most of the donations express their motive, 
“ appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mo.sheim’.s General History of the Church, 
vol. 1. p. 457. 

“Turn summa cura est fratribus 
(Ut sermo testatur loquax) 

Offerre fundis venditis, 

Sestertiorum millia. 

Addicta avurum praedia 
Feedis sub auctionibus. 

Successor exhercs gemit, 

Sanctis egens parentibus. 

Haec occuluntur abditis 
Ecclcsiarum in angulis. 

Et summa pietas creditur 
Nudare dukes Hberos. 

Prudent, wtpl Hymn 3 fv. 73, sgg.]. 

The subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence only proves now proper a 
use was made of the wealth of the Roman diurch; it was undoubtedly very 
considerable; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to exaggerate when he suppoaca 
that the successors of Commodus were urged to persecute the Chnstiiift by 
their own avarice, or that of their Praetorian prefects. 
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circumstances, the only ones that have reached our knowledge which 
define any precise sums or convey any distinct idea. Almost at the 
same period the bishop of Carth^, from a society less opulent than 
that of Rome, collected an hundred thousand sesterces (above eight 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call of charity to redeem 
the brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captives by the 
barbarians of the desert.*^® About an hundred years before the reign 
of Decius the Roman church had received, in a single donation, the sum 
of two hundred thousand sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who pro* 
posed to fix his residence in the capital.^^’ These oblations, for the 
most part, were made in money; nor was the society of Christians either 
desirous or capable of acquiring, to any considerable degree, the incum¬ 
brance of landed property. It had been provided by several laws, which 
were enacted with the same design as our statutes of mortmain, that 
no real estates should be given or bequeathed to any corporate body 
without either a special privilege or a particular dispensation from the 
emperor or from the senate; who were seldom disposed to grant them 
in favour of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, and at last 
of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, however, is related under 
the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers that the restraint was 
sometimes eluded or suspended, and that the Christians were permitted 
to claim and to possess lands within the limits of Rome itselP''’ The 
progress of Christianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, con¬ 
tributed to relax the severity of the laws; and, before the close of the 
third century, many considerable estates were bestowed on the opulent 
churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the other 
great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church; the public stock 
was intrusted to his care without account or control; the presbyters 
were confined to their spiritual functions, and the more dependent 
order of deacons was solely employed in the management and distri¬ 
bution of the ecclesiastical revenue.*^ If we may give credit to the 
vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were too many among his 
African brethren who, in the execution of their charge, violated every 
precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even of moral virtue. By 
some of these unfaithful stewards the riches of the church were lavished 
in sensual pleasures; by others they were peiA^erted to the purposes of 

“• Cyprian, Epistol. 62. 

“’Tcrtullian de Pncscriptionc, c. 30. 

“Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the old law;— 
“Collegium, si nullo speciali privikgio subnixum sit, hxreditatem capere non 
posse, dubium non est.” Fra Paolo (c. 4) thinks that these regulations had 
been much neglected since the reign of Valerian. 

“Hist. August, p. 131. [Lampr. Alex. Sever, c. 49.] The ground had 
been public; and was now disputed between the society of Christians and that 
of butchers. 

“Constitut. Apoitol. u. 35. 
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private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury.*” But 
as long as the contributions of the Christian people were free and un¬ 
constrained, the abuse of their confidence could not be very frequent, 
and the general uses to which their liberality was appli^ reflected 
honour on the religious society, A decent portion was reserved for 
the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy; a sufficient sum was 
allotted for the expenses of the public worship, of which the feasts of 
love, the as they were called, constituted a very pleasing part. 

The whole remainder was the siicrcd patrimony of the poor. Accord¬ 
ing to the discretion of the bishop, it was distributed to support widows 
and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the aged of the community; to 
comfort strangers and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 
prisoners and captives, more especially when their sufferings had been 
occasioned by their firm attachment to the cause of religion.*^* A 
generous intercourse of charity united the most distant {)rovinces, and 
the smaller congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their 
more opulent brethren."" Such an institution, which paid less regard 
to the merit than to the distress of the object, very materially con¬ 
duced to the progress of Christianity. The pagans, who were actuated 
by a sense of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknow¬ 
ledged the benevolence, of the new sect.*^* The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hospitable bosom many 
of those unhappy persons whom the neglect of the world would have 
abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and of old age. There 
is some reason likewise to believe that great numbers of infants who, 
according to the inhuman practice of the times, had been exposed by 
their parents, were frequently rescued from death, baptised, educated, 
and maintained by the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of the 
public treasure."’ 

II. It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude from its 
communion and benefits such among its members as reject or violate 
those regulations which have been established by general consent. In 
the exercise of this power the censures of the Christian church were 
chiefly directed against scandalous anners, and particularly those who 
were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incontinence; against the authors, 
or the followers, of any heretical opinions which had been condemned 

*“ Cyprian cle Lapsis, p. 89 [p. 126, cd. Oxon.|. Epistol. 65. The charge 
is confirmed by the 19th and 20th canon of the council of Illiberis. 

’”See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, etc. 

‘"The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant brethrer 
is gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Huseb. I. iv. c. 23. 

’"See Lucian in Peregrin, [c. 13.J Julian {Epist. 49) seems mortified that 
the Christian charity maintains not only their own, but likewise the heathen 
poor. 

”* Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modern mission¬ 
aries, under the same circumstances. Above three thousand new-born infants 
are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. See Lt Comte, M^oires 
la Chine, and the Recherches sur les Chtnois et les Egyptieni, tom. i. p. 61. 
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by the judgment of the episcopal order; and against those unhappy 
persons who, whether from choice or from compulsion, had poJiuted 
themseives after their baptism by any act of idolatrous worship. The 
consequences of excommunication were of a temporal as well as a 
spiritual nature. The Christian against whom it was pronounced was 
deprived of any part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties both 
of religious and of private friendship were di^olved: he found himself 
a profane object of abhorrence to the persons whoip he the most 
esteemed, or by whom he had been the most tenderly beloved; and as 
far as an expulsion from a respectable society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, he was shunned or suspected by the 
generality of mankind. The situation of these unfortunate exiles was 
in itself very painful and melancholy; but, as it usually happens, their 
apprehensions far exceeded their sufferings. The benefits of the 
Christian communion were those of eternal life; nor could they erase 
from their minds the awful opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors 
by whom they were condemned the Deity had committed the keys of 
Hell and of J'aradise. The heretics, indeed, who might be supported 
by the consciousness of their intentions, and by the flattering hope that 
they alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured to 
regain, in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well 
as spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great society of 
Christians. But almost all those who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry were sensible of their fallen condition, and 
anxiously desirous of being restored to the benefits of the Christian 
communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two opposite 
opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive 
church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused them for ever, 
and without exception, the meanest place in the holy community which 
they had disgraced or deserted; and leaving ‘hem to the remorse of a 
guilty conscience, indulged them only with a faint ray of hope that 
the contrition of their life and death might possibly be accepted by the 
Supreme Being.”® A milder sentiment was embraced, in practice as 
well as in theory, by the purest and most respectable of the Christian 
churches.”' The gates of reconciliation and of heaven were seldom 
shut against the returning penitent; but a severe and solemn form of 
discipline was instituted, which, while it served to expiate his crime, 
might powerfully deter the spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, and clothed in 
sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, 

***The Montanists and the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion with 
the greatest rigour and obstinacy, found fhcmscli'cs at last in the number of 
excommunicated heretics. See the learned and copious Mosbeim, Seoul, ii. 
and lit. 

Dionysius ap. Euseb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de Lapsis. 
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imploring with tears the pardon of his offences, and soliciting the 
prayers of the faithful.**** If the fault was of a very heinous nature, 
whole years of penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction to the 
Divine justice: and it was alwa>'S by slow and painful gradations that 
the sinner, the heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into the bosom 
of the church. A sentence of perpetual excommunication was, however, 
reserved for some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and partic¬ 
ularly for the inexcusable relaj>ses of those penitents who had already 
exjierienced and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
According to the circumstances or the number of the guilt}', the exer¬ 
cise of the Christian discipline was varied by the discretion of the 
bishops. The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis were held about the 
same time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain; but their respective 
canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe a very different s()irit. 
The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, 
might obtain his pardon by a penance of seven years; and if he had 
seduced others to imitate his example, only three years more were 
added to the term of his exile. But the unhappy Spaniard who had 
committed the same offence was deprived of the hope of reconciliation 
even in the article (»f death; and his idolatry was placed at the head 
of a list of seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence no less 
terrible was })ronounced. Among these we may distinguish the inex¬ 
piable guilt of calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon.’*'* 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and rigour, the judicious 
dispensation of rewards and punishments, according to the maxims of 
policy as well as justice, constituted the human strength of the church. 
The bishops, whose paternal care extended itself to the government 
of both worlds, were sensible of the importance of these prerogatives; 
and, covering their ambition with the fair pretence of the love of 
order, they were jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline so 
necessary to prevent the desertion of those troops which had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the Cross, and whose numbers every 
day became more considerable. From the imperious declamations of 
Cyprian we should naturally conclude that the doctrines of excom¬ 
munication and penance formed the most essential part of religion; 
and that it was much less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to 
neglect the observance of the moral duties than to despise the censures 
and authority of their bishops. Sometimes we might imagine that we 
were listening to the voice of Moses, when he command^ the earth 

’“Cave’s Primitive Christianity, part ni. c. 5. The admirers of antiquitj 
regret the loss of this public penance. 

Sec in Dupin, Uibhoth^ue Ecclesiastique, tom. ii, p. 304-313, a short 
but rational exposition of the canons of those councils which were assembled 
in the first moments of tranquillity after the jiersecution of Diocletian. This 
persecution had been much less severely felt in Spain than in Galatia; a 
diiTerence which may, in some measure, account for the contrast of theii 
regulations. 
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lo open, and to swallow up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race 
which refused obedience to the priesthood of Aaron; and we should 
sometimes suppose that we heard a Romzm consul a«^serting the majesty 
of the republic, and declaring his inflexible resolution lo enforce the 
rigour of the laws. “ If such irregularities are suffered with impunity, ” 
(it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his col¬ 
league), “ if such irregularities are suffered, there is an end of episcopal 
vigour;*^" an end of the sublime and divine power of governing the 
Church; an end of Christianity itself.” Cyprian had renounced those 
temporal hon(Jurs which it is probable he would never have obtained; 
hut the acquisition of such absolute command over the consciences and 
understanding of a congregation, however obscure or despised by the 
world, is more truly grateful to the pride of the human heart than 
the jX)Sse.ssion of the most despotic power imposed by arms and 
conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this imporlimt, though perhaps tedious, inquiry, I 
have attempted to display the secondary causes which so efficaciously 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If among these causes we 
have discovered any artificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, 
or any mixture of error and passion, it cannot appear surprising that 
mankind should l)e the most sensibly affected by such motives as were 
suited to their imiierfecl nature. It was by the aid of these causes— 
e.xclusive zeal, the immediate expectation of another world, the claim 
of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the con'^litution of the 
primitive church—that Christianity spread itself with so much success 
in the Roman empire. To the first of these the Christians were 
indebted for their invincible valour, which disdained to capitulate with 
the enemy whom they were rc.solved to vanquish. 'I'he three succeeding 
causes supplied their valour with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, directed their arms, and gave their 
efforts that irresistible weight which even a small band of well-traineci 
and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed over an undisciplined 
multitude, ignorant of the subject and careless of the event of the 
war. In the various religions of Polytheism, some wandering fanatics 
of Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves lo the credulous super¬ 
stition of the populace, were perhaps the only order of priests^” that 
derived their whole support and credit from their sacerdotal profession, 
and were very deeply affected by a personal concern for the safety 
or prosperity of their tutelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, 
both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for the most part, men of 
a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who received, as an honourable 
distinction, the care of a celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, 

‘"Cyprian Epist. 69 {59], 

‘"The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priests of the Syrian goddess 
are very humorously described by Apuleius, in the eighth lxx)k of his Meta¬ 
morphoses. 
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exhibited, very frequently at their own ex|)ensc, the sacred games/^* 
and with cold indifference performed the ancient riles, according to 
the laws and fashion of their country. As they were engaged in the 
ordinary occupations of life, their zeal and devotion were seldom 
animated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an ecclesiastical 
character. Confined to their respective temples and cities, they 
remained without any connection of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of 
the college of ponliff.s, and of the emperor, thtw civil magistrates con¬ 
tented themseh'es with the easy task of maintaining in peace and 
dignity the general worship (jf mankind. We have already seen how 
\ari()u.«, how loose, and how uncertain were the religious senlimenls of 
J'olylheists. 'Fhey were abandoned, almost without control, to the 
natural workings of a superstitious fancy. The accidental circumstances 
of their life and situation determined the object as well as the degree of 
their devotion: and as long as their adoration was succes'-ively pros¬ 
tituted to a thousand deities, it was jwarccly possible that their heart? 
could be su.sceplible of a very sincere or lively passion for :;n\’ of them. 

\\*hcn ('hristianity apfvarcd in the world, even these faint and 
imperfect impressions had lost much of their original power. Human 
reason, which by its unassisted strength is incapable of perceiving the 
mysteries of faith, had already obtained an easy triunifih over the 
folly of Paganism; and when Tertullian or I.aclantius employ their 
labours in exposing its falsehood and extravagance, they are obliged to 
transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The con¬ 
tagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused far beyond the 
number of their readers. The fashion of incredulity was communi¬ 
cated from the philosopher to the man of pleasure or business, from 
the noble to the plebeian, and from the master to the menial slave 
who waited at hi.s table, and who eagerly listened to the freedom of 
his conversation. On public occasions the philreophic part of mankind 
affected to treat wnth respect and decency the religious institutions of 
their country, but their secret contempt penetrated through the thin 
and awkward disguise; and even the people, when they discovered that 
their deities were rejected and derided by those whose rank or under¬ 
standing they were accustomed to reverence, were filled with doubts 
and apprehensions concerning the truth of those doctrines to which 
they had yielded the most implicit belief. The decline of ancient 
prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of human kind to the 
danger of a painful and comfortless situation. A state of scepticism 

''*Thc office of Asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequently mentioned 
in Aristides, the Inscriptions, etc. It was annual and eicrtive. None but 
the vainest citizens could desire the honour; none but the most wealthy could 
support the expense. Sec in the Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 200 [Epist. Eccl. 
Smyrn. de Martyrio Polycarpi, c. 12], with how much indifference Philip the 
Asiarch conducted himself m the martyrdom of Polycarp, There were like¬ 
wise Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, etc. 
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and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the practice 
of superstition is so congenial to the multitude that, if they are forcibly 
awakened, they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. Their 
love of the marvellous and supernatural, their curiosity with regard 
to future events, and their strong propensity to extend their hopes 
and fears beyond the limits of the visible world, were the principal 
causes which favoured the establishment of Polytheism. So urgent 
on the vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any system 
of mythology will most probably be succeeded by the introduction 
of some other mode of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon have occupied the deserted temples of 
Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Provi¬ 
dence had not interposed a genuine revelation fitted to inspire the 
most rational esteem and conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was 
adorned with all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the 
veneration of the people. In their actual disposition, as many were 
almost disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but equally suscep¬ 
tible and desirous of a devout attachment, an object much less deserving 
would have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, and 
to gratify the uncertain eagerness of their passions. Those who are 
inclined to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment 
the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its 
success was not still more rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that the con¬ 
quests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of Christianity. In the 
second chapter of this work we have attempted to explain in what 
manner the most civilised provinces of Europe, Asia, and .Africa were 
united under the dominion of one sovereign, and gradually connected 
by the most intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of language. The 
Jews of Palestine, who had fondly expected a temporal deliverer, gave 
io cold a reception to the miracles of the divine prophet, that it was 
found unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, any Hebrew 
gospel.'” The authentic histories of the actions of Christ were com¬ 
posed in the Greek language, at a considerable distance from Jerusalem, 
and after the Gentile converts were grown extremely numerous.'” As 
soon as those histories were translated into the Latin tongue they were 
perfectly intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular versions were 
afterwards made. The public highways, which had been constructed 
[or the use of the legions, opened an easy passage lor the Christian 

“The modem critics are not disposed to believe what the fathers almost 
onanimously assert, that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of which 
only the Greek translation is extant It seems, however, dangerous to reject 
their testimony. 

Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rome, and Ephesus. See Min, Prolegomena ad. Nov. Testament 
and Dr, Lardner's fair and extensive collection, voL xv. 
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missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity 
of Spain or Britain; nor did those spiritual conquerors encounter any 
of the obstacles which usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country. There is the strongest reason 
to believe that before the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the 
faith of Christ had been preached in every province, and in all the 
great cities of the empire: but the foundation of the several congrega-' 
tions, the numbers of the faithful who composed them, and their 
proportion to the unbelieving multitude, are now buried in obscurity 
or disguised by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect circumstances, 
however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the increase of 
the Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the 
West, we shall now proceed to relate, without neglecting the real or 
imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the Roman 
empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the Ionian 
sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle of tlie Gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the Gospel, which he had 
scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently cultivated by his disciples; 
and it sliould seem that, during the two first centuries, the most con¬ 
siderable body of Christians was contained within those limits. Among 
the societies which were instituted in Syria, none were more ancient or 
more illustrious than those of Damascus, of Beroea or Aleppo, and of 
Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the Apocalypse had described 
and immortalised the seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, Thyatira,*^'* Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their 
colonies were soon diffused qyer that populous country. In a very early 
period, the islands of C)^rus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the new religion; and 
Christian republics were soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of 
Sparta, and of Athens.*'^® The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic 
churches allowed a sufficient space of time for their increase and multi¬ 
plication; and even the swarms of Gn<»tics and other heretics serve to 
display the flourishing condition of the orthodox church, since the 
appellation of heretics has always been applied to the less numerous 
party. To these domestic testimonies we may add the confession, 
the complaints, and the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves. 
From the writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, 
and who describes their manners in the most lively colours, we may 

“The Alogians (Epiphanius dc H*res. 51 fp. 455. cd. Paris, 1632)) dis¬ 
puted the genuineness of the Apocalypse, bemuse the church of Thyatira 
was not yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself 
from the difficulty by ingeniously supposing that St John wrote in the spirit 
of prophecy. See A^uzit, Discours sur TApocalypse. 

^Tbe epistles of Ignatius and Dionj^ius (ap. Euseb. Iv. 23) point out 
many churches in Asia and Greece. That of Athens seems to have been on* 
of the least flourishing. 
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Jearn that, under the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus 
was filled with Epicureans and Christians}^^ Within fourscore years 
after the death of Christ,’■*'* the humane Pliny laments the magnitude 
of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very curious 
epistle to the emperor Trajan he affirms that the temples were almost 
deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and 
that the superstition had not only infected the cities, but had even 
spread itse/f info the villages and the open country of Pontus and 
liithynia.”'” 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions or of 
the motives of those writers who cither celebrate or lament the progress 
of Christianity in the East, it may in general be observed that none of 
them have left us any grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in those provinces. One 
circumstance, hetwever, has been fortunately preserved, which seems 
to cast a mure distinct light on this obscure but interesting subject. 
Under the reign of Theodosius, after Christianity had enjoyed, during 
more than sixty yearn, the sunshine of Imperial favour, the ancient 
and illustrious church of Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand 
pers(uis, three thousand of whom were supported out of the public 
oblations.’*"’ The splendour and dignity of the queen of the East, 
the acknowledged populousnK^s of Ciesarea, Selcucia, and Alexandria, 
and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
earthquake which affiicled Antioch under the elder Justin,’'' are so 
many convincing proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was 
not less than half a million, and that the Christians, however multiplied 
by zeal and power, did not exceed a fifth part of that great city. How 
different a proportion must we adopt when we compare the persecuted 
with the triumphant church, the West with the East, remote villages 
with populous towns, and countries recently converted to the faith 
with the place where the believers first received the appellation of 
Christians! It must not, however, be dissembled that, in another 
passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are indebted for this useful informa¬ 
tion, computes the multitude of the faithful as even superior to that 
of the Jews and Pagans.*"- But the solution of this apparent difficulty 

“’Lucian in Alexandre, c. 25. Christianitj’, l)ovve\cr, mu';! have been very 
imcquaDy disused over Pontus; since, in the middle of the third century, 
there were no more than seventeen liclicvcrs in the extensive diocese of Neo- 
Cxsarea. Sec M. de Tillemont. Memoires Ecclcsiast. tom. iv. ji, 675. from 
Basil and Gregory of Ny.ssa. who Mere themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

‘“According to the ancient>. Jesus Christ suffered under the con.sulship of 
the two Gemini, iii the year 29 of our present era. Piiny was sent into 
Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the j’car no. 

Phil. Epist. X. 97. 

Chrj-sostom. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658, 810 [edit. Savil. ii. 422, 529]. 

“’John Malala, tom. ii. p. 144 [ed. Oxon.; p. 420. ed. Bonn]. He draws 
the same conclusion with regard to the populousncss of .\ntioch. 

Chrj'sostom. tom. i. p. 592. I am indebted for these passages, though 
not for my inference, to the teamed Dr. Lardncr. Credibility of the Gospet 
Histon*. vol. xii. o. ^770. 
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is easy and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a parallel between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch: between the 
list of Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the 
list of citizens who had a ri^ht to share the public liberality Slaves, 
strangers, and infants wore comprised in the former; they were excluded 
from the latter. 

The c.xtensive commerce of .Vlexandria, and its proximity to Palestine, 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was at first embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeulce, or Es.senians, of the lake Mareotis. a 
Jewish sect which had abated much of its reverence for the Mc^saic 
ceremonies. The austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excom¬ 
munications, tliC (‘(immunity of the love of celibacy, their zeal 

for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the purity of their faith, 
already offered a \'cry lively image of the primitive di.'.cipline."" It 
w'as in the school of Alexandria that the Christian theology appears 
to have assumed a regular and scienlitkal form; ajid when Hadrian 
visited Egyi>t, he found a church comp(ised (»f Jews and of Greeks, 
sufficienliy imi-iorlant to attract the notice of that inquisitive prince."'^ 
But the progress of Christianity was for a long time confined within 
the limits of a single city, which was itself a foreign colony, and till the 
close of the secemd century the predecessors of Hemctrius were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops were consecrated 
by the hands of Demetrius, and the number was increased to twenty 
by his successor Heraclas.”’^ The body of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of tem|)er,"’'‘ entertained the 
new doctrine wjLh coldness and reluctance; and even in the lime of 
Origen it was rare to meet with an Eg\T)tian who had surmounted his 

[W iih regard to this, Mjiman .says that the stalcnicjits of Chrysoslont with 
regard to tiic puinilatiou of Antiuch, whaleur may he their accuracy, are 
licrtectly C(.>tisi>tetit in one pasMgc he reckons the population at 200.(xki In 
a second the Chnsnan.s at 100,000. In a third he states that t!w Christians 
formed mure than lialf the pojmlation. Gibbon has neglected to notice the 
first pas.sagc, and has drawn his estimate of the population of Antiocii from 
other sources. The 30ou maintained by alms were widows and virgins alone. 
-O. S.j 

Itasnagc, Histoire des Juifs, 1 . in c. 20, 21, 22, 2X has examined with 
tlie mt)St cniical accuracy the curious treatise of Philo which de.scnlies the 
Thcra])euia'. iiy ]>ruving that it was composed as early as the lime <jf .'\ugu‘'tus 
Basnage has dcnion.straled, in spite of Eusebius (1 ii. c. 17), and a croud of 
modern Catliolics, that the Thcreiieuta? were neither Christians nnr monks. It 
still remaiiiS probable that the>' changed their name, pre.scrvc<i their manners, 
adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually Ijecame the fathers of the 
Egyptian Ascetics. 

’'■*Scc a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan History, p. 245. [Vopisc. 
Saturn, c. i.) 

For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot’s History, 
p. 24, etc. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eutychius (Anna!, 
tom. j. p. 332, Vers. Pocock), and its internal evidence would alone l>e a suf¬ 
ficient answer to all the objections which Bishop Pearson has urged in the 
Vindiciae Ignatiana. 

‘"Ammian. Marcellin, xxii. 16. 
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early prejudices in favour of the sacred animals of his country.'" As 
soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of those 
barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion; the cities of Egypt were 
filled with bishops, and the deserts of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into the 
capacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odious, whoever 
was guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity of that immense 
capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. In such a various conflux 
of nations, every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, every founder, 
whether of a virtuous or a criminal association, might easily multiply 
his disciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the time of 
the accidental persecution of Nero, are represented by Tacitus as 
already amounting to a very great multitude,"'’ and the language of 
that great historian is almost similar to the style employed by Livy, 
when he relates the introduction and the suppression of the rites of 
Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awakened the severity of the 
senate, it was likewise apprehended that a very great multitude, as it 
were another people, had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 

A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated that the offenders did not 
exceed seven thousand; a number indeed sufficiently alarming when 
considered as the obj'ect of public justice.'”" It is with the same candid 
allowance that we should interpret the vague expressions of Tacitus, 
and in a former instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds 
of deluded fanatics who had forsaken the established worship of the 
gods. The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first and most 
populous of the empire; and we are possessed of an authentic record 
which attests the state of religion in that city about the middle ot 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, 
at that time, consisted of a bi^op, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, 
as many sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, exorcists, 
and porters. The number of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, 
who were maintained by the oblations of the faithful, amounted 
to fifteen hundred."” From reason, as well as from the analogy of 
Antioch, we may venture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. The populousness of that great capital cannot perhaps 
be exactly ascertained; but the most modest calculation will not surely 
reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the Christians 
might constitute at the most a twentieth part."' 

Origen contra Celsum, L i. p. 40 [c, 52, tom. i. p. 368, ed. Bened.] 

Ingens multitudo is the expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

'"T. Lie. xxxix. 13, 15, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the horror and 
consternation of the senate on the discovery ot the Bacchanalians, whose 
depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 

Eusebius, I. vi. c. 43. The Latin translator (M. de Valois) has thought 
proper to reduce the number of presbyters to forty-four. 

'"This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor to the rest of the 
people was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, p. 168), and is 
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The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge of 
Christianity from the same source which had diffused among them 
the language, the sentiments, and the manners of Rome, In this more 
important circumstance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually fash¬ 
ioned to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstanding the many 
favourable occasions which might invite the Roman missionaries to 
visit their Latin provinces, it was late before they passed either the 
sea or the Alps;”- nor can we discover in those great countries any 
assured traces either of faith or of persecution that ascend higher than 
the reign of the Antonines.”- The slow progress of the Gospel in the 
cold climate of Gaul was extremely different from the eagerness with 
which it seems to have been received on the burning sands of Africa. 
The African Christians soon formed one of the principal members of 
the primitive church. The practice introduced into that province of 
appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and very fre¬ 
quently to the most obscure villages, contributed to multiply the 
splendour and importance of their religious societies, which during the 
course of the third century were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, 
directed by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, 
we must content ourselves with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
■Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of Lyons and Vienne; 
and even as late as the reign of Decius we are assured that in a few 
cities only—Arles, Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and 
Paris—some scattered churches were supported by the devotion of a 
small number of Christians.”* Silence is indeed very consistent with 
devotion; but as it is seldom compatible with zeal we may perceive and 
lament the languid state of Christianity in those provinces which had 
exchanged the Celtic for the Latin tongue, since they did not, during 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer. 

approved by Moyle (vol. it p. 151). They were both unacquainted with 
the passage of Chrysostom, which converts tlieir conjecture almost into a 
fact. 

“'Scrius trans Alpes, religione Dei suscepta. .Sulpicius Severus, 1 , 11. [p. 
383, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1647]. With regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapulam, 
c. 3. It is imagined that the Scyllitan martyrs were the first (Acta Sincera 
Ruinart. p. 34). One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a 
Christian. Apolog. p. 496, 497, edit. Delphin. 

"*Tum primum intra Gallias martyria visa. Sulp. Severus,_ I. 11. [ 1 . c.] 
These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eusebius, v. i. Tillemont, 
Mem, Ecclesiast, tom. ii. p. 316. According to the Donatists, whose assertion 
is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, Africa was the last 
of the provinces which received the GospeL Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. 
i. p. 754, 

"‘Rarse in aliquibus civitatibus ecclasiae, paucorum Christianorum devo- 
tione, resurgerent. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours, I. i. c. Mos- 
heim, p. 207, 449, There is some reason to believe that, in the beginning of 
the fourth century, the extensive dioceses of Liege, of Treves, and of Coiomt, 
composed a single bishopric, which had been very recently founded. Sea 
M^oires de Tillemont, tom. vi. part 1 p. 43, 411. 
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From Caul which claimed a just pre-eminence of learning and author¬ 
ity over ail the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the 
Gospel was more fainlJy reflected on the remote provinces of Spain and 
Britain; and if we may credit the vehement assertions of Terlullian. 
they had already received the first rays of the faith when he addressed 
his Apology to the magistrates of the emperor Severusd'”’ But the 
obscure and imperfect origin of the western churches of Europe has 
been so negligently recrirded, that, if we would relate the time and 
manner of their foundation, we must supply the silence of antiquity by 
those legends which avarice or superstition long afterwards dictated to 
the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.Of these holy 
romances, that of the apostle St. James can alone, by its singular ex¬ 
travagance. deserve to be mentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of 
the lake of Gennesarelh, he was transformed into a valorous knight, 
who charg(‘d at the head of the Spanish cliivalry in their battles against 
the Moors. The gravest historians have celebrated his exploits; the 
miraculous shrine of Compostella displayed his pow'cr; and the sword 
of a militaty order, asasled by the terrors of the Inquisition, was 
sufficient to remove every objection of profane criticism.’'' 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman empire: 
and, according to the primitive fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, 
the new religion, within a century after the death of its Divine Author, 
had already visited every part of the gl<ibe. “ 'I'here exists not, ' says 
Justin Martyr, “a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any other 
race of men, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may be dis¬ 
tinguished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell 
under tents, or wander about in covered wagg<ms. among whom prayers 
are not offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus to the hfilber and 
Creator of all things.”’"'* But this splendid exaggeration, which even 
at present it would be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real 
stale of mankind, can be considered only as the rash sally of a devout 
but careless writer, the measure of whose belief w'as regulated by that 
of his wishes. Rut neither the belief nor the wishes of the fathers caji 
alter the truth of history. It will still remain an undoubted fact that 
the barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who afterwards subverted the 
Roman monarchy, were involved in the darkness of paganism; and 

”^The date of TertuUian's Apologj' is fixed, in a dissertation of Mosheim, 
to the year 198. {Rather 199.—S.j 

‘'"In the fifteenth century there were a few who had cither inclination or 
courage to question whether Joseph of Anmaihea founded tiie monastery of 
Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopaguc preferred the residence 
of Pans to that of Athens. 

’’’The .stupendous metamorphosis was jicrfornied in the ninth century. See 
Mariana (.Hist. Hispan. 1 . \u. c. 13, tom. i. p. 285. edit. Hag. Com. 1733), 
who. in every sense, imitates Livy; and the honest detection of the legend 
of St. James by Dr. Geddes, Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 221. 

’"Justin Mart>T, Dialog, cum Tryphon. p. 341 fc. 117, p. 211, cd. Benedf. 
Irenxus adv. Haercs. 1 . i. e. lO. Tertullian adv. Jud. c. 7. See Mosheim. p. 203. 
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that even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, or of Ethiopia, was 
not attempted with any degree of success till the sceptre was in the 
hands of an orthodox emperor.**® Before that tinn* the various acci¬ 
dents of war and commerce might indeed diffuse an imi^erfect knowl¬ 
edge of the (jospel among the tribes of Caledonia,aju! among the 
borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, and the EuphralcsJ*'' Beyond the 
last-mentioned ri\er. Edessa was distinguished by a firm and early ad¬ 
herence to the faith.* ’- From I-xiessa the principles of Christianity were 
easily introduced into the Gri*ek and ^'vrian cities which obeyed the 
successors of Artaxerxes: hut they d(> not apiiear to hav’c ina<le any deep 
impression on the minds of the I’crsians, wliose religious system, by the 
labours of a well-disciplined order of priests, had been constructeti with 
much more art and solidity than the uncertain mylliology of Greece 
and Rome.*'*' 

From this impartial though ini[x*rfecl survey of the ]>rogress of ('hris- 
tianily, it may perhaps .seem pro!)able that the number of its prose¬ 
lytes has been excessively magnified by fear on the one side, and by 
devotion on the other. According to the irreproachable testimony of 
Origen,*''* the projxirtion of the faithful was very inconsiderable, when 
compared with the multitude of an unbelieving world; but, as we are 
left without any distinct information, it is impossible to determine, and 
it is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians. The most favourable calculation, however, that can be deduced 
from the examples of Antioch and of Rome will not permit us to imag¬ 
ine that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the empire had 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the Cross before the important. 

See the fourth century of Mosheim’s History of the Church. Many, 
though very confused circumstances, that relate to the conver.«:i<jn of Iberia 
and Armenia, may be found m Moses of Chorenc, 1 li. c. 78-89. 

According to Tcrtulhan, the Christian faith had jicnelratcd into jiarls of 
liritain inaccessible to the Roman arms. About a century afterwards, Ossian, 
the son of Fingal, is said to have dnsputed, in his c.xtremc rjld age, with one 
of the foreign missionaries, and the dispute is stili extant in verse, and in the 
Erse language. See Mr. Maepherson’s Dissertation on the Antiquity of Os- 
sian’s Poems, p. 10. 

The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign of Gallineus, carried away 
great numbers of captives; some of whom were Christians, and became mis¬ 
sionaries. See Tillcmont, M^oires Ecclesiast. tom. Iv. p. 44 - 

”*The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is. affords a deci.sj\e proof that 
many years before Eusebius wrote his history the greatest part of the in¬ 
habitants of Pidessa had embraced Christianity. Their rivals, the citizens 
of Carrhae, adhered, on the contrary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as 
the sixth century. 

“According to Bardesancs (ap. Euseb. Praepar. Evangel.), there were some 
Christians in Persia before the end of the second century. In the time of 
Constantine (see his epistle to Sapor {Euseb.}. Vit. 1 . iv. c. 13) they com¬ 
posed a flourishing church. Consult Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichiisraft 
tom. i. p. 180, and the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani. 

“Origen contra Celsum, 1 . viii. p. 424 {c. 69, tom. i. p, 794 . cd. Bened.J. 
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conversion of Constantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, and of 
union, seemed to multiply their numbers; and the same causes which 
contributed to their future increase served to render their actual strength 
more apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, whilst a few persons 
are distinguished by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the body 
of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, and poverty. The 
Christian religion, which addressed itself to the whole human race, must 
consequently collect a far greater number of proselytes from the lower 
than from the superior ranks of life. This innocent and natural circum¬ 
stance has been improved into a very odious imputation, which seems 
to be less strenuously denied by the apologists than it is urged by the 
adversaries of the faith; that the new sect of Christians was almost 
entirely composed of the dregs oi the populace, of peasants and me¬ 
chanics, (T boys and women, of beggars and slaves, the last of whom 
might sometimes introduce the missionaries into the rich and noble 
families to which they belonged. The^ obscure teachers {such was 
the charge of malice and infidelity) are as mule in public as they are 
loquacious and dogmatical in private. WTiilst they cautiously avoid 
the dangerous encounter of philosophers, they mingle with the rude 
and illiterate crowd, and insinuate them^jlves into those minds whom 
their age, their sex, or their education has the best disposed to receive 
the impression of superstitious terrors.’'^'’ 

This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a faint resemblance, 
betrays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, the pencil of an 
enemy. As the humble faith of Christ diffused itself through the world, 
it was embraced by several persons who derived some consequence from 
the advantages of nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an elo¬ 
quent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philosopher.^^® 
Justin Martyr had sought divine knowledge in the schools of Zeno, of 
Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, before he fortunately was ac¬ 
costed by the old man, or rather the angel, who turned his attention to 
the study of the Jewish prophets.'"’ Clemens of Alexandria had ac¬ 
quired much various reading in the Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin, 
language. Julius Africanus and Origen possessed a very considerable 
share of the learning of their times; and although the style of Cyprian 
is very different from that of Lactantius, we might almost discover that 
both those writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. Even the 
study of philosophy was at length introduced among the Christians, 

Minucius FcHx, p. 8 fed. Lugd. B. 1652!, with VVowerus’s notes. Celsus 
ap. Origen, 1 . iii. p. 138, 142 [c. 4Q. tom. i. p. 479, ed. Bened.]. Julian ap. 
Cyril. 1 . ri. p. edit. Spanheim. 

“*Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3. Hierooytn. Epist 83. [Ep. 70, tom. i. p. 424, 
ed. Vallars.} 

*The story is prettily told in Justin's Dialogues. Tillemont (Mim. iic- 
ciiaiast. tom. ii. p. 384), who r^tes it after him, is sure that the old man 

was a disguised angel. 
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but it was not always productive of the most salutary effects; knowl¬ 
edge was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the descrip¬ 
tion which was designed for the followers of Artemon may. w’ith equal 
propriety, be applied to the various sects that resisted the successors of 
the apostles. “ They presume to alter the holy Scriptures, to abandon 
the ancient rule of faith, and to form their opinions according to the 
subtile precepts of logic. The science of the church is neglected for the 
study of geometry, and tlicy lose sight of heaven while they are employed 
in measuring the earth. Euclid is perpetually in their hands. Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are the objects of their admiration; and they express 
an uncommon reverence for the works of Galen. Their errors are 
derived from the abuse <jf the arts and sciences of the infidels, and they 
corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel by the refinements of human 
rea.son.”Nor can it be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always separated from the profession of Chris¬ 
tianity. Several Roman citizens were brought before the tribunal of 
riiny, and he soon discovered that a great number of persons of rvrry 
order of men in Bitbynia had deserted the religion of their ancestors.'*® 
His unsuspected te.stimony may, in this instance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he addresses himself to 
the fears as ivell as to the humanity of the proconsul of .Africa, by 
assuring him that if he persists in his cruel intentions he must decimate 
Cartilage, and that he will find among the guilty many persons of his 
own rank, senators and matrons of noblest extraction, and the friends 
or relations of his most intimate friends.’"" Jt appears, however, that 
about forty years afterwards the emperor Valerian was persuaded of 
the truth of this assertion, since in one of his rescripts he evidently sup¬ 
poses that senators, Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were engaged 
in the Christian sect.'"' The church still continued to increase its out¬ 
ward splendour as it lost its interna! purity; and, in the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian, the palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, concealed a 
multitude of Christians, who endeavoured to reconcile the interests of 
the present with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or too recent 
in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and obscurity 
which has been so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes of Christian- 

'** Eusebius, V. 28. It may be hoped that none, except the heretics, gave oc' 
casion to the complaint of Cclsus (ap. Origen, 1 . n. p. 77 fc. 27. tom. i. p, 
411, ed. Bened.j), that the Christians were perpetually correcting and altering 
their Gospels. 

Plin. Epist. X. 97. Fuerunt alh similis amentia, civej Romani. . . . Muhi 
cnim omnis aetatis. omnis ordtnts, utriusquz sexiss, et jam vocantur in pericu- 
lum et vocabuntur. 

“•Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet even hU rhetoric rises no higher than to 
claim a tenth part of Carthage. 

•Cyprian. Epist. 79 f8o]. 
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Instead of employing in our defence the fictions of later ages, 
ic will be more prudent to convert the occasion of scandal into a subject 
of edifjcatjon. Our serious thou/^hts will suggest to us that the apostles 
themselves were chosen by Providence among the fishermen of Galilee, 
and that, the lower we depress the temporal condition of the first Chris¬ 
tians, the more reason we shall find to admire their merit and success. 
Jt is incumbent on us diligently to remember that the kingdom of 
heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and that minds afflicted 
by calamity and the contempt of mankind cheerfully listen to the di¬ 
vine promise of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the fortunate 
are satisfied with the possession of this world; and the wise abuse in 
doubt and dispute their vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of suih reflections to comfort us for the loss of 
some illustrious characters, which in our eyes might have seemed the 
most worthy of the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the 
slave Kpictelu.s, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 
in which they flourislied, and exalt the dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective stations, either in active or contem- 
(ilative life; their excellent understandings were improved by study; 
phiiosofihy had purified their minds from the prejudices of the popular 
superstition; and their days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the 
practice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise 
than of concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Christian 
system. Their language or their silence equally discover their contempt 
for tire growing sect which in their time had diffused itself over the 
Roman empire. Those among them who condescend to mention the 
Christians consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, 
who exacted an implicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, with¬ 
out being able to produce a single argument that could engage the 
attention of men of sense and learning.’®^ 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers perused 
the apologies which the primitive Christians repeatedly published in 

[This enumeration ought to be increased by the names of several Pagans 
converted at tlie dawn ot Christianity, and whose cojnersion weakens the 
rcproacli which Gibbon appears to supiKirl. Such are the Proconsul Sergius 
Paulus, converted at Paphos (Acts xiii. 7-12); Dionysius, the Arcopagitc 
converted witii Damaris and others at -Athens (Acts xvii. 34); several persons 
at the court of Nero (Philip iv. 22); Erastus, received at Corinth (Rom. 
xvi. 23) some Asiarchs (Acts xix. 31), and the philosophers, Tatian, .^thena- 
goras, Thcophilus of .Antioch, Hegesippus, Melito, Mihiades, PantTnus, Am- 
monius, and others, all distinguished for their outstanding genius and learn¬ 
ing.—0. S.l 

*‘*Dr. Lardner, in his first and second volumes of Jewish and Christian 
testimonies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Tacitus, 
of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps of Epictetus (for it is doubtful 
whether that philosopher means to speak of the Christians). The new sect 
vs totally unnoticed bv Seneca, tha elder Plin)', and Plutarch. 
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behalf of themselves and of ihcir religion; but ii is murh to be lamented 
that such a cause was not defended by abler advocates. They e.xpose 
with superfluous wit and eloquence the extravagance (sf Polytheism 
They interest our compassion by displaying the innocence and .suffer¬ 
ings of their injured brethren. Hut when they would demonstrate the 
divine origin of Christianity, they insist much more slrt)ngly on the 
predictions which announced, than on the miracles which accompanied, 
the appearance of the Messiah. Their favourite argument miglu serve 
to edify a Christian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the 
other acknowledge the authority of those prophecies, and both arc 
obliged, with devout reverence, to search for their sense and their ac¬ 
complishment. Hut this mode of persuasion loses much of its weight 
and influence when it is addressed to those who neither understand nor 
resj^ecl the Mosaic dispensation and the pnjphclic style.In the un¬ 
skilful hands of Justin and of the succeeding ajxflogists. the sublime 
meaning of the Hebrew oracles eva|x>rates in distant tyj>es, affected 
conceits, and cold allegories; and even their authenticity was rendered 
suspicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries 
which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,were 
obtruded on him as of equal value with the genuine inspirations of 
Heaven. The adoption of fraud and sophistry in the defence of reve¬ 
lation loo often reminds us of the injudicious conduct of those* poets 
who load their invulnerable heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome 
and brittle armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and 
philosophic world to those evidences which were presented by the hand 
of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their senses? During the 
age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine 
which they preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The 
lame walked, the blind saw, the sick w'ere healed, the dead were raised, 
de'emons were expelled, and the laws of Nature were frequently sus¬ 
pended for the benefit of the church. Bui the sages of Greece and 
Rome turned aside from the aw'ful spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary 
occupations of life and study, appeared unconscious of any alterations 
in the moral or physical government of the world. Under the reign 

the famous prophec)- of the Seventy Weeks had }>ecn alleged to a 
Roman philosoplicr, would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, “ Qti.x 
tandem ista auguralio cst, annorum potius quam aut mcnsium aul dieriim?” 
De Divinatione, ii. 30. Observe with what irreverence Lucian fin .Mexandro, 
c. 13), and his friend Ccisus, ap. Origen ( 1 . vih (c. 14I p. 327), express them¬ 
selves concerning the Hebrew prophets. 

‘“The philosophers, who derided the more ancient predictions of the Sihyls. 
would easily have detected the Jcwi.sh and Christian forgeries, which have 
been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, from Justin Martyr fn Lartantius. 
When the Sibylline verses had performed their appointed taslc. they like the 
system of the millennium, W'ere quietly l^id aside. The Christian Sibyl had 
unluckily fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 195, A. U. C. 948. 
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of Tiberius, the whole earth,or at least a celebrated province of the 
Roman empire,was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited the 
wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without 
notice in an age of science and history.^®** It happened during the 
lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the 
immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence, of the prodigy. 
Each of these philosophers, in a laborious'work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, 
which his indefatigable curiosity could collect.’®® Both the one and 
the other have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon to which 
the mortal eye has been witness since the creation of the globe. A 
distinct chapter of Pliny is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary 
nature and unusual duration; but he contents himself with describing 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of Caesar, when, 
during the greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and 
without splendour. This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be 
compared with the preternatural darkness of the Passion, had been al¬ 
ready celebrated by most of the poets'*®’ and historians of that mem¬ 
orable age.^’* 


CHAPTER XVT (180-313 A.D.) 


The Conduct of the Roman Go 7 .'erttmcnt tozcards the Christians, from the 
Reign of Nero to that of Constantine 

Ip we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the sanc¬ 
tity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as austere lives of 
the greater number of those who during the first ages embraced the 
faith of the Gospel, we should naturally suppose that so benevolent a 

'"The fatiiers, as they are dravin out in battle array by Dom Calmet (Dis¬ 
sertations sur la Bible, tom. iii. p. 295-308). seem to cover the whole eartli 
with darkness, in which they arc followed by most of the modems. 

Origen ad Matth. c. 27. and a few modern critics, Beza, Le Clcrc, Lardncr, 
etc., are desirous of confining it to the land of Judea. 

The celebrated passage of I’hicgon is now wisely alwndoned. When 
Tertullian assures the Pagans that the mention of the prodigy is found in 
Arcanis (not Arcliivis) vestris (see his Apolog>’, c. 21). he probably appeals 
to the Sibylline verses, which relate it exactly in the words of the Gospel. 

“• Seneca Qusst. Natur. 1 . i. 15, vi. l, vii. 17. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . ii. 

” Plin. Hist. Natur. ii. 30. 

“ Virgil. Georgic. i. 466. Tibullus, ii. 5, 75. Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 782. 
Lucan. Pharsal. i. 535. The last of these poets places this prodigy before 
the civil war. 

“See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xrv. 12 [J 3]. 
Plutarch in Csesar. fc. 69] p. 471. Appian. Bell. Civil. 1 , iv. Dion (Cassius, 
1 . xlv. fc. 17] p. 43T. Julius Obsequens, c. 128. His little treatise is an 
abstract of Livy’s prodigies. 
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doctrine would have been received with due reverence even by the 
unbelieving world; that the learned and the polite, however they might 
deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; 
and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would have protected 
an order of men who yielded the most passive ol>edience to the laws, 
though they declined the active cares of w'ar and gfjvernment. If. on 
the other hand, we recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, 
as it was invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the in¬ 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the Roman senate and 
emperors, we are at a loss to discover what new offence the Christians 
had committed, what new provocation could exasperate the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and w'hat new motives cimld urge tlie Roman 
princes, w’ho beheld without concern a thousand hjrms of religion 
subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punish¬ 
ment on any part of their subjects who had chosen for themselves a 
singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed 
a more stern and intolerant character to oppt^se the progress of 
Christianity. About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his 
innocent disciples were punish^ with death by the sentence of a 
proconsul of the most amiable and philosophic character, and according 
to the laws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom and justice 
of his general administration. The apologies which were repeatedly 
addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most paretic 
complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the dictates and solicited 
the liberty of conscience, were alone, among all the subjects of the 
Roman empire, excluded from the common benefits of their auspicious 
government. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded 
with care; and from the time that Christianity was invested with the 
supreme power, the governors of the church have been no less diligently 
employed in displaying the cruelty, than in imitating the conduct, of 
their Ragan adversaries. To separate (if it be possible) a few authentic 
as well as interesting facts from an undigested mass of fiction and error, 
and to relate, in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the extent, 
the duration, and the most important circumstances of the persecution* 
to which the first Christians were exposed, is the design of the present 
chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated 
with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a 
proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or candidly to appreciate, 
the motives of their enemies, which often escape the impartial and 
discerning view even of those who are placed at a secure distance from 
the flames of persecution. A reason has been assigned for the conduct 
of the emperors towards the primitive Ciu'istians, which may appear 
the more specious and probable as it is drawn from the acknowledged 
genius of Polytheism. It has already been observed that the religious 
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concord of the world was principally supported by the implicit assent 
and reverence which the nations of antiquity expressed for their re¬ 
spective traditions and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected 
that they would unite with indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and, claiming 
the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should disdain every form 
of worship except its owm as impious and idolatrous. The rights of 
toleration were held by mutual indulgence: they were justly forfeited 
by a refusal of the accustomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute 
was inflexibly refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration 
of the treatment which they experienced from the Roman magistrates 
will serve to explain how far these speculations are justified by facts, 
and will lead us to discover the true causes of the persecution of 
Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the rever¬ 
ence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, 
we shall only observe that the destruction of the temple and city was 
accompanied and followed by every circumstance that could exasperate 
the minds of the conquerors, and authorise religious persecutions by 
the most specious arguments of political justice and the public safety. 
From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discovered 
a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke 
out in the most furious massacres and insurrections. Humanity is 
shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which they committed in 
the cities of Rgypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in 
treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting natives;^ and we are 
tempted to applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fanatics whose dire and credulous 
superstition seemed to render them the implacable enemies not only of 
the Roman government, but of human kind." The enthusiasm of the 
Jews was supported by the opinion that it was unlawful for them to 
pay taxes to an idolatrous master, and by the flattering promise which 
they derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Messiah 
would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest the 
favourites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was by announc¬ 
ing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by calling on all 
the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of Israel, that the 

‘In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks; in Cyprus, 240,000; in Egypt a 
very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims were sawn asunder, 
according to a precedent to which David had given the sanction of his ex¬ 
ample. The victorious Jews devoured the flesh. licked up the blood, and 
twisted the entrails like a girdle round their bodies. See Dion Cassius, 
i. ixviii. fc. 32] p. 1145 - 

‘Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learn 
from Dion ( 1 . Ixix. [c. 14] p. 1162), that in Hadrian's war 580,000 Jews were 
cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which perished by famine, 
by disease, and by fire. 
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famous Barchochebas collected a formidable army, with which he 
resisted during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian.^ 
Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of the 
Roman princes expired after the victory, nor were their apprehensions 
continued beyond the period of war and danger. By the general in¬ 
dulgence of Polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews were restored to their ancient privileges, and once more ob¬ 
tained the permission of circumcising their children, with the easy 
restraint that they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that 
distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race.* The numerous remains of 
that people, though they were still excluded from the precincts of Je¬ 
rusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain considerable estab¬ 
lishments both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire (he freedom of 
Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the same time an 
exemption from the burdensome and expensive offices of society. The 
moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the 
form of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tilierias, was em¬ 
powered to appoint his subordinate ministers and a|X)stles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his dis|)ersed brethren an 
annual contribution.’* New synagogues were fiequently erected in the 
princip.al cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the 
festivals, which were either commanded !)>• the Mosaic law or enjoined 
by the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn and 
public manner." Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern 
temper of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecy and con¬ 
quest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious sub¬ 
jects. Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming out 
in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less dangerous gratifica¬ 
tions. They embraced every opportunity of overreaching the idolaters 
in trade, and they pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
against the haughty kingdom of Edom.' 

“For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoirc des Juifs, I i. c. 17 ! 
for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rai>bis, 1 . v. c. n, 12, 
ij; for the actions of Barchochebas, 1 . vii. c. I2. [Hist, of Jew’s. iii. 115, 
etc.—M.] 

*It is to Modestinus, a Roman lawyer ( 1 . vi. regular.), that wc arc in¬ 
debted for a distinct knowledge of the edict of Antoninus. See Casaubon 
ad Hist. August, p. 27. 

‘See Basnage, Histoirc des Juifs, 1 . iii. c. 2, 3. The office of Patriarch was 
suppressed by Theodosius the j'ounger. 

*We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews from the 
rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated with 
insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1 . vi. c. 
17, 1. viii. c. 6. 

^According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, conducted 
into Italy the army of -Eneas, king of Carthage. Another colony of Idu- 
niicans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge in the dominions of 
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Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored by 
their sovereign and by their feHow-subjects, enjoyed, however, the 
free exercise of their unsocial religion, there must have existed some 
other cause which exposed the disciples of Christ to those severities from 
which the posterity of Abraham was exempt. The difference between 
them is simple and obvious, but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, 
it was of the highest importance. The Jews were a nation, the Chris¬ 
tians were a sect: and if it w'as natural for every community to respect 
the sacred institutions of their neighbours, it was incumbent on them to 
persevere in those of their ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts 
of philosophers, and the authority of the laws, unanimously enforced 
this national obligation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity the 
Jews might provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious and 
impure race. By disdaining the intercourse of other nations they might 
deserve their contempt. The law^ of Moses might be for the most part 
frivolous or absurd; yet, since they had been received during many 
ages by a large society, his followers were justified by the example of 
mankind, and it was universally acknowledged that they had a right 
to practise what it would have been criminal in them to neglect. But 
this principle, which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. By embracing the faith of 
the Gospel the C'hristians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural 
and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom and 
education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and pre¬ 
sumptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed as true or 
had reverenced as sacred. Nor wras this apostacy (if w’e may use the 
expression) merely of a partial or local kind; since the pious deserter 
who withdrew himself from the temples of Eg>’pt or Syria would equally 
disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Chris¬ 
tian rejected with contempt the superstitions of his family, his city, 
and his province. The whole body of Christians unanimously refused 
to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of 
mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted the in- 
rilienable rights of conscience and private judgment. Though his situa- 
rion might excite the pity, his arguments could never reach the under¬ 
standing, either of the philosophic or of tbe believing part of the Pagan 
world. To their apprehensions it was no less a matter of surprise that 
any individuals should entertain scruples against complying with the 
established mode of worship than if they had conceived a sudden ab- 

Romulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal weight, the name of 
Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman empire. 

[The false Josephus is a forger and fabulist of comparatively modem 
times, though some of the legends he tells may be of ancient date. Milman 
throws out the suggestion that some of the stories in the Talmud may be 
histery in a figurative disguise. The Jews may dare to say many things of 
Rome, under the significant appellation of Edom, which they feared to utter 
publicly— 0 . S.] 
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horrence to the manners, the dress, or the language of their native 
country.® 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resentment, and 
the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but dangerous impu¬ 
tation of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in representing 
the Christians as a society of atheists, who. by tlie most daring attack 
on the religious constitution of the empire, had merited the severest 
animadversion of the civil magistrate. They had separated themselves 
(they gloried in the confession) from ever>' mode of suixrstition which 
was received in any part of the globe by the various temper of Polythe¬ 
ism: but it was not altogether so evident what deity, or what form of 
worship, they had substituted to the gods and temples of antiquity. 
The pure and sublime idea which they entertained of the Supreme 
Being escaped the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were 
at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God. that was neither repre¬ 
sented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and 
sacrifices.** 'J'he sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence and attributes of the First 
Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to re.serve for themselves 
and their chosen disciples the privilege of this philosophical devotion.”’ 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the stand¬ 
ard of truth, but they considered them as flowing from the original 
dispo.sition of human nature; and they supposed that any popular mode 
of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim the assistance of the 
senses would, in proportion as it receded from superstition, find itself 
incapable of restraining the wonderings of the fancy and the visions 
of fanaticism. The careless glance which men of wit and learning con¬ 
descended to cast on the Christian revelation served only to confirm 
their hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which they 
might have revered, of the Divine Unity, was defaced by the wild en¬ 
thusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed to 
Lucian, whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity 
in a style of ridicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the 

‘From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and refuted by 
Origen (I. v. [c. 59] p. 247-259), we may clearly discover the distinction that 
was made between tlie Jewish people and the Christian sect. See in the 
Dialogue of Winucius Felix (p. 5, 6) a fair and not inelegant description 
of the popular sentiments with regard to the desertion of the established 
Worship. 

* Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? nulla nota simulacra? . . , 
Unde autem, vel quis file, aut ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, dcstitutus? 
Minucius Felix, p. 10, The Pagan interlocutor goes on to make a distinc¬ 
tion in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, altars, victims, etc. 

'‘It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, the knowl¬ 
edge of the true God. See the Thtologie des Philosophcs, in the AbW 
d’Olivet’s French translation of Tully de Natura Deorum, torn. i. p. 375, 
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weakness of human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the Divine 
perfections.^^ 

It might appear less surprising that the founder of Christianity should 
not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that 
he should be adored as a God. The Polytheists were disposed to adopt 
every ariicJe of faith which seemed to offer any resemblance, however 
distant or imperfect, with the popular mythology; and the legends of 
Bacchus, of Hercules, and of yEsculapius had, in some measure, prepared 
their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God under a human 
form.^' But they were astonished that the Christians should abandon 
the temples of those ancient heroes who, in the infancy of the world, had 
invented arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monster.; 
who infested the earth; in order to choose for the exclusive object of 
their religious worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, and 
among a barbarous people, ha«i fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of 
his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman government. The 
Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits alone, 
rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality which was of¬ 
fered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the 
midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient, 
in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they refused to acknowledge his 
stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they 
misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, 
and ignominious death, of the divine Author of Christianity.’-' 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in thus pre¬ 
ferring his private sentiment to the national religion, was aggravated in a 
very high degree by the number and union of the criminals. It is well 

“The author of the Philopatris j^rpctuaHy treats the Christians as a 
company of dreaming enthu-siasts, Saifi6i>ioi alSipioi, alOepodarovvn^, dtpo- 
^arovyres, etc.: and in one place manifestly alludes to the vision in which 
St. Paul was transported to the third heaven. In anoliicr place. Triephon. 
who personates a Christian, after deriding the gods of Paganism, proposes 
a mysterious oath:— 

'T^i^<5oi>ra tfeir, fuyar, ififiporov, ovpaytuya, 

Ttif rcLTpof, imv^a ix varpot iKitopfvofuvov, 

'Ev CPT rpiwv, jcat ft iyos rpia. 

'Apiffft^ety pe SiidffKttt (is the profane answ'er of Critias), xal 6pK0f ^ dpigpijTiKii 
oi)k pf2a ydp ri \dyeit fy rpta, rpia tr I 

“According to Justin Martyr (Apolog, Major, c. 70-85), the dsemon, who 
had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, purposely contrived 
this resemblance, which might deter, though by different means, both the 
people and the philosophers from embracing the faith of Christ. 

“ In the first and second books of Origen, Cclsus treats tiie birth and 
character of our Saviour with the most impious contempt. Tlie orator 
Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of a sect which 
style a dead man of Palestine, God, and the Son of God. Socrates, Hist 
Ecclesiast. iii. 23 - 
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known, and has been already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects; and 
that the privileges of private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a wry sparing 
hand.'^ The religious assemblies of the Oiristians. who had separated 
themselves from the public worship, appeared of a muth less innocent 
nature: they were illegal in their principle, and in their conse(juences 
might become dangerous; nor were the emjicrurs consiious tlnit they 
violated the Iav;s of justice, when, for the jx^ace of SfX'iety. they pro¬ 
hibited those secret and a)metinies nocturnal me(*tings.‘*’ 'llu* jiuuis dis¬ 
obedience of the C'hristians made their comlucl, or {HTlial)^ their designs, 
appear in a much more serious and criminal light ; and the Ki man 
princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to be di-armed by 
a ready submis^ion, decmiing their honour concerned in the e\e. ution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigiwous punishments, to 
subdue this independent spirit, which boldly' ackn(»wledged an authority 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and duration of this s!)irit- 
ual conspiracy seemed to render it every day more deserving of his 
animad\’ersion. W’c have already seen that the active and successful 
zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them through every jirov- 
ince and almost every city of the empire. The new coinerts wemed to 
renounce their family and country, that they might connect themselves 
in an indissoluble band of union with a jKHuliar society, vchich every¬ 
where assumed a different cliaracter from the rest of mankind. Their 
gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impending calami¬ 
ties,"' inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger which 
would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more 
obscure. “ Whatever,'’ says Pliny, “ may l)e the princi]>le of their con¬ 
duct, their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment.” 

The precautions with which tlie disciples of (hrist perforined the of¬ 
fices of religion were at first dictated Iiy fear and necessity; l)Ut they 
were continued from choice. By imitating the awful .wrecy which 
reigned in the Elcusinian mysteries, the Christians had flattered them¬ 
selves that they should render their sacred institutions more rcspecuble 

"The empemr Trr.jan refused to incorporate a comiwnv of i;o lircrncn 
for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all associalions. See 
Piin. Epist. X. 42 , 43. 

'^Thc proconsul Pliny had published a genera! edict against unlawful meet¬ 
ings. The prudence of the Chmstians susjiended their Agapa'; hut it was 
impossible for them to onnt the exercise of public worship 

^®As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, etc., 
provoked those Pagans v.hom the>’ did not convert, they were mentioned with 
caution and reserve; and the Montanists were censured for disclosing too 
freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, p. 413. 

'’Neque cnim dubitabam, qualecunque csset quod fatcrentur (such are the 
words of Pliny pervicaciam certe ct inflcxibilem ohstmationem dcberc puniri. 
[Episl. X. 97.] 
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in the eyes of the Pagan World.'* But the event, as it often happens to 
the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their expecta¬ 
tions. It was concluded that they only concealed what they would have 
blushed to disclose. Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity 
for malice to invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid 
tales which described the Christians as the most wicked of human kind, 
who practised in their dark recesses every abomination that a depraved 
fancy could suggest, and who solicited the favour of their unknown God 
by the sacrifice of every moral virtue. There were many who pretended 
to confess or to relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was 
asserted, “ that a new-born infant, entirely covered over with flour, was 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of the 
proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal wound 
on the innocent victim of his error; that as soon as the cruel deed was per¬ 
petrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder the 
quivering members, and pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by a 
mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed that this 
inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in which 
intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the appointed 
moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame was banished, 
nature was forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the darkness of the 
night was polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, 
of sons and of mothers.” 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remove even 
the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary. The Chris¬ 
tians, with the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from the voice of 
rumour to the equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge that, if any 
proof can be produced of the crimes which calumny has imputed to them, 
they are worthy of the most severe punishment. They provoke the pun¬ 
ishment, and they challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with 
equal truth and propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probabil¬ 
ity than it is destitute of evidence; they ask whether any one can seri¬ 
ously believe that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so fre¬ 
quently restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate 
the practice of the most abominable crimes; that a large society should 
resolve to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own members; and that a 
great number of persons, of either sex, and every age and character, in¬ 
sensible to the fear of death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
prindples which nature and education had imprinted most deeply in 

“Sec Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. lot, and Spanhcim, Rc- 
narques sur les Cdsars de Julien, p. 4^, etc. 

■“See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. 27? ed. Ben.], ii. 14 [c, 12, p. 97, 
ed. Ben.]. Athenagoras, in Legation, c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. 
Uinucius Felix, p. 9. to, 30, 31. The last of these writers relates the accu- 
aation in the most elegant and circumstantial manner. The answer of Ter¬ 
tullian is the boldest and most vigorous. 
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their minds.” Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force or des¬ 
troy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it were the in' 
judicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who betrayed the com¬ 
mon cause of religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the domestic 
enemies of the church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and some¬ 
times boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and the same 
incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the orthtxiox be¬ 
lievers, were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by several other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding 
they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by the 
sentiments of men, and still governed by the precepts of Christianity.*' 
.Accusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the church by the 
schismatics who had departed from its communion,** and it was con¬ 
fessed on all sides that the most scandalous licentiousness of manners 
prevailed among great numbers of those who affected the name of Chris¬ 
tians. A Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leisure nor abilities 
to discern the almost imperceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily have imagined that their mutual 
animosity had extorted the discovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first Chris¬ 
tians, that the magistrates sometimes procee<led wih more temper and 
moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal, and that they 
reported, as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sec¬ 
taries who had deserted the established worship appeared to them sincere 
in their professions and blameless in their manners, however they might 
incur, by their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws,** 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past, for 
the instruction of future ages, would ill deserve that honourable office 
if she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the 

In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were compelled, by the 
fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. The church of Lyons, 
writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the horrid charge with proper indigna¬ 
tion and contempt. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. i. 

See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. ■zj'i ed. Ben.]. Irensus adv. Haeres. 
i. 24. Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. 1 . iii. p. 438 fc. 2, p 514, ed. Oxon. 
1715]. Euseb. iv. 8 . It would be tedious and disgusting to relate all that 
the succeeding writers have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and 
all that Tiilemont has copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manicheisme, 
I. ix. c. 8, g) has exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin 
and Pope Leo I. 

*^^'hen Tertullian became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of the 
church which he had so resolutely defended. “Sed majoris est Agape, quia 
per hanc adolescentes tui cum sororibus dormiunt. Appendices scilicet gula 
lascivia et luxuria.” De Jejuniis, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of 
lUiberis provides against the scandals which too often polluted the vigils of 
the church, and disgraced the Christian name m the eyes of unbelievers. 

* Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2) expatiates on ffie fair and honourable testimony 
of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. 
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maxims of persecution. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
conduct of the emperors who appeared the least favourable to the primi¬ 
tive church is by no means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns who 
have employed the arm of violence and terror against the religious opin¬ 
ions of any part of their subjects. From their reflections, or even from 
their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Louis XIV, might have acquired a 
just knowledge of the rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient 
Rome were strangers to those principles which inspired and authorised 
the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the cause of truth, nor could 
they themselves discover in their own breasts any motives which would 
have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, submis¬ 
sion to the sacred institutions of their country. The same reason which 
contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tentled to abate the rigour, 
of their persecutions, .^s they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of 
bigots, but by the temperate policy of legislators, contempt must often 
have relaxed, and humanity must frequently have suspended, the execu¬ 
tion of those laws which they enacted against the humble and obscure 
followers of Christ. From the general view of their character and mo¬ 
tives we might naturally conclude: I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an object deserving of the 
attention of government. 11 . That in the conviction of any of their 
subjects who were accused of so very singular a crime, they proceeded 
with caution and reluctance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and I\b That the afflicted church enjoyed many inter¬ 
vals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference 
v.hich the most copious and the most minute of the Pagan writers haw 
shown to the affairs of the Christians,”* it may still be in our power to 
confirm each of these probable suppositions by the evidence of authentic 
facts. 

I. By the w'ise dispensation of Providence a mysterious veil was cast 
over the infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the Christians was 
matured, and their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not 
only from the malice but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. 
The slow and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the Gospel. As 
they were for the greater part of the race of Abraham, they were distin¬ 
guished by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up their devotions 
in the Temple of Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both 
the Law and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The 

**ln the various compilation of the Augustan History (a part of which 
was composed under the reign of Constantine) there are not six lines which 
relate to the Christians; nor has the diligence of Xiphilin discovered their 
name in the large history of Dion Cassius. 

(The greater part of the Augustan History is dedicated to Diocletian. This 
may account for the silence of its authors concerning Christianity.— 0 . S.] 
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Gentile converts who by a spiritual adoption had been associated to the 
hope of Israel, were likewise confounded under the garb and appearance 
of Jews; and as the Polytheists paid less regard to articles of faith 
than to the external worship, the new sect, which carefully concealed, or 
faintly announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted to 
shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted to an ancient 
and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more 
jealous faith, perceived the gradual separati(-n <'f their Na/Jirene lirethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue' and they \u»ul(i gladly have ex¬ 
tinguished the dang'Tous herc-v in the blond (»f its adherents. But the 
decrees of Heaven had alieady disarmeil their malice: and though they 
might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal jaslice; nor did they find it easy 
to infuse into the calm Isreast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of their 
own zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors dexdared themselves 
ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the puiilic safety; 
!)ut as soon as they were informed that it was a question not of facts but 
of words, a dispute relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws 
and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome .serious¬ 
ly to discuss the cibscure differences which might arise among a bar¬ 
barous and superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt: and the tribunal of the Pagan 
magistrate often proved their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue.'** If, indeed, we were disposed to adopt the traditions of a 
too credulous antiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, the 
wonderful achievements, and the various deaths of the twelve apostles: 
but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt whether any of those 
persons who had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were permitted, 
beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal with their blo<>d the truth of their 
testimony.'^ From the ordinary term of human life, it may very natur¬ 
ally be presumed that most of them were deceased before the di.scnntent 
of the Jews broke out into that furious war which was terminated only 
by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long period, from the death of Christ 
to that memorable rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman 
intolerance, unless they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but 

*‘An obscure i)assage of Suetonius tin Claud, c. 25) may seem to o/Tcr a 
proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded with 
each other. 

See, in the eighteenth and twenty-fifth chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the behaviour of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of hestus, pro¬ 
curator of Judaea. 

*’In the time of Tcrtulhan and Qcmens of Alexaadna the glory of mar¬ 
tyrdom was confined to St. Peter. St. Paul, and St. James. It was gradually 
bestowed on the rest of the apostles by the mure recant Greeks, who ])ru- 
dcntly selected for the theatre of their preaching and sufferings some remote 
country beyond the limits of the Roman empire. Sec Mosheim, p. 81; and 
Tillemont, Memotres Ecclesiasttqucs, tom. L part iii. 
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the cruel persecution, which was exercised by Nero against the Christians 
of the capital, thirty-five years after the former, and only two years be¬ 
fore the latter, of those great events. The character of the philosophic 
historian, to whom we are principally indebted for the knowledge of this 
singular transaction, would alone be sufficient to recommend it to our 
most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the capital of the empire was af¬ 
flicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example of former 
ages.*'* llie monuments of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, the trophies 
of the I^inic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples, and the most splen¬ 
did palaces were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or (juarters into w^hich Rome w’as divided, four only subsisted 
entire, three were levelled with the ground, and the remaining seven, 
which had experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a melancholy 
prospect of ruin and desolation. I'he vigilance of grtvernment appears 
not to have neglected any of the precautions whicli might alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens wore thrown open 
to the distrc'^sed multitude, temporary buildings were erected for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn and provisions was dis¬ 
tributed at a very moderate price.*” The most generous policy seemed 
to have dictated the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets 
and the constniefion of private houses; and, as it usually happens in an 
age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the course of a few years, 
produced a new city, more regular and more beautiful than the former. 
But all the prudence and humanity affected by Nero on this occasion 
were insufficient to preserve him from the popular suspicion. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother; nor could 
the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre be 
deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emperor as the incendiary of his own capital; and. as the 
most incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius of an enraged 
people, it was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying 
the calamity which he had occasioned, amused himself with singing to his 
lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.-'" To divert a suspicion which the 
power of despotism was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to sub¬ 
stitute in his own place some fictitious criminals. “ With this view (con* 
tinues Tacitus) he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men 
who, under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already branded 
with deserved infamy. They derived their name and origin from Christ, 

“Tacit. Annal. xv. 3ft-44. Sueton. in Neron. c. 38. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixji. 
[c. 16] p. 1014. Orosius, vii. 7. 

“The price of wheat (probably of the wocftttj) was reduced as low as 
ierni Nummi; which would be equivalent to about fifteen shillings the English 
quarter. 

“We may observe that the rumour is mentioned by Tacitus with a very- 
becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it ts greedily transcribed by Sueton 
ius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 
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who, in thf reign of Tiberius, had suffered death by the sentence of the 
procurator Pontius Pilate."* For a while this dire superstition was 
checked, but it again burst forth; and not only spread itself over Judaea, 
the f'rst seat of this mischievous sect, but wtis even introduced into 
Rome, the common asylum w'hich receives and protects whatever is im¬ 
pure, whatever is atrocious. The confessions of thcM* who were .seized 
disc{)vered a great multitude of their accomplices, and the}- were all con¬ 
victed, not so much for llic crime of setting fire to llie rit\- as for their 
hatred of human kind.-'* They died in torments, and their torments 
were embittered by insult and derision. Sime were nailed on crosses: 
(ithers sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and evjio.sed to the fun' of 
dogs; others again, smeared over with combusli])le m.UeriaK, were used 
as torches to illuminate tlu- darkness of the night. T'he gardens <d Nero 
uere destined for the melancholy .s{XH'tacle. which wa*' aicomfianied with 
a horse-race, and honoured with the prestmee of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a iharioim. The guilt of 
the Christians deserved indeed the most e\'-mpiary punishment, but the 
public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to t!ie public 
welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tvrant.”T'hose who survey with 
a curious eye the revolutions rtf mankind may observe that the gardens 
and circus of \ero on the \’atican, which were polluted with the blood 
of the first Christians, have Ix'en rendered still nif>re famous bv the 
tnumph and by the abuse of the persecuted rdigion On the sanx- 
^p(it ■' a tem[)le. winch far surpa.sses the ancient glories of llie Ca[)itol 
has been since erected by the Christian l^ontiffs, who, deriving their 

’’This testimony is alone .suflicienl to expose tlie .-tnadinjiiism of tlu- Jews, 
V, ho j)lacc the lurih of Christ near a eentitry sooner. (I’asnaKt-’, ilistoire dc 
.Inn's. 1 V (- 14, 15) We may learn from Josejihus f Nnti'pm.it. xvin 3 
b 2. § 2. ed. Oxon. 1720I) that the jirnruratorship of Pdate corresponded 
'Mth the last ten years of Tdienus, a 11 17-37 t‘' the p.irlKnlar time of 

the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed it (o the ^slh of March, a n 
20, under the cnnsnlship of the l«o Gemini {Terliilhan adc Jiidxos, i 
this date, which is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norns. and I.e Cdere, seems 
at lea.st as prohahic as the Milgar ora. which is placed (I know not from what 
conjectures) four years later 

Odio humani e/et{cr;s cuffvu-H These words niav citlier siKuify the 
hatred of mankind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the ( hnstiens 
towards mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as the most agrieahie 
to t!ie st3lc of Tacitus, and to the popular error, of which a precept of the 
tjospel (see Luke xiv. 2O) had been, perhaps, the innocmt occasion. My 
interpretation is justified by the authority of Lipsius; of the Italian, the 
f rench, and the English translators of Tacitus; of Moshcmi (p loj), of Le 
Ck-rc (Historia Ecclesiast p. 427), of Dr Lardner (Testimonies, vol. 5. p. 
345), and of the Bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol m. p. 38). But 
as the word conviett does not unite very happily with the rest <>i the sentence, 
jame.s Gronovius has preferred the reading of cmnuncH, which is authorised 
by tfic valuable MS. of Florence. 

“Tacit. Annal. xv. 44, 

**Kardini Koma Antica, p. 487. Donatus dc Roma Aninjua, 1 . lu, ji. 449. 
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claim of universal dominion from an hunmble fisherman of Galilee, have 
succeeded to the throne of the Caesars, given laws to the barbarian con¬ 
querors of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast 
of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s persecution 
till we have made some observations that may serve to remove the dif¬ 
ficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on the sub¬ 
sequent history of the church. 

I. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect ihe truth of this 
extraordinary fact, and the integrity of .this celebrated passage of 
Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Sue¬ 
tonius, w’ho mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted on the Chris¬ 
tians, a sect of men who had embraced a new and criminal superstition. '’ 
The latter may be proved by the consent of the most ancient inanu- 
scri[)ls; by the inimitable character of the style of Tacitu.s; hy his repu¬ 
tation, which guarded his text from the interpolations of pious fraud; 
and by the purport of his narration, which accurc'il the first Christians 
of the most atrocious crimes, without insinuating that they possessed any 
miraculous or even magical powers above the rest of mankind.'" 2. Not¬ 
withstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some years before the 
fire of Rome,"’ he could derive only from reading and conversation llic 
knowledge of an event which happened during his infancy. Before he 
gave him.se]f to the public he calmly waited till his genius had attained 
its full maturity, and he w'as more than forty years of age when a grate¬ 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola extorted from him 
the most early of those historical compositions w'hich will delight and in¬ 
struct the most distant posterity. After making a trial of his strength 

” Suetoi!. in Ncrone. c. 16. The epithet of mah fica. vliicli some sagacioii.s 
comnicniators liavc translated maotcal, is cansidcrcfi hy the more rational 
Mo.sheun as only synonymous to the c.riliab'.Hs of Tacjtus. 

**Thc passage concerninp Jesus Christ which was inserted into the text 
of Joscjihus between the tune of Origen and that of Eusebius, may furnish 
an exaini'lc of no vulgar forgery The accomplishment of the prophecies, 
the virtues, miracles, and resurrection of Jesus, arc distinctly related. Jose¬ 
phus acknowledges that he was the Messiah, and hesitates whctlier lie should 
call him a man If any doubt can still remain concerning this celeiirated 
passage, the reader may examine the pointed ol)ject«ms of l-< Fevre {Haver- 
camp. Joseph, tom. li. p. 267-273>. the laboured answers of Daubuz {p. 187- 
232), and the masterly reply (Biblioth^ue Ancicnne et Modernc. tom. vii. 
p. 237-288't of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the learned 
Abbe de Longucrue. 

[The Palatine Codex of Josephus docs not contain the eighteenth book of 
the Antiquities. It is a mistake to regard the passage as wholly spurious, 
and 1 am inclined to agree wnih Hcmichen, Ewald, Bury, and others in 
regarding the passage as only tainted by interpolations, but not wholly spuri¬ 
ous. Bury calls attention to another passage in which reference is made to 
the death of “St. James, brother of Jesus called the Christ."— 0 . S.) 

*’ See the lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbe de la Bleterie, Dictioa- 
naire de Baylc a Tarticle Tacite, and Fabrtcius, Bibhoth, Latin, tom. ii. p. 
386, edit. Ernest 
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in the life of Agricola, and the description of Germany, he conceived, 
and at length executed, a more arduous work, the history of Rome, in 
thirty books, from the fall of Xero to the accession of Xerva. The ad¬ 
ministration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, which 
Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his old aw; but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more 
honourable or ?. less invidious oftke to record the \icc 5 past tyrants 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose rather to 
relate, under the f(»rm of annals, the actions of the four immediate suc¬ 
cessors of Augustus. To collect, to disjxise, and to adorn a series of four¬ 
score years ia an immort.d work, every sentence which is pregnant 
V ith llie deepest observations and the most lively images, was an under¬ 
taking sufficient to exercise the genius of 'laciUis him.-e]f during the 
greatest part of his life. In the la^l years of the reign of 'Frajan. whilst 
the vi' tor'ous monarch extended the jKiwer of Rome Iryond its ancient 
limit?, the historian was describing, in the second and lourth books of 
it,> Ani.ai>. lih* tyranny of 'I'iberius; ’ and the emi)cror Hadrian must 
have succeeded to the throne before 'I'acitus, in the regular prosc*cution 
of his w'ork, could relate the fire of the cipiial and the cruelly of Xero 
towards the unfortiinate Christians, At the distance (d sixty yt'ars it 
was the duty of llie annalist to adopt the narratives of conlempor.iries; 
but it was natural for llu- philosopher to indulge himsx-lf in the descrip¬ 
tion of the origin, the progress, and the character of the new sect, not so 
much according to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Xero, as ac¬ 
cording to those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus veiy frequently 
trusts to the curiuoily or rellection of his readers to supply those inter¬ 
mediate circumstances and ideas which, in his extreme conciseness, he 
has thought pro|>er to suppress. We may therefore pn^mme to imagine 
Mmie probable cause which could direct the cruelty of Xero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have 
shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice. 1 he Jews, 
who were numerous in the capital and oppressed in their ov\m country, 
v’.ere a much fitter object for the suspicions of the em|)eror and of the 
people: nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse to 
the most atrocious means of gratifying their implacable revenge. But 
the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
the heart of the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppaea, 
and a favourite player of the race of Abraham, who had already em¬ 
ployed their intercession on behalf of the obnoxious people.In theP 

" Principatum Divi Nerva:, et imperiura Trajani, uberiorem securiorcmque 
materiam, senectuti seposui. Tacit. Hist. 1 . I. 

"See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61, iv. 4. , 1 t 1. 

♦•The player’s name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, Josephus 
(de Vita sua, c. 3), about two years before, had obtained the pardon and 
release of some Jewish priests who were prisoners at Rome. 
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room it was necessary to offer some other victims, and it might easily be 
suggested that, although the genuine followers of Moses were innocent 
of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a new and pernicious 
sect of Galil-^ans, which was capable of the most horrid crimes. Un¬ 
der the appellation of GALiLiT:ANS two distinctions of men were con¬ 
founded, the most opposite to each other in their manners and prin¬ 
ciples; the disciples who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth,*^ 
and the zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the Gauionite.'*^ 
The former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human kind; 
and the only resemblance between them consisted in the same inflexible 
constancy which, in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible 
of death and tortures. The follow'ers of Judas, who impelled their coun¬ 
trymen into rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; 
whilst those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman empire. How natural was it for 
Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians the 
guilt and the sufferings which he might, with far greater truth and 
justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious memory was almost ex¬ 
tinguished! 4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture 
(for it is no more than a conjecture), it is evident that the effect, as well 
as the cause, of Kero’s persecution, were confined to the walls of 
Rome; that the religious tenets of the Galiia?ans. or Christians, were 
never made a subject of punishment, or even of inquiry; and that, as 
the idea of their sufferings w^, for a long time, connected with the idea 
of cruelty and injustice, the moderation of succeeding princes inclined 
them to spare a sect oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had been usually 
directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed almost at 

The learned Dr. Uirdner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol ii p. 
102. 103) ha.s proved that the name of Gahl«ans was a very ancient, and 
perhaps the primitive, appellation of the Christians. 

"Joseph Antiquitat xviit. i, 2. Tillcmont. Ruine dcs Juifs, p. 742, The 
sons of Judas were crucified in the lime of Claudius. His grandson Eleazar, 
after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong fortress with 960 of his most 
desperate followers. When the battering-ram had made a breach, they turned 
their swords against their wives, their children, and at length against their 
own breasts They died to the last man. 

" [This supposition of Gibl»on*s concerning the appropriation to the Cliris- 
tians by Tacitus in the reign of Hadrian of tiie guilt and sufferings in 
question, is quite erroneous. It ts not even possible, far less probable. Tacitus, 
as Guizot says, could not be deceived in attributing to the Christians of Rome 
the gtiilt and sufferings which with greater truth he might have attributed to 
the followers of Judas the Gaulonite. It may well be doubted whether the 
followers of Judas were ever known, as a sect, under the name of Galileans. 
-0. S.j 

"Set Dodwell. Pauritat. Mart. 1 . xni. The Spanish Inscription in Gruter, 
p. 33S. No. 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, contrived by that 
noted impostor (I!yriacus of .Ancona to flatter the pride and prejudices of the 
Spaniards See Ferreras, Histoire d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 19a 
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the same time the Temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome; ** and 
ii appears no less singular that the tribute which de%'oli(m had destined 
to the former should have been converted by the |K)wer of an assaulting 
victor to restore and adorn the splendour of the latter.^’’ The emperors 
levied a general capitation tax on the Jewish people; and although the 
sum assessed on the head of each individual was inconsiderable, the use 
for which it was designed, and the severity with whuh ii was exacted, 
were considered as an intolerable grievance.^’ Since the ofhcers of the 
revenue extended their unjust claim to many pereons who were strangers 
to the blood or religion of the jews, it was impossible that liie Christians, 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of the syna¬ 
gogue, should now escape this rapacious ])ersecution. Anxious as they 
were to avoid the slightest infection of idolatr\', their conscience forbade 
them to contribute to the honour of that damion who had assumed the 
character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a very numerous though de¬ 
clining parly among the Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, 
their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were delected by the de¬ 
cisive test of circumcision; nor were the Roman magistrates at leisure 
to inquire into the difference of their religious tenets. Among the 
Christians w'ho were brought before the tribunal t»f the emperor, or, as it 
seems more probable, before that of the procurator of Judrra, two per¬ 
sons arc said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs. These were 
the grandsons of Sf, Jude the apostle, who himself wa.i the brother of 
Jesus Christ.-*" Their natural pretensions to the throne of David might 

Capitol was burnt liurtng the ii\il war between Vitellius and 
V’espabian, the lOth f>f Dcccinlier, a.d. (^j On the loth <>i AuRiist, A.n 70 < 
the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the hands of the Jews them- 
ielves, rather than by tho'^e of the Romans. 

‘“Tlie new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 
5, Plutarch in Pophcola |c. 15I. tom i. p. 2.to, edit. Hryant. The gilding 
alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a halt). It was the 
opinion of Martial ( 1 . ix. Kpigram 4 )» that, if the empensr had called in his 
debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a general auction of 
Olympus would have been unable to pay two shillings in the pound. 

*"VVith regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassms. 1 . Ixvi. [c. 7I p. 1082, with 
Reimarus’s notes; Spanhcim, dc Usu Numismatum, tom. ji. p. 57 K 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 . vii. c. 2. 

“Suetonius {in DomiUan. c. 12) had seen an old man of ninety publicly 
examined before the procurator’s tribunal This is what Martial calls Mcn- 
tula trihutis damnaia. . . 

"This appellation was at first understood in the most obvmus sense, and 
it was supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph 
and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of the mother of Ood sug¬ 
gested to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the orthodox Grwks, the expedient 
of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. The Latins (from the time of 
Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, 
and justified by many similar examples the new interpretation t^t Jude, u 
well as Simon and James, who are styled the brothers of Jcius Chri^ wert 
only his first-cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcsiast. tom. 1. part 111., and 
Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheitrac, I it c. 2. 
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perhaps attract the respect of the people, and excite the jealousy of the 
governor; but the meanness of their garb and the simplicity of their 
answers soon convinced him that they were neither desirous nor capable 
of disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. I'hey frankly confessed 
their royal origin, and their near relation to the Messiah, but tliey dis¬ 
claimed any temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, which they 
devoutly cxfiected, was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. When 
they were examined concerning their fortune and occupation, they 
showed their hands hardened with daily labour, and declared that they 
derived their whole subsistence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of C'oeaba, of the extent of about twenty-four English acres,'”’ 
and of the value of nine thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
sterling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed \\i\h compassion and 
contempt.'’* 

Hut althc-ugh the obscurity of the house of David might protect them 
from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present greatness of his own faiml;, 
alarmed the pusillanimous temj)er c.f Domilian, which could only be ap¬ 
peased by the blood of those Romans whom he cither feared, or hated, 
or esteenu'd. Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,’’- the elder 
was soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who bore 
the name of I'lavius Clemens, was indebted for his safety to his want ot 
courage and ability.’” 'Fhe emj^eror for a long time distinguished 
harmless a kinsman by his favour and protection, bestowed on him his 
own niece Domitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to the hope 
of the succession, and invested their father with the honours of the con¬ 
sulship. Rut be had scarcely finished the term of his annual magistracy, 
when on a slight pretence he was condemned and executed; Domitilla 
was banished to a desolate island on the coa.st of Campania; and sen¬ 
tences either of death or of confiscation were pronounced against a great 
number of persons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilt 

Thirty-nine v\( 0 pa, squares of an hundred feet each, which, if strictly 
computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres Hut the probability of 
circtimstances. the practice of other Greek writers, and the authority M de 
Valois, inebue me to beheve that the T\<Spoy is used to express the Roman 
juftcrum. 

“ Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegesippus. 

“Sec the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hist, iii. 74. 75 )- 
Salmnis was the cider brother, and. till the accession of Vespasian, had been 
con.sidercd as the principal support of the Flavian family. 

“Flaviiim Clcmcntcm patruetem suum contewptissima incrti(r ... ex 
tenuissima suspicicne interemit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

“The isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Priesens (apud 
Euseb. iii. 18) banishes her to that of Pontia. which was not far distant 
from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of Eusebius or of 
his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose two Domitillas, the wife 
and the niece of Clemens. Sec TUlemont, Memoires Eccl^siastiqucs, tom. 
ii. p. 224. 
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imputed to their charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manners; a 
singular association of ideas, which cannot with any propriety be applied 
except to the Christians, as they were obscurely and !ni|)crfectly viewed 
by the magistrates and by the writers of that |vriod. On the strength of 
so probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the suspicions 
of a tyrant as an evidence of their honourable crime, the church has 
placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has 
branded the cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second {>ersecu- 
lion. But this persecution (if it de^^erves that cpitluM) was of no long 
duration. A few months after the de«ith of Clemens and the banishment 
of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging t«i the latter, who had en¬ 
joyed the favour, but wlio had iKJt surely embraced the faith, of his 
mistress, assassinated the emperor in his palace.''** The mem<wy of 
Domitian was condemned by the senate, his acts were rescinded: his 
exiles recalled; and under the gentle administration of Xerva. while the 
innocent were restored to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty 
cither obtained pardon or escaped punishment.'*' 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Trajan, the younger 
Pliny was intrusted by his friend and miistcr with the gen'ernment of 
Bithynia and Pontus. lie soon fimnd himself at a loss to determine by 
what rule of justice or of law he slmuld direct his conduct in the execu¬ 
tion of an onke the mo< repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never 
assisted at any judicial proceedings against the ( hrislians, with whose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted, and he was totally uninformed 
with regard to the nature of their guilt, the method of their conviction, 
and the degree of tlieir punishment. In this perplexity he had recourse 
to his usual expedient, of submitting to the wis<loni of Irajan an im¬ 
partial, and, in sr.mc respects, a favourable account of the new supersti¬ 
tion, requesting the emperor that he would condescend to resolve his 
doubts and to instruct his ignorance.*’'' The life of Pliny had been em¬ 
ployed in the acquisition of learning, and in the business (tf the world. 
Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded with distinction in the tribunals 
of Rome/’' filled a place in the senate, had been invested with the 

“Dion, 1. Ixvii. [c. I4l p. If the BruUius Pr^sens, from whom it 

ig probable that he collected this account, was the correspondent of 1 liny 
(Epislol. vii. 3), wc ma)' consider him as a contemporary writer. 

“Suet, in Domit. c. 17. Philostratus in Vit. Apollon. 1. vni. 

“’Dion, I. Ixviii. [c. f] p. 1118. Plm. Epistol. iv. 22 

“Plin. Epistol. X. 97. The learned Moshcim expres.ses himself (p. 147, 
232) with the highest approbation of Phnys moderate and temper 

Notwithstanding Dr. Lardners suspicions (see Jewish and Hialhen Icsti- 
monics, vol. li p. 46), I am unable to discover any bigotry m Ins language 
or proceedings. 

[Yet according to Milman. the humane Pliny put two female attendant.s. 
probably deaconesses, to the torture, in order to ascertain the real nature 0/ 
these suspicious meetings.—0. S.J 

•PHn. Epist. V. 8. He pleaded his first cause ad. Si; the year after 
the famous eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle lost hi.s life. 
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honours of the consulship, and had formed very numerous connections 
with every order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces. From his 
ignorance therefore we may derive some useful information. We may 
assure ourselves that when he accepted the government of Bithynia 
there were no general laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians; that neither Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, 
whose edicts were received into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, 
had publicly declared their intentions concerning the new sect; and that, 
whatever proceedings had been carried on against the Christians, there 
were none of sufficient weight and authority to establish a precedent for 
the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the succeeding age 
have frequently appealed, discovers as much regard for justice and hu¬ 
manity as could be reconciled with his mistaken notions of religious 
policy."" Instead of displaying the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, 
anxious to discover the most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in 
the number of his victims, the emperor expresses much more solicitude 
to protect the security of the innocent than to prevent the escape of the 
guilty. He acknowledges the difficulty of fixing any general plarr; but 
he lays down two .salutary rules, which often affoided relief and support 
to the distressed Christians. Though he directs the magistrates to pun¬ 
ish such persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a very 
humane inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning the sup¬ 
posed criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every 
kind of information. Anonymous charges the emperor rejects, as too 
repugnant to the equity of his government; and he strictly requires, for 
the conviction of those to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the 
positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. It is likewise probable that 
the persons who assumed so invidious an office were obliged to declare 
the grounds of their suspicions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the secret assemblies which their Christian adversary had fre¬ 
quented, and to disclose a great number of circumstances which were 
concealed with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the profane. 
If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were exposed to the resent¬ 
ment of a considerable and active party, to the censure of the more lib¬ 
eral portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, in every age and 
country, has attended the character of an informer. If, on the contrary, 
they failed in their proofs, they incurred the severe and perhaps capital 
penalty, which, according to a law published by the emperor Hadrian, 
was inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their fellow-citizens the 
crime of Christianity. The violence of personal or superstitious ani- 
moMty might sometimes prevail over the most natural apprehensions of 

• Plin. Epist. X, 98. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 5) considers this rescript as a 
relaxation of the ancient penal laws, “ quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus 
tit:” and ytt Tertulltan, in another part of hU Apology, exposes the incon- 
iistency of prohibiting inquiries and enjoining punishments. 
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disgrace and danger; but it cannot surely be imagined that acoiaationt 
of so unpromising an appearance were either lightly or frequently under¬ 
taken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire.*’ 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence of the laws 
affords a sufficient proof how effectually they disappointed the mis¬ 
chievous designs of private malice or superstitious zeal. In a large and 
tumultuous assembly the restraints of fear and shame, so forcible on 
the minds of individuals, are deprived of the greatest part of their in¬ 
fluence. The pious Christian, as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, 
the glory of martyrdom, expected, either with impatience or with terror, 
the stated returns of the public games and festivals. On those occasions 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire were collected in the 
circus or the theatre, where every circumstance of the place, as well as 
of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion and to extinguish 
their humanity. Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with gar¬ 
lands, perfumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and 
surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, resigned 
themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures which they considered as an 
essential part of their religious worship, they recollected that the Chris¬ 
tians alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and, by their absence and 
melancholy on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament the 
public felicity. If the empire had been afflicted by any recent calamity, 
by a plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war; if the Tiber had, or if the 
Xile had not, risen beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the 
temperate order of the seasons had been interrupted, the sui^rstitious 
Pagans were convinced that the crimes and the impiety of the Christiana, 
who were spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at length 
provoked the Divine justice. It was not among a licentious and exas¬ 
perated populace that the forms of legal proceedings could be observed; 
it was not in an amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and 
gladiators, that the voice of compassion could be heard. The impatient 
clamours of the multitude denounced the Christians as the enemies of 
gods and men, doomed them to the sev-erest tortures, and, venturing to 
accuse by names some of the most distinguished of the new sectaries re- 
quired with irresistible vehemence that thqr should be instantly app 

this Uw 0^^^^ 

cusalions of ! wouU hav” ' w/ve. As Dury aptly sayt 

With such s rescriots of Hadrian and Antoninus was that tbs 

prowt^ 5 « Christians against the accusab'ons; the latter 

against the accusation of atheism m general u. o.j 
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some legal evasion by which he might elude the severity of the laws.** 
Whenever they were invested with a discretionary power/® they used it 
much less for the oppression than for the relief and benefit of the af¬ 
flicted church. They were far from condemning all the Christians who 
were accused before their tribunal, and very far from punishing with 
death all those who were convicted of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the most part, vrith the milder 
chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines,’® they left 
the unhappy victims of their justice some reason to hope that a pros¬ 
perous event, the accession, the marriage, or the triumph of an emperor, 
might speedily restore them by a general pardon to their former state. 
The martyrs, devoted to immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, 
appear to have been selected from the most opposite extremes. They 
were either bishops and presbyters, the persons the most distinguished 
among the Christians by their rank and influence, and whose example 
might strike terror into the whole sect;” or else they were the meanest 
and most abject among them, particularly those of the servile condition, 
whose lives were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were 
viewed by the ancients with too careless an indifference.’* The learned 
Origeo, who, from his experience as well as readings, was intimately 
acquainted with the history of the Christians, declares, in the most ex¬ 
press terms, that the number of martyrs was very inconsiderable.’^ His 
authority would alone be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army 
of martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,’^ and whose marvellous 

*TcrtuIlian, m his epistle to the {•overnor of Africa, mentions several 
remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance which had happened within 
his knowledge. 

*Neque enim in universum aliquid quod quasi certam formam habeat, 
constitui potest: an expression of Trajan, whidi gave a very great latitude 
to the governors of provinces. 

” In metalla damnamur, in insulas relegamur. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 12. 
The mines of Numidia contained nine bishop.s, with a proportionable number 
of their clergy and people, to whom Cj-prian addressed a pious epistle of 
praise and comfort. See Cyprian. Epistol. 76, 77. 

” Though we cannot receive with entire confidence either the epistles or 
the acts of Ignatius (they may be found in the second volume of the Apostolic 
Fatheri), yet we may quote that bishop of Antioch as one of these exemplary 
martyrs. He was sent in chains to Rome as a public spectacle; and when 
he arrived at Troas he received the pleasing intelligence that the persecution 
of Antioch was already at an end. 

"Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1. v. c. i) the slave Blandina was 
distinguished by more exquisite tortures. Of the five martyrs so much 
celebrated in the Acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, two were of a servile, and 
two others of a very mean, condition. 

"Origen. advers. Celsum. L iii. p. 116 (c. 8, tom. i. p. 452, ed. Bened.}. 
His words deserve to be transcribed xari Kupoit, xol eiapid’ 

^rot 1^^ 

"If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, and 
that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge with 
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achievements have been the subject of so many volumes of holy ro¬ 
mance.” But the general assertion of Ori^n may be explained and con¬ 
firmed by the particular testimony of his friend Dionysius, who. in the 
immense city of Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecution of De- 
cius, reckons only ten men and seven women who suffered for the pro¬ 
fession of the Christian name.*'’’ 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the eloquent, the 
ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only of ('arthage. hut even 
of Africa. He possessed every quality which could engage the reverence 
of the faithful, or provoke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan 
magistrates. His character as well as his station seemed to mark out 
that holy prelate as the most distinguished object of envy and of dan¬ 
ger.’^ The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian is sufficient to 
prove that our fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of a Christian 
I'ishop; and that the dangers to which he was exposed were less im¬ 
minent than those which temporal ambition is always prepared to en¬ 
counter in the pursuit of honours. Four Roman emperors, with their 
families, their favourites, and their adherents, perished by the sword in 
the space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by 
his authority and eloquence the councils of the African church. It was 
only in the third year of his administration that he had reason, during a 
few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigilance of 
the magistrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who loudly demanded 
that Cyprian, the leader of the Christians, should be thrown to the lions. 

how much safety religious honours can be ascribed to bojjts or urns indis¬ 
criminately taken from (he public burial-place. After ten centuries of a 
very free and open trade some suspicions have arisen among the more learned 
Catholics. They now require, as a proof of sanctity and martyrdom, the 
letters B. M., a vial full of red liquor supposed to be blood, or the figure of 
a palm-tree. But the two former signs are of little weight, and with regard 
to the last, it is oliserved by the cntics—i. That the figure, as it is called, of 
a palm, is perhaps a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a comma 
used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palm wa.s (he symbol of 
victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it .served as the 
emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful resurrection. See 
the epistle of P. Mahillon on the worship of unknown saints, and Muratori 
sopra le Antichita Italiane. Dissertat Iviii. 

™As a specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,000 Chris¬ 
tian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, on Mount 
Ararat. Sec Baronius ad Martyrologium Romanum; Tillcmont, Mem. Ec- 
clesiast. tom. ii. part ii. p. 438; and Geddes’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
The abbreviation of Mil, which may signify cither soldtcrj or thmuands, is 
said to have occasioned some extraordinary mistakes. 

^‘Dionysius ap. Euseb. I. vi. c. 41. One of the seventeen was likewise 
accused of robbery. 

" The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture both 
of the man and of the itmej. See likewise the two Lives of Cyprian, com¬ 
posed with equal accuracy, though with very different views; the one by 
Le Clcrc (Bibliothcquc Univer^le, tom. xii. p. 3oft-378), the other by 
Tillemont, Mimoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iv. part i p. 76-45Q. 
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Prudence suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the voice 
of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, 
from whence he could maintain a constant correspondence with the 
clergy and people of Carthage; and, concealing himself till the tempest 
was past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation. His extreme caution did not however escape the censure 
of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the reproaches of his 
per.sunal enemies, who insulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most sacred duty.''* The 
propriety of reserving himself for the future exigencies of the church, 
the example of several holy bishops.*'* and the divine admonitions which, 
as he declares himself, he frequently received in vlshjns and ecstacies, 
were the reasons alleged in his justification.^" But his best apology may 
be found in the cheerful resolution with which, about eight years after¬ 
wards, he suffered death in the cause of religion. The authentic history 
of his martyrdom has been recorded with unusual candour and im¬ 
partiality. A. short abstract therefore of its most important circum¬ 
stances will convey the clearest information of the spirit and of the forms 
of the Roman persecutions.*'' 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the fourth 
time, Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear in his 
private council-chamber. He there acquainted him with the imperial 
mandate which he had just received,"* that those who had abandoned 
the Roman religion should immediately return to the practice of the 
ceremonies of their ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation that 
he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the true and 
only Deity, to whom he offered up his daily supplications for the safety 
and prosperity of the two emperors, his lawful sovereigns. With modest 
confidence he pleaded the privilege of a citizen in refusing to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal questions which the procon¬ 
sul had proposed. A sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 

"See the polite but severe epistle of the clerg>' of Rome to the bishop of 
Carthage (Cyprian. Epist. 8, 9). Pontius labours with the greatest care 
and diligence to justify his master against the general cen.surc. 

”In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory Thauma- 
turgus of Nco-Cxsarca. See Euseh. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1 . vi. c. 40 » Mc- 
moires de Tiliemont, tom. iv. part. it. p. 685. 

*® See Cyjirian. Epist. 16, and his Life by Pontius. 

“ We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the com¬ 
panion of his exile and the spectator of his death; and we likewise possess 
the ancient proconsular Acts of hts martyrdom. These two relations are 
consistent with each other, and with probability; and what is somewhat 
remarkable, they arc both unsullied by any miraculous circumstances. 

* It should seem that these were circular orders, sent at the same time to 
all the governors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. 1 . vii. c. n) relates the history of 
his own banishment from Alexandria almost in the same manner. But as he 
escaped and survived the persccutiot^ we must account him either more or 
less fortunate than Cyprian. 
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penalty of Cyprian's disobedience; and he was conducted without delay 
to Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeujjitana, in a pleasant situation, 
a fertile territory, and at the distance of about forty miles from Carth¬ 
age.®"' The exiled bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the 
consciousness of virtue. His reputation was diffused (jver Africa and 
Italy; an account of his behaviour was published for the edification of 
the Christian world.'* and his solitude was frequently Interrupted by 
the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the faithful. On the 
arrival of a new proconsul in the province the fortune of (>pri.m ap 
peared for some time to wear a still more favouraide asfvd. He was 
recalled from bani.shmenl. and. though not yet nermitled to return to 
Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
assigned for the place of his residence.*'*’ 

.At length, exactly one year'*" after Cyprian was first apprcliended, 
Galerius Maximus, prwonsul of Africa, received the imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Christian teachers. 'The bishop of Carthage was 
sensible that he should be singled out for one of the first victims, and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw himself, liy a secret flight, 
from the danger and the honour of martyrdom; but. .soon recovering 
that fortitude which his character required, he returned to his gardens, 
and patiently expected the ministers of de:ith. Two officers of rank, who 
were intrusted with that commission, placed Cyprian between them in a 
chariot, and, as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted 
him, not to a prison, but to a private hou.se in Carthage, which belonged 
to one of them. An elegant supper was provided for the enterUinment 
of the bishop, and his ("hristian friends were jwmitled for the last time 
to enjoy his society, whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of the 
faithful, anxious and alarmed at the approaching fate of their spiritual 
father.®* In the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the procon- 

“See Plin. Hist. Katur. v. 3; Celbrius. Gcograph. Ant»{ pari iii. p 0 ; 
Shaw’s Travels, p, 90; and fiir tlic adjacent country (which is terminated 
by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury') lAfrique de Mannol tom. 
ii. p. 494. There are the remains of an acjneduct near Curubis, I'r (iurbis, 
at present altered into Gurbes; and Dr. Shaw read an inscription wliirh styles 
that city ColoniQ fuhia The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian, r. u) calls 
it “Apricum ct competentem locum, hospitium pro voluntafe sccrctum, ct 
quicquid apponi cis ante promissum cst, qui regnum ct justitiam Dci qu*- 
runt.” 

** See Cyprian. Epjstol. 77, edit. Fell. 

“Upon his conversion he had sold those gardens for the benefit of the 
poor. The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality of some Christian 
friend) restored them to Cyprian. Sec Pontius, c 15. 

“ When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was sent into exile, he dreamt 
that he should be put to death the next day. The event made it necessary to 
explain that word as signifying a year. Pontius, c. 12. 

Pontius (c. 15) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he supped, passed 
the night custodia dclicata. The bishop exercised a last and very proper act 
of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger females, who watched in the 
street, should be removed from the dangers and temptations of a nocturnal 
crowd. Act. Proconsularia, c. Z. 
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sul, who, after informing himself of the name and situation of Cyprian, 
commanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect on the con* 
sequences of his disobe^ence. The refusal of Cyprian was firm and 
decisive, and the magistrate, when he had taken the opinion of his coun¬ 
cil, pronounced, with some reluctance, the sentence of death. It was 
conceived in the following terms: “ That Thascius Cyprianus should 
be immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the 
chief and ringleader of a criminal association, which he had seduced into 
an impious resistance against the laws of the most holy emperors Valerian 
and Gallienus,” The manner of his execution was the mildest and 
least painful that could be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence: nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from the bishop 
of Carthage either the recantation of his principles or the discovery of 
his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of “ We will die 
with him arose at once among the listening multitude of Christians who 
wailed before the palace gales. The generous effusions of their zeal and 
affection were neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to them¬ 
selves. He was led away under a guard of tribunes and centurions, with¬ 
out resistance and without insult, to the place of his execution, a spacious 
and level plain near the city, which was already filled with great num¬ 
bers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and deacons were permitted 
to accompany their holy bishop. They assisted him in laying aside his 
upper garment, spread linen on the ground to catch the precious relics of 
his blood, and received his orders to bestow five-and-twenty pieces of 
gold on the executioner. The martyr then covered his face with his 
hands, and at one blow his head was separated from his body. His 
corpse remained during some hours exposed to the curiosity of the Gen¬ 
tiles, but in the night it was removed, and transported, in a triumphal 
procession and with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
Christians. The funeral of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without 
receiving any interruption from the Roman magistrates; and those 
among the faithful who had performed the last offices to his person and 
his memory were secure from the danger of inquiry or of punishment. 
It is remarkable that, of so great a multitude of bishops in the province 
of Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom.*" 

[The motive of a fear was not the one which induced Cyprian to conceal 
himself for a short period. He was threatened with being transported to 
Utica, but it was his earnest desire to die in Carthage, that his martyrdom 
there might conduce to the edification of those whom he had guided during 
life.— 0 . S.] 

"See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4; and in Pontius, c. I 7 - The 
latter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 

"Pontius, c. 19. M. dc Tiileraoat (liemoires, tom. iv. part i. p. 450 . note 
50) is not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any former martyrs of 
iht episcopal rank. 
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It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live an 
apostate, but on that choice depended the alternative of honour or in¬ 
famy. Could we suppose that the bishop of Carthage had employed the 
profession of the Christian faith only as the instrument of his avarice or 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support the character which 
he had assumed,and, if be possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to e.':pose himself to the most cruel tortures than by a 
single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life for the abhorrciice 
of his Christian brethren and the contempt of the Gentile world. But 
if the zeal of Cyprian was supported by the sincere conviction of the 
truth of those doctrines which he preached, the crown of martyrdom 
must have appeared to him as an object of desire rather than of terror. 
It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague though elo¬ 
quent declamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the degree of immortal 
glory and happiness which they confidently promised to those who were 
so fortunate as to shed their blood in the cause of religion."' They in¬ 
culcated with becoming diligence that the fire of martyrdom supplied 
every defect and expiated every sin; that, while the souls of ordinary 
Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful purification, 
the triumphant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, the ajwslles, and the proph¬ 
ets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal 
judgment of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, 
a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, often served to 
animate the courage of the martyrs. The honours which Rome or 
Athens bestowed on those citizens who had fallen in the cause of their 
country were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of respect, when com¬ 
pared with the ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the faith. The annual 
commemoration of their virtues and sufferings was observed as a sacred 
ceremony, and at length terminated in religious worship. Among the 
Christians who had publicly confessed their religious principles, those 
who (as it very frequently happened) had been dismissed from the 
tribunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates obtained such honours 
as were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their generous 
resolution. The most pious females courted the permission of imprint¬ 
ing kisses on the fetters which they had worn, and on the wounds which 
they had received. Their persons were esteemed holy, their decisions 

"Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles of 
Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with a con¬ 
stancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. Sec Lord Lyttelton s History 
of Henry II., vol. ii. p. 592, etc. o o j- m 

"See in particular the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 87-98. wit. Fell, 
fp. 121.] The learning of Dodwell (Diasertat. Cyprianic. xu. xhi,), and the 
ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 162, etc.), have left 5<arcely any¬ 
thing to add concerning the merit, the honours, and the tnotivei of the 
tnar^s. 
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were admitted with deference, and they too often abused, by their spirit¬ 
ual pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired.®- Distinctions like these, whilst they display 
the exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number, of those who suf¬ 
fered and of those who died for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure than 
admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the first 
Christians, who, according to the lively expression of Sulpicius Severus, 
desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his own contemporaries 
solicited a bishopric.®^ The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia breathe sentiments the most 
repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earnestly be¬ 
seeches the Romans that, when he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, 
they would not, by their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him 
of the crown of glory; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irri¬ 
tate the wild beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his 
death.'’* Some stories are related of the courage of martyrs who actually 
performed what Ignatius had intended, who exasperated the fury of the 
lions, pressed the executioner to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into 
the fires which were kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensa¬ 
tion of joy and pleasure in the midst of the most exquisite tortures. 
Several examples have been preserved of a zeal impatient of those 
restraints which the emperors had provided for the security of the 
church. The Christians sometimes supplied by their voluntary declara¬ 
tion the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of pagan¬ 
ism,and, rushing in crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates, called 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of the law. The be¬ 
haviour of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the notice of the 
ancient philosophers, but they seem to have considered it with much less 
admiration than astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the motives 
which sometimes transported the fortitude of believers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as 
the strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 

"Cyprian. Epistol. 5. 6. 7. 22, 24; and de Unitat. Ecclcsiae. The number 
of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied by the cu.stom which 
was introduced of bestowing that honourable name on confessors. 

" Certatim gloriosa in certamina ruchatur; multoque avidius turn martyria 
gloriosis niortibus quaerebantur, quam nunc Episcopatus pravis ambitionibus 
appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus. 1 . ii. [p. 3 ^ 5 . fd. Lugd. Bat. 1647.] He might 
have omitted the word tmiif 

"See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4. 5. ap. Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 27. It suited 
the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see Vmdicis Ignatianx. part ii. r. g) to 
justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities, the sentiments of Ignatius. 

"The story of Polyeuctes, on which Corneille has founded a very beauti¬ 
ful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps the most 
authentic, instances of this excessive zeal. We should observe that the both 
canon of the council of Illiberis refuses the title of martyrs to those who 
exposed themselves to death by publicly destroying the idols. 
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superstitious frenzy.'”' ‘‘ linhappy men! ” cxclainied the proconsul .An¬ 
toninus to the Christians of Asia, “ unhappy men! if you are thus weary 
of your lives, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and jirecipices? 

He was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious 
i’istorian) of punishing men who had found no accu.'^'rs but themselves, 
the imperial laws not having made any provisions fur so unexjX'cled a 
case; condemning therefore a few as a warning to their brethren, he dis¬ 
missed the multitude with indignation and contempt.'"* Notwithstand¬ 
ing this real or affected disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful 
was productive of more salutary effects on those which natuie or grace 
had disposed for the easy reception of religious truth. On these melan¬ 
choly occasions there were many among the Gentiles who piii.d. who 
admired, and \\ho were converted. The generous enthusiasm was com¬ 
municated from the sufferer to the spectators, and the blood of mart\TS, 
according to a well-known observation, became the seed of the churdi. 

But although devotion had raised, and elocjuence continued lo in¬ 
flame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the more natural 
hopes and fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the apprehension 
of pain, and the horror of dissolution. The more prudent rulers of the 
church found themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their 
followers, and to distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them 
in the hour of trial.”*' As the lives of the faithful became less mortified 
and austere, they were every day less ambitious of the honours of 
martyrdom; and the soldiers of Christ, instead of distinguishing them¬ 
selves by voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted their post, 
and fled in confusion before the enemy whom it was their duty to resist, 
d'here w^re three methods, however, of escaping the flames of persecu¬ 
tion, which were not attended with an equal degree of guilt: the first in¬ 
deed was generally allowed lo be innocent; the second was of a dnu!)tful^ 
or at least of a venial, nature; but the third implied a direct and criminal 
apostacy from the Christian faith. 

I. A modern Inquisitor would hear with surprise, that, whenever an in¬ 
formation was given to a Roman magistrate of any person within his 
jurisdiction who had embraced the sect of the Christians, the charge was 
communicated to the parly accused, and that a convenient lime was al¬ 
lowed him lo settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to 

See Epictetus. I. iv. c. ^ (though there Is sf»mc doubt whether he alludes 
to the Christians); Marcus Antoninus dc Rebus suis, 1 . xi. c. 3; Lucian in 
Peregrir.. 

" Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The icarned are divided between three per¬ 
sons of the same name, who were all proconsuls of Asia. 1 am inclined to 
ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards emperor; and whe 
may have governed Asia under the reign of Trajan. 

•Mosheim. dc Rebus Christ ante Constantin, p. 235. 

• See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L iv. 
c. IS. 
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the crime which was imputed to him.*®® If he entertained any doubt of 
his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the opportunity of pre¬ 
serving his life and honour by flight, of withdrawing himself into some 
obscure retirement or some distant province, and of patiently expecting 
the return of peace and security. A measure so consonant to reason was 
soon authorised by the advice and example of the most holy prelates; and 
seems to have been censured by few, except by the Montanists, who devi¬ 
ated into heresy by their strict and obstinate adherence to the rigour 
of ancient discipline.*®’ 11. The provincial governors, whose zeal was less 
prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling 
certificates (or libels as they were called), which attested that the per¬ 
sons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and sacrificed to the 
Roman deities. By producing these false declarations, the opulent and 
timid Christians were enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and 
to reconcile in some measure their safety with their religion. A slight pen¬ 
ance atoned for this profane dissimulation.*®- 111. In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unworthy Christians who publicly disowned 
or renounced the faith which they had professed; and who confirmed the 
sincerity of their abjuration by the legal acts of burning incense or of of¬ 
fering sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the first men¬ 
ace or exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the patience of others had 
been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. The affrighted 
countenances of some betrayed their inward remorse, while others ad¬ 
vanced with confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods.*®'^ But the 
disguise which fear had imposed subsisted no longer than the present 
danger. As soon as the severity of the persecution was abated, the doors 
of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, 
who detested their idolatrous submission, and who solicited with equal 
ardour, but with various success, their readmission into the society of 
Christians.*®* 

‘"In the second Apology of Justin there is a particular and rery curious 
instance of this legal delay. ITie same indulgence was granted to accused 
Christians in the persecution of Dccius* and Cyprian (de Lapsis) expressly 
Mentions the “ Dies negantibus prsestitutus.” 

‘”Tertullian considers flight from jxirsecution as an imperfect, but very 
criminal, apostasy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of God, etc. etc. 
He has written a treatise on this subject (see p. 536-544. edit. Rigalt.), which 
is filled with the wildest fanaticism and the most incoherent declamation. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom 
himself. 

“■The Libellatici, who arc chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, are 
described with the utmost precision in the copious commentary of Mosheim, 
p. 483-489. 

Plin. Epistol. X. 97. Dionysius Alexandria, ap. Euseb. 1 . vi. c. 41. Ad 
prima statiro verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum numerus fidem suam 
prodidit; nec prostratus est persecutionis impetu, sed voluntario lapsu seip* 
sum prostravit. Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Among these deserters were many 
priests and even bishops. 

“■ It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, and 
many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the treatment of penitent 
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IV. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the conviction 
and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those sectaries, in an ex¬ 
tensive and arbitrary government, must still, in a great measure, have 
depended on their own behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and 
the temper of their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might 
sometimes provoke, and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the 
superstitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives might dispose the 
provincial governors cither to enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws; and of these motives the most forcible was their reijard not only 
for the public edicts, but for the secret intentions of the emperor, a 
glance.from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames 
of persecution. As often as any occasional severities were exercised in 
the different parts of the empire, the primitive ('hrisliams lamented and 
perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but the celebrated numlier of 
Un persecutions has been determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, who possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or 
adverse fortunes of the church from the age of Nero to tiiat of Diocle¬ 
tian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plague.s of Kgypt, and of the ten 
horns of the .Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their minds; 
and in their application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of hi.story 
they were careful to select those reigns which were indeed the most hos¬ 
tile to the Christian cau.se.’'''’ But these transient persecutions served 
only to revive the teal and to restore the discipline of the faithful; and 
the moments of extraordinary rigour were compensated by much longer 
intervals of peace and security. The indifference of some princes and 
the indulgence of others permitted the Chri.stians to enjoy, though not 
perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public toleration of their religion. 

The .Apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very singular, 
but at the same time very suspicious instances of Imperial clemency; the 
edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus .Antoninus, and designed not 
only to protect the innocence of the Christians, !)ut even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which had attested the truth of their doctrine. 
The first of these examples is attended with some difficulties which might 

apostates doe'- not occur among the Chri.slians of the preceding century. 
Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their faith and courage, or to our 
less intimate knowledge of their history? 

[Pliny expressly says that the greater part of the Christians persisted in 
avowing themselves to be so. The number of those who renounced their 
faith was infinitely belctw the number of those who boldly confessed it. 
The prefect and his assessors present at the council {says Eusebius) were 
alarmed at seeing the crowd of Christians, and the judges themselves trembled. 
Lastly, St. Cyprian informs us that the greater part of those who had ap¬ 
peared weak brethren in the persecution of Decius, made glorious proof of 
their courage in that of Callus.—O. S.J 

*• See Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severus was the first author of this com¬ 
putation; though he seemed desirous of reserving the tenth and greatest 
persecution for the coming of the Antichrist 
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perplex a sceptical mind.’®* We are required to believe that Pontius 
Pilate informed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death which he 
had pronounced against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine per¬ 
son; and that, without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to the 
danger, of martyrdom; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt for all 
religion, immediately conceived the design of placing the Jewish Messiah 
among the gods of Rome; that his servile senate ventured to disobey the 
commands of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their re¬ 
fusal, contented himself with protecting the Christians from the severity 
of the laws, many years before such laws were enacted or before the 
church had assumed any distinct name or existence; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in the most pub¬ 
lic and authentic records, which escaped the knowledge of the historians 
of Greece and Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an African 
Christian, who composed his Apology one hundred and sixty years after 
the death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is supposed to 
have been the effect of his devotion and gratitude for the miraculous de¬ 
liverance which he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The distress 
of the legions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, of thunder and 
of lightning, and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, have been 
celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan writers. If there were an}- 
Christians in that army, it was natural that they should ascribe some 
merit to the fervent prayers which, in the moment c)f danger, they had 
offered up for their own and the public safety. Put we are still assured 
by monuments of brass and marble, by the Imperial medals, and by the 
Anlonine column, that neither the prince nor the people entertained any 
sense of this signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute their de¬ 
liverance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of Mer¬ 
cury, During the whole course of his reign Marcus despised the 
Christians as a philosopher, and punished them as a sovereign.’*'* 

By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had endured under 
the government of a virtuous prince immediately ceased on the accession 
of a tyrant; and as none except themselves had experienced the injustice 
of Marcus, scj they alone were protected by the lenity of Commodus. The 
celebrated Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, and who at 
length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, entertained a singular 
affection for the oppressed church; and though it was impossible that she 
could reconcile the practice of \ice with the precepts of the Gospel, she 
might hope to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by declar- 

‘**The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mnetioned by Justin. 
The successive improvements which the story acquired (as it has passed 
through the hands of Tertulhan, Eusebms, Epiphanius. Chr3'^sostom, Orosius, 
Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the several editions of the .^cts of 
Pilate), are very fairly stated by Dom Calmet, Disscrtat. sur I’Ecriture, 
tom. iii. p. 651, etc. 

‘"On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of the Thundering Legion, see 
the admirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 81-390. 
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ing herself the patroness of the Christians.'"' l-nder the gracious pro¬ 
tection of Marcia they passed in s;ifety the thirteen \‘ears of a cruel 
ttTanny; and when the empire was cstahlishetf in the house of Severus, 
they formed a domestic but more honourable connectktn with the new 
(ourt. I he emperor vfas persuaded that, in a dangerous sickness, he had 
derived some hencl‘t, eiliiei spiritual or physical, from the holy oil with 
which rme of his slaves bail anointed him. He always tieaterl with \)C- 
ctiliar distinction several persons of both sexes who had embraced the 
new religion. I he nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracnlla were Chris¬ 
tians: and if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanitv, 
it was occa.sioned by an incident which, however (rifling, bore Sfiine rela¬ 
tion to the cause of Christianity.'"'' Cnder the reign of Se\prus the fury 
of the populace was checked, the rigtujr of ancient laws Avas for some 
time suspended; and the provincial govermws were satisfied with receiv¬ 
ing an annual present from the churches within their jurisdiction, as the 
price, nr a.s the reward, of their moderation.”" The controversy con¬ 
cerning the precise time of the celebration of blister armed the bishops 
of .-\sia and Italy against each other, and was considered as the most im¬ 
portant business of this period of leisure and tranquillity.’’’ Nor was 
the peace of the church interrupted till the increasing numbers of prose¬ 
lytes seem at length to have attracted the attention, and to have alienated 
the mind, of Severus. With the design of restraining the jirogrcss of 
('hristianity. he published an edict, which, though it was designed to af¬ 
fect only the new converts, could not Im? carried into strict execution 
without exposing to danger and punishment the most zealous of their 
teachers and missionaries. In this mitigated per^cution we may still 
discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of the Polytheism, which so 
readily admitted every excuse in favour of those who practised the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies of their fathers.”" 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with the author¬ 
ity of that emperor: and the Christians, after this accidental tempest, 
enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years."" Till this period they had usually 

Dion Ca.'^.sius. or rathi-r hts abUrcvialor Xipliiliii. 1 . |r 4] jt. 1206. 

Mr. Moyle (p. 206) has explained the condition of the chur<}i under llie 
reign of Commodtis. 

'“'Compare the Lite of Caracalla. in tiic .^ugu-tan History, with (lie epistle 
of Tcrtuliian to Scapula Dr Jortin (Remarks on K'.ckssa.sijLal History, 
\oi. II. j). 5, etc.) considers the cure of Severus. by the means of holy oil, 
with a strong desire to convert it mt<j a miracle 

"''Tertulhan de Fuga, c 13 The pre.sent was made during (he feast or 
the Saturnalia; and it is a matter of serious concern to Tertulhan lliat the 
faithful should be confounded with the most infamous professions which 
purchased the connivance of the government. 

"'Huseb. 1 . \. c. 23, 24. Mosheim, p. 435 - 447 - 

"‘Judxos fieri sub gravi puma vctuit. Idem etiam de Christianis sanxit. 
Hist. August, p. 70 [Span. Sever, c. 17] 

‘“Suipicius Severus, 1 . ii. p. 384 fed. Lugd. Bat. 1647). This computation 
(allowing for a single exception) is confirmed by the History of Eusebius and 
by the writings of Cyprian. 
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held their assemblies in private houses and sequestered places. They 
were now permitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the 
purpose of religious worship; to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, 
for the use of the community; and to conduct the elections of their eccle¬ 
siastical ministers in so public, but at the same time in so exemplary a 
manner, as to deserve the respectful attention of the Gentiles.’^'^ This 
long repose of the church was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction from the Asiatic provinces 
proved the most favourable to the Christians; the eminent persons of the 
sect, instead of being reduced to implore the protection of a slave or con¬ 
cubine, were admitted into the palace in the honourable characters of 
priests and philosophers; and their mysterious doctrines, which were 
already diffused among the people, insensibly attracted the curiosity of 
their sovereign. When the empress Mamaea passed through Antioch, 
she expressed a desire of conversing with the celebrated Origen, the fame 
of whose piety and learning was spread over the East. Origen obeyed 
so flattering an invitation, and. though he could not expect to succeed 
in the conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she listened with 
pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably dismissed him to 
his retirement in Palestine.”* The sentiments of Manuea were adopted 
by her son Alexander, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was 
marked by a singular but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of 
Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable 
sages wh- had instructed mankind in the various modes of addressing 
their omage to the supreme and universal Deity.”^ A purer faith, as 
well ai, worship, was openly professed and practised among his house¬ 
hold. Bishops, perhaps for the first time, were seen at court; and, after 
the death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin discharged his fury 
on the favorites and servants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great num- 

*“Thc antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillemont (Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. iii. part ii. p. ^18-72) and by Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378- 
398). The former refers the first construction of them to the peace of Alex¬ 
ander Severus; the latter, to the peace of Galliemis. 

See the Augustan History, p. 130. [Lamprid. Alex. Sever, c. 45.] The 
emperor Alexander adopted their method of publicly proposing the names 
of those persons who were candidates for ordination. It is true that the 
honour of this practice is likewise attributed to the Jews. 

”*Euseb. Hist. Ecciesiast. 1 . vi. c. 21, Hieronym. de Script. Eccles. c. 54 
[vol. ii. p. 879, ed. Vallars.]. Mamsea was styled a holy and pious woman, 
both by the Christians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible that she should deserve that honourable epithet. 

See the Augustan History, p. 123. fLampr. Alex. Sever, c. 29.] Mosheim 
(p. 465) seems to refine too much on the domestic religion of Alexander. 
His design of building a public temple to Christ (Hist. August, p. lag 
[Lampr. Alex. Sever, c. 43J), and the objection which was suggested either to 
him, or in similar circumstances to Hadrian, appear to have no other founda¬ 
tion than an imi^bable report, mvented by the Christians, and credulously 
adopted by an historian of the age of Constantine. 
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ber of Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, were involved in the 
promiscuous massacre, which, on their account, has improperly received 
the name of Persecution.^” 

Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maximin, the effects of his 
resentment against the Christians were of a very local and temporary na¬ 
ture, and the pious Origen, who had been proscribed as a devoted victim, 
was still reserved to convey the truths of the Gospel to the ear of mon- 
archsd” He addressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to 
his wife, and to his mother, and as soon as that prince, who was born in 
the neighbourhood of Palestine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre, the 
Christians acquired a friend and a protector. The public and even par¬ 
tial favour of Philip towards the sectaries of the new religion, and his 
constant reverence for the ministers of the church, gave some colour to 
the suspicion, which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself 
was become a convert to the faith; and afforded some grounds for a 
fable which was afterwards invented, that he had been purified by con¬ 
fession and penance from the guilt contracted by the murder of his inno¬ 
cent predecessor.^'^ The fall of Philip introduced, with the change of 
masters, a new system of government, so oppressive to the Christians, 
that their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was repre¬ 
sented as a state of perfect freedom and security, if compared with the 
rigorous treatment which they experienced under the short reign of 
Decius.^'^ The virtues of that prince will scarcely allow us to suspect 

'“Euseb. I. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed that the success of the Chris¬ 
tians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the Pagans. Dion Cassius, 
who composed his history under the former reign, had most probably intended 
for the use of his master those counsels of persecution which he ascribes to 
a better age, and to the favourite of Augustus. Concerning this oration of 
Macenas, or rather of Dion, I may refer to my own unbiased opinion (vol, 
i. p. 55, note 25), and to the Abbe de la Bleterie (Memoires de I'Aca- 
demie, tom xxiv. p. 303; tom. xxv. p. 432). 

[This massacre, which lasted during the whole reign of the emperor 
Maximin, has every right to be called a persecution, much more so in fact 
than many of the others to which Gibbon applies the term.—0. S.) 

““Orosius, I. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maximin’s resent¬ 
ment; and Firmilianus, a (ippadocian bishop of that age, gives a just and 
confined idea of this persecution (apud Cyprian. Epist. 75). 

"The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to be Chris¬ 
tians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. 1. 
vii. c. 10), evidently alludes to Philip and his family; and forms a contem¬ 
porary evidence that such a report had prevailed; but the Egyptian bishop, 
who lived at an humble distance from the court of Rome, expresses hknsclf 
with a becoming diffidence concerning the truth of the fact. The epistles of 
Origen (which were extant in the time of Eusebius, see 1. vi. c. 36) would 
most probably decide this curious, rather than important, question. 

“* Euseb. I. vi. c. 34. The story, as is usual, has been embellished by suc¬ 
ceeding writers, and is confuted, with much superfluous learning, by Frederick 
Spanheim (Opera Varia, torn. iL p. 400, etc.). 

“ Lactantius, de Mortibus Pcrsecutonim, c. 3, 4. After celebrating the 
felicity and increase of the church under a long succession of good princes. 
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that he was actuated by a mean resentment against the favourites of his 
predecessor; and it is more reasonable to believe that, in the prosecution 
of his general design to restore the purity of Roman manners, he was de¬ 
sirous of delivering the empire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most considerable cities were 
removed by exile or death: the vigilance of the magistrates prevented 
the clergy of Rome during sixteen months from proceeding to a new elec¬ 
tion; and it was the opinion of the Christians that the emperor would 
more patiently endure a competitor for the purple than a bishop in the 
capital.Were it possible to suppose that the penetration of Decius 
had discovered pride under the disguise of humility, or that he could 
foresee the temporal dominion which might insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritual authority, we might be less surprised that he should 
consider the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable rivals to those 
of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity and in¬ 
constancy ill suited to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In the first 
part of his reign he surpassed in clemency those princes who had been 
suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith. In the last three years 
and a half, listening to the insinu.ations of a minister addicted to the 
superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the se¬ 
verity, of his j)redecessor Decius.’-^ The accession of Gallienus, which 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored peace to the church; and 
the Christians obtained the free exercise of their religion by an edict 
addressed to the bishops, and conceived in such terms as seemed to ac¬ 
knowledge their office and public character.^-*’ The ancient laws, 
without being formally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; 
and (excepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed to the 
emperor Aurelian **") the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in 
a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than the severest 
trials of persecution. 

he adds. “ Extitit post annos plurimos, cxecrabilc animal, Decius, qui vexaret 
Ecclcsiam.” 

"Euseb. 1 . vi. c. 39. C>*prian. Epistol. 55. The sco of Rome remained 
vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of Januar)’, a.d. 250. till 
the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, a.p. 251. Dccius had probably 
left Rome, since he was killed before the end of that year. 

Euseb. 1 . vii. c. 10. Mosheim (p. 548) has very clearly shown that the 
prafcct Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magus, are one and the same person. 

“Eusebius (I. vii. c. 13) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, which 
seems to have been very concise. By another edict he directed that the 
C<tmefcrio should be restored to the Oiristians. 

“Euseb. 1 . vii. c. 30. Lactantius de M. P. c. 6. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 
177 [Anno ab. Abr. 2290, tom, viii. p. 757, ed. Vallars.]. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 23. 
Thetr language is in general so ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a 
loss to determine how far Aurelian had carried his intentions before he was 
assassinated. Most of the moderns (except Dodwell, Dissertat. Cyprian, xi. 
64) have seized the occasion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs. 
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The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropolitan see of An¬ 
tioch while the East was In the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may 
serve to illustrate the condition and character of the times. The wealth 
of that prelate was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither 
derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of 
honest industry. But Paul considered the service of the church as a 
very lucrative profession.*-' His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal and 
rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions from the most opulent of 
the faithful, and converted to his own use a considerable part of the 
public revenue. By his pride and luxury the Christian religion was rend¬ 
ered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His council chamber and his 
throne, the splendour with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude of letters and petitions 
to which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual hurry of business 
in which he was involved, were circumsances much better suited to the 
state of a civil magistrate *-'* than to the humility of a primitive bishop. 
When he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul affected the fig¬ 
urative style and the theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the 
cathedral resounded with the loudest and most extravagant acclamations 
in the praise of his divine eloquence. Against those who resisted his 
power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arro¬ 
gant, rigid, and inexorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished 
the treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were permitted 
to imitate their master in the gratification of every sensual appetite. For 
Paul indulged himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, and he 
had received into the episcopal palace two young and beautiful women, 
as the constant companions of his leisure moments.*'® 

Nothwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had 
preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and had a reasonable perse¬ 
cution intervened, an effort of court might perhaps have placed him in 
the rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice and subtle errors, which he 

“’Paul was better pleased with the title of Ducatarius than with that of 
bishop. The Duccncrius was an imperial procurator, so called from his salary 
of two hundred sestertia, or £1600 a year. (See Salmasius ad Hist. August, 
p. 124.) Some critics suppose that the bishop of Antioch had actually ob¬ 
tained such an office from Zenobia. while others consider it only as a figurative 
expression of his pomp and insolence. 

Simony was not unknown in those times; and the clergy sometimes 
bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bishopric of Carthage 
was purchased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her servant Major- 
inus. The price was 400 Folks. (Monument. Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p. 
^3.) Every FoUis contained 125 pieces of silver, and the whole sum may 
be computed at about £2400. 

“If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must suspect the 
assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most malicious calumnies in 
circular epistles addressed to all the churches of the empire (ap. Euseb. 
1. vii. c. 30). 
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imprudently adopted and obstinately maintained, concerning the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of the Eastern 
churches.*'"’ From Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in arms 
and in motion. Several councils were held, confutations were published, 
excommunications were pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by 
turns accepted and refus^, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal character by 
the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops who assemi)led for that purpose 
at Antioch, and who, without consulting the rights of the clergy or 
people, appointed a successor by their own authority. The manifest ir¬ 
regularity of this proceeding increased the numbers of the discontented 
faction; and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he maintained above four 
years tlje possession of the episcopal house and office. The victory of 
Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the two contending parties, 
who apj)lied to each other the epithets of schism and heresy, were either 
commanded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal of the 
conqueror. This public and very singular trial affords a convincing 
proof that the existence, the property, the privileges, and the internal 
policy of the Christians, were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least 
by the magistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could 
scarcely be expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries were most 
agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox faith. His determination, 
however, was founded on the general principles of equity and reason. 
He considered the bishops of Italy as the most impartial and respectable 
judges among the Christians, and, as soon as he was informed that they 
had unanimouly approved the sentence of the council, he acquiesced in 
their opinion, and immediately gave orders that Paul should be com¬ 
pelled to relinquish the temporal possessions belonging to an office, of 
which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly deprived. 
But while we applaud the justice, w’e should not overlook the policy of 
Aurelian, who was desirous of re.storing and cementing the dependence 
of the provinces of the capital, by every means which could bind the 
interest or prejudices of any part of his subjects.*"'* 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire the Christians still 
flourished in peace and prosperity: and notwithstanding a celebrated 

*“His heresy (like those of Noetus and Sabcllius, in the same century) 
tended to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine persons. See 
Mosheim. p. 702. etc. 

[Paul entertained an idea of attempting a union between Judaism and 
Christianity. Both parties, however, rejected the unnatural alliance, and Mil- 
man says the continued protection of Paul by the severe and virtuous Zenobia 
is the only circumstance that might raise a doubt concerning the notorious 
immorality of Paul.—O. S.) 

“* Euseb. Hist. Eedesiast. 1 . vii. c. 30. We are entirely indebted to him for 
the curious story of Paul of Samosata. 
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era of martyrs has been deduced from the accession of Diocletian/” the 
new system of policy, introduced and maintained by the wisdom of that 
prince, continued, during more than eighteen years, to breathe the mildest 
and most liberal spirit of religious toleration. The mind of Diocletian 
himself was less adapted indeed to speculative inquiries than to the ac¬ 
tive labours of war and government. His prudence rendered him averse 
to any great innovation, and, though his temper was not very susceptible 
of zeal or enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the empire. But the leisure of the two empresses, of 
his wife Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted them to listen 
with more attention and respect to the truths of Christianity, which in 
every age has acknowledged its important obligations to female devo¬ 
tion.The principal eunuchs, Lucian and Dorolheus, Gorgonius and 
Andrew, who attended the person, possessed the favour, and governed 
the household of Diocletian, protected by their powerful influence the 
faith which they had embraced. Their example was imitated by many 
of the most considerable officers of the palace, who, in their respective 
stations, had the care of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the 
furniture, of the jewels, and even of the private treasury; and, though it 
might sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany the emperor when 
he sacrificed in the temple/-'*"’ they enjoyed, with their wives, their chil¬ 
dren, and their slaves, the free exercise of the Christian religion. Diocle¬ 
tian and his colleagues frequently conferred the most important offices 
on those persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for the service of the state. 

The bishops held an honourable rank in their respective provinces, and 
were treated with distinction and respect, not only by the people, but by 
the magistrates themselves. Almost in every city the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increasing multitude of proselytes; 
and in their place more stately and capacious edifices were erected for the 
public worship of the faithful. The corruption of manners and princi¬ 
ples, so forcibly lamented by Eusebius,’^* may be considered, not only 
as a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty which the Christians en- 

“The era of martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and the Abys 
sinians, must be reckoned from the ;^th of August, a.d. 284; as the beginninf 
of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier than the real accession ol 
Diocletian. Sec Dissertation Preliminaire a TArt de verifier les Dates. 

“The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 15), “sacrificio pollui coegit,” 
implies their antecedent conversion to the faith; but does not seem to justify 
the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912), that they had been privately baptised. 

“M. de Tillcmont (Memoires EcclesiastiQues, tom. v. part. i. p. 11, 12) has 
quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom Luc d’Archeri a very curious instruction 
which bishop Theonas composed for the use of Lucian. 

“ Lactantius de M. P. c. 10. 

“ Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. I. viii. c. i. The reader who consults the 
original will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Eusebius was about 
sixteen years of age at the accession of emperor Diocletian. 
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joyed and abused under the reign of Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed 
the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed in every 
congregation. The presbyters aspired to the episcopal office, which 
every day became an object more worthy of their ambition. The 
bishops, who ermtended with each other for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, 
appeared by their conduct to claim a secular and tyrannical power in 
the church: and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians 
from the Gentiles was shown much less in their lives than in their con¬ 
troversial writings. 

Nothwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer might 
discern some symptoms that threatened the church with a more violent 
persecution than anv which she had yet endured. The zeal and rapid 
progress of the Christians awakened the Polytheists from their supine 
indifference in the cause of those deities whom custom and education 
had taught tliem to revere. The mutual provocations of a religious war, 
which had already continued above two hundred years, e.xasiierated the 
animosity of the contending parties. The Pagans were incensed at the 
rashness of a recent and obscure sect, which presumed to accuse their 
countrymen of error, and to devote their ancestors to eternal misery. 
The habits of justifying the popular mythology against the invectives 
of an implacable enemy, produced in their minds some sentiments of 
faith and re\Trence for a system which they had been accustomed to 
consider with the most careless levity. The supernatural powers assumed 
by the church inspired ai the same time terror and emulation. The fol¬ 
lowers of the established religion intrenched themselves behind a similar 
fortification of prixiigics; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, 
and of initiation; allcmpled to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles; and li.stened with eager credulity to every imposter who 
flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.’"" Both parties seemed 
to acknowledge the truth of those miracles which were claimed by their 
ad\’er5aries; and while they were contented with ascribing them to the 
arts of magic, and to the power of demons, they mutually concurred in 

\\ c quote, amoiip a great number of instances, the mysterious 

wor.s!'.:)) f)f Mitliras and the TanrohoJia; the latter of which became fashion- 
ahle in the time of the .\ntonmes (see a 1 hs.scrtation of M. de }?ozc, in the 
Mcmoircs de I’Academie dcs Inscnjitions. tom. it. p. 443 )- The romance of 
Apidcius is a.s full of devotion as of satire. 

‘“The impostor Alexander very .strongly recommended the oracle of Tro- 
nhomus at Mallos, and those of .Apollo at Garos and Miletus (Lucian, tom. 
li. p. 236, edit. Keltz |.Ale.xand. c. 29] >. Tlie last of these, wliose singular 
history would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted by Diocletian 
before he published bis edicts of persecution (Lactantius de M. P. c. 11). 

‘"besides the ancient stones of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures per¬ 
formed at the shnue of Aesculapius, and the fables related of Apollonius of 
Tyana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of Qirist: tliough I agree 
with Dr. Lardner (sec Testimonies, vol. iii p, 253, 352), that, wlien Philo- 
stratus composed the Life of Apollonius, he had no such intention. 
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restoring and establishing the reign of superstition/*® Philosophy, her 
most dangerous enemy, was now converted into her most useful ally. 
The groves of the Academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the por¬ 
tico of the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many different schools of 
scepticism or impiety; and many among the Romans were desirous 
that tile writings of Cicero should be condemned and suppressed by the 
authority of the senate.’The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom perhaps 
they despised, against the Christians, whom they had reason to fear. 
These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of extracting alle¬ 
gorical wisdcim from the fictions of the Greek poets; instituted mysteri¬ 
ous rites of devotion for the use of their chosen disciple?; recommended 
the worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the 
Supreme Ueity, and composed against the faith of liie Gospel many 
elaborate treatises,”’ which have since been committed to the llames by 
the prudence of orthodox emperors.”* 

Aithourh the policy of Diocletian and humanity of ('onstantius 
inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was .soon 
discovered that their two associates, Maximian and Galerius, entertained 
the most implacable aversion for the name and religion of the Christians. 
The minds of those princes had never been enlightened by science; 
education had never softened their temper. They owed their greatness 
to their swords, and in their most elevated fortune they still retained 
their superstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration of the provinces they obeyed the laws which their bene¬ 
factor had established; but they frequently found occasions of exercising 
whthin their camp and palaces a secret persecution,”*' for which the im- 

is seriously to Ik; lamented that the Christian fathers, by acknowledg¬ 
ing the sui)crnatural, or. as they deem it. the infernal part of Paganism, 
destrcjy with their own hands the great advantage which we might otherwise 
derive from the liberal amces'uons of our adversaries 
“‘Julian (ftom, i ] p. 301, edit. Spanheim) expresses a pious joy that the 
providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for the most 
part destroyed the books of the I’yrrhonians and Epicureans, which h.id been 
very numerous, since Epicurus himself compo.scd no less than 300 volumes. 
See Diogenes Laertius, 1 . x. c. 26. 

Cumquv alios audiam mussitare indignanter, et dicere opportere statui 
per Senatum, abolcantur ut hare senpta, quibus Christiana Rehgio comprobe- 
tur, et vctustatis opprimatur auctontas. Arnobius adversus Gentes, 1 . iii. p. 
t03, 104, (p. 98, 99, ed. Ant. 1604]. He adds very projicrly. Errons convincite 
Ciceronem . . . nam mtercipere scripta, et publicatam vellc submergere lec- 
tionem, non est Dcum [Deos] defendere sed ventatis testificalioncm timere, 
’** l^ctantius (Divm. Institut. 1 . v. c. 2, 3) gives a very clear and spirited 
account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. The large 
treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of thirty books, and was 
composed in Sicily about the year 270. 

“*See Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast, 1 . i. c. 9, and Codex Justinian. 1 . i. tit. 

i. 1. 3. 

“•Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 4, c. 17. He limits the^number of military martyrs, 
by a remarkable expression {oravLui fwrw tit rov xal itvrtpot), of which 
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prudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the most specious pre¬ 
tences. A sentence of death was executed upon Maximilianus, an 
African youth, who had been produced by his own father before the 
magistrate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obstinately persisted 
in declaring that his conscience would not permit him to embrace the 
profession of a soldier.”® It could scarcely be expected that any govern¬ 
ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that officer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice that he would obey none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and 
that he renounced for ever the use of carnal weapons, and the service of 
an idolatrous master. The soldiers, as sewn as they recovered from their 
astonishment, secured the person of Marcellus. He was examined in 
the city of Tingi by the president of that part of Mauritania: and as he 
was convicted by his own confession, he was condemned and beheaded 
for the crime of desertion.”' Examples of such a nature savour much 
less of religious persecution than of martial or even civil law; but they 
served to alienate the mind of the emperors, to justify the severity of 
Galerius, who dismissed a great number of Christian officers from their 
employments; and to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusiasts, 
which avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety, must either 
remain useless, or would soon become dangerous subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the ho|^s and the repu¬ 
tation of Galerius, he passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace of 
Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity became the object of their 
secret consultations.”* The experienced emperor was still inclined to 
pursue measures of lenity; and though he readily consented to exclude 
the Christians from holding any employments in the household or 
the army, he urged in the strongest terms the danger as well as cruelty 
of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. Galerius at length 
extorted from him the permission of summoning a council, composed of 

neilher his Latin nor French translator have rendered the cnergi. Not¬ 
withstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the silence of Lactantius, Am¬ 
brose, Suipicius, Orosius, etc., it has !)cen long believed that the Thebaean 
legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, suffered martyrdom by the order of 
Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps. The story was first published 
about the middle of the fiftii century, by Euchcrnis bishop of L3'ons, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from Isaac bishop of Geneva, 
who is said to have received it from Theodore bishop of Octodurum. The 
abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of the credulity of Sigis- 
mund, king of Burgundy. See an excellent Dissertation m the thirty-sixth 
volume of the Bibliotheque Raisonnee. p. 427-454. 

“‘See the Acta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of hts martyrdom, and of 
that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 

Acta Sincera, p. 302. 

”*De M. P. c. ir. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of this little 
treatise) was, at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but it seems difficult 
to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowledge of what passed in 
the Imperial cabinet 
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a few persons the most distingui^ed in the civil and military depart¬ 
ments of the state. The important question was agitated in their pres¬ 
ence, and those ambitious courtiers easily discerned that it was incum¬ 
bent on them to second, by their own eloquence, the importunate violence 
of the Csesar. It may be presumed that they insisted on every topic 
which might interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their sovereign 
in the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they represented that the 
glorious work of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as long 
as an independent people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the 
heart of the provinces. The Christians (it might speciously be alleged), 
renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, had constituted a 
distinct republic, which might yet be suppressed before it had acquired 
any military force; but which was already governed by its own laws 
and magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, and was intimately 
connected in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations yielded an im¬ 
plicit obedience. Arguments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new system of persecution: 
but though we may suspect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret 
intrigues of the palace, the private views and resentments, the jealousy 
of women or eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires and the councils of the wisest mon* 
archs.”® 

The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the Christians, 
who, during the course of this melancholy winter, had expected, with 
anxiety, the result of so many secret consultations. The twenty-third 
of February, which coincided with the Roman festival of the Termi- 
nalia,^’’" was appointed (whether from accident or design) to set bounds 
to the progress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day the Pr<e- 
torian prsfect,^'^ accompanied by several generals, tribunes, and officers 
of the revenue, repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most populous and beautiful part of 
the city. The doors were instantly broken open; they rushed into the 
sanctuary; and as they searched in vain for some visible object of wor¬ 
ship, they were obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of Holy Scripture. The ministers of Diocletian were 
followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched in 

** The only circumstance which wc can discover is the devotion and jeal¬ 
ousy of the mother of Galerius. She is described by Lactantius as Deorum 
montium cultrix; mulier admodum superstitiosa. She had a great influence 
over her son, and was oflfended by the disregard of some of her Christian 
servants. 

“* The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly illuitrated by 
M. de Boze, Mem. de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 50. 

“ In our only MS. of Lactantius we read profectus; but reason, and the 
authority of all the critics, allow us, instead of that word, which destroys 
the sense of the passage, to substitute prafectus. 
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order of battle, and were provided with all the instruments used in the 
destruction of fortifted cities. By their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, 
which towered above the Imperial palace, and had long excited the 
indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
the ground.'''* 

The next day the general edict of persecution was published; and 
though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion of blood, had moderated 
the fury of Galerkis, who proposed that every one refusing to offer 
sacrifice should immediately be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the 
obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and 
effectual It was enacted that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations; and the punishment 
of death was denounced against all who should presume to hold any 
secret assemblies for the purpose of religious worship. The philosophers, 
who now assumed the unworthy office of directing the blind zeal of per¬ 
secution, had diligently studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines of 
the faith were supjxised to be contained in the writings of the prophets, 
of the evangelists, and of the apostles, they most probably suggested the 
order that the bishops and presliylcrs should deliver all their sacred 
books into the hands of the magistrates; who were commanded, under 
the severest penalties, to burn them in a public and solemn manner. By 
the same edict, the property of the church was at once confiscated; and 
the several pans of which it might consist were either sold to the highest 
bidder, united to the Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and cor¬ 
porations, or granted to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After 
taking such effectual measures to abolish the worship and to dissolve 
the government of the Christians, it was thought necessary to subject to 
the most intolerable hardships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their an¬ 
cestors. Persons of a liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments: slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes 
of freedom; and the whole body of the people were put out of the pro¬ 
tection of the law. The judges were authorised to hear and to determine 
every action that was brought against a Christian. But the Christians 
were not permitted to complain of any injury which they themselves had 
suffered; and thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the 
severity, while they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice. 
This new species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure and 
ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to weary the constancy of 
the faithful: nor can it be doubted that the passions and interest of 

“* Lactantius, de M. P. c. 12, gives a very lively picture of the destruction 
of the church. 

“Mosheim (p. ^2-936), from many scattered passages of Lactantius and 
Eusebius, has collected a very just and accurate notion of this edict; though 
he sometjmes deviates into conjecture and refinement. 
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mankind were disposed on this occasion to second the designs of the em¬ 
perors. But the policy of a well-ordered government must somtimcs 
have interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians: nor was it possible 
for the Roman princes entirely to remove the apprehension of punish¬ 
ment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, without exposing 
their own authority and the rest of their subjects to the most alarm¬ 
ing dangers."'* 

This edict was scarcely exlubiicd to the public view, in the most con¬ 
spicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn down by the hands of a 
Christian, who expressed at the same time, by the bitterest invectives, 
his contempt as well as abhorrence for such impious and tyrannical 
governor;.. His offense, according to the mildest laws, amounted to 
treason, and de.scrvcd death. .And if it be true that he was a person of 
rank and education, those circumstances could serve only to aggravate 
his guilt, lie was burnt, or rather roasted, by a slow fire: and his 
executioners, zealous to revenge the personal insult which had been 
offered to the emperors, exhausted every refinement of cruelly, without 
being able to subdue his patienee, or to alter the steady and insulting 
smile which, in his dying agonies, he still preservcil in his countenance. 
The Christians, though they confessed that his conduct had not been 
strictly conformable to the laws of prudenre, admired the divine fervour 
of his zeal; and the excessive commendations whith they lavished on the 
memory of their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep impre.ssion 
of terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian.'*'' 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from which he 
very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days the palace of Xienmedia, 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in flames; and 
though both times they were extinguished without any material damage, 
the singular reoetition of the fire was justly considered as an evident 
proof that it had not been the effect of chance or negligence. The sus¬ 
picion naturally fell on the Christians; and it was suggested, with some 
degree of probability, that those desperate fanatics, provoked by their 
present sufferings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, had en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the 
palace, against the lives of two emperors -whom they detested as the 
irreconcilable enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and resentment 
prevailed in every breast, but especially in that of Diocletian. A great 
number of persons, distinguished either by the offices which they had 
filled or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. 

Many ages afterwards Edward 1 . practised, with great success, the same 
mode of persecution against the clergy of England. Sec Hume s History of 
England, vol. li. p. 300, last 4to edition. 

‘“Lactantius only calls him quidatn, etsi non rccte, mag.io tamcn ammo, 
etc., M. P. c. 13. Eusebius ( 1 . viii. c. 5) adorns him with secular honours. 
Neither have condescended to mention his name; but the Greeks celebrate 
his memory under that of John. See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastique^ 
tom. V. part li. p 320. 
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Every mode of torture was put in practice, and the court, as well as city, 
was polluted with many bloody executions.^®® But as it was found im¬ 
possible to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it seems 
incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or to admire the reso¬ 
lution, of the sufferers. A few days afterwards Galerius hastily withdrew 
himself from Nicomedia, declaring that, if he delayed his departure from 
that devoted palace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Chris¬ 
tians. The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we derive a partial 
and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a loss how to account 
for the fears and danger of the emperors. Two of these writers, a prince 
and a rhetorician, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one 
ascribes it to lightning and the divine wrath, the other affirms that it was 
kindled by the malice of Galerius himself.’'’* 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general law of 
the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they might 
not wait for the consent, were assured of the concurrence, of the Western 
princes, it would appear more consonant to our ideas of policy that the 
governors of all the provinces should have received secret instructions 
to publish, on one and the same day, this declaration of war within 
their respective departments. It was at least to be expected that the 
convenience of the public highways and established posts would have 
enabled the emperors to transmit their orders with the utmost despatch 
from the palace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world; 
and that they would not have suffered fifty days to elapse before the edict 
was published in Syria, and near four months before it was signified to 
the cities of Africa.’®* This delay may perhaps be imputed to the cau¬ 
tious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant consent to the 
measures of persecution, and who was desirous of trying the experiment 
under his more immediate eye before he gave way to the disorders and 
discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces. 
At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained from the effusion of 
blood; but the use of every other severity was permitted, and even recom- 

“*Lact*ntius de M. P. c. 13, 14 li4, 15]. Potentissimi quondam Eunuchi 
becati, per quos Palattum et ipse constabat Eusebius ( 1 . viii. c. 6) mentions 
the cruel executions of the eunuchs Gorgonius and Dorotheus. and of An- 
tfaimus bishop of Nicomedia; and both those writers describe, in a vague but 
tragical manner, the horrid scenes which were acted even in the Imperial 
preacnce. 

'"See Lactantius, Eusebiu^ and G^nstantine, ad Ccetum Sanctorum, c. 
XXV. Eusebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of this fire. 

[There is no instance in the history of these times of the Christians turn¬ 
ing on their persecutors; we have dierefore not the slightest reason to at¬ 
tribute to them the fire in the palace of Diocletian in Nicomedia. Had it 
been done by a Christian, says )l. de Tillemont, it would probably have been 
A fanatic who would have gloried in the deed and published H. The fire was 
fwi sed by lightning, and was fed and increased by the nuUce of 
Caleriua.— 0 . S.] 

'"TtUemont, Mimoires Ecclesiast, tom. v. part. 1 p. 43 > 
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mended to their zeal; nor could the Christians, though they cheerfully 
resigned the ornaments of their churches, resolve to interrupt their re¬ 
ligious assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the flames. The 
pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embarrassed 
the subordinate ministers of the government. The curator of his city 
sent him in chains to the proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to 
the Praetorian praefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania, a place 
on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame.'" This precedent, 
and perhaps some Imperial rescript, which was issued in consequence 
of it, appeared to authorise the governors of provinces in punishing with 
death the refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred books. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this opportunity 
of obtaining the crown of martyrdom; but there were likewise too many 
who purchased an ignominious life by discovering and betraying the 
Holy Scripture into the hands of infidels. A great number even of 
bishops and presbyters acquired, by this criminal compliance, the oppro¬ 
brious epithet of Traditors; and their offence was productive of much 
present scandal and of much future discord in the African church.'”" 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture were already so multi¬ 
plied in the empire, that the most severe inquisition could no longer be 
attended with any fatal consequences; and even the sacrifice of those 
volumes which, in every congregation, were preserved for public use, 
required the consent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians. But 
the ruin of the churches was easily effected by the authority of the gov¬ 
ernment and by the labour of the Pagans. In some provinces, however, 
the magistrates contented themselves with shutting up the places of 
religious worship. In others they more literally complied with the terms 
of the edict; and, after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolished the remainder of the edifice.'"' It is perhaps to this melan¬ 
choly occasion that we should apply a very remarkable story, which is 
related with so many circumstances of variety and Improbability that it 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in 
Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left ignorant, it 

'“See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353; those of Felix of Thibara, or 
Tibiur, appear much less corrupted than in the other editions, which afford 
a lively specimen of legendary licence. 

See the first book of Optatus of Milevis against the Donatists, Paris, 
1700, edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valens. 

'“The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, p. 261, etc., 
describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the governors 
in the destruction of churches. They made a minute inventory of the plate, 
etc., which they found in them. That of the church of Cirta, in Numidia, if 
still extant. It consisted of two chalices of gold and six of silver; six uma 
one kettle, seven lamps, all likewise of silver; besides a large quantity 0/ 
brass utensils and wearing apparel. 
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should seem that the magistrates and the body of the people had em¬ 
braced the Christian faith; and as some resistance might be apprehended 
to the execution of the edict, the governor of the province was supported 
by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the resolution either of defending 
I)y arms that sacred edifice or of perishing in its ruins. They indignantly 
rejected the notice and permission which was given them tn retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building 
on all sides, and consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, 
a great number of Phrygians, with their wives and children." ’ 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed almost as soon 
as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies 
of the church a very plausible occasion to insinuate that those troubles 
had been secretly fomented l)y the intrigues of the bishops, who had 
already forgotten their ostentatious professions of passive and unlimited 
obedience."”' The resentment, or the fears, of Diocletian at length trans¬ 
ported hint beyond the bounds of moderation which he had hitherto 
preserved, and he declared, in a .series of cruel edicts, hi.s intention of 
abolishing the Christian name. By the first of these edicts the governors 
of the provinces were directed to apprehend all pers(ms of the ecclesias¬ 
tical order; and the prisons destined for the vilest criminals were .soon 
filled with a multitude of bishojis, presbyters, deacons, readers, and ex¬ 
orcists. By a second edict the magistrates were commanded to employ 
every method of SK'verity which might reclaim them from their odious 
superstition, and oblige them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a subsequent edict, to the 
whole body of Christians, who were exposed to a violent and gcne-al 
persecution.ln.stead of those salutary restraints which had required 
the direct and solemn testimony of an accuser, it t>ecame the duty a.s 
well as the interest of the Imperial oiTicers to discover, to pirsue. and to 
torment the most obnoxious among the faithful. Heavy penalties were 

Lactanluis (In.stitut. Dnin \. ii) Ktiilnu's ilic cal.itnity }r> ilu* 
ticulton. with it'* c<>ngrcgdt«»n Ku«;d)Uis (\jn. ii) cvtcmls if to a whole 
city, and intro<luce.s something \crY like a regular siege, liis ancient l..;t n 
translator, KhUinus, add.s the important circumstance of the permission given 
to titc inhabitants of retiring from thence As Phrygia reached to the con¬ 
fines of Isauna. it is possible that the restless tcmjwr of tiiosc int!ei)emi<.!n 
barbarians may liave contribute-! to tins mistortanc 

’“Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 6 M. de Valois twith some probalnlity) thinks that 
he has discovered the Sy'rian rebellion lu an oration of Libaimis; and that 
it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, who with only ine hundred 
men seized Antioch, and might perhaps allure the Christian.s by the jiromi.se 
of religious toleration. From Eusebius (!. ix. c. 8), as well as from Moses 
of Chorene (Hist. Armen. !. ii. 77. etc.), it may be inferred that Christianity 
was already introduced into Armenia. 

’** See Mosheim, p. 938; the text of Eusebius very plainly shows that the 
governors, whose powers were enlarged, not restrained, by tlic new laws, 
could punish with death the most obstinate Christians as an example to their 
brethren. 
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denounced against all who should presume to save a proscribed sectary 
from the just indignation of the gods and of the emperors. Vet. notwith¬ 
standing the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of the 
Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, affords an honourable 
proof that the rage of superstition had not extinguished in their minds 
the sentiments of nature and humanity.’*’'* 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the Christians 
than, as if he had been desirous of committing to other hands the work 
of persecution, he divested him.self of the Imperial purple. The char¬ 
acter and situation of his colleagues and successors KJmetimes urged them 
to enforce, and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the execution of 
these rigorous laws; nor can we acquire a just and distinct idea of this 
important jieriod of ecclesiastical history unless we separately con¬ 
sider the state of Christianity, in the different parts of the empire, dur¬ 
ing the space of ten years which elansc'd between the first edicts of 
Diocletian and the final peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse tn the op¬ 
pression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices of his palace 
were exerci.sed by C'hristians. He loved their per.^ons, esteemed their 
fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to their religious principles. But 
as long as Constantius remained in the subordinate station of Cxsar, it 
was not in his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to 
disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority contributed, how¬ 
ever, to alleviate the suffering.^ which lie pitied and abhorred. He con¬ 
sented with reluctance to the ruin of the churches, but he ventured to 
protect the Christians themselves from the fury of the populace and 
from the rigour of the laws. The provinces of Gaul {under which we 
may probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singular 
tranquillity which they enjoyed to the gentle interposition of their 
sovereign.’'"** But Datianus, the president or governor of .Spain, actuated 
either by zeal or policy, chose rather to execute the public edicts of the 
emperors than to understand the secret intentions of Contantius; and it 
can scarcely be doubted that his provincial administration was stained 
with the blood of a few martyrs.’^*^ The elevation of Constantius to 

.-^thanasms, p. 833, ap. Tillemont, Mem. Erclesiast. tom. v. part i. p. 90. 

‘""Eusebius. I. MI!, c. 13. I^actantius dc M. P c. 15. Dodwell (Disscrtat. 
Cypriati. xi. 75) represents them as inconsistent with each other, F^ut the 
former evidently speaks of Constantins in the station of Caesar, and the latter 
of the same prince in the rank of Augustus. 

Datianus is mentioned m Gruter’s Inscriptions as having determined the 
limits between the territories of Pax Julia and those of Ebora, both cities 
in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recollect the neighbourhood of those 
places to Cape St. V'lncent, w'e may suspect that the celebrated deacon and 
martyr of that name lias been inaccurately assigned by Prudentms, etc., to 
Saragossa or V'alentia. See the pompous history of his sufferings, in the 
Mcmoircs de Tillcmont, tom. v. part ii. p. 58-85. Some critics arc of opinion 
that the department of Constantius, as Caesar, did not include Spam, which 
still continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 
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the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus gave a free scope to 
the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of his reign did not prevent 
him from establishing a system of toleration of which he left the precept 
and the example to his son Constantine. His fortunate son, from the 
first moment of his accession declaring himself the protector of the 
church, at length deserved the appellation of the first emperor who pub¬ 
licly professed and established the Christian religion. The motives of 
his conversion, as they may variously be deduced from benevolence, 
from policy, from conviction, or from remorse, and the progress of the 
revolution, which, under his powerful influence and that of his sons, 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will 
form a very interesting and important chapter in the second volume of 
this history. At present it may be sufficient to observe that every vic¬ 
tory of Constantine was productive of some relief or benefit to the 
church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa e.\perienced a short but violent per¬ 
secution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
executed by his associate Maximian, who had long hated the Christians, 
and who delighted in acts of blood and violence. In the autumn of the 
first year of the persecution the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate 
their triumph; several oppressive laws appear to have issued from their 
secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates was animated 
by the presence of their sovereigns. After Diocletian had divested him¬ 
self of the purple, Italy and .Africa were administered under the name 
of Severus, and were exposed, without defence, to the implacable re¬ 
sentment of his master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, 
and had raised himself, through the successive honours of the palace, 
to the important office of treasurer of the private demesnes. Adauctus 
is the more remarkable for being the only person of rank and distinction 
who appears to have suffered death during the whole course of this gen¬ 
eral persecution."'”' 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the churches 
of Italy and .Africa, and the same tyrant who oppressed every other class 
of his subjects showed himself just, humane, and e\'en partial, towards 
the afflicted Christians. He depended on their gratitude and affection, 
and very naturally presumed that the injuries which they had suffered, 
and the dangers which they still apprehended, from his most inveterate 
enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already considerable by their 
numbers and opulence.'"* Even the conduct of Maxentius towards the 
bishops of Rome and Carthage may be considered as the proof of his 

“Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. ir. Gruter, Inscrip, p. 1171, No. 18. Rufinus has 
mistaken the office of Adauctus, as well as the place of his martyrdom. 

‘"Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished by Constantine, 
it suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death among those of the 
persecutors. 
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toleration, since it is probable that the most orthodox princes would 
adopt the same measures with regard to their established clergy. Mar- 
cellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown the capital into con¬ 
fusion by the severe penance which he imposed on a great number of 
Christians who, during the late persecution, had renounced or dissiem- 
bled their religion. The rage of faction broke out in frequent and vio¬ 
lent seditions; the blood of the faithful was shed by each others hands; 
and the exile of Marcelius, whose prudence seems to have been less 
eminent than his zeal, was found to be the only measure capable of re¬ 
storing peace to the distracted church of Rome.'™ The l)chaviour of 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more rep¬ 
rehensible. A deacon of that city had published a libel against the 
emperor. The offender took refuge in the episcopal palace, and, though 
it was somewhat early to advance any claims of ecclesiastical immuni¬ 
ties, the bishop refused to deliver him up to the officers of justice. For 
this treasonable resistance Mensurius was summoned to court, and, in¬ 
stead of receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, he was per¬ 
mitted, after a short examination, to return to his dioce.se.'" Such was 
the happy condition of the Christian subjects of Maxentius, that, 
whenever they were desirous of procuring for their own use any bodies 
of martyrs, they were obliged to purcha.se them from the most distant 
provinces of the East. A story is related of .^glae, a Roman lady, de¬ 
scended from a consular family, and possessed of so ample an estate that 
it required the management of seventy-three stewards. Among th^ 
Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, and, as Aglae mixed love with 
devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share her bed. Her 
fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire of obtaining some sacred 
relics from the East. She intrusted Boniface with a considerable sum 
of gold and a large quantity of aromatics, and her lover, attended by 
twelve horsemen and three covered chariots, undertook a remote pil¬ 
grimage as far as Tarsus in Cilicia.'’^ 

'"The epitaph of Marcdlus is to be found in Gruter, Inscrip. p. 1172, No. 
3, and it contains all that we know of his history. Marcelhnus and Marcel¬ 
ius, whose names follow m the list of popes, are supposed by many critics to 
be different persons; but the learned Abbe de Longuerue was convinced that 
they were one and the same. ^ ^ 

Veridicus rector lapsis quia cnimna flere 
Praedixit misens, fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 

Hinc furor, hinc odium; sequitur discordia, Htes, 

Seditio, cxdcs; solvuntur foedera pacis. 

Crimen ob alterius, Christum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulsus patrise cst fcritale Tyranni. 

Hxc breviter Damasus voluit comperta referre: 

Marcelli populus meritum cc^nosccre posset. 

We may observe that Damasus was made bishop of Rome a.d. 366 
Optatus contr. DonatisL L i. c. 17, ^ 

The Acts of the Passion of St Boniface, which abound m miracles and 
declamation, are published by Ruinart (p. 283-291), both in Greek and Utin. 
from the authority of very ancient manaacripts. 
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The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal author of 
the persecution, was formidable to those Christians whom their mis¬ 
fortunes had placed within the limits of his dominions; and it may 
fairly be presumed that many persons of a middle rank, who were not 
confined by the chains either of wealth or of poverty, very frequently 
deserted their native country, and sou^t a refuge in the milder climate 
of the West. As long as he commanded only the armies and provinces 
of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find or make a considerable 
number of martyrs in a warlike country which had entertained the mis¬ 
sionaries of the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance than any other 
part of the empire.''^ But when Galerius had obtained the supreme 
power and the government of the East, he indulged in their fullest 
extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, 
which acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stem commands of his benefactor.^'* 

The frequent disappointments of his ambitious views, the experience 
of six years of persecution, and the salutary reflections which a linger¬ 
ing and painful distemper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length 
convinced him that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient 
to extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious prejudices. 
Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occasioned, he published 
in his own name, and in those of Licinius and Constantine, a general 
edict, which, after a pompous recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in 
the following manner: 

“ Among the important cares which have occupied our mind for the 
utility and preservation of the empire, it was our intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the ancient laws and public dis¬ 
cipline of the Romans. We were particularly desirous of reclaiming into 
the way of reason and nature the delud«l Christians who had renounced 
the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and, presumptu¬ 
ously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws 
and opinions according to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected 
a various society from the different provinces of our empire. The edicts 
which we have published to enforce the worship of the gods having 
exposed many of the Christians to danger and distress, many having 
suffered death, and many more, who still persist in their impious folly, 
being left destitute of any public exercise of religion, we are dispos^ 

” During the four first centuries there exist few traces of either bishops 
or bishoprics in the western Illyricum. It has been thought probable that the 
primate of Milan extended his jurisdiction over Sirmium, the capital of that 
great province. See the Geographia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. 68-76, 
with the observations of Lucas Holstenius. 

The eighth book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concerning the 
martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution of- Galerius and 
Maximin. The general lamentations with which Lactantius opens the fifth 
book of his Divine Institutions allude to their cruelty. 
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to extend to those unhappy men the effects of our wonted clemency. We 
permit them, therefore, freely to profess their private opinions, and to 
assemble in their conventicles without fear or molestation, provided 
always that they preserve a due respect to the established laws and 
government. By another rescript we shall signify our intentions to the 
judges and magistrates, and we hope that our indulgence will engage the 
Christians to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they adore for 
our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for that of the republic.” 

It is not usually in the language of edicts and manifestos that we should 
search for the real character of the secret motives of princes; but as 
these were the words of a dying emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be 
admitted as a pledge of his sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was well assured 
that Licinius would readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any measures in favour of the Christians would 
obtain the approbation of Constantine. But the emperor would not 
venture to insert in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose consent 
was of the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few days after¬ 
wards to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, however, of his 
new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the prudent counsels of his pre¬ 
decessor; and though he never condescended to secure the tranquillity 
of the church by a public edict, Sabinus, his Praetorian pratfect, addre.ssed 
a circular letter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the invincible ob¬ 
stinacy of the Christians, and directing the officers of justice to cease 
their ineffectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies of 
those enthusiasts. In consequence of these orders, great numbers of 
Christians were released from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 
confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into their own countries, 
and those who had yielded to the violence of the tempest, solicited with 
tears of repentance their re-admission into the bosom of the church,”” 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration; nor could the 
Christians of the East place any confidence in the character of their 
sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions of the soul 
of Maximin. The former suggested the means, the latter pointed out 
the objects, of persecution. The emperor was devoted to the worship 
of the gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles The 
prophets or philosophers, whom he revered as the favourites of Heaven, 
were frequently raised to the government of provinces, and admitted into 
his most secret councils. They easily convinced him that the Christians 
had been indebted for their victories to their regular discipline, and that 

Eusebius (I. viii. c. 17) has given us a Greek version, and Lactantiua 
(de M. P. c. 34) the Latin original, of this memorable edict Neither of 
these writers seems to recollect how directly it contradicts whatever they have 
just affirmed of the remorse and repentance of Galerius. 

Eusebius, 1 . ix. c. 1. He inserts the epistle of the prgefect. 
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IJie weakness of polytheism had principally flowed from a want of 
union and subordination among the ministers of religion. A system of 
government was therefore instituted, which was evidently copied from 
the policy of the church. In all the great cities of the empire, the 
temples were repaired and beautified by the order of Maximin, and the 
officiating priests of the various deities were subjected to the authority 
of a superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote the 
cause of paganism. These pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the 
supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high priests of the province, 
who acted as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor himself. A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity; and these new prelates were 
carefully selected from the most noble and opulent families. By the 
influence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great number 
of dutiful addresses were obtained, particularly from the cities of 
Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully represented the well- 
known intentions of the court as the general sense of the people; solicited 
the emperor to consult the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his 
clemency; expressed their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly 
prayed that those impious sectaries might at least be excluded from the 
limits of their respective territories. The answer of Maximin to the 
address which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is still extant. He 
praises their zeal and devotion in terms of the highest satisfaction, 
descants on the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and betrays, by the 
readiness with which he consents to their banishment, that he considered 
himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obligation. The 
priests as well as the magistrates were empowered to enforce the exe¬ 
cution of his edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass; and though 
it was recommended to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most 
cruel and ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians.'” 

The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the severity of 
a bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of violence with such 
deliberate policy. But a few months had scarcely elapsed before the 
edicts published by the two Western emperors obliged Maximim to sus¬ 
pend the prosecution of his designs; the civil war which he so rashly 
undertook against Licinius employed all his attention; and the defeat 
and death of Maximin soon delivered the church from the last and most 
implacable of her enemies."* 

In this general view of the persecution which was first authorised by 

'"See Eusebius, I. viti. c. 14, I. ix. c. a-g. Lactantius dc M. P. c. 36. 
These writers agree in representing the arts of Maximin: hut the former 
relates the execution of several martyrs, while the latter expressly affirms, oc- 
cidi servos Dei vetuit. 

*" A few days before his death he published a very ample edict of tolera¬ 
tion, in which he imputes all the severities which the Christians suffered to 
the judges and governors, who had misunderstood his intentions. See the 
e^ct in Eusebius, 1 . ix. c. 10. 
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the edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely refrained from describing the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian martyrs. It would have 
been an easy task, from the history of Eusebius, from the declamations 
of Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long series 
of horrid and disgusting pictures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and with all the variety of 
tortures which fire and steel, savage beasts, and more savage execu¬ 
tioners, could inflict on the human body. These melancholy scenes 
might be enlivened by a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to 
delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics of 
those canonised saints who suffered for the name of Christ. But I can¬ 
not determine what I ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much 
I ought to believe. The gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, Euse¬ 
bius himself, indirectly confesses that he has related whatever might 
redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend 
to the disgrace, of reiigion.''” Such an acknowledgment will naturally 
excite a suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard to the 
observance of the other; and the suspicion will derive additional credit 
from the character of Eusebius, which was less tinctured with credulity, 
and more practised in the arts of courts, than that of almost any of his 
contemporaries. Of some particular occasions, when the magistrates 
were exasperated by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules of pru¬ 
dence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, to pour out im¬ 
precations against the emperors, or to strike the judge as he sat on his 
tribunal, it may be presumed that every mode of torture which cruelty 
could invent, or constancy could endure, was exhausted on those devoted 
victims.'*" Two circumstances, however, have been unwarily men- 

"* Such is the /air deduction from two remarkable passages in Eusebius, 
l. viii. c. 2, and de Martyr. Palestin. c. IZ The prudence of the historian has 
exposed his own character to censure and suspicion. It was welt kno.wn that 
he himself had been thrown into prison; and it was suggested that he had 
purchased his deliverance by some dishonourable compliance. The reproach 
was urged in his lifetime, and even in his presence, at the council of Tyre. 
See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiqucs, tom. viii. part i. p. 67, 

'"The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufferings of Tarachus 
and his companions (Acta Sinccra Ruinart, p. 419-448) is filled with strong 
expressions of resentment and contempt, which could not fail of irritating 
the magistrate. The behaviour of jEdesius to Hicrocles, pratfect of Egypt, 
was still more extraordinary, \iyoii rt xut Igyotr rif StKOffT^r . . . Tigt^aXix, 
Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 5. 

[The pagan historians justify in many places the details transmitted re¬ 
garding the tortures endured by the Christians, Cclsus, for example, re¬ 
proaches the Christians with holding their assemblies in secret on account 
of the fear inspired by their sufferings, for he adds, " When you are arrested 
you are dragged to punishment, and before you are put to dea^ you have 
to suffer all kinds of tortures." Origen Contra Celjum. Libanius, also the 
panegyrist of Julian says, speaking of the Christiana, ** Those who followed a 
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tioned, which insinuate that the generaJ treatment of the Christians who 
had been apprehended by the officers of justice was less intolerable than 
it is usually imagined to have been. i. The confessors who were con¬ 
demned to work in the mines were permitted by the humanity or the 
negligence of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations.*'” 2. The bishops 
were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal of the Christians, 
who voluntarily threw themselves into the hands of the magistrates. 
ISome of these were persons oppresed by poverty and debts, w-ho blindly 
sought to terminate a miserable existence by a glorious death. Others 
^vere allured by the hope that a short confinement would expiate the 
sins of a whole life: and others again were actuated by the less honour¬ 
able motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a consid¬ 
erable profit, from the alms which the charity of the faithful bestowed 
on the prisoners.'"- After the church had triumphed over all her 
enemies, the interest as well as vanity of the captives prompted them 
to magnify the merit of their respective suffering. A convenient distance 
of time or phice gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction; and the 
frequent instances which might be alleged of holy martyrs whose wounds 
had been instantly healed, whose strength had been renewed, and whose 
]{is( members had miraculously been restored, were extremely con¬ 
venient for the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencing 
every objection. The most extravagant legends, as they conduced to 
the honour of the church, were applauded by the credulous multitude, 
countenanced by the power of the clergy, and attested by the suspicious 
evidence of ecdcfiastical history. 

The vague descriptions of exile and imprisonment, of pain and torture, 
are so easily exaggerated or softened by the pencil of an artful orator, 
that we are naturally induced to 'nquire into a fact of a more distinct 
and stubborn kind; the number of persons who suffered death in con¬ 
sequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, and his 
successors. The recent legendaries record w’hole armies and cities which 
were at once swept away by the undistinguishing rage of persecution. 
The more ancient writers content themselves with pouring out a liberal 
effusion of loose and tragical invectives, without condescending to ascer¬ 
tain the precise number of those persons who were permitted to seal 
with their blood their belief of the Ciospel. From the history of Euse¬ 
bius it may however be collected that only nine bishops were punished 
with death; and we are assured, by his particular enumeration of the 

'orrupf religion were in continual apprehensions; they feared lest Julian 
4iliou}d invent lortures still more refined than those to which they had been 
exposed before, mutilation, burning alnc, etc., for the emperor had inflicted 
on them all these barbarities.” Lihan. Parent in Julian.—0. S] 

*'* Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

‘“Augustin. Collat. Carthagin. DcL iii. c 13, ap. Tillemont, Memoires Ec- 
clesiastiques, tom. v. part i. p. 46. The controversy witii the Donatists has 
reflected some, though perhaps a partial, light on the history of the African 
sdiurch. 
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martyrs of Palestine, that no more than ninety-two Christians were en¬ 
titled to that honourable appellation.^**^ As we are unacquainted with 
the degree of episcopal zeal and courage which prevailed at that time, 
it is not in our power to draw any useful inferences from the former of 
these facts: but the latter may serve to justify a very important and 
probable conclusion. .According to the distribution of Roman provinces, 
Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth part of the Eastern em¬ 
pire: and since there were some f^)vemors who, from a real nr affected 

clemency, had preserved their hands unstained with the blood of the 
faithful/'"’ it is reasonable to believe that the country which had given 
birth to Christianity produced at least the sixteenth part of the mar¬ 
tyrs who suffered death within the dominions of (Valerius and Maximin; 
the whole n.ight consequently amount to about fifteen hundred, a num¬ 
ber which, if it is equally divided between the ten }'ears of the persecu¬ 
tion, will allow an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. 
Allotting the same proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
perhaps Spain, w^here, at the end of two or three years, the rigour of 
the penal laws was either suspended or abolished, the multitude of 
Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment was 
inflicted by a judicial sentence, will be reduced to somewhat less than 
two thousand persons. Since it cannot lie doubted that the Christians 
were more numerous, and their enemies more exasperated, in the time 
of Diocletian than they had ever been in any former persecution, this 
probable and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the num- 

Eiischius de Martyr. Palcstin. c. 13. He doses his iiarratmn by assuring 
us tliat these were the martyrdoms inflicted in I’alestine during the whole 
course of the persecution. The ninth chapter of his eighth book, which 
relates to the province of Thebais in Egypt, may seem to contradict our mod¬ 
erate computation; but it will only lead us to admire the artful management 
of the historian. Choosing for the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the 
most remote and sequestered country of tlie Roman empire, he relates that 
in Thebais from ten to one hundred persons had frequently suffered mart>T- 
dom in the same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own journey 
into Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious and moderate. 
Instead of a large but definite number, he speaks of many Ciiristian.s 
vKtioi'f), and most artfully selects two ambiguous words (i<fToprtcra.^^ev and 
iiironeifavras) which may signify cither W'hat he had .seen or what he had 
heard; cither the expectation or the execution (jf the punishment. Having 
thus provided a secure evasion, he commits the equivocal passage to his 
readers and translators; justly conceiving that their piety would induce them 
to prefer the most favourable sense. There was jierhaps some malice in the 
remark of Thcodorus Metochita, that all who, like Eu.sebius, had been con¬ 
versant with the Egyptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See 
Valcsius ad loc.) 

hen Palestine was divided into three, the praifecture of the East con¬ 
tained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of nations were 
long since abolished, the Romans distributed the provinces according to a 
general proportion of their extent and opulence. 

*** Ut gloriari possint nullum se innocentium pcrcmissc, nam et ipse audivi 
aliquos gloriantcs, quia administratio sua, in hac parte, fuerit incruenu. Lac- 
tant. Institut. Divin. v. 11. 
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ber of primitive saints and inart)Ts who sacrificed their lives for the 
important purpose of introducing Christianity into the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth which obtrudes 
itself on the reluctant mind; that, even admitting, without hesitation 
or inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion has feigned, on 
the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be acknowledged that the 
Christians, in the course of their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far 
greater severities on each other than they had experienced from the zeal 
of infidels. During the ages of ignorance which followed the subversion 
of the Roman empire in the West, the bishops of the Imperial city 
extended their dominion over the laity as well as clergy of the Latin 
church. The fabric of superstition which they had erected, and which 
might long have defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length as¬ 
saulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who, from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, assumed the popular character of reformers. The 
church of Rome defended by violence the empire which she had acquired 
by fraud; a system of peace and benevolence was soon disgraced by 
the proscriptions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the holy office. 
And as the reformers were animated by the love of civil as well as of 
religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own interest with 
that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors of 
spiritual censures. In the Netherlands alone more than one hundred 
thousand of the subjects of Charles V. are said to have suffered by the 
hand of the executioner; and this extraordinary number is attested by 
Grotius,'''" a man of genius and learning, who preserved his moderation 
amidst the fury of contending sects, and who composed the annals of 
his own age and country at a time when the invention of printing had 
facilitated the means of intelligence and increased the danger of detec¬ 
tion. If we are obliged to submit our belief to the authority of Grotius, 
it must be allowed that the number of Protestants who were executed in 
a single province and a single reign far exceeded that of the primitive 
martyrs in the space of three centuries and of the Roman empire. But 
if the improbability of the fact itself should prevail over the weight of 
evidence; if Grotius should be convicted of exaggerating the merit and 
sufferings of the reformers; we shall be naturally led to inquire what 
confidence can be placed in the doubtful and imperfect monuments of 
ancient credulity; what degree of credit can be assigned to a courtly 
bishop and a passionate declaimer, who, under the protection of Con¬ 
stantine, enjoyed the excluave privilege of recording the persecutions 
inflicted on the Christians by the vanquished rivals or disregarded pred¬ 
ecessors of their gracious sovereign. 

“*Grot. Anna!, de Rebus Belgicis, I. i. p. edit, fob 

‘"Fra Paolo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1 . Hi.) reduces the number 
of the Belgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation Fra Paolo was 
not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives some advantage to the 
evidence of the former, which he loses on the other hand by the distance of 
Venice from the Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER XVII (300-500 A.D.) 

Foundation of Constantinople—Political System of Constantine and his Sueces^ 
sons—Military Discipline—The Palace—The Finances 

Thi unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed the greatness, 
and the last captive who adorned the triumph, of (Constantine. After a 
tranquil and prosperous reign the conqueror bequeathed to his family the 
inheritance of the Roman empire: a new capital, a new policy, and a new 
religion; and the innovations which he establi.shed have been embraced 
and consecrated by succeeding generations. The age of the great Con¬ 
stantine and his sons is Idled with important events; but the historian 
must be oppressed by their number and variety, unle.ss he diligently sep¬ 
arates from each other the scenes which are connected only by the order 
of time. He will describe the political institutions that gave strength and 
stability to the empire before he proceeds to relate the wars and revolu¬ 
tions which hastened its decline. He will adopt the division unknown to 
the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical affairs: the victory of the Chris¬ 
tians, and their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct 
materials both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius his victorious rival pro¬ 
ceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to reign in future times 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the empire and religion of Con¬ 
stantine. The motives, whether of pride or of policy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient seat of government, had 
acquired additional weight by the example of his successors and the habits 
of forty years. Rome was insensibly confounded with the dependent 
kingdoms which had once acknowledged her .supremacy; and the country 
of the Caesars was viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, born 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and armies 
of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of Britain. The 
Italians, who had received Constantine as their deliverer, submissively 
obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended to address to the sen¬ 
ate and people of Rome; but they were seldom honoured with the presence 
of their new sovereign. During the vigour of his age Constantine, accord¬ 
ing to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with slow dignity or 
with active diligence along the frontiers of his extensive dominions; and 
was always prepared to take the field either against a foreign or a domes¬ 
tic enemy. But as he gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the 
decline of life, he began to mrfitate the design of fixing in a more per¬ 
manent station the strength as well as majesty of the throne. In the 
choice of an advantageous situation he preferred the confines of Europe 
and Asia; to curb with a powerful arm the barbarians who dwelt between 
the Danube and the Tanais; to watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct 
of the Persian monarch, who indignantly supported the yoke of an igno¬ 
minious treaty. With these views Diocletian had selected and embellished 
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the residence of Nicomedia: but the memory of Diocletian was justly ab¬ 
horred by the protector of the church; and Constantine was not insensible 
CO the ambition of founding a city which might perpetuate the glory of his 
own name. During the laic operations of the war against Licinius he had 
sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a states¬ 
man, the incomparable position of Byzantium; and to observe how 
strongly it was guarded by nature against an hostile attack, whilst it w’as 
accessible on every side to the benefits of commercial intercourse. Many 
ages before Camstantinc, one (»f the most judicious historians of antiquity ^ 
had described the advantages (»f a situation from whence a feeble colony 
of Greeks derived the command of the sea, and the honours of a flourish¬ 
ing and independent republic." 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired Vvith the august 
name of C'onstantinople. the figure of the Imperial city may be repre¬ 
sented under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse point, which ad¬ 
vances towards the east and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the 
waves of the Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is 
bounded by the harbour, and t’^e southern is washed by the Propontis 
01 Sea of Marmora. The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Eurot)e. But the aclinirable form and 
division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, without a more 
ample explanation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

The winding channel through which the waters of the Euxine flow with 
a rapid and incessant course towards the Mediterranean received the ap¬ 
pellation of Bosphorus, a name not less celebrated in the history tlian in 
the fables of antiquity.^ A crowd of temples and of votive altars, pro¬ 
fusely scattered along its steep and woody banks, attested the unskil- 
fulness, the terrors, and the devotion of the Grecian navigators who, after 
the example of the .Argonauts, e.xplored the dangers of the inhospitable 
Euxine. On these banks tradition long preserved the memory of the 
palace of Phineus, infested by the obscene harpies; * and of the sylvan 

’ Polybius, 1 . iv. {c. 45I p. vRt, edit. Casaubon. lie observes that the peace 
of the Byzuntinc.s was freiiuenlly disturbed, and the extent of their territory 
contracted, by tlic inroads of the wild Thracians. 

■'The navigator Byzas. who was styled the son of Neptune, founded the 
city 65C I rather 06 ~—S.J years before the Christian era. His followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt and 
fortified by the Siwtrtan general Pausanias. Sec Scahger, Animadvers. ad 
Euseb. p. 81. Ducange, Constantinopoli.s, 1 . i. part i. cap. 15, 16. With regard 
to tile wars of the Byzantines against Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of 
Bithjmia, we sliould trust neme but the ancient writers who lived before the 
greatness of the Imperial city had excited a spirit of flattery and fiction. 

* The Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysius of Byzan¬ 
tium, who lived in the time of Domitian (Hudson, Gcograph. Minor, tom. 
ill), and by Gilles or Gyllius, a French traveller of the sixteenth century. 
Tournefort (Lettre XV.) seems to have used his own eyes, and the learning 
of Gylhus. [Add Von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, 8vo. 
-M.) 

‘There arc very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clerc (Bibliotheque 
Universclle, tom. i. p. 148), who supposes that the harpies were only locusts. 
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reign of Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus." 
The straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which 
according to the description of the poets, had once floated on the face of 
the waters, and were destined by the gofls to protect tlie entrance of the 
Euxine against the eye of profane curiosity." From the Cyanean rocks 
to the point and harbour of Byzantium the winding length of the Bos¬ 
phorus extends about sixteen miles,' and its most ordinary breadth may 
be computed at about one mile and a half. The ncie castles of Europe and 
Asia are constructed, on either continent, upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter I'rius. 'I'he old castles, a 
work of the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the channel, 
in a place where the opposite banks advance within five hundred paces 
of each other. These fortresses were re.stnred and strengthened by 
Mahomet the Second when he meditated the siege of Constantinople: “ 
but the Turkish conqueror was most probably ignorant that, near two 
thousand years before his reign, Ilarius had cho.sen the ,same situation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge of boats,” At a small distance 
fiom the old castles we discover the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
which may almost be considered as the .Asiatic suburb of Constantinople! 
The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the Propontis, passes between 
Byzantium and Chalcedon. The latter of those cities was built by the 
Greeks a few years before the former: and the blindness of its founders, 
who overlooked the superior advantages of the oppn.site coast, has been 
stigmatised by a proverbial expression of contempt."’ 

The .Syriac nr Pho-niciaii name of tlinse nisetls. llu-ir noisy flight, the .stench 
<ind (icvastnlion whi. h (lii-y occa-^un;, .ind {!u‘ north wiiwl which drives them 
into t!ic sea. all contribute to form the strikins resetnblaiire. 

^Thc residence of Amycus v.as in Asia, fietween the old atul the new 
castles, at a place called Launis Iiisana That of Phincus was in l-'nropc, 
near the village of Maurom«»le and the I’dack Sea. Sec Gyllius de Hosph. I. ii. 
c. 23. Tojirncfort, Lctlre XV. 

The deception was occasitmed by scstral pointed rock-S, alternately cov¬ 
ered and abandoned by the watts .^t present there are two small islantK 
one towards either shore; that of Kiir«)pe is distinjiuishcd by the column uf 
Pompey. 

^The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen Poman 
miles. They measured only ironi the new tastles, but they carried the straits 
as far as the town of Chakedon. 

*Ducas. Hist. c. 34 [p 136. ed Pans; p. 108, cd. Ven ; p. 242, ed. Ponn|. 
Leunc!a\ius Hist. Turcica Mmssulmanjca, I. xv. p 577. Under tlie Greek 
empire these castles were used as state prisons, under the tremendous name 
of Lethe, or tow'crs of ohlnion, 

* Danus engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble columns, 
the names of his subject nations, and the amazing numbers of his land and 
sea forcc^i. The Byzantines afterwards transported these columns into the 
city, and used them for the altars of their tutelar deities. Herodotus 1 iv 
c. 87. 

"Namque artissirao inter Europam Asiamque divortio Byzantium in ex¬ 
trema Europa posuere Graeci, quibus, Pyihium Apolhnem consulcntibus ubi 
conderent urbem, redditum uraculum cst, quacrcrcnt sedem ct^corum terns 
adversam. Ea ambage Chalcedonii monstrabantur, quod priorcs illuc advccti. 
prsevisa locorum utilitate pejora legissent. Tacit. Annal. xii. 63. 
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The harbour of Constantinople, which may be considered as an arm of 
the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, the denomination of the 
Golden Horn. The curve which it describes might be compared to the 
horn of a stag, or as it should seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.^ ’ 
The epithet of golden was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted 
from the most distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Con¬ 
stantinople. The river Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little streams, 
pours into the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 
cleanse the bottom and to invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek their 
retreat in that convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely 
felt in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the quays without the assistance of boats; and it has been ob¬ 
served that, in many places, the largest vessels may rest their prows 
against the houses while their sterns arc floating in the water.’- From the 
mouth (;f the Lycus to that of the harbour this arm of the Bosphorus 
is more than seven miles in length. The entrance is about five hundred 
yards broad, and a strong chain could be occasionally drawn across it to 
guard the port and city from the attack of an hostile navy.’ ■ 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of Europe and 
Asia receding on cither side inclose the Sea of ^laimora, which veas known 
to the ancients by the denomination of Propontis. The navigation from 
the issue of the Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one 
hundred and twenty miles. Tho.se who steer their westward course 
through the middle of the Propontis may at once descry the high lands of 
Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount 
Olympus, covered with eternal snows.’* They leave on the left a deep 
gulf, at the bottom of which Xicomedia was seated, the Imperial resi¬ 
dence of Diocletian: and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and 
Proronnesus before the\^ cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which 
separates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, wdth the most skilful accuracy, have surveyed the 
form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about sixtv miles for the wind 

” Slrabo, ). vii. p. 4p2 I320. ed. CasaubonJ. Most ot the antlers are now 
broken off; or. to speak less fignratjvcly, most of the recesses of the harbour 
are filled up. See Gylhus de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . i. c. 5. 

“Procopius de ^dificiis. 1 . i. c. 5. His description is confirmed by modern 
travellers. See Thcycnot. part i. 1 . i. c. 15. Tournefort, Lettre XII. Niebuhr, 
Voyage d’Arahie, p. 22. 

[The river Lycus really discharges itself into the Propontis, which in view 
of what follows may be said to measure in length about 40 miles, by one 
mile in breadth.— 0 . S.] 

“Sec Ducangc. C P. 1 . i. part i. c. 16, and his Observations sur Ville- 
hardouin, p. 289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis near the modern 
Kiosk to the tower of Galata, and was supported at convenient distances by 
large wooden piles. 

“Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part i. 1 . i. c. 14) contracts the measure to 
125 small Greek miles. Beloa (Observations, 1 . ii, c. 1) gives a good descrip¬ 
tion of the Propontis, but contents himself with the vague expression of one 
day and one night’s sail. When Sandys (Travels, p. 21) talks of 150 furlongs 
in length as well as breadth, we can only suppose some mistake of the press 
in the text of that judicious traveller. 
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ing course, and about three miles for the ordinary breadth, of those cele¬ 
brated straits.'^' But the narrowest part of the channel is found 
to the northward of the old Turkish castles, between the cities of 
Sestus and Abydus. It was here that the adventurous Leander braved 
the passage of the flood for the possession of his mistress.'" It was here 
likewise, in a place where the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a sluiwndous bridge of 
boats, for the purpose of transporting into Kurope a hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians.'* A sea contracted within such narrow limits may 
seem but ill to deserve the singular epithet of broad, which Homer, as well 
as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature: the traveller, and cs{>eciallv the poet, 
who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the stream, 
and contemplated the rural scenery, which appeared on every side to ter¬ 
minate the prospect, insensibly l(»st the remembrance of the'sea: and his 
fancy painted those celebrated straits with all the attributes of a mighty 
river, flowing with a swift current, in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself into the 
i^lgean or Archipelago.'’* Ancient Troy,'" seated on an eminence at the 

'°Sec an admirabk* dissertation of M. d’Anville upon the Hellespont or 
Dardanelles, in the Memoires <le 1 ‘Academie des In.scrijitions, tom. xxviii. p. 
318-346. Yet even that ingcniou.s geographer is too fond of .sujiposing new, 
and perhaji.s imaginary measures, for the purynise of rendering ancient writers 
as accurate a.s himself. The stadia employed hy Hcrodotu.s in the description 
of the Knxine, the Bosphorus, etc. fl. iv. c. 85), must undouhle<l!y he all of 
the same species; but it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth 
or with each other. 

'*Thc oblnjue distance hetw-cen Sesius and Abydus was thirty stadia. The 
improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed hy M. Mahudel. but is 
defended on the authority of pin-ls and medals hy M. de la Natue. Sec the 
Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom vn. Hist. p. 74, Mem. p. 240. 

[Gibbon will not admit greater width to exist between the two nearest points 
of the Hellespont than between those of the Bo.sphorus; yet (as Milman 
says) all the ancient writers speak of the Hellcspontic strait as being broader 
than the other. They agree, in fact, in giving it a width of seven stadia at 
its narrowest point (cf. Herod, iv. c. 85; vii. c. 34; Plin. h. iv. c. 12), which 
would represent about 875 paces. Gihfwn’s measurement is incorrect, owing 
to his adopting the theory of D'Anville that the ancients had a stadium of 51 
toiscs.— 0 . S.] 

“See the seventh book of Llerodotus, who has erected an elegant trophy 
to his own fame and to that of his country. The review appears to have 
been made with tolerable accuracy; but the vanity, first of the Persians, and 
afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to magnify the armament and the 
victory. I should much doubt whether the invaders have ever outnumbered 
the men of any countrj' which they attacked. 

“Sec Wood’s Observations on Homer, p, 320. 1 have, with pleasure, 
selected this remark from an author who in general seems to have disap¬ 
pointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and still more as a traveller. 
He had visited the banlu of the Hellespont; he had read Strabo; he ought 
to have consulted the Roman itineraries. How was it possible for him to 
confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas (Observations, p. 340, 341), two cities 
which were sixteen miles distant from each other? 

“Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Homer's cata¬ 
logue. The thirteenth Book of Stra^ is sufficient for our curiosity. 
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foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely 
received an accession of waters from the tribute of those immortal rivulets 
the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian camp had stretched twelve 
miles along the shore, from the Sigean to the Rhcetean promontory; and 
the flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest chiefs who fought 
under the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those promontories was 
occupied by Achilles with his invincible myrmidons, and the dauntless 
Ajax pitched his tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to 
his disappointed pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre 
was created on the ground where he had defended the navy against the 
rage of Jove and Hector; and the citizens of the rising town of Rhceteum 
celebrated his memory with divine honours.*" Before Constantine gave a 
just preference to the situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the design 
of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the 
Romans derived their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which lies 
below ancient Troy, towards the Rhcetean promontory and the tomb of 
.Ajax, was first chosen for his new capital; and, though the undertaking 
was soon relinquished, the stately remains of unfinished walls and 
towers attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of 
the Hellespont.*’ 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous position of Con¬ 
stantinople, which appears lo have been formed by nature for the centre 
and capital of a great monarchy. Situated in the forty-first degree of 
latitude, the Imperial city commanded, from her seven hills, *' the op¬ 
posite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate, 
the soil fertile, the harbour secure and capacious, and the approach on the 
side of the continent w^as of small e.\tent and easy defence. The Bos¬ 
phorus and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the prince who possessed those important passages could 
always shut them against a naval enemy and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may, in some de¬ 
gree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the barbarians of the 
Euxine, who in the preceding age had poured their armaments into the 
heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and 
despaired of forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of 

** Strabo, 1 . xiii. p. 595. The <hsiK»sitton of the ships, which were drawn 
up on dry land, and the posts of .Ajax and Achilles, are very clearly described 
by Homer. Sec lltad. vn. Z20. 

“Zosim. I. ii. [c. 30] p. 105. Sozomen. 1 . ii. c. 3. Thcophancs, p. 18 [p. 14, 
ed. Ven.; vol. i. p. 34, ed. Bonn]. Niccphonis Callistus, I. vii. p. 48. Zonaras 
tom. ii. I. xiii. |c. 3] p. 6. Zosiraus places the new city between Ilium and 
Alexandria, but this apparent difference may be reconciled by the large ex¬ 
tent of Its circumference. Before the foundation of Constantinople, Thes- 
salonica is mentioned by Cedrenus (p. 283) [voL L p. 496, ed. Bonn], and 
Sardica by Zonaras. as the intended capital They both suppose, with very 
little probability, that the emperor, if he had not been prevented by a prodigy, 
would have repealed the mistake of the blind Chalcedonians. 

” Pocock’s Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127. His plan of the 
seven hills is clear and accurate. That traveller is seldom so satisfactory. 
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the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious enclosure every production which could suj^iy 
the wants or gratify the luxury of its numerous inhabitants. I'he sea- 
coasts of Thrace and Bithymia, which languish under the weight of 
Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich prospei't of vineyards, of gardens, 
and of plentiful harvests; and the Propontis has ever been renowned 
for an inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their slated seasons, without skill, and almost without labi^ur."’’ But 
when the passages of the straits were throwm open for trade, they al¬ 
ternately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. Whatever rude com¬ 
modities were collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, as far 
as the sources of the Tanais and the Boryslhenes; whatsoever was 
manufactured by the skill of Eur(»i>e or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and 
the gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought by the varying 
winds into the port of Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world.*' 

The prospect of beauty, of safely, and of wealth, united in a single spot, 
was sufficient to justify the choice of C misiantine. But as some decent 
mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every age, bi'en supposed to reflect 
a becoming majesty on the origin of great cities,*•■ the emperor was de¬ 
sirous of ascribing his resolution not so muih to the uncertain counsels of 
human policy as to the infaliiifle and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. 
In one of his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obe¬ 
dience to the commands of (hkI, he laid the everlasting foundations of 
Constantinopleand though he has not condescended to relate in what 
manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect 
of his modest silence has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of suc¬ 
ceeding writers, who describe the nocturnal vision whicli appeared to the 
fancy of Constantine as he slept wdlhin the walls of Byzantium. The 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight 
of years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, 
whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of Imperial greatness.*’ 

“See Belon, Oljser\ation.s c. 72-76 Amrinf^ a \dncty of (lifTerciit species, 
the Pclamidcs, a sort of Thunnics, were the most celebrated. We may learn 
from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, Hut the profits of the fishery constituted 
the principal revenue of Byzantium. 

** See the eloquent description of Busbequius, epistol. i. p. 64. Est in 
Europa; habet m conspcctu Asiam, Eg>'ptum, Africamque a dextri: que 
lamclsi contigu«e non sunt, mans tamcn navjgandiquc commoditatc vcluti 
junguntur. A sinistra vero Ponlus cst Euxmus. etc. 

“Datur haec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo Humana divinis, primordia urbium 
augustiora faciat. T. Liv. in procem. 

“ He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditatc Urbis quam aterno nomine, 
jubente Deo, donaviinus. Cod. Iheodos. 1 . xiii. lit. v. leg. 7 - 

'’The Greeks, Thcophancs, Cedrenus, and the author of Uic Alexandrian 
Chronicle, confine themselves to vague and general expressions. For a more 
particular account of the vision we are obliged to have recourse to such 
Latin writers as William of Malmesbury. See Ducauge, C. P. 1 . i. p. 24, 2;- 
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The monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, and obeyed, with¬ 
out hesitation, the will of Heaven. The day which gave birth to a city 
or colony was celebrated by the Romans with such ceremonies as had 
been ordained by a generous superstition; "" and though Constantine 
might omit some rites which savoured too strongly of their Pagan origin, 
yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance in his hand, the emperor 
himself led the solemn procession, and directed the line which was 
traced as the boundary of the destined capital, till the growing 
circumference was observed with astonishment by the assistants, who, at 
length, ventured to observe that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. “ I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, 
“ till uz, the invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper to 
stop." Without presuming to investigate the nature or motives of this 
extraordinary conductor, we shall content our.selves with the more humble 
task of describing the e.\tcnt and limits of Consitantinople.'”’ 

In the actual .state of the city, the palace and gardens of the Seraglio 
occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, and cover about 
one hundred and fifty acres of our own measure. The seat of Turkish 
jealousy and despotism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian re¬ 
public; but it may be supposed that the Byzantines were tempted by the 
conveniency of the harbour to extend their habitations on that side beyond 
the modern limits of the Seraglio. The new walls of Constantine stretched 
from the port to the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, 
at the distance of fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification, and with 
the city of Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills which, to the 
eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to rise above each 
other in beautiful order.” About a century after the death of the foun¬ 
der, the new buildings, extending on one side up the harbour, and on the 
other along the Propontis, already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth 
and the broad summit of the seventh hill. The necessity of protecting 
those suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barbarians engaged the 
younger Theodosius to surround his capital with an adequate and perma- 

“Sce Plutarch in Komul. [c. li] tom. i. p. 49, edit, Bryan. Among other 
ewemonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that purpose, was filled up 
with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought from the place of 
his birth, and thus adopted his new country. 

•* Philostorgius, 1 . ii. c. 9. This incident, though borrowed from a sus¬ 
pected writer, is characteristic and probable. 

" .See in the Memoires de I’Academie, tom. xxxv. p. 747-758, a dissertation 
of U. d'Anvilie on the extent of Constantinople. He takes the plan inserted 
in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the most complete; but by a series 
of very nice observations he reduces the extravagant proportion of the scale, 
and, instead of 9500, determines the circumference of the city as consisting 
of about 7800 French toises, 

“Codinus, Antiquitat. Const p. 12 Ip. 25, ed. Bonn]. He assigns the church 
of St. Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbour. It is mentioned 
in Ducange, 1 . iv. c. 6; but I have tried, without success, to discover the exact 
place where it was situated. 
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nent enclosure of walls.’- From the eastern promontory to the golden 
gale, the extreme length of Constantinople was about three Roman 
miles, the circumference measured between ten and eleven, and the 
surface might be computed as equal to about two thousand F.nglish acres. 
It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations of 
modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched the limits of Constan¬ 
tinople over the adjacent villages of the European and even of the 
Asiatic coast.’* But the suburbs of Pera and Galata, though situate 
beyond the harbour, may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city;“ and this addition may perhaps authorise the measure of a By¬ 
zantine historian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) 
miles for the circumference of his native city.’" Such an extent may 
seem not unworthy of an Imperial residence. Vet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes,-” to ancient Rome, to London, and even 
to Paris.’* 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an eternal monu¬ 
ment of the glories of his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet remained of the genius, 
of obedient millions. Some estimate may be formed of the expense be¬ 
stowed with Imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople by 
the allowance of about two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the 
construction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts.The forests 


“The new wall of Tbeoilosius was constructed m tlw yc-ir 41 j. In 447 it 
was thrown down hy an earthciuake. and rebuilt m ti.rcc months by the .hhgence 
of the iira-fcct Cyrus. The suburb oi the rdachenne was lost taken into the 

city in the reign of Heraclius. Dneaiigc, Const. 1 . 1 c. lu n. 

"TIic measurement is expressed in llic Notitia by 14,07s feet. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that these were Greek feet; the prolK.roon ol winch has beCT 
ingeniously determined by M. iliAnville. He compares the itto feet with 78 
HLhemitc cubits, winch in d.lTerent writers are aligned for the heights of 
St Sophia Each of these cubits was equal In 27 brench inches^ 

“The accurate Thevenot ( 1 . i. e. l,s) walked m one hour and three-quarters 
round two of the sides oi the triangle from the kiosk o! the Se agho o t c 
seven towers. D'AnvilIc examines with care, and receives with cnhi cme, dns 
decisive testimony which gives a circumference of ten or twclvl miles. 1 h< 
extravagant computation of 'lourneiort (Lcttre XI ) of tlnrty-fmir 
miles without including Sentjn, is a strange departure from his usual ch.ir.rcUr 
“The svea:, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 
embellishe’d by Justinian. It has since borne the names of Pera and Galata. 
The etymology of the former is obvious; that of the latter is unknown. See 
Diicance Const 1 i c. 22, and Gylluis de Ityzant. 1 . n. c. io. 

“ One hundred and eleven .stadia, which may be tran.slated into modern Greek 
miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only to. French torses. See 

D’Anville, Mesurcs Itineraires, p. 5 . 1 - , - „ 1 l „ 

"When the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon and Theto, 
are THtlcd tL exaggerations reduced, and the measures ascertained, we find 
that hoL famous cities fdled the great but not rncredib e circurnferenee of 
rbout twen,y.™ror thirty miles. Compare D'-Anville, Memje I’Academie, 
tom xxviii. p, 215. with his Description de 1 Egypte, p. 201, 202. _ . 

“ If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of 50 French 
toisrs. the former contains 850. and the latter 1160, of those diyisionl 
" Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weirtt of gold, ^is 
sum is taken from Codinus. Antiquit. Const, p. .1 !p. 23 , ed.'^onnl; but unit.. 
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that overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries 
of white marble in the little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaus¬ 
tible stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a 
short water-carriage, to the harbour of Byzantium/" A multitude of 
labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the work with incessant 
toil; but the impatience of Constantine soon discovered that, in the decline 
of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of his architects bore a very un¬ 
equal proportion to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the 
most distant provinces were therefore directed to institute schools, to 
appoint professors, and, by the hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage 
in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient number of ingenious 
youths who had received a liberal education/* The buildings of the new 
city were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantine could 
afford; but they were decorated by the hands of the most celebrated mas¬ 
ters of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the genius of Phidias 
and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed to posterity were ex¬ 
posed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a despot. By his com¬ 
mands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most valuable 
ornaments.*” The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages 
and poets of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Con¬ 
stantinople; and gave occasion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus," 
who observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whom these admirable monuments were 
intended to represent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the 
declining period of an empire, when the human mind was depressed by 
civil and religious slavery, that we should seek for the souls of Homer 
and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror had pitched his tent on 
the commanding eminence of the second hill To perpetuate the memory 
of his success, he chose the same advantageous position for the principal 

that contemptible author had derived his information from some purer sources, 
he would probably have been unacquainted with so obsolete a mode of reckoning. 

"For the forests of the Black Sea, consult Tournefort, Lcttre XVL; for 
the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, I. xiii. p. 588. The latter had 
already furnished the materials of the stately buildings of Cyzicus. 

" See the Codex Theodos. 1 . xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1 This law is dated in the 
year 334, and was addressed to the praefect of Italy, whose jurisdiction extended 
over Africa. The commentary of Godefroy on the whole title well deserves to 
be consulted. 

** Constantinopolis dedicatur pome omnium urbium nuditatc. Hieronym. 
Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8, 9 [p. 16 jq. ed. Bonn], The author of the 
Antiquitat. Const. 1 . iii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, tom. i. p. 41) enumerates 
Rome, Sicily, Antioch. Athens, and a long list of other citie.s. The provinces 
of Gr«cc and Asia Minor may be supposed to have yielded the richest booty. 

•Hist. Compend. p. 369 [vol. i. p. 648. cd. Bonn]. He describes the statue, 
or rather bust, of Homer with a d^ee of taste which plainly indicates that 
Cedrenus copied the style of a more fortunate age. 
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Forum,'** ■which appears to have been of a circular or rather elliptical 
form. The two opposite entrances formed triumphal arches; the por¬ 
ticoes, which enclosed it on e\'ery side, were filled with statues, and the 
centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty column, of which a mutilated 
fragment is now degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. This 
column was erected on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high, and 
was composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured about 
ten feet in height, and about thirty-three in circumference/'' On the sum¬ 
mit of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty feet from the ground, 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had been trans¬ 
ported either from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed 
to be the work of Phidias. The artist had represented the god of day, or, 
as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constantine himself, with 
a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the world in his left, and a crown 
of rays glittering on his head.*” The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately 
building about four hundred paces in length, and one hundred in 
breadth.*^ The space between the two mct(c or goals was filled with 
statues and obelisks; and we may still remark a very singular fragment 
of antiquity, the bodies of three serpents twisted into one pillar of brass. 
Their triple heads had once su^jported the golden tripod which, after the 
defeat of Xerxes was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious 
Greeks.'** The beauty of the Hij)podrome has been long since defaced by 

** Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 30] p. lOO Chron. .‘\lexatidriii. vcl P-isclial. p. 2S4. Du- 
cange, Const. 1 . i. c. 24. Even the last of those writers seems to conioinid the 
Forum of Constantine with the Augusicum, or court 01 the palace. 1 am not 
satisfied whether 1 have properly distinguished what belongs to the one and 
the other. 

*The most tolerable account of this column is given by Pocock, Description 
of the East, vol. ii. part 11. p. 131. But it is still in many instances perplexed 
and unsatisfactory 

*DucanRC, Const. 1 . I c. 24. p. 76, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 382. The 
.statue of Con.stantmc or Apollo was thrown down under the reign of Alexius 
Comnenus. 

(On this column Constantine with singular shamelessness placed his own 
statue, to which were attributed the qualities of Apollo and Christ, He 
substituted the nails of the Passion for the rays of the sun. On a.u. 1412 
the keystone was loosened by an earthquake, and the statue fell in the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus, being replaced by tlie Cross.—O. S.] 

‘^Tournefort {Lettre XII.) computes the Atmeidan at four hundred paces. 
If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was three hundred toises 
in length, about forty more than the great circus of Rome. Sec d’Anville, 
Mesures Itineraires, p. 73 - 

[According to the measurements of M. Paspates fsays Professor Bury) 
the length was 320 yards, the breadth 79 yards.— 0 . S-l 

*The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice if they were able to 
p^roduce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this occasion. See 
Banduri ad Antiquitat. Const, p. 668. GylHus de Byzant. 1 . ii. c. 1.3. i. The 
original consecration of the tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi may 
be proved from Herodotus and Pausanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus agrees 
with the three ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius. Socrates, and Sozomen, that 
the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constanti¬ 
nople by the order of Constantine; and among these the serpentine pillar 
of the Hippodrone is particularly mentioned. 3. All the European travellers 
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the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors, but, under the similar appel¬ 
lation of Atmeidan, it still serves as a place of exercise for their horses. 
From the throne, whence the emperor viewed the Circensian games, a 
winding staircase descended to the palace, a magnificent edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together with 
the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable ex¬ 
tent of ground upon the banks of the Propontis, between the Hippodrome 
and the church of St. Sophia.'"' We might likewise celebrate the baths, 
which still retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched 
by the munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various marbles, 
and above threescore statues of bronze.^' But we should deviate from the 
design of this history if we attempted minutely to describe the different 
buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to observe that 
whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the 
benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Cjjnstantinople. A particular description, composed about a 
century after its foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of learning, 
a circus, two theatres, eight public and one hundred and fifty-three private 
baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or courts of 
justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-eight houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations.''- 

who have viMled Constautmoplc, from Buoiulflmontc to Pocock, describe 
it in the same jiUcc. and almost in the .same manner; the dificrcnces between 
them are uccai>i(!ncd only by the iiuurie.s whuh il has sustained from the 
Turks. Mahomet the Second broke the under jaw of one of the serpents 
with a stroke of his lattle-axe. Thevenot, ! i. c. i". 

(In 1808 tlie Janissaries revolted against the vizicr, Mustapha Baisactar, 
who wished to introduce a new .system of mililary organization, besieged the 
quarler of the Hippodrome in which stood the palace of the viziers, and the 
Hippodrome was consumed m the conflagration.— 0 . S.] 

• The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very frequently 
occurs in the Dyzantmc history. Ducange, Const. 1 . it. c. i, p. 104. 

"There are three topographical points which indicate the situation of the 
palace. I. The staircase which connected it with the Hippodrome or At¬ 
meidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, from whence there was 
an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the gardens of the palace. 
3. The Augusteum was a spacious court, one side of which was occupied by 
the front of the palace, and another hy the church of St. Sophia. 

“Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part of old 
Byzantium. The difficuty of assigning their true situation has not been felt 
hy Ducange. History seems to connect them with St. Sophia and the palace; 
but the original plan inserted in Banduri places them on the other side of 
the rity, near the harbour. For their beauties see Chron. Paschal, p. 285, 
and Gyllius de Byzant. 1 . ii. c. 7. Christodorus (see Antiquitat. Const. 1 . vii.) 
composed inscriptions in verse for each of the statues. He was a Theban 
poet in genius as well as in birth;— 

Bneotum in crasso jurarcs acre natum. 

• See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houses, domus; but the 
word must have had a more dignified signification. No itisulcp are men¬ 
tioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted of 424 streets, the new 
of 32a. 
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The populousness of his favoured city was the next and most serious 
object of the attention of its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and the immediate consequences 
of that memorable event were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks and the credulity of the Latins/' It was asserted and believed 
that all the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, 
with their innumerable attendants, had followed their emperor to the 
banks of the Propontis; that a spurious race of strangers and plebeians 
was left to possess the solitude of the ancient capital; and that the lands 
of Italy, long since converted into gardens, were at once deprived of 
cultivation and inhabitants.*’^ In the course of this history such exag¬ 
gerations will be reduced to their just value; yet, since the growth of 
C.onstantinople cannot be ascribed to the general increase of mankind 
and of industry, it must be admitted that this artificial colony was raised 
at the expense of the ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent senators 
of R{^mc and of the eastern provinces were probably invited by C'onslan- 
tinc to adopt for their country the fortunate spot which he had chosen 
for his own residence. The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands, and the liberality of the emperor obtained 
a ready and cheerful obedience. He liestowed on his favourites the 
paluLCs which he had built in the .several quarters of the city, assigned 
them lands and pensions for the support of their dignity,*’'' and alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates by the easy 
tenure of maintaining a house in the capital.'^*’ But these encourage¬ 
ments and obligations soon became superfluous, and were gradually 
abolished. Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a considerable 
part of the public revenue will be expended by the prince himself, by 

“ Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Kiccphorum, p. 153. The modern Greeks 
have strangely djsiigured the antiquities of Constantinople. Wc might excuse 
the errors of the Turki.sh or Arabian writers; but it is somewhat astonishing 
tiiat the Greeks, who had acces.s to the autlunlic materials preserved in their 
own language, should prefer fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine 
history. In a single page of Codinus we may detect twelve unpardonable 
mistakes: the reconciliation of Severus and Niger, the marriage of their son 
and daughter, the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion of the 
Gauls which recalled Severus to Rome, the stxiy years which elapsed from 
his death to the foundation of Onstantinople, etc. 

“ Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. 17. 

*Themist. Orat. hi. p. 48. edit. Hardoum. Soromcn, 1 . ii. c. 3. Zosira. 
I. ii. [c. 31] p. 107. Anonym. Valcsian. p. 715. If wc could credit Codinus 
(p. 10) [p. 20, sq., ed. Bonnl, Constantine built houses for the senators on 
the exact model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as him¬ 
self, with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise; but the whole story is full 
of fictions and inconsistencies. 

•* The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 438, abolished 
this tenure, may be found among the Novella of that emperor at the end of 
the Thcodosian Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. de Tillemont (Hilt, des Empe- 
reurs, tom, iv. p. 371) has evidently mistaken the nature of these estatei. 
With a grant from the Imperial demesnes, the same condition was accepted 
as a favour, which would justly have been deemed a hardship if it had been 
imposed upon private property. 
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his ministers, by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of the 
palace. The most wealthy of the provincials will be attracted by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous cla.ss of inhabitants will in.sensibly be formed, 
of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive their subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or luxury of the superior 
ranks. In less than a century Constantinople disputed with Rome itself 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New piles of buildings, crowded 
together with too little regard to health or convenience, scarcely allow^ed 
the intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of horses, 
and of carriages. 'The allotted space <»f ground was in.^ufficient to con¬ 
tain the increasing people, and the additional foundations, which on 
ciiher side were n i\.intcd into tlie sea. might alone have composed a 
very considerable cityA' 

1 he frerjuenl and regular distributions of wine and oil, of corn or 
l)read. of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorer citizens 
of Rome from the necessity of labour. The magnificence of the first 
CcTsars was in mmuc measure imitated by the founder of Constan¬ 
tinople; ’’’* but his liberality, however it might excite the applause of 
the jx'ople, has incurred the censure of {lusterity. A nation of legisla- 
tor.s and conquerors might assert their claim to the harvests of .Africa, 
which had been purchased with their lilcxid; and it was artfully con¬ 
trived by .Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should 
lose the memory of freedom. Hut the prcKligality of Constantine could 
not be excused by any consideration either of public or j^rivale interest: 
and the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of 
his new capital was applied to feed a lazy and insolent populace, at 
the exjiense of the husbandmen of an industrious province.''” Some 

'’M'hc passages Zosmiu.s, of Emiapius, of Sozomcn. and of .Apathias, 
which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at Constantino])le. 
arc collected and connected by Gyllius de Hyzant, 1 . i. c. ,■). Sidonms Apol- 
hnaris (in ]'’anegyr. Anthem. 56, p 279. edit. Sirmond) describes tlie moles 
that were pushed forwards into the sea; they consisted of tlie famous I’uz- 
zolan sand, winch hanlens in the water. 

“ Sozomen. 1 . ii. c. 3. Philostorg. 1 . ii. c. 9. Codin. Antiquitat. Const, p. 
8 [p. 16, ed. Bonn]. It appears by Socrates, I. ii. c. 13, that the daily allow¬ 
ance of the city consisted of eight myriads of ffiroy, whicit w'e may either 
translate, with Valesius, by the words modii of corn, or consider as expres¬ 
sive of the number of loaves of bread. 

[This must not be taken to mean 80.000 tfiedimui as Naudet supposes, or 
80.000 inodu as Finlay believes. It is probable the reference is to 80.000 
loaves of bread In fact this is stated by the author of the Life of Paul, 
Bishop of Constantinople, and it is confirmed by the fact that, from the 
time of Aurelian, bread was daily distributed to the people at Rome instead 
of corn every month as formerly.— 0 . S.) 

"Sec Cod. Theodos. 1 . xiii. and xiv. and Cod. Justinian. Edict, xii. tom. 
it. p. 648, edit. Genev See the beautiful complaint of Rome in the poem of 
Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, vcr. 60-62-— 

Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
iEquales Aurora togas; -Sgyptia rura 
In partem ccssere novam. 
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other regulations of this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are 
less deserving of notice. He divided Constantinople into fourteen 
regions or quarters,dignified the public council with the appellation 
of senate/^^ communicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy,’’^ and 
bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first and most fav¬ 
oured daughter of ancient Rome. The venerable parent still maintained 
the legal and acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her age. to 
her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former greatness/-' 

As Constantine urged the progre.ss of the work with the impatience 
of a lover, the walls, the |X)rticoes, and the principal edifices were com¬ 
pleted in a few years, or, according to another account, in a few 
months:'"* but this extraordinary diligence should excite the less admira' 

The regions of Coiistanliiuijile are nKntu>nc<l ni tlie tOde of Ju^'liinaii, 
and particularly de.scnhed m tlie Xotnia of the \<!Utiger d hciHioMus; hut as 
the four last of them arc not included witliin the wall of lonstantuic, it may 
be doubled whether tins division o! the eitv should he reterred to the ioiuuler. 

Senatmn con.stituit sccundiordmis; i lar.-s vncavit Anui!>iii \’alesi.ui. 
p. 715. 'llie seiiators of old Koine were sl> 1 ed ( hrisstmi. Sec a etirums note 
of \ alcsius ad Amniian. Mareelhn xxn 0 From the eleventh cjnstlc of 
Joihan it should seem that the place of senator was lonsnlcret! .is a luirihcn 
rather than as an honour, Init the Ahhe de la Itleterie ( \he <le Jovieii, tom 
n p 371) has shown that this epistle muhl not relate to Constantinople 
Might v\e not read, instead of the celebrated name of Uefokrioit. the obscure 
l)uf more proiiable word Ihsanthe or Khirdcstus, now Kho- 

dosto, was a small maritime city of Thrace See Stephan isyz. dc Urbdnis, 
p. 2J3 led Lugd B. l(Kj4j. and Cellar, (ie .graph tom 1 p 840 
“'Cod Thcodos. I. MV. 13 jAdd Cod Just m 20--S] Tlse commentary 
of Godefroy (tom. v. p. 220) is long, hut perplexed: nor indeed is it ca.sy 
to a.scertain in what the Jus llahcuni ccmld consist after the freedom of the 
city had been communicated t«* the whole empire 

(The Jus Italicum consisted in, fir*;!, the right i»f having a free constitu¬ 
tion; secondly, the exemption from taxes; and thirdly, the title of the land 
to be regarded a.s Quiritanan property Down l«» the time of Diocletian. Italy 
was free from Iioth the land-tax and the poll-tax. hut when she lust this 
exemption the privilege was .still retained by many of the i>rovmctal towns, 
and continued to bear the name of the Ju.s Italuum, though no longer ap- 
jiropriatc. Tins is the only way in which the mention of the Jus Italicum 

in the code of Justinian can Ik- accounted for at the time when the free 

constitution of the towns, and the institution of Quiritanan properly had 
been put an end to .—0 S j 

“Julian (Oral. 1. p. 8) celebrates Constantinople as not Ic.ss superior to 
rdl other cities tlian she was inferior to Rome itself. His learned commen¬ 
tator (Spanheim. p. 75, 7b) justifies this langiiage by several parallel and 
Contemporary instances. Xosimus. as well as Socrates and Sozomcn. flour* 
isliod after the division of the empire between the two sons of Theodosius, 
winch established a perfect cquahiy between the old and the new capital. 

**Codinus (.Antiqunat p 8 jp. 17, ed. Bonn.)) afiirms that the foundalion.s 
of Constantinople w'cre laid in the year of the world 5^37 (ad. 329 ). on 

the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the nth of May, 

5838 (ad. 330). He connects these dates with several characteristic ejmehs- 
but they contradict each other; the authority of Codintis is of little weight, 
and the space which he assigns rnust apiiear msufficienl. The term of ten 
years is given us by Julian (Orat. i. p. 8); and Spanheim labours to establish 
the truth of it (p. ^-75), by the help of two passages from Themi.stius (Orat, 
iv. p. 58) and of Fhilostorgius (1. ii. c. 9), which form a period from the 
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tion, since many of the buildings were finished in so hasty and imper¬ 
fect a manner, that, under the succeeding reign, they were preserved 
with difficulty from impending ruin/”^ But while they displayed the 
vigour and freshness of youth, the founder prepared to celebrate the 
dedication of his city."*' The games and largesses which crowned the 
pomp of this memorable festival may easily be supposed; but there is 
one circumstance of a more singular and permanent nature, which ought 
not entirely to be overlooked. As often as the birthday of the city 
returned, the statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood, 
and l)earing in its right hand a small image of the genius of the place, 
was erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying white tapers, and 
clothed in their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as 
it moved through the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the ihron;' 
of the reigning emperor, he ro.se from his seat, and with grateful rever¬ 
ence adored the memory of his predecessor.”' At the festival of the 
dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the title 
of Skcokp or Nkw Romk on the city of Constantine.”” But the name 
of (’onstantinople has prevailed over that honourable epithet, and 
after tlie revadution of fourteen centuries still perpetuates the fame of 
its author.'" 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with the 
establishment (tf a new form of civil and military administration. The 
distinct view of the complicated system of policy introduced by Diocle- 

ycar to the year Modern cnlic.s arc divided concerning this point of 
chronology, and then different sentiments arc very accurately described bv 
Tillcnionl, His! des Kmpereurs. lorn. iv. p 619-625. 

*“ i iicnnstius. Orat in p 47 Zosiin. 1 . n (c. 32] p. 108. Constantine him¬ 
self. in one of his laws (C(>d Tlicod. 1 . xv. tit. i. Reg. 23?]), betrays his 
impatience. 

**Ccdrenus and Zonaras. faithful to the mode of superstition which pre¬ 
vailed in tlieir own times, assure us that Constantinople was consecrated to 
the virgin Mother of God 

(The city was dedicated on the nth May, a.d. 330.— 0 . S] 

" The earliest and mo.st complete account of this e.xtraordinary ceremony 
may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285 Tillemont, and the other 
friends of Cnnsumlmc. who arc offended with the air of Paganism \shich 
seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had a right to consider it as doubtful, 
but they w'crc not authorised to omit the mention of it. 

“ Sozomcn. 1 . ii. c. 3. Ducange. C. P. 1 . i c 6. Velut ipsius Roma filiam. 
is the expression of .Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, I. v. c. 25. 

• Eutropiiis, 1 . X. c. 8. Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. Ducange, C. P. 1 . i. c. 5. The 
name of Constantinople is extant on the metals of Constantine. 

’*The lively J'ontcnclie (Dialogues des Morts, xn.) affects to deride the 
vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disappointment of 
Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in the vulgar appellation of 
Istambol, a Turkish corruption of cti roXir, Yet the original name is 

still preserved. 1. Hy the nations of Europe. 2 By the modern Greeks. 3. 
By the Arabs, whose writings are diffused over the wide extent of their con¬ 
quests in Asia and Africa. See d’Herbelot, Bibliothequc Orientale. p. 275. 
4. By the more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself in his public 
mandates. Cantemir's History of the Othman Empire, p. 51. 
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tian, improved by Constantine, and completed by his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, may not only amuse the fancy bv the singular picture of a great 
empire, but will tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we may be 
frequently led into the more early or the more recent times of the Roman 
history; but the proper limits of this inquiry will be included within a 
period of about one hundred and thirty years, fnmt the .'U'cession nf 
Constantine to the publication of the ^heod^‘^ian rude; *' from which, 
as well as from the Xotitia of the Hast and West."" we deri\'e the most 
copious and authentic information of the slate of the empire, This 
variety of objects will suspend, hir some time, the course of the narra¬ 
tive; but the interruption will he censured only bv those leadt'rs who 
arc insensible to the importance of laws and manners, while they jvruse 
with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues of a court, or the acci{lpntal 
event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with Siib.staniia! jxiv^ei, h.ul 
kft to the vanity of the East the forms ami ceremonies of ostentatious 
greatness.'^ But when they lost even the semblance of those virtues 
uhich were derived from their ancient freedom, the simpli( ity of Roman 
manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately affeilalion of the 
courts of Asia. The distinctions of personal merit and inHuence. so 
conspicuous in a republic, so feel)le and olis. ure under a monarc liy. were 
abolished by the despotism of the emixTors whcj substituted in their 
room a severe subordination of rank and (»ffice. frcmi the tilled slaves 
who were seated on the steps of the throne. t<» the meanest instruments 
of arbitrary power. Thi-' multitude of ai)ie(t dej)endents was interested 
ill the support of the actual government, from the dread of a revolution 
which might at once confound their h(»pes and intercept the reward ol 
their services. In this divine hierarchy (for .suih it is frequently styled) 
every rank was marked with the most scrupulous exactness, and its 
dignity was displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, 
which it was a study to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect.** The purity 

"The Thcodosian code was promulgated a i>. 43«. See the Prolegomena 
of Godefroy, c i. p. 185 

** Pancirolus, in his elaborate Conimentary, assigns to the Notitia a dale 
almcisl similar to that of the Theodosian G(«lc. but his proofs, or rather con¬ 
jectures, are extremely feeble 1 should U- rather inclined to piat !' tins useful 
work between the final division of the empire (a.d. 395) and tlie successful 
invasion of G.iul by the barbarians (a d. 407) Sec Histoire cles .^nl.lc^s Peu- 
ples de I’Europe, tom. vii. p 40* 

** Scilicet externip supcrbi.T suelo, non incrat nodtia nostn (jierhaps nas- 
trer) ; apud quos vis Imperii valet, inania transmittuntur lacit. -^nnal. xv. 
31 The gradation from the style of freedom and simplicity to that of form 
and servitude may be traced in the Epistles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of 
Svmmachus 

’*The emperor Gratian. after confirming a law of precedency published by 
Valentinian, the father of his Divimly, thus continues- Siquis igitur indcbi- 
tum sibi locum usurpavent. nulla sc ignnradnnc defendat; sitquc plane sarri- 
Icgii reus, qui diz’ina praecepta ncglexcrit Cod Theod. 1 . vi. tit v leg. 2. 
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of the Latin lanpuajje was debased, by adopting, in the intercourse of 
pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets which Tully would scarcely 
Isave understood, and which Augustus would have rejected with indigna¬ 
tion. The principal officers of the empire were saluted, even by the 
sovereign himself, with the deceitful titles of your Sif^rcrily, your 
Cravily, your ExcrUrucy, your Eminence, your sublime and wondcriul 
Magnitude, your illustrious and magnificent Highness''' The codicils 
or patents of their nfflee were curiously emblazoned with such emblems 
as were best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity—the image 
or portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal car; the book of man¬ 
dates jilaced on a table, covered with a rich carpet, and illuminated by 
four tapers; the allegorical figures of the provinces which they governed; 
or the appellations and standarcL of the trcKips whom they commanded. 
Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited in their hall of 
audience; others preceded their pompous march whenever they appeared 
in public; and evciy circumstance of their demeanour, their dress, their 
ornaments, and their train, was calculated to inspire a deep reverence 
for the reprcsentalbes of supreme majesty. 3:5y a philosophic observer 
the system of the Roman government might have been mistaken for a 
splendid theatre, filled with players of every character and degree, who 
repeated the language, and imitated the passions, of their original 
model.’’' 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place in the 
general stale of the cnijiiie were accurately divided into three classes— 
I, The Illustrious; 2, The Spectahilcs, or Respectable; and, 3, The 
Clarissimi, whom we may translate by the word Honourable. In the 
times of Roman simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was used only 
as a vague expression of deference, till it became at length the peculiar 
and appropriated title of all who were members of the senate.” and 
consequently of all who, from that venerable body, were selected to 
govern the provinces. The vanity of those who, from their rank and 
office, might claim a superior distinction above the rest of the senatorial 
order, was long afterwards indulged with the new appellation of Re^ 
spcctablc: but llte title of Illustrious was always reserved to some emi¬ 
nent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by the two subordinate 
classes. It was communicated only, I. To the consuls and patricians; 
n. To the Prstorian praefects, with the praefects of Rome and Con- 

” Consult the Notiiia Diffmlatum at the end of the Theodosian Code, tom. 
vi. p. 

” Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriusque Imperii, p. 39. But his explanations are 
obscure, and he docs not sufficiently distinguish the painted emblems from 
the effective ensigns of office. 

” III the Pandects, which may be referred to the reigns of the Antonines, 
Clarissimus is the ordinary and legal title of a senator. 

{.Another title of importance that must be noted was Vtr Consulans, for 
those holding provincial governorships.—O. S ] 
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slantinople; III. To the masters general of the cavalry and the infantry; 
and, IV^. To the seN'cn ministers of the palace, who exercised their sacred 
functions about the person of the emperor.’** Among tho:;e illustrious 
magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate with each (•ther. the seniority 
of appointment gave place to the union of Jigrtiiies.’*' By the expedient 
of honorary codicils, the emperors, who were fond of multiplying their 
favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, though not the ambition, 
of impatient courtiers.”" 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first nuigistrates of a free 
state, they derived their right to power from the choke of the people. 
.As long as the emperor'^ condcM-ended to disguise the servitude which 
they imposed, the consuB were still elected !>y tlie real or apparent suf¬ 
frage of the senate. From the reign of I)i(K*letian even these vestiges 
of liberty were abolished, and (he successful candidates, who were in¬ 
vested with the annual honours of the consuLship. affected to deplore 
the humiliating condition of their predecessor*-. 'I'he Scipios and the 
Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass through 
the tedious and e.xpensive forms of a j«»|)iilar electiou. and to expose 
their dignity to the shame of a public refusal; while their owm 
happier fate had reserved them for an age and government in which the 
rewards of virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious 
sovereign.”* In the epistles which the emperor addressed to the twe 
consuls elect, it was deLlarcd that they were created by his sole au 
thority.”” Their names and iiortraits, engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, 
were dispersed over the empire as presents to the provinces, the cities, 
the magistrates, the .senate, and the people.”’' Their solemn inaugura¬ 
tion was performed at the place of the Imperial residence; and during 
a period of one hundred and twenty years Rome was constantly deprived 

"Pancirol. p. 12-17. I ha\c nut taken any notice of the two inferior rank.-;. 
Pcrfcrtisswius and lign-yius. winch were gi\cn to many pcr.suns wlio were 
not raised to the senatorial dignilv 

”Cod. Theodos. 1 vi tit. \i The rules of precedency arc ascertained with 
the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illustrated with equal prolixity 
by their learned interpreter 

**Cod. Theodos. 1 vi tit xxn. 

"Ausonius (m Gratianim Aclionc) basely expatiate.s on thus unworthy 
topic, w'hich is managed by Manicrtinus (I’anegyr, Vet. xi [x ] 16, 1^) with 
somcw’hat more trcedoin and ingenuity. 

“Cum de Consulibu.s in annum creandis, solus mccum volutarem . . . te 
Consulem et designavi. et declaravi, ct pnorcin nuncupavi; arc some of the 
expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to his preceptor the poet 
Ausonius. 

“immanesque . . . dentes 
Qui sect! ferro in tabulas auroque micantes, 

Inscripti rutilum cxiato Consult notnen 

Per procercs ct vulgus cant. . 

Qaud de Con.s. Stihchon. 111. .^40. 
Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets or dypticks [diptychs, 
SiVruxa.—S.]; see Supnlimcnt a I'Antiquite, tom. iii, p. 220. 
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of the presence of her ancient magistrates.^ On the morning of the first 
of January the consuls assumed the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress 
was a robe of purple, embroidered in silk and gold, and sometimes 
ornamented with costly gems.®^ On this solemn occasion they were 
attended by the most eminent officers of the state and army in the habit 
of senators; and the useless fasces, armed with the once formidable axes, 
were borne before them by the lictors.®® The procession moved from 
the palace"’ to the Forum or principal square of the city; where iKe 
consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated themselves in the curule 
chairs, which were framed after the fashion of ancient times. They im¬ 
mediately exercised an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a slave 
who was brought before them for that purpose; and the ceremony was 
intended to represent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of liberty and of the consulship, when he admitted among his 
feIlow<itizens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed the conspiracy 
of the Tarquins."" The public festival was continued during several 
days in all the principal cities; in Rome, from custom; in Constanti¬ 
nople, from imitation; in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, from the 
love of pleasure and the superfluity of wealth."® In the two capitals of 

** Consule tetatur post plurima saecula viso 
Pallanteus apex: agnoscunt rostra ciiruies 
Auditas quondam proavis: desuetaque cingit 
Kegiu.s auratis fora fascibus Ulpia lictor. 

Claud, in vi. Cons. Honorii, 643. 
From the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of Hononus there was an 
Interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the emperors were 
alw’ays absent from Rome on the first day of January. See the Chronologic 
de Tiilemont, tom. iii., iv. and v. 

“See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii, 178, etc.; and in iv. Cons, Honorii, 
585, etc.; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the ornaments of the 
emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius received from the liberality of 
Gratian a vestis palmata, or robe of state, in which the figure of the emperor 
Constantius was embroidered. 

“Cernis ut armorum proceres Icgumque potentes 
Patricios sumunt habitus, ct more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio. positisque parumper 
Bellorum .signis, s^uitur vexilla Quirini? 

Lictori cedunt aquilie. ridetque togatus 
Miles, ct in mediis cffulget curia castris? 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honorii, 5. 
- striciasque procul radiare secures. 

In Cons. Prob. 231. 

"See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcelltn. 1 . xxii. c. 7. 

“ Auspice raox Ixtum sonuit clamorc tribunal, 

Te fastos ineuntc quater; solcmnia ludit 
Omina Libertas: deductum Vindice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatus herili 
Ducitur, ct grato remeat securior ictu. 

Qaud. in iv. Cons. Honorii, 6ti. 

* Celebrant quidem solemnes istos dies omnes obique urbes qux sub legibiu 
tgunt,* et Roma de more, et Constantinopolis de imitatione, et Antiochia pro 
iuxu, ct discincta Car^iago, et dooms fluminis Alexandria, sed Treviri Prin- 
cipis beneficio. Ausonius in Grat Actione [p. 715, ed. Amst. 1671}. 
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the empire the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi¬ 
theatre cost four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling; and if so heavy an expense surpassed 
the faculties or the inclination of the magistrates themselves, the sum 
was supplied from the Imperial treasury,®* As soon as the consuls had 
discharged these customary duties, they were at liberty to retire into 
the shade of private life, and to enjoy during the remainder of the year 
the undisturbed contemplation of their own greatness. They no longer 
presided in the national councils; they no longer executed the resolu¬ 
tions of peace or war. Their abilities (unless they were employed in 
more effective offices) were of little moment; and their names served only 
as the legal date of the year in which they had filled the chair of Marius 
and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, in the last period 
of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be compared, and even 
preferred, to the possession of substantial power. The title of consul 
was still the most splendid object of ambition, the noblest reward of 
virtue and loyalty. The emperors themselves, who disdained the faint 
shadow of the republic, were conscious that they acquired an additional 
splendour and majesty as often as they assumed the annual honours of 
fhe consular dignity.®" 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be found in any 
age or country between the nobles and the i^ople is perhaps that of the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was established in the first age of 
the Roman republic. Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, and 
the ceremonies of religion, were almost exclusively possessed by the 
former; who, preserving the purity of their blood with the most insulting 
jealousy,®'"' held their clients in a condition of specious vassalage. But 
these distinctions, so incompatible with the spirit of a free people, were 
removed, after a long struggle, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. 
The most active and successful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth, 

“Claudian (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279*330 describes, in a lively and 
fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, the theatre, and the amphi¬ 
theatre, exhibited by the new consul. The sanguinary combats of gladiator# 
had already been prohibited. .... 

[It must be noted that 20 centenaria equal 2000 pounds in gold, not 4000. 
Procopius says 20 centenaria were equal to 144,000 solidi, and from the time 
of ConsUntine there were 72 solidi to the pound. Supposing the solidus to be 
worth los. English, the sum expended would be £y2,oco.—0. S.j 

“Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. . . n 

"In Consulatu honos sine lalwrc suscipitur. (Maraertm. in Paneg^. VeL. 
xi. [x.J 2). This exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed from an Oration 
(iii p 107) pronounced by Julian in the servile court of Constantius. See 
the Abbe de la Bleterie (MOToircs dc rAcademte, tom. xxiv. p, 289), who 
delights to pursue the vestiges of the old constitution, and who sometime# 
finds them in his copious fancy. ^ . 1 -t* j c 

•Intermarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were prohibited by 
the laws of the XII Tables; and the uniform eperations of human nature may 
attest that the custom survived the law. See in Livy <iv. f-6) the pride of 
family urged by the consul, and the rights of mankind asserted by the tnbuoe 
Canuleius. 
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aspired to honours, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after 
some generations, assumed the pride of ancient nobility."* The Patrician 
families, on the other hand, whose original number was never recruited 
till the end of the commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of 
nature, or were extinguished in so many foreign and domestic wars, or, 
through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass of 
the people.'*’’ Very few remained who could derive their pure and genu¬ 
ine origin from the infancy of the city, or even from that of the republic, 
when Ca'sar and Augustus, Claudius and Vespasian, created from the 
body of the .senate a competent number of new Patrician families, in 
the hope of perpetuating an order which was still considered as hon¬ 
ourable and sacred.'"' But these artificial supplies (in which the reign¬ 
ing house was always included) were rapidly swept away by the rage 
of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the change of manners, and by 
the iiitcnni.vture of nations.'*' Little more was left when Constantine 
ascendeil the throne than a vague and imperfect tradition that the Pa¬ 
tricians had (oxe been the first of the Romans. To form a body of 
nobles, whose inniience may restrain while it secures the authority of 
the monarch, would have been very incamsistent with the character and 
jxtiicy of Constantine; but, bad he seri(»usly entertained such a design, 
it might ha\e exceeded the measure of his power to ratify by an arbi¬ 
trary edict an institution which must expect the sanction of lime and of 
opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of Patricians, but he revived it 
as a persmial, not as an hereditary distinction. They yielded only to 
the transient stqierioriiy of the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the 

"^Scc tlic ansnuted picture drawn by Sallust, in the Jugurthine war, of the 
pride ('f the noliic.s, and c\ai ol the virtuous Metcllus, who was unable to 
brook llic ulva that the honuur of the consulship shoulii be bestowed on the 
oliscure nicnt of his lieutenant Marius (c. 64). Two hundred years before, 
the race of tlie Metelli ihcinseKes were confounded among the Ple!>cians of 
Rome; a:id from the etymidiigy of their name of C<ralius. there is reason 
to believe that tlui.se haughty nobles derived their origin from a sutler. 

”In the year of Rome 800 very tew’ remained, not only of the old Patri¬ 
cian familici., but even of those wlmh had been created by Ca'sar and Augus¬ 
tus. ('I'acit. .Anna!, xi. 25.) The family of Scaurus fa branch of the Pairi- 
nan .dCimlii) was degraded so low that his father, who eacreised tlie trade 
of a charcoal merchant, left him only ten slaves and somewhat less than 
throe hundred pounds sterling. (N'^alenus Maximus, 1 . iv. c. 4, n. ii. Aurel. 
\’ict<ir in Scauro. jDc V’lris 111 . 72]). The family wa.s saved from oblivion 
by tlic merit of the son. 

’“Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, 1 . Hi. fc. 42I p. 6q3. The virtues of 
Agricola, who was created a Patrician by the emperor \'espasian, reflected 
honour on tint ancient order; but his ancestors had not any claim beyond an 
Eauestrian nobility. 

^Tliis failure would have been almost impossible if it were true, as Casau- 
bon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sucton. in Csesar. c. 42: sec Hist. 
August, p. 203 [Trebell. Poll. Claud, c. 3]. and Casaubon Comment, p 220), 
that Vespasian created at once a thousand Patrician families. But this ex¬ 
travagant number is too much even for the whole Senatorial order, unless 
we should include all the Roman knights who were distinguished by the 
permission of wearing the laticlavc. 
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pre-eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most familiar 
access to the person of the prince. This honourable rank was bestowed 
on them for life; and, as they were usually favourites and ministers who 
had grown old in the Imperial court, the true etymology of the word 
was perverted by ignorance and flattery; and the Patricians of Constan¬ 
tine were reverenced as the adopted Fathrrs of the emperor and the 
republic."® 

II. The fortunes of the I’rsetoriau pra'fects were essentially different 
from those of the consuls and Patricians. The latter saw their ancient 
greatness evaporate in a \ain title The former, rising by degrees from 
the most humble condition, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world, l-'rom the reign of .Severus to that 
of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, the law.s and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their su[>erintending rare; 
and, like the vizirs of the East, they held with one hand the seal, and 
with the other the standard, of the empire. The ambition of the prre- 
fects, always formidable, and sometimes fatal to the masters whom they 
served, was supported by the strength of the Pra-torian bands; but, after 
those haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian and finally sup¬ 
pressed by Constantine, the pradects, who siirviied their fall, were re¬ 
duced without diffrully to the sUilion of useful and obedient ministers. 
When they were no longer responsible for the safety of the emperor’s 
person, they resigned the jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed 
and exercised over all the departments of the palace. They were de¬ 
prived by Constantine of ail military command as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, the flower 
of the Roman troops; and, at length, by a singular revolution, the 
captains of the guards were transformed into the civil magistrates of the 
provinces. According to the plan of government instituted by Diocle¬ 
tian, the four princes had each their Praetorian pr.Tfect; and after the 
monarchy was once more united in the person of Constantine, he still 
continued to create the same number of tour prau f.cts, and intrusted 
to their care the same provinces which they already administered, i. 
The prefect of the East stretched his ample jurisdiction into the three 
parts of the globe which were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis.and from the mountains of Thrace 
to the frontiers of Persia. 2 . The important provinces of I’annonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and (Ireece once acknowledged the authority of the 
praefect of Illyricum. ,v The power of the prrcfect of Italy was not 
confined to the country from whence he derived his title; it extended 
over the additional territory of Rhaetia as far as the banks of the Dan¬ 
ube, over the dependent islands of _the Mediterranean, and over that 
part of the continent of .Africa which lies between the confines of Cyrene 
and those of Tingitania. 4 . The praifcct of the Gauls comprehended 

“Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 40I p. n8; and Oodef-ov ad Cod. Theodos. 1 . vi. tit. vL 
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under that plural denomination the kindred provinces of Britain and 
Spain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus to the 
foot of Mount Atlas,'*’* 

After the Praetorian praefects had been dismissed from all military 
command, the civil functions which they were ordained to exercise over 
80 many subject nations were adequate to the ambition and abilities of 
the most consummate ministers. To their wisdom was committed the 
supreme administration of justice and of the finances, the two objects 
which, in a state of peace, comprehend almost all the respective duties 
of the sovereign and of the people; of the former, to protect the citi¬ 
zens who are obedient to the laws; of the latter, to contribute the share 
of their property which is required for the expenses of the state. The 
coin, the highways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, what¬ 
ever could interest the public prosperity, was moderated by the author¬ 
ity of the Pratorian praefects. As the immediate representatives of the 
Imperial majesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on 
some occasions to modify, the general edicts by their discretionary 
proclamations. They watched over the conduct of the provincial gov¬ 
ernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. 
From all the inferior jurisdictions an appeal in every matter of impor¬ 
tance, either civil or criminal, might be brought before the tribunal of 
the prefect: but his .sentence was final and absolute; and the emperors 
themselves refused to admit any complaints against the judgment or 
the integrity of a magistrate whom they honoured with such unbounded 
confidence.'’’*" His appointments were suitable to his dignity;”’ and, 
if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of perquisities. Though 
the emperors no longer dreaded the ambition of their prefects, they 
were attentive to counterbalance the power of this great office by the 
uncertainty and shortness of its duration.”* 

"Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 53] p, 109, no. If we had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account of the division of the power and jirovinces of tlie 
Pnrtorian prarfects, we should frequently have been perplexed amidst the 
copious details of the Code, and the circumstantial minuteness of the Notitia. 

[The Praefects still provided supplies for the soldiers, collected the inland 
revenue, and appointed as well as watched over the conduct of the provincial 
governors.—O. S.] 

See a law of Constantine himself. A prsefectis autem praetorio provocare, 
non sinimus. Cod. Justinian. I vil tit Ixii. leg. 19. Charisius, a lawyer of 
the time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist Juris Romani, p. 349), who admits 
this law as a fundamental principle of jurisprudence, compares the Praetorian 
praefects to the masters of the horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect I. i. 
tit xi. 

“‘When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, instituted a 
Prctorian prefect for Afriot he allowed him a salary of one hundred pounds 
»f mid. Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. xxvil leg. i. 

“For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be sufficient to 
sefer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Godefroy, who have 
diligently collect^ and accurately digested in their proper order all the legal 
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From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and Constanti¬ 
nople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of the Pratorian pre¬ 
fects. The immense size of the dty, and the experience of the tardy, 
ineffectual operation of the laws, had furnished the policy of Augustus 
with a specious pretence for introducing a new magistrate, who alone 
could restrain a servile and turbulent populace by the strong arm of 
arbitrary power.'"’ Valerius Messalla was appoint^ the first prefect of 
Rome, that his reputation might countenance so invidious a measure; but 
at the end of a few days that accomplished citizen resigned his office, 
declaring, with a spirit worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found him¬ 
self incapable of exercising a power incompatible with public freedom.'”* 
As the sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order were 
more clearly understood; and the praefect, who seemed to have been de¬ 
signed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, was permitted to extend 
his civil and criminal jurisdiction over the equestrian and noble families 
of Rome. The praetors, annually created as the judges of law and equity, 
could not long dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous and 
permanent magistrate who was usually admitted into the confidence of the 
prince. Their courts were deserted; their number, which had once fluc¬ 
tuated between twelve and eighteen,'”” was gradually reduced to two or 
three; and their important functions were confined to the expensive obli¬ 
gation of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. After the 

and historical materials. From those authors Dr. Howell (History of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 24-77) has deduced a very distinct abridgment of the state 
of the Roman empire. 

'“Tacit. Annal. vi. 11. Euseb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassius, in the ora¬ 
tion of Maecenas ( 1 . hi. [c. 21] p. 675), describes the prerogatives of the 
praefect of the city as they were established in his own time. 

‘“The lame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit. In the earliest 
youth he was recommended by Cicero to the friendship of Brutus. He fol¬ 
lowed the standard of the republic till it was broken in the fields of Philippi; 
he then accepted and deserved the favour of the most moderate of the 
conquerors; and uniformly asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of 
Augustus. The triumph of Messalla was justified by the conquest of Aqui- 
tain. As an orator he di-sputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself. 
Messalla cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every man of genius. 
He spent his evenings in philosophic conversation with Horace; assumed his 
place at Uble between Delia and Tibullus; and amused his leisure by en¬ 
couraging the poetical talents of young Ovid. 

‘“Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator of Eusebiua 
Tacitus expresses the same idea in other words: quasi nescius exercendi. 

““See Lipsius, Excursus D. ad i lib. Tacit. Annal. 

'"Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect, tom. i. p. ja 
See likewise Spanheim de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. dissertat. x. p. no. 
In the year 450 Mercian published a law that ihree citizens should be annually 
created prstors of Constantinople by the choice of the senate, but with their 
own consent. Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. xxxix. leg. 2. ^ 

‘“Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad. P.U. videtur pertinere; sed 
et siquid intra centesimum milliarium. Ulpian in Pandect. 1 . i. tit. xii. n. 1. 
He proceeds to enumerate the various offices of the praefect, who, in the 
code of Justinian ( 1 . i. tit. xxxix. leg 3), is declared to prKede and com- 
maod all city magistrates sine injuria ac detrimento honoris alieni. 
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office of Roman consuls had been changed into a vain pageant, which was 
rarely displayed in the capital, the praefects assumed their vacant place 
in the senate, and were soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of 
that venerable assembly. They received appeals from the distance of 
one hundred miles; andit was allowed as a principle of jurisprudence that 
all municipal authority was derived from them aloned®'' In the discharge 
of his laborious employment the governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen 
officers, some of whom had l>een originally his equals, or even his su¬ 
periors. The principal departments were relative to the command of a 
numerous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, robberies, and 
nocturnal disorders; the cu.stody and distribution of the public allowance 
of corn and provisions; the care of the port, of the aqueducts, of the com¬ 
mon sewers, and of (he navigation and bed of the Tiber; the inspection of 
the markets, the theatres, and of the private as well as })ublic works. 
Their vigilance ensured the three principiii objects of a regular police— 
safety, plenty, and cleanliness; and, as a proof of the attenion of govern¬ 
ment to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the capital, a particular 
inspectoi was appointed for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that 
inanimate people, w’hich, according to the extravagant computation of an 
old writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the living inhabitants of 
Rome. About thirty years after the foundation of Constantinople a sim¬ 
ilar magistrate was created in that rising metropolis, for the same uses 
and with the same powers. A perfect equality was established between 
the dignity of the tu'o municipal and that of the jour Pritorian 
praefects.’"'* 

Those who in the Imperial hierarchy w'ere distinguished by the title of 
Respectable formed an intermediate class between the illustrious prafects 
and the honourable, magistrates of the provinces. In this class the pro- 
consuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which was 
yielded to the remembrance of their ancient dignity; and the appeal from 
their tribunal to that of the prefects was aImo.st the only mark of their 
dependence.’"* But the civil government of the empire was distributed 
into thirteen great dioceses, each of which equalled the just measure of a 
powerful kingdom. The first of these dioceses was subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the count of the East; and we may convey some idea of the 
importance and variety of his functions by observing that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, or clerks, or 
ushers, or messengers, were employed in his immediate office.^” The 

Besides our usual guides, wc may observe that Felix Cantelorius has 
written a separate treatise, Dc Prxfecto Urbis; and that many curious details 
concerning the police of Rome gnd Constantinople are contained in the four¬ 
teenth book of the Thcodosian Code. 

“‘Eunapius affirms that the proconsul of Asia was independent of the prae- 
fcct; which must, however, be understood with some allowance; the juris¬ 
diction of the vice-pra^fect he most assuredly disclaimed. Pancirolus, p. i6i. 

’"The proconsul of Africa liad four hundred apparitors; and they all re¬ 
ceived large salaries, either from the treasury or the province. See PanciroL 
p. 26, and Cod, Justinian. 1 . xii. tit IvL IviL 
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place of Augustal pra;jcct of Egypt was no longer filled by a Roman 
knight, but the name was retained; and the extraordinary powers which 
the situation of the country and the temper of the inhabitants had once 
made indispensable were still continued to the governor, 'I'he eleven re¬ 
maining dioceses—of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia, 
and Pannonia, or Western Illyricum; of Italy and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain—were governed by twelve vicars or vke-pr<rlrfts,^^' whose 
name sufficiently explains the nature and dependence of their ofhee. It 
may be added that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were allowed 
the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the councils of 
the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence to divide the sub¬ 
stance and to multiply the titles of power. The vast countries which the 
Roman conquerors had united under the same simjfie form of administra¬ 
tion were imperceptibly crumbled into minute fragments, till at length the 
whole empire was distributed into one hundred and sixteen provinces, 
each of which supported an expensive and splendid establishment. Of 
these, three were governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consutars, five 
by correctors, and seventy-one by presidents.'^'' The appellations of 
these magistrates were different; they ranked in successive order, the 
ensigns of their dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from 
accidental circumstances, might be more or less agreeable or advanta¬ 
geous. But they were all (excepting only the proconsuls) alike included in 
the class of honourable persons; and they were alike intrusted, during the 
pleasure of the prince, and under the authority of the pradects or their 
deputies, with the administration of justice and the finances in their re¬ 
spective districts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes and Panciects 

Italy there was likewise the Vicar of Rome. It has been much dis¬ 
puted whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles from tlic city, or 
whether it stretched over the ten southern provinces of Italy. 

[The Vicar of Rome was staled “Vicar of the Pr.etorian Prefect of Italy,” 
and he had authority over that ofllccr, but not over the prefect of the city 
(Prefectus Urbis). The Vicar of Rome governed the ten southern jirovinccs, 
forwarding tlie income to Rome. The northern provinces were uiulcr the 
“Vicar of Italy.” Thus the name Italia, by a singular change, came to 
be specially applied (m official language at least) to those northern provinces 
which, in the time of the Republic, were excluded from Italy proper, being 
styled Gallia Cisalptna (Gaul on this side of the Alps) in coniradiclion to 
Gallia Transalpina. By the later arrangement the jirovinccs, to which the 
name Itaha was in repulilican days confined, were now excluded from it. 
Diocletian distributed ail the prcMnces of the empire into twelve large vicari¬ 
ates or dioceses. This arrangement was sulisequcntly enlarged to thirteen, 
Egypt, which was at first part of the vicariate of the cast, being promoted 
to be a separate vicariate towards the end of the fourth century.—O. S.] 

*‘*The Table on pp. 102-103, taken from Marquardt (l>eckcr’s Handbuch 
der Romischen Alterthumer, vol. hi. part L p. 240), shows the division of 
the empire under the four Prxtorian prefects. 

Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian there was one, in ten booki, 
concerning the office of a proconsul, whose duties in the most essential article* 
were the same as those of an ordinary governor of a province. 
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would furnish ample materials for a minute inquiry into the system of pro¬ 
vincial government, as in the space of six centuries it was improved by the 
wisdom of the Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be sufficient for the 
historian to select two singular and salutary provisions, intended to re¬ 
strain the abuse of authority, i. For the preservation of peace and order, 
the governors of the provinces were armed with the sword of justice. They 
inflicted corporal punishments, and they exercised, in capital offences, the 
power of life and death. But they were not authorized to indulge the 
condemned criminal with the choice of his own execution or to pronounce 
a sentence of the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. These pre¬ 
rogatives were reserx’ed to the prefects, who alone could impose the 
heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold: their vicegerents were confined to the 
trifling weight of a few ounces.”^ This distinction, which seems to grant 
theJarger while it denies the smaller degree of authority, was founded on 
a very rational motive. The smaller degree was infinitely more liable to 
abuse. The passions of a provincial magistrate might frequently provoke 
him into acts of oppression, which affected only the freedom or the for¬ 
tunes of the subject; though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps of 
humanity, he might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. It 
may likewise be considered that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of 
an easy death, relate more particularly to the rich and the noble; and the 
persons the most exposed to the avarice or resentment of a provincial 
magistrate were thus removed from his obscure persecution to the more 
august and impartial tribunal of the Praetorian praefect. 2. As it was 
reasonably apprehended that the integrity of the judge might be biassed, 
if his interest was concerned or his affections were engaged, the strictest 
regulations were established to exclude any person, without the special 
dispensation of the emperor, from the government of the province where 
he was born,”® and to prohibit the governor or his son from contracting 
marriage with a native or an inhabitant;”" or from purchasing slaves, 
lands, or houses within the extent of his jurisdiction.”'* Notwithstand- 

”®The presidents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces; the vice- 
prafccis, three; the proconsuls, count of the East, and prxfect of Egypt, six. 
See Heineccii Jur. Civil, tom. i. p. 75. Pandect 1 . xlviji. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. 
Justinian. 1 . 1. lit. liv. leg. 4, 6. 

[The term Presides was adopted when Gallienus excluded senators from 
governorships of imperial provinces and appointed knights.— 0 . S.j 

Ut nulii patrix sux administratio sine speciali pnneipis permissu per- 
mittalur. Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. xli. This law was first enacted by the 
emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassius (Dion, 1 . Ixxi. (c. 31, p. 1195]). 
The same regulation is observed in China, with equal strictness, and with 
equal effect. 

"Pandect. 1 . xxiii. tit. ii. n. 38, 57, 63. 

“*ln jure continetur, ne quis in administratione constitutus aliquid com- 
pararet. Cod. Theod. I. viii. tit. xv. leg. i. This maxim of common law 
was enforced by a series of edicts (sec the remainder of the title) from Con¬ 
stantine to Justin. From this prohibition, which is extended to the meanest 
officers of ^e governor, they except only clothes and provisions. The pur- 
ditse within five years may be recovered; after which, on information, it de¬ 
volves to the treasury. 
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ing these rigorous precautions, the emperor Constantine, after a reign 
of twenty-five years, still deplores the vena! and oppressive administra¬ 
tion of justice, and expresses the warmest indignation that the audience 
of the judge, his despatch of business, his seasonable delays, and his 
final sentence, were publicly sold, either by himself or by the officers 
of his court. The continuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these crimes 
is attested by the repetition of impotent laws and ineffectual menaces.”* 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from the profession of the law. 
The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed to the youth of his 
dominions who had devoted themselves to the .study of Roman jurispru¬ 
dence; and the sovereign condescends to animate their diligence by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would in time be rewarded by an 
adequate share in the government of the republic.^*® The rudiments of 
this lucrative science were taught in all the considerable cities of the East 
and West: but the most famoussch(K)l was that of Berytus,’-' on the coast 
of Phcenicia, which flourished above three centuries from the time of Alex¬ 
ander Severus, the author perhaps of an institution so advantageous to 
his native country. After a regular course of education, which lasted five 
years, the students dispersed themselves through the provinces in search 
of fortune and honours; nor could they want an inexhaustible supply of 
business in a great empire already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, 
of arts, and of vices. The court of the Pratorian prjefect of the East 
could alone furnish employment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
sixty-four of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and two 
were annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to defend the 
causes of the treasury. The first experiment was made of their judicial 
talents by appointing them to act occa.sionally as assessors to the magis¬ 
trates; from thence they were often raised to preside in the tribunals 
before which they had pleaded They obtained the government of a prov¬ 
ince; and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they ascended, 
by successive steps, to the illustrious dignities of the state.”* In the prac- 

“Ccssent rapaccs jam nunc oflicialium manus; cessent, inquam; nam si 
moniti non cessaverint, gladns pra'Ctdcntur, etc. Cod. Thcod. I. i. tit. vii. 
leg. I. Zeno enacted that all governors should remain m tlic province, to 
answer any accusations, fifty days after the expiration of their power. Cod. 
Justinian, I. i. tit. xlix. leg. i. 

“’Summa igitur ope et afacri studio has leges nostras accipile; et vosme- 
tipsos SIC erudites ostendite, ut spes vos pulchernma foveat; toto legitimo 
opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempublicam in partibus ejus vobis cre- 
dendis gubernari. Justinian, in prooem. Institutionum. 

The splendour of the school of Berytus, which preserved in the East 
the language and jurisprudence of the Romans, may be computed to have 
lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth century. Heinecc. Jur. Rom. 
Hist. p. 351-356. 

“As in a former period I have traced the civil and military promotion of 
Pertinax, I shall here insert the civil honours of Mallius Theodorus. I. He 
was distinguished by his eloquence while he pleaded at an advocate in the 
court of the Praetorian prscfect. 2. He governed one of the provinces of 
Africa, cither as president or consular, and deserved, by hii administration, 
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J. PR^FT-CTUS PR-t:TORIO GaLLIARUM 

n. 

pR/EFECTU.'; Pr-etorio Itali.e. 

A. Vicarius Ilispanitr. 

A, Vicarius Urbis Romcc. 

j. ConsuIar:s Baeticjr. 

I. Consularis Campanix. 

2. ” Lusitani.T. 

2. 

” Tuseix ct Umbrix. 

.1- ” Gallecd®. 

3. 

” Piceni Suburbicarii. 

4. Prases Tarraconcnsis. 

4 . 

” Sicilix 

5. ” Carthapniicnsis. 

5. Corrector Apulia- et Calabrix. 

6 ” Tingi'tanije. 


Bruttiorum ct Lucanix. 

7. ” Insuhrum P>,'ilcariuin 

7. Prxses Samnii. 


8. 

Sardinix. 

B. 1 icarius Septem Prmnnaanim. 

9 

Corsica-. 

I. Consularis Vienncnsis 

10. 

Valenx. 

2. " Lugdiiiicnsis. 



3. " Gcrni«mi.'c I. 


li. 1 icaritis Itahcr. 

4. ” Germania 11 . 

I Consularis Venetia? et Histrix. 

5 - ” Helgica I 

2 

JEmihx. 

6. ” Belgira 11 . 

3 

Liguria. 

7. Prx.scs Alpium Mariiimarum 

4- 

Klanuma et Piccni 

8. ' I’cemnarum et 


-Annoiiarn. 

Graiarum 

5. Prxses Alnium ('ottiarum. 

9. ” MaxiiTiiT Sequa- 

6. 

Rha'tix I. 

norum. 

7 - 

Rhatia II. 

10. ” Aquitanicx I, 


8. Consularis Pannonia II. 

n. ” Aquitanica? 11 . 

0 

9. Corrector Savia. 

12. " Novcnifiopiilanae. 

E 5 

10. Prases Pannonia I. 

3 3 - ” Narboncmis 1 


11. ” Dalmatia 

14* ” Narlnmcnsis II. 


12. ” Noricum Mcdi- 

15 - ” Lugduncn.sis II. 

1—c Kj 

tcrrancum. 

J6. ’’ Lugduncnsis III. 


13. ” Noricum Ripense. 

17 - Lugduncns!.s Senonia.* 


14. Dux Valeria Ripensis. 

C. Vicarius Britantitarum. 


C. Viconus .-Africa". 

I. Consularis Maxima? Csesaricnsis 


2. ” Valentiae. 

2. 

” Numidia. 

3. Prfeses liritannix I. 

3. PrsEses Triuolitanx. 

4. ' Britannia? II. 

4- ’ 

Mauritania Sitifensis. 

5. Flaviae C-Jcsaricnsis. 

5 

Mauritania Casariensis. 

(Together 29.) 

The 

proconsul of Africa was di- 


rectly 

under the Emperor, and not 


under the Praefectus Praet. Ital. 

, 


{Together 30.) 
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III. PR.CFECTUS PR-ETORIO ItLYRin. 

A. Directly under the Pncfeit. 
T!k Dioccsc oI Dacia. 

1. Consulans })acia* Meditt*rraiK'.T 

2. Prjeses Mcesia- I 

3. ” Pr.Tvaiitanjc. 

4. ” Dardania.' 

5. Dux Dacia- Kipciisis. 

13 . I’uder a Proconsul 
Achaia 

C. I'tidcr the I’tiarius Macedonia- 
I. Ccnswlans Maccdonix. 

2 " Crcla'. 

3 Pra-scs Thes'.aija*. 

4 " Epin V’ctcris. 

5. ” Epin 

0 " Maccdoiiur Salutans 

.\ ])art of tliKs last hcltMigcd to tin 
DioccEsis Dacia 

(Together 12.) 


IV. PR.+;Kfcn-us Pr.etorjo Orientis 

A. Comes Orientis. 

I. Consulans Palxstinac I. 

2 " Phiiinces. 

3 ” Syn;r 1 . 

4. " CMKJa*. 

5 ” C> pn 

() Pr.Tscs Palestina* II 

7. ” Palcstma' S-ahitaris. 

8 ” PlHi-nucv I.ili.uu. 

y ” Kuphratensis 

lu '* S\n;r Salutans. 

U *’ Osrhtu-n.a-. 

12 " Mcsopotatnii-. 

It ” Cili(i.r II. 

14 Comes Kei Militans Isaurii. 

13 Dux Arahix. 

15 Prerfeclus Jugustalis 

1 I’r.'cses Lthy.x* Sup 

2 ” Libvx Inf 

3 ” Theijaidos 

4 ” ^.gypli. 

^ ” -Arradi.t. 

6 (Virrcctor .'\ngustamn!C.T 

C. I'icarius I>iaarsros /Isiancr 
T Consulans I’amphylix 

2 ” Lyclia* 

3 ” Caria-. 

4. ” Lyeix. 

5. ” Lycaoni.T. 

6 ” Pisjdi.T 

7, ” Phygix Pacatian*. 

7. *’ Phrygix Salutan.s 

D. J^icarius Pontica. 

1. Consulans Putliynii. 

2 . ” Galatix. 

3. Corrector Paphlagonix. 

4. Prxscs Honorsadns 

5 ” Galalix Salutaris. 

6. ” Cappadocia* I 

7 ” Capj>adoci.T II. 

8. ** Hclenoponti 

9. ” Pont! Polomoniaci. 

10. " Armenix 1 . 

II. ” Armenix II. 

E. Vicar'ius Thraciarum. 

1. Consularis Europ*. 

2. ” Thraeix. 

3. Prxses Hxmimonti. 

4. ” Khodopx. 

5. ” Mmsix II. 

6. ” Scythix. 

Directly under the Emperor, the 
Proconsul of Asia: under him, 

1. Consularis Hcllcsponti. 

2. Preeses Insularum, 

(Together 49.) -“S* 
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tice of the bar these men had considered reason as the instrument of 
dispute; they interpreted the laws according to the dictates of private 
interest; and the same pernicious habits might still adhere to their char¬ 
acters in the public administration of the state. The honour of a liberal 
profession has indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern advocates, 
who have filled the most important stations with pure integrity and con¬ 
summate wisdom; but in the decline of Roman jurisprudence the ordinary 
promotion of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and disgrace. The 
noble art, which had once been preserved as the sacred inheritance of the 
patricians, was fallen into the hands of freedmen and plebeians,who, 
with cunning rather than with skill, exerci^d a sordid and pernicious 
trade. Some of them procured admittance into families for the purpo.^c 
of fomenting differena'.s, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a harvest 
of gain for themselves or their brethren. Others, reclu.se in their cham¬ 
bers, maintained the gravity of legal professors, by furnishing a rich client 
with subtleties to confound the plainest truth, and with arguments to 
colour the most unjustifiable pretensions. The .splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fame and of 
justice, they are described for the most part as ignorant and rapacious 
guides, who conducted their clients through a maze of expense, of delay, 
and of di.sappointment; from whence, after a tedious series of years, 
they were at length dismissed, when their patience and fortune were 
almost exhausted.*** 

Ill. In the system of policy introduewi by Augustus, the governors, 
those at least of the Imperial provinces, were invested with the full powers 
of the sovereign himself. Ministers of peace and war, the distribution of 

the honour of a brass statue. 3 - He was appointed vicar, or vice-prscfect 
of Macedonia. 4. Quaestor. 5. Count of the sacred largesses. C. Prsetonan 
prafcct of the Gauls; whilst he might yet be represented as a young man. 
7. After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which Mallms (con¬ 
founded by some critics with the ixiet Manihus. see Fabricius Bibliothec. 
Latin edit. Ernest, tom. 1. c. 18, p. 501) employed m the study of the Grecian 
philosophy, he was named Praetorian prsefect of Italy, in the year 397. 8, 

While he still exercised that great office, he was created, in the year 399, 
consul for the West; and his name, on account of the infamy of his col¬ 
league, the eunuch Eutropius, often stands alone in the Fasti. 9. In the 
year 408 MaUius was appointed a second time Prsetonan prefect of Italy. 
Even in the venal panegyric of Claudian we may discover the merit of Mallius 
Theodorus, who, by a rare felicity, was the intimate friend both of Sym- 
machus and of St. Augustin. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 
1110-1114. 

*■ Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet xi. fx.] 30 . Asterius apud Photium, p. 
1500. 

***The curious passage of Ammianus (L xxx. c. 4). in which he paints the 
manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange mixture of sound sense, 
false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godefroy (Prolcgom. ad Cod. Theod. 
c. i. p. 185) supports the historian by similar complaints and authentic facts. 
In the fourth century many camels might have been laden with law-books. 
Eunapius in Viu ^Gdeiii, p. 73. 
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rewards and punishments depended on them alone, and they successively 
appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman legions.^*® The influence of the revenue, 
the authority of law, and the command of a military force, concurred to 
render their power supreme and absolute; and whenever they were 
tempted to violate their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved 
in their rebellion was scarcely sensible of any cfiange in its political slate. 
From the time of Commodus to the reign of Constantine near one hundred 
governors might be enumerated, who, with various success, erected the 
standard of revolt; and though the innocent were too often sacrificed, the 
guilty might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious cruelty of their 
master.^-"’ To secure his throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved to divide the military from the 
civil administration, and to establish, as a permanent and professional 
distinction, a practice which had been adopted only as an occasional ex¬ 
pedient. The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Praetorian praTects 
over the armies of the empire was transferred to the two masters general 
whom he instituted, the one for the cavalry, the other for the infantry; 
and though each of these illustrious offleers was more peculiarly respon¬ 
sible for the discipline of those trtxips which were under his immediate 
inspection, they l)oth indifferently commanded in the field the several 
iK'dies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in the same army,^**' 
Their number was soon doubled by the division of the East and West; 
and as separate generals of the same rank and title were appointed on the 
four Important frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Dan¬ 
ube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was at length 
committed to eight masters general of the cavalry and infantry. Under 
their orders, thirty-five military commanders were stationed in the 
provinces: three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on 
the Upper and four on the Lower Danube, in Asia eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts and dukes ,by which they were 

‘“See a very splendid example in the Life of Agricola, particularly c. 20, 
21. The lieutenant of llntain was intrusted with the satuc juiwers which 
Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the name ;>f (he senate and 
people. 

’“The Abbe Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (see Hist, de la 
Monarchic Fran;oise tom, i p 41-100, edit. 1742) the institutions of Augii.stus 
and of Constantine, observes that, if Otho had been put to death the day 
before he executed his conspiracy, Otho would now appear m history as 
innocent as Corbulo. 

’*’Zosimu.s, 1 . ii. [c, 33] p. iio. Before the end of the reign of Constantius 
the nwgistn tnililutn were already increased to four. Sec Valesius ad Am- 
mian. I. xvi. c. 7 

Though the military counts and dukes arc frequently mentioned, both 
in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the Notitia for the exact 
knowledge of their number and stations. For the institution, rank, privileges, 
etc, of the counts in general, see Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xil.-xx. with the 
:ommcntary of Godefroy. 

{The iiosition of a duke or dux and a count or comes, correspond to tha/. 
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properly distinguished, have obtained in modern languages so very differ¬ 
ent a sense that the use of them may occasion some surprise. But ir 
should be recollected that the second of those appellations is only a cor¬ 
ruption of the Latin word which was indiscriminately applied to any mil¬ 
itary chief. All the5.e provincial generals were therefore dukes; but no 
more than ten among them were dignified with the rani: of counts or com¬ 
panions, a title of honou^. or rather of favour, which had bceen recently 
invented in the court of Constantino. \ gold bell was the ensign which 
distinguished the office of the counts and dukes; and, besides their pay, 
they received a liberal allowance sufiiciejU to maintain one hundred and 
ninety servants and one hundred and fifty-eight horses. They were 
strictly prohibited from interfering in any ni.atter which related to the 
administration of justice or the revenue: but the command which they 
exercised over the troops of their department was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. About the same time that Constantine 
gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and the military powers. The 
emulati''n. and sometimes the discord, which reigned betw(*en two pro¬ 
fessions of oppo.site interests and incompatible manners, was productive 
of beneficial and of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be ex¬ 
pected that the general and the civil governor of a province should either 
conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for the ser\ ice, of their coun¬ 
try. While the one delayed to offer the assistance which the other dis¬ 
dained to solicit, the troops very frequently remained without orders or 
without supplies, the jmblic safety was betrayed, and the defenceless 
subjects were left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by C'onslautine. relaxed the vigour 
of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

Ihe memory of Constantine has been deservedly censured for another 
innovation which corrupted military discipline, and prepared the ruin of 
the empire. Ihc ninetea years which preceded h‘s final victory over 
Licinius had been a i)eriod of licence and intestine war. The rivals w'ho 
contended for the possession of the Roman world had withdrawn the 
greatest part of their forces from the guard of the general frontier; and 
the principal cities which formed the boundary of their respective domin¬ 
ions were tilled with soldiers, who considered their countrymen as their 
most implacable enemies. After the use of these internal garrisons had 
ceased with the civil war, the conqueror wanted either w'isdom or firm¬ 
ness to revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to the military 
order. From the reign of Constantine a popular and even legal dis¬ 
tinction was admitted between the Palatines and the Borderers; the 

of the prersrs or civil governor of a pro\ince. The name comes or count 
was (says Bury) cicriv^ from the comiter who attended the princeps when 
he paid his olTicial visit to the provinces.—O. S.j 

‘"Zosimus, 1 . ii. |c. 34J p. 111. The distinction between the two classes of 
Roman troops is very darkly expressed in the historians, the laws, and the 
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troops of the court, as they were improperly styled, and the troops of the 
frontier. The former, elevated by the superiority of their pay and priv¬ 
ileges, were permitted. c\ccpl in the extraordinary emergencies of war, to 
occupy their tranquil stations in the heart of the provinces. The most 
flourishing cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight of quarters. 

The soldiers insensibly forgot the virtues of their profession, and 
contracted only the vices of civil life. They were either degraded by the 
industry of mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and 
theatres. They soon became careless of their martial exercises, curious 
in their diet and apparel, and, while they inspired terror to the subjects 
of the empire, they trembled at the h<jsti!c approach of the barbarians.'-'’" 
The chain of fortifications which Diocletian and his colleagues had ex¬ 
tended along the banks of the great rivers was no longer maintained with 
the same care, or defended with the same vigilance. The numbers which 
still remained under the name of the troops of the frontier migb.t be suffi¬ 
cient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit was degraded by the humil¬ 
iating reflection that they, who were ex{Tosed to the hardships and dangers 
of a jierpetual warfare, were rewarded only with about two-thirds of the 
pay and emoluments which were lavished on the troops of the court, 
■'iven the bands or legions that were raised the nearest to the level of ih s'^e 
unworthy favourites were in some measure disgraced by the title of hon¬ 
our which they were allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constantine 
rejieated the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the Border¬ 
ers who should dare to desert their colours, to connive at the inroads of 
the barbarians, or to participate in the spoil.’”* The mischiefs which 
flow from injudicious counsels are seldom removed by the application of 
partial severities: and though succeeding princes laboured to restore the 
strength and numbers of the frontier garrisons, the empire, till the last 
moment of its dissolution, continued to languish under the mortal wound 

Xoutia. Consult, how'ever, the copious parafUlon or abstract, which Gode- 
froy has drawn up, of the seventh book, de Ke Militari, of the Theodo.sian 
Code, 1. vii. tit. i. leg. i 8 ; I. vni lit. i. leg. lo 

[With regard to the new military organisation introduced into the empire 
in the epoch of Diocletian and Constantine, see Mommsen’s article in lirrmes 
for 1889 (vol. XXIV. p. I2y) entitled Pas rumischc Miltlarwcscn sat JMoclctian, 
and the masterly summary of it which appears m Apjwidix No. 12, vol. ii. 
of Bury's Gibbon. Briefly stated tlie points arc as follow, viz.—(hat under 
Diocletian tlie regular army was divided into two main sections, (i} the 
troops that accompanied the emficror as he moved throughout the emiiire, and 
(2) the troops that were stationary on the frontiers. The former were 
called miliics m sacra contilatu. the latter limitanci. Early in Constantine’s 
reign the mtlites in sacra covtttafu were broken into two, the comitatcnses 
and the Fahtini. There were, therefore, three classes, Palatmi, Cofnitatrnses, 
and hmttanei. —0. S.j 

Ferox crat in suos miles et rapax, ignavus vero in hostes et fractus. 
.^mmian. 1. xxii. c. 4 . He observes that they loved downy beds and houses 
of marble, and that their cups were heavier than their swords. 

‘"Cod. Thcod. 1. vii. tit. i. leg. i; tit. xii. leg. i. See Howell’s Hist, of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 19 . That learned historian, who is not sufficiently known, 
labours to justify the character and policy of Constantine. 
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which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of Constari- 

line. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of reducing 
whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and of expecting 
that the most feeble will prove the most obedient, seems to pervade the 
institutions of several princes, and particularly those of Constantine. 
The martial pride of the legions, whose victorious camps had so often 
been the scene of rebellion, was nourished by the memory of their past 
exploits, and the consciousness of their actual strength. As long as they 
maintained their ancient establishment of six thousand men, they sub¬ 
sisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each of them singly, a visible and 
important object in the military history of the Roman empire. A few 
years afterwards these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very diminutive 
size; and when seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended the city of 
Amida against the Persians, the total garrison, with the inhabitants of 
both sexes, and the peasants of the deserted country, did not oxeed the 
number of twenty thousand persons.^^* From this fact, and from similar 
examples, there is reason to believe that the constitution of the legionary 
troops, to which they partly owed their valour and discipline, was dis¬ 
solved by Constantine; and that the bands of Roman infantry, which still 
assumed the same names and the same honours, consisted only of one 
thousand or fifteen hundred men.’^^ The conspiracy of so many separate 
detachments, each of which was awed by the sense of its own weakness, 
could easily he checked; and the successors of Constantine might indulge 
their love of ostentation, by issuing their orders to one hundred and 
thirty-two legions, inscribed on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 
The remainder of their troops was distributed into several hundred 
cohorts of infantiy, and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns were calculated to inspire terror, and to display the variety 
of nations who marched under the Imperial standard. And not a vestige 
was left of that severe simplicity which, in the ages of freedom and victory. 
had dislinguislied the line of battle of a Roman army from the confused 
host of an Asiatic monarch.*’^ A more particular enumeration, drawn 
from the NoUtia, might exercise the diligence of an antiquary; but the 
historian will content himself with observing that the number of perm¬ 
anent stations or garrisons established on the frontiers of the empire 
amounted to five hundred and eighty-three; and that, under the successors 

•*Ammian, 1 . xix. c. 2. He observes (c. 5) that the desperate sallies of 
two Gallic legions were like a handful of water thrown on a great conflagra¬ 
tion. 

“* Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96, Memoires de I’Academie dcs Inscriptions, 
tom. XXV. p. 491. 

Romana acics unius prope form* erat et hominum et armorum genere. 
—Regia acics varia magis muhis gcntibus dissimilitudine armorum auxil- 
iorumque erat. T. Uv. 1 . xxxvii. c. 39, 40. Flaminius {Flamininusl, even 
before the event, had compared the army of Antiochus to a supper in which 
the flesh of one vile animat was diversified by the skill of the cooV.s. See 
the Life of Flaminius (Flamininusl in Plutarch. 
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of Constantine, the complete force of the military establishment was com¬ 
puted at six hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers.’'** An effort so 
prodigious surpassed the wants of a more ancient and the faculties of a 
later period. 

In the various states of society armies are recruited from very different 
motives. Barbarians are urged by their love of war; the citizens of a free 
republic may be prompted by a principle of duly; the subjects, or at least 
the nobles, of a monarchy are animated by a sentiment of honour; but the 
timid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining empire must be allured into 
the service by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread of punish¬ 
ment. The resources of the Roman treasury were exhausted by the in¬ 
crease of pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the invention of new 
emoluments and indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial 
youth, might compensate the hardships and dangers of a military life. 
Yet, although the stature was lowered,’ *” although slaves, at lea.st by a 
tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received into the ranks, the in.sur- 
mountable difficulty of procuring a regular and adequate supply of vol¬ 
unteers obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods. The lands bestowed on the veterans, as the free reward of their 
valour, were henceforwards granted under a condition which contains the 
first rudiments of the feudal tenures—that their sons, who succeeded to 
the inheritance, should devote themselves to the profession of arms as soon 
as they attained the age of manhood; and their cowardly refusal was pun¬ 
ished by the loss of honour, of fortune, or even of life.*-*’ But as the 
annual growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very small proportion to 
the demands of the service, levies of men were frequently required from 
the provinces, and every proprietor was obliged either to take up arms, or 
to procure a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by the payment of a 
heav7 fine. The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was reduced, 
ascertains the exhnrbitant price of volunteers, and the reluctance with 
which the government admitted of this alternative.’-’** Such was the 

‘“Agathias, I. v. p. 157, edit Louvre (c. 13, p. 305, ed. Bonn]. 

Valcntinian (Cod. Theodos. 1 . vii. tit xiii. leg. 3) fixes the standard at 
five feet seven inches, about five feet four inche.s and a half English measure. 
It had formerly been five feet ten inches, and in the best corps six Roman 
feet. Sed tunc erat amplior multitude, et plurcs militiam sequebantur arma- 
lam. Vegelius de Re Militari, 1 . L c. 5. 

See the two titles, Dc Vetcranis and De Filiis Veteranorum [tit xx. 
xxii.], in the seventh book of the Theodosian Code. The age at which their 
military service was required varied from twenty-five to sixteen. If the 
sons of the veterans appeared with a horse, they had a right to serve in the 
cavalry; two horses gave them some valuable privileges. 

“* Cod. Theod. 1 . vii. tit xui. leg. 7. According to the historian Socrates 
(see (jodefroy ad loc.), the same emperor Valcns sometimes required eighty 
pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following law it is faintly expressed 
that slaves shall not be admitted inter optimas lectissimorum militum turmas. 

(Finlay, in his excellent work, Greece under the Romans, says, “The neces¬ 
sity of preventing the possibility of a falling off in the revenue was, in the 
eyes of the imperial court, of as much consequence as the maintenance of 
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horror for the profession of a soldier which had affected the minds of the 
degenerate Homans that many of the youth of Italy and the provinces 
(hose to cut off the fingers of their right hand to escape from being pressed 
into the service; and this strange expedient was so commonly practised 
as to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws,^”“ and a peculiar name 
in the Latin language."" 

The introduction of barbarians into the Roman armies became every 
day more universal, more necessary, and more fatal. The most daring 
of the Scythians, of the (lolhs, and of the Germans, who delighted in war, 
and who found it more profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, 
were enrolled not only in the auxiliaries of their respective nations, but in 
the legions themselves, and among the most distinguished of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the subjects of the empire, they grad¬ 
ually learned to despise their manners and to imitate their arts. They 
abjured the implicit reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from 
their ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession of those 
advantages by which alone she supported her declining greatness. The 
barbarian soldiers who displayed any military talents were advanced, 
without exception, to the most important commands; and the names of 
the tribunes, of the counts and dukes, and of the generals themselves, be¬ 
tray a foreign origin, which they no longer condescended to disguise 
1 hey were often intrusted with the conduct of a war against their coun¬ 
trymen; and though most of them preferred the ties of allegiance to those 
ol blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of 
holding a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his in- 

tiic enicicncy of the army. rr()prictor< lan<I ami citizens <>{ wealth were 
not allowed to curd ihcinsclvcs as >o!dKT.'i, lest they should e.scape from 
paying their t.axe.s. Only those plelicians and peasants wlio were not sub¬ 
ject to the land t.vx were receneil as warriors. It was the duty of the poor 
to serve in person, and (if the rich lu supply the revenues of the stale.” 
The ctTect of this was that the Konian forces were often recruited with slaves, 
in sjiitt' of the lav\s passed to p-revent this; and not long after the lime of 
Constantine, .slaxes were otten admitted to enter the army on receiving their 
freedom." Cf. I'lnlaj's (,riTrr. p. 131. also llisiorv of ihf /-(vrrnn/nir Umpire, 
p. 33.-0 S.l 

“"The person and prciperiy of a Roman knight, who had mutilated his 
two sons, wore sold at public auction by order of .Augustus. Sueton, in 
August, c. 24.) The moderation of that artful usurper proves that this 
example of seventy was justified by the spirit of the times. Ammianus makes 
a distinction between the cfTeinmate Italians and the hardy Gauls ( 1 . xv. c. 
12). Yet only fifteen years afterwards. Valwitmian, m a law addressed to 
the prxfect of Gaul, is obliged to enact that these cowardly deserters shall 
be burnt alive. (Cod. Thcod. 1 . vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyri- 
cum were so considerable that llic province complained of a scarcity of re¬ 
cruits. (Id. leg. 10.) 

““They were called Murci. Murcidus is found in Plautus and Festus to 
denote a lazy and cowardly person, who, according to .Arnobius and Augustin, 
was under the immediate protection of the goddess Muraa. From this par¬ 
ticular instance of cowardice murcare is used as synotu-mous to mutilarc by 
the writers of the middle Latinity. See Lindenbrogius and Valesius ad .Am- 
mian. Marcellin. 1 . xv. c. 12. 
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vasion, or of sparing his retreat. The camps and the jwlacc of the son of 
Constantine were governed by the powerful faction of the Franks, who 
preser\’ed the strictest connection with each other and with their country, 
and who resented every perstmaJ affront as a national indignity.'** When 
the tyrant Caligula was sus.nected of an intention to invest a very extra¬ 
ordinary candidate witli the consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would ha\’e scarcely excited less astonishment if, instead of a horse, the 
noblest chieftain of Germany or Kritain had been the obkil of his choice. 
The revolution of three centuries had produced so remarkable a change 
in the prejudices of the people, that, with the public approbaliim, C'on- 
stantine showed his successors the example of iH''^towing the hontjurs of 
the counsulship on the barbarians who, by their merit and services, had 
deserved to be ranked among the first of the Romans.*''- But as these 
hardy veterans, viho had been educated in the ignorance or contempt of 
the laws wcie incapable of exercising any civil offices, the jiowers of the 
human mind were contracted by the irreconcilable separation of talents as 
well as of professions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek and 
Roman republics, whose characters could ada])t themselves to the bar, 
the senate, the camp, or the schools, had learned to write, to Sj;)cak, and 
to act with the same spirit, and with equal abilities. 

I\’. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance from the 
court diffused their delegated authority over the provinces and armies, the 
emperor conferred the rank of Illustrious on seven of his more immediate 
servants, to whose fidelity he intrusted his safety, or his counsels, or his 
treasures, i. The private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
fa\ouriie eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was styled the prm- 
posiius, or praTect of the sacred bedchamber. His duty was to attend 
the emperor in his hours of state or in those of amusement, and to perform 
about his person all those menial services which can only derive their 
splendour from the influence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may call him) was an useful and 
humble domestic; but an artful domestic, who improves every occasion 
of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire over a feeble mind that 
ascendant w’hich harsh wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom obtain. 
The degenerate grand.sons of Theodosius, who were invisible to their 
subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the prefects of their 
bedchamber above the heads of all the ministers of the palace; and 
even his deputy, the first of the splendid train of slaves who waited in the 

Malarichus—adhibitis Francis quorum ea tempestate in palatio multitudo 
florebat. erectius jam lotjucbatur tumultuabaturqiie .Amminn. 1. xv. r 5. 

*‘*barbaros ommum pnmus, ad usque fa.sce.s auxerat ct trabcas consularcs. 
Ammian. 1 . xxi. c. lO. Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. I. iv. c 7) and .Aur';hu.s 
Victor seem to confirm the truth of this assertion, yet in the thirty-two 
con.snlar I'asti of the reign of Constantine I cannot discover the name of a 
single barbarian. I should therefore interpret the liberality of that prince 
as reiativ e to the ornaments, rather than to the office, of the consulship. 

Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit 8. 
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pres'^nce, was thought worthy to rank before the respectable proconsuls 
of Greece or Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknowledged 
by the counts, or superintendents, who regulated the two important prov¬ 
inces of the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the Im¬ 
perial table.’^* 2. The principal administration of public affairs was com¬ 
mitted to the diligence and abilities of the master of the oficcs.^*^ He 
was the supreme magistrate of the palace, inspected the discipline of the 
civil and military schools, and received appeals from all parts of the em¬ 
pire, in the causes which related to that numerous army of privileged 
persons who, as the servants of the court, had obtained for themselves 
and families a right to decline the authority of the ordinary judges. 
The correspondence between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrinia, or offices of this minister of stale. The first was 
appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, the third to petitions, 
and the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous kind. Each of 
these was directed by an inferior master of respectable dignity, and the 
whole business was despatched by an hundred and forty-eight secre¬ 
taries, chosen for the most pait from the profession of the law, on ac¬ 
count of the variety of abstracts of reports and references which fre¬ 
quently occurred in the e.\crcise of their several functions. From a 
condescension which in former ages would have been esteemed un¬ 
worthy of the Roman majesty, a particular secretary was allowed for 
the Greek language; and interpreters were apjx>inled to receive the am¬ 
bassadors of the barbarians; but the department of foreign affairs, 
which constitutes so es.seniial a part of modern policy, seldom diverted 
the attention of the master of the offices. His mind was more seriously 
engaged by the general direction of the posts and arsenals of the em¬ 
pire. There were thirty-four cities, fifteen in the East and nineteen 
in the \\*est, in which regular companies of workmen were perpetually 
employed in fabricating defensive armour, offensive weapons of all 
sorts, and military engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops. 3. In the course 
of nine centuries the office of qiurstor had e.xperienccd a very singular 
revolution. In die infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates were an¬ 
nually elected by the people, to relieve the consuls from the invidious 

Hv ii very singular metaphor, borrowed from the military character of 
the lirst emperors, the steward of their household was staled the count of 
their camp tcoines castrcnsis). Cassiodorus very .senoiisly represents to 
him that his own lame, and that of the empire, must depend on the opinion 
which loreigii amRissadors may concci\e of the plenty and magnificence of 
tlic royal table. (.\'anar. I. \i. episiol. y) 

’“Gutlicrius (de Officiis Dumiis .-\ugustte, 1 . ii. c. 20, I. iii.) has very ac¬ 
curately explained the functions of the master of the offices, and the con¬ 
stitution of the subordinate frnnio. Hut he vainly attempts, on the most 
doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Antonincs, or even of 
Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cannot be found in history before the 
reign of Constantine. 
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management of the public treasure; a similar assistant was granted 
to every proconsul and to ever>' prsetor who exercised a military or pro¬ 
vincial command; with the extent of conquest, the two quzestors were 
gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of twenty, and 
for a short time, perhaps, of forty; and the noblest citizens am¬ 
bitiously solicited an office which gave them a seat in the senate, and a 
just hope of obtaining the honours of the republic. Whilst Augustus 
affected to maintain the freedom of election, he consented to accept 
the annual privilege of recommending, or rather intleed of nominating, 
a certain proportion of candidates; and it was his custom to select one 
of these distinguished youths to read his orations or epistles in the as¬ 
semblies of the senate.’*" The practice of Augustus was imitated by 
succeeding princes: the occasional C(»mmission was established as a 
permanent office: and (he favoured quaestor, assuming a new and more 
illustrious character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless colleagues.’■“* As the orations which he composed in the name 

I'acitus (Anna! xi. 22) says that the first qua-stors were elected liy the 
people 'ixty-four \var.s after the lotindauon <if tlie repuhhe, liut he is of 
opinion that tliey had, long hefore that peruKl, la-cn annually ap])0!nt<'d by 
till, lon^uis. and e\en by the kings. Hut this ohscute point oi antnjinty is 
contested by (.sther writers. 

iN'icbiihr en<leavour.s to reconcile the'-e eonflicting .statements by showing 
tliat there were in the early days of ilic re(mblii two dilTcrent clas>.ps of 
(iftncTs bearing this name; one called Quirsturrs parnculti, who were public 
aceiisers, and the other called (Juaslorrs ilassici, (lie Imancsal olhcers '1 he 
former e\i.^led at Rome in the kiiigh ikthhI, while the latter did not exist 
nntd the time of the repuhhe. C'f. Smith's Dictionary of tircek and Koniaii 
.Antiquities.— 0 . S.j 

‘‘'Tacitns (.Aiinai xi 22) .seems to consider twenty as the highest number 
of qiia-^turs, and Dian (1. xhn )c 47I j). 374) insinuates that, if the dictator 
C.'e^ar once created forty, it was only to facilitate the jjaynicnl of an immense 
deiit of gratitude ^'el the augmentation which he made of prx'tors subsi.sied 
undi r the .^uccecdmg reigns 

Sucton. in August c 65, and Torrent, ad loc. Dioti Cas. p. 755 - 

The youth and mexfierictice of the quicsttirs, who entered on that impor* 
tant ohice in tiieir twenty-tilth year (Lips Excurs. ad Tacit. 1 . in. D.), en¬ 
gaged Augustus to rcnio\e them from the management of the treasury, and 
though they were restored by Claudius, they seem to have been finally dis¬ 
missed by Xeru. (Tacit. Aniial. mu. 2 ij Sueton. m Aug. c. 3b, m Claud, c 24 
Dion, p 6y6 [ 1 . liii. c. 2], 961 [L lx. c. 24), etc. Plin. Epistol. x. 20, ct alibi.) 
In the provinces of the Imperial division, the place of the quxstors was more 
ably supidied by tlic procurators (Dion Cas. p. 707 [ 1 . liii. c. 15]; TacH. in 
Vit. Agneoh c. 15); or, as they were afterwards called, ra/noiu/.-f (Hist. 
August, p. 130 [Lamprid Alex. Sever, cc. 45, 46]). But in tlic provinces of the 
senate vve may still discover a .senes of quxstors till the reign of Marcus An¬ 
toninus. (See the Inscriptions of Gruter, the Epistles of Pliny, and a de¬ 
cisive fact in the Augustan History, p. 64 [Spartian. Sever, c. 2|.) From 
Ulpian we may learn (Pandect. 1 . i. tit. 13) that, under the government of the 
House of Severus. their provincial administration was abolished; and in the 
subsequent troubles the annual or triennial elections of quxstors must have 
narurallv ceased. 
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of the emperor acquired the force, and at length the form, of abso¬ 
lute edicts, be was considered as the representative of the ie^isiafive 
poiver, the oracle of the council, and the original source of the civil 
jurisprudence. He was sometimes invited to take his seat in the su¬ 
preme judicature of the Imperial consistory, with the Prtetorian 
prefects and the master of the offices; and he was frequently requested 
to resolve the doubts of inferior judges: but as he was not oppressed 
with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure and talents were em¬ 
ployed to. cultivate that dignified style of eloquence which, in the cor¬ 
ruption of taste and language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
lawsd*^^ In some respects the office of the Imperial qu^stor may be 
compared with that of a modern chancellor;• but the use of a great 
seal, which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was 
never introduced to attest the public acts of the emperors. 4. The ex¬ 
traordinary title of coiwi of the sacred largesses was bestowed on the 
treasurer-general of the revenue, with the intention perhaps of incul¬ 
cating that every payment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite detail of the annual and daily 
expense of the civil .and military administration in every part of a great 
empire would exceed the powers of the most vigorous imagination. The 
actual account employed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven different offices, which w'ere artfully contrived to examine and 
control their res])ective operations. The multitude (sf these agents had a 
natural tendency to increase; and it was more than once thought ex¬ 
pedient to dismiss to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, 
who, deserting their honest labours, had pressed with too much eager¬ 
ness into the lucrative profession of the finances.''^* Twenty-nine pro¬ 
vincial receivers, of w’hom eighteen were honoured with the title of 
count, corresponded with the treasurer, and he extended his juris¬ 
diction over the mines from whence the precious metals were extracted, 
over the mints in which they were converted into the current coin, and 
over the public treasuries of the most important cities, where they were 
deposited for the service of the state. The foreign trade of the empire 
was regulated by this minister, who directed likewise all the linen and 
woollen manufactures, in which the successive operations of spinning, 

*“Cum patns nomine ct cpistolas ipse dictarct, ct cdicta conscriberet, 
orationesque ui senatu rccilarti. ctiam (jua-stons vice, buetun in Til. c 6. 
The oilice mu't ha\c acquired iivu dignity, which seas occasionaliy executed 
by the heir ajiparcnt oi the empire. Trajan intrusted the same care to 
Hadrian, his quoistor and cousin. Sec Dodwe)!, Prxleciion. Cambden. x. 
xi. p. 362-394. 

- Terns edicta daturus, 

SuppHcibus rcspoiisa, vcnis Oracula regis 
Eloquio creverc tuo; nec dignuis unquam 
Majcsias meminit sese Komana locutatn. 

Claudian in Consular, ^ial! Theodor. 33. See likewi.se Symmachus (EpistoL 
i. 17) and Cassiodorus (Variar. vi 5) 

“’Cod. Theod. I vi. tit. 30. Cod. Justinian. 1 . xii. tit 24. 
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weaving, and dyeing were executed, chiefly by women of a servile con¬ 
dition, for the use of the palace and army. Twenty-six of these insti¬ 
tutions are enumerated In the West, where the arts had been more re¬ 
cently introduced, and a still larger proportion may be allowed for the 
industrious provinces of the East.’^^ 5. Besides the public revenue, 
which an absolute monarch might levy and expend according to his 
pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a 
very extensive property, which was administered by the coutit or treas¬ 
urer of the private estate. Some part had perhaps bi'en the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics; some accessions might be derived 
from the families which were successively invested with the jiurple; 
but tlie most considerable portion flowed from the impure source of con¬ 
fiscations and forfeitures. The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces fnsm Mauritania to Britain; but the rich and fertile soil 
of C'appadocia tempted the monarch to acquire in that country his 
fairest possessions,and cither Constantine or his successors embraced 
the occasion of justifying avarice by religious zeal. They sujiprcssed 
the rich temple of Comana, where the high-priest of the goddess of war 
supported the dignity of a sovereign prince; and they applied to their 
[:ri\nte u.se the uaisecrated lands, which were inhabitwl by six thousand 
subjects or sla'-es of the deity and her ministers.’-''' But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants: the plains that stretch from the fwit of 
Mount .^rga'us to the banks of the Sarus bred a gencrrius race of horses, 
renowned above all others in the ancient world hir their majestic shape 
and incomparable swiftness. These sacred animals, destined for the 
service of the palace and the Imperial games, were protected by the 
law's from the profanation of a vulgar master.’^*' The demesnes of Cap¬ 
padocia were important enough to require the inspection of a count; 
officers of an inferior rank were stationed in the other parts of the em- 

’“In the departments of the two counts of the treasury the eastern part 
of the A’otUia happens to he very defective. It may be observed tliat wc 
had a treasury chest m London, and a gyncccum or manufacture at Win¬ 
chester. but Entain was not thought worthy cither of a mint or of an 
arsenal, Gaul alone possessed three of liic former and eight of the latter. 

’■‘Cod, Theod. 1 . vi. tit. xxx leg. 2; and Godefroy ad loc 

■“Strabon. Geograph. 1 . xii p. 809 [p. 535. edit. Casaubj. The other 
temple of Comana, m Pontus. was a colony from that of Cappadocia. 1 , .xd. 
P 835 [p. 557, ed. Casaub.]. The president Des Drosses (see his Saluslc, 
tom. 11. !>. 2i> conjectures that the deity adored in both Comanas was bekis, 
the Venus ot the East, the goddess of generation; a very oifferent being 
indeed from the goddess of war. 

’“Cod Tiieod. 1 . x. tit vi. dc Grege Dominico. Godefroy has collected 
every circumstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian horses. One 
of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture of a rebel, whose 
estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana, near the great road between 
Constantinople and .Antioch 

“’Justinian (Novell 30) subjected the province of the count o’f Cappa¬ 
docia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who presided over 
the sacred bedchamber. 
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pire; and the deputies of the private, as well as those of the public 
treasurer, were maintained in the exercise of their independent functions, 
and encouraged to control the authority of the provincial magistrates,'”' 
6, 7. The chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the 
person of the emperor, were under the immediate command of the two 
counts oj the domestics. The whole number consisted of three thou¬ 
sand and five hundred men, divided into seven schools, or troops, of five 
hundred each; and in the East this honourable service was almost en¬ 
tirely appropriated to the Armenians. Whenever, on public ceremonies, 
they were drawn up in the courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty 
stature, silent order, and splendid arms of silver and gold, displayed a 
martial pomp not unworthy of the Roman majesty.'”” From the seven 
schools two companies of horse and foot were selected, of the protectors, 
whose advantageous station was the hope and reward of the most de¬ 
serving soldiers. They mounted guard in the interior apartments, and 
were occasionally despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity 
and vigour the orders of their master."'" The counts of the domestics 
had succeeded to the office of the Praetorian protects; like the praefects, 
they aspired from the service of the palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the provinces was 
facilitated by the construction of roads and the institution of post?. 
But these beneficial establishments were accidentally connected will; : 
pernicious and intolerable abuse. Two or three hundred agcn/j or me.,- 
sengers were employed, under the jurisdiction of the master of the 
offices, to announce the names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or 
victories of the emperors. They insensibly assumed the licence of re¬ 
porting whatever they could observe of the conduct either of magistrates 
or of private citizens; and were soon considered as the eyes of the 
monarch and the scourge of the people. Under the warm influence 
of a feeble reign they multiplied to the incredible number of ten thou¬ 
sand, disdained the mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, and 
exercised in the profitable management of the posts a rapacious and in¬ 
solent oppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded with 
the palace, were encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to watch 
the progress of every treasonable design, from the faint and latent 
symptoms of disaffection, to the actual preparation of an open revolt 
Their careless or criminal violation of truth and justice was covered by 

“* Cod. Theod. 1 vL tit xxx. leg. 4, etc. 

Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. The appearance of these military domestics is 
described in the Latin poem of Corippus, De I-audibus Justin. I. 111. IS 7 *I 79 . 
p 419, 420 of the Appendix Hist Byaantin. Rom. 1777. 

‘"Ammianus Marcellinus, who served so many years, obtained only the 
rank of a protector. The first ten among these honourable soldiers were 
CfofWJtmi. 

Xenophon, Cyrop«d. L viil (c. 2, §§ 10, 11.} Brisson, de Regno Pcrsico, 
I. i. Ko. igo, p. 264. The emperors adopted with pleasure this Persian 
metaphor. 
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the consecrated mask of zeal; and they might securely aim their 
poisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the innocent, who 
had provoked their resentment, or refused to purchase their silence. A 
faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was exposed to the 
danger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in chains to the court 
of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his life and fortune against the 
malicious charge of these privileged informers. The ordinary adminis¬ 
tration was conducted by those methods which extreme necessity can 
alone palliate; and the defects of evidence were diligently supplied by 
the use of torture. 

The deceitful and dangerous c.xpcrinient of the criminal quaistion, aa 
it, is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather than ;ipproved, in the 
jurisprudence of the Romans. They applied this sanguinary mode of 
examination only to servile bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed 
by those haughty republicans in the scale of justice or humanity; but 
they would never consent to violate the sacred person of a citizen till 
they possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt.*''" 'I'he annals of 
t3'ranny, from the reign of Tiberius to that of Domitian, circumstan¬ 
tially relate the executions of many innocent victims; but, as kmg as 
the faintest remembrance was kept alive of the national freedom and 
honour, the last hours of a Roman were secure from the danger of 
ignominious torture."’* The conduct of the provincial magistrates was 
not, however, regulated by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the civilians. They found the use of torture established not only 
among the slaves of oriental despotism, but among the Macedonians, 
who obeyed a limited monarch; among the Rhodians, who flourished 
by the liberty of commerce; and even among the sage Athenians, who 
had asserted and adorned the dignity of human kind,'”^’ The ac¬ 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or 
perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, to ex¬ 
tort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of their guilt, 

"'*For the Ayentes in J'lcbus, see .^mmian. L xv. c. 3, I xvi. c. 5, I xxn. c. 
7, with the curious annotations of V'alesms. Cod. Theud. 1 . \i. til. xxvii. 
xxviii. xxix. Among the passages collected in the Commentary of Ciodefroy, 
the most remarkable is one from Libanius, m his discourse concerning the 
death of Julian. 

’®The Pandects ( 1 . xlviii. tit. xviii.) contains the sentiments of the moat 
celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They strictly confine it to 
slaves; and Ulpian himself is ready to acknowledge that Kes est fragilis, ct 
periculosa, ct guae ventatem fallal. [§ 23.] 

‘"In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epicharis (libertina mulier) was 
the only person tortured; the rest were intacii tormenhs. It would be su¬ 
perfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to find a stronger, ex¬ 
ample. Tacit. Annal. xv. 57. 

** Dicendum . . . de institutis Atheniensium, Rhodiorum, doctissimorum 
hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod accrbissimum est) liberi, civesque tor- 
quentur. Cicero, Partit. Oral. c. 34. We may learn from the trial of 
Philotas the practice of the Macedonians. (Diodor. Sicul. 1 - xvii. fc. 80J 
p. 604. Q. Curt. I. vi. c. II.) 
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till they insensibly proceeded to confound the distinctions of rank, and 
to disregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The apprehensions of the 
subjects urged them to solicit, and the interest of l^c sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and 
even authorised, the general use of torture. They protected ail persons 
of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops and their presbyters, pro¬ 
fessors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their families, municipal officers, 
and their posterity to the third generation, and all children under the 
age of puberty.But a fatal maxim was introduced into the new 
jurisprudence of the empire, that in the case of treason, which included 
every offence that the subtlety of lawyers could derive from an hostile 
intention towards the prince or republic,all privileges were sus¬ 
pended, and all conditions were reduced to the same ignominious level. 
As the safety of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every consid¬ 
eration of justice or humanity, the dignity of age and the tenderness of 
youth were alike exposed to the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them as the accomplices, or 
even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman world. 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, were confined to the 
smaller number of Roman subjects whose dangerous situation w'as in 
fume degree cf)mpensated by the enjoyment of those advantages, 
cither of nature or of fortune, which exposed them to the jealousy of the 
monarch. The obscure millions of a great empire have much less to 
dread from the cruelty than from the avarice of their masters: and their 
humble happiness is principally affected by the grievance of excessive 
taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 
weight on the meaner and more indigent classes of society. An in¬ 
genious philosopher has calculated the universal measure of the 
public impositions by the degrees of freedom and servitude: and ven¬ 
tures to assert that, according to an invariable law of nature, it must 
always increase with the former, and diminish in a just proportion to 
the latter. But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the mis¬ 
eries of despotism, is contradicted ^t least by the history of the Roman 
empire; which accuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of its 

’“Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil, part viL p. 8i) has collected these ex¬ 
emptions into one view. 

This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1 . xlviii. tit. iv.) seems to 
ha\e been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than to that of Alexander 
Sc\enKs. See tiic Codes of Theodosius and Justinian ad leg. Juiiam maj- 
CSt.ltlS. 

‘•“Arcadius CTharisius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects to jus 
tify the universal practice of torture in all ca.ses of treason; but this maxim 
of tjTanny, which is admitted by Ammiamis ( 1 . xix, c. u) with the most 
respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine. Sec Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xxxv. In majestatis crimine omnibus 
«qua est conditio, [leg. i.] 

Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, I. xii. c. 13. 
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authority, and the provinces of their wealth. Without abolishing all 
the various customs and duties on merchandises, which are impercep¬ 
tibly discharged by the apparent choice of the purch.'iser. the policy of 
Constantine and his successors preferred a simple an{i direct mode of 
taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary gn\'ernment.’''’ 

The name and use of the indiciums, which serve to ascert.iin the 
chronology of the middle ages, was derived from the regular practice of 
the Roman tributes.’'* The emperor subscribed with his own hand, 
and in purple ink, the solemn iKlict. indiction, which was fixed up 
h the principal city of each diocefie during two months pre\ ious to the 
first day of September. .-\nd, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word radiflioji was transferred to the measure of tribute which i! pre¬ 
scribed. and to the annual term which it allowed for the pa\ ment 'I hii. 
general estimate of the supplies was proportioned to the real and imag¬ 
inary wants of the stale, but as often as the expense exceeded the rev¬ 
enue, or the revenue fell short of the ccvmputalion, an additional lax, 
under the nante of supcrindicliott, vras imposed on the people, and the 
most valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the 
Prtetorian pradecis, who, on some ocaasions, were permitted to pro¬ 
vide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of the public 
service. The execution of these laws (which it would be tedious to 
pursue in their minute and intricate deiail) consisted of two distinct 
operations, the resolving the general imposition into its constituent 
parts, which were assessed on the provinces, the cities, and the indi- 

’"“Mr Hume (Ej>>ays, \t»i i jt luis -ceu tins jmjKjrianl trtitii witli 

some deforce of jierplexjt}- 

''‘The cyilc of indutioii-s, which may l>t trac<-<I as hinh as the reign of 
Constantius. or {K-rh.ips of his father Constantine, i.s still crnpl()yc<i ly llic 
Papal court: but the commencement of the year has been very reasonably 
altered to the first of Jainiar> See I'Art de verifier Ic.s Dates, pm; and 
Dictionnaire Kaison. de la Diplomatique. l<»m. ii p 2'. two accurate treati.sos, 
which come from the w'orkshop of the lieneclictmcs 

[The mclictions as a chronological era liegin September l, At) 312 (cf. 
Clinton, Fasti Rom. auI. i. p 3(>4). The way in which the mdiction was 
used as a clironological era m the time <»f Constantine and long after is 
worthy of note. From September i, ad. 312, successive periods of fifteen 
years were reckoned. When an mdiction is mentioned, it is quite unccrlain 
which of these periods of fifteen years is meant, and it is only the number 
of a particular year occurring in the jieriod that is expressed. 'ljii>> separate 
year and not tiie period of fifteen years is called an mdiction. Thus when 
the seventh iiidjclion occurs m a document, this document belung.s to the 
seventh year of one of these periods of fifteen years, hut to which of them 
is uncertain. Tins cuntmued to be the usage of the word until the twelfth 
century, v.hca it became the pmclicc to call the peiiod of fifteen ycar.s 
the indiction, and to reckon from the birth of Christ the number of indictions, 
».r. the periods of fifteen years. Cf Savigny Vei>cr die Romische Steuerver^ 
{assutu!, in i'ermisckle Scitnftcn, vol. u p 130.—O. S.] 

’’"The fir.st twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the Theodosian Code 
are filled with tlic circumstantial regulations on the important subject of 
tributes; but they suppose a clearer knowledge of fundamental principles thar 
it is at present in our power to attain 
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vtduals of the Roman world; and the collecting the separate contribu¬ 
tions of the individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumu¬ 
lated sums were poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the ac¬ 
count between the monarch and the subject was perpetually open, and 
as the renewal of the demand anticipated the perfect discharge of the 
preceding obligation, th(* weighty machine of the finances was moved 
by the same hands round the circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever 
was honourable (»r iniportaht in the administration of the revenue was 
committed to the wUiom of the prefects and their provincial represen- 
tati\'e.s: the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of subordinate 
officers, some (d whom depend<-d on the treasurer, others on the gov¬ 
ernor of the province: and who, in the inevitable condirls of a per¬ 
plexed junsditlion. had frequent opportunities of disputing wiih each 
other the .spoils of the jieojde The laborious offices, which could be 
productive only of envy and rcjiroach, of exjKmse and danger, were im- 
po.sed on the Jhiutiints, who funned the corporations of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Imperial laws had condemned ti> sustain the 
burthen^ of civil society.The whole landed pro]XMly of the empire 
(without excepting the patrimonial estates of the mon.irch) was the 
abject of ordinary taxation: and every new purchaser contracted the 
obligations of the former proprietor. .\n accurate cnisus,''' or survey, 
ivas the only ecjuitable mode of ascertaining the pro|Mtrlion which every 
citizen should be oi)liged to contribute for the public service; and from 
the wetl-knawn jx'riml of the indiclions, there is reasmi to believe that 
this difi'icuU and exjH’iisive ojHTation was rejx’ated at the regular dis¬ 
tance of fifteen yeais. 'I he lands were measured liy surveyors, who were 
sent into the pruvince.s: their nature, whether arable or pasture, or 
vineyards or \\ood.s, was distinctly reported: and an estimate was made 
of their common value from the average produce of five years. The 

'riu' tiflo toncvrnmfi the Decunons (I. xii. lit. }.) !.■? the jnt)st amjile in 
the ulu)le ThfiKioM.m LmU . shut it contains nut less than unc hundred and 
ninety-twtv d.stnict laws to ascertain the duties and pruikgv,<; of tliat useful 
order of citi/ens. 

[The Deetirjones (also styled Cunah's) were the inemfiers of the senate 
in the nniiucipal towns. This senate was called Or<l,i I>ccurio>ium. In the 
times of the republic adnn-Mon into the Ordo Decurjomtin was an honour, 
but uttder the despotism of the empire, the position of the Dcctinons was 
most laincntahle. The plebeian carefully avoided thi.s dangerous distinction, 
and the Decunons themsehes sought to escape from it in every way. Many 
became soldiers and e\cn slaws to conceal themselves. Their miserable 
condition arose from the o|ipression of the povernmeiU The Decurions had 
not inert)y to collect the taxes, hut they were rcsjH>nstblc for their colleagues: 
thev had to take up the lauds abandoned by the proprietors on account of 
the intolerable weight of the taxes attaching to them, and they had finally 
to make up all deficiencies out of their private resources. (Cf. Savigny, 
Grschichte drs f\i>tn\scki’tt Ki'chts, \ol. i p 40. sq ) — 0 . S,] 

’■* Habemus enim et homiuum numerum qui delati sunt, ct agrorum modum. 
Eiimcnnis in Paneg.vr. \’et. viii. [vii.] 0 . See Cod. Theod. I. xni. tit. x. 
xi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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numbers of slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part of the 
report; an oath was administered to the proprietors which bound them 
to disclose the true state of their affairs; and Ihcir attempts to prevari¬ 
cate, or elude liie intention of the legislator, were severely watched, and 
punished as a capital crime, which included the dtuibie $iuilt of treason 
and sacrilege.■ A larire portion of the tribute was paid in money; and 
of the current coin of the emjdre. j^old alone could be iei^ally accepted.”’* 

I he remainder of the taxes, according to the pro|H>rlions dt'termined by 
the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still mure direct, and 
.'till more (>ppie.'->i\e. Accordini: to the difierenl natuie of lands, their 
ical produce in the various articles of wine (ir oil. curn or barley, vvuud 
x*: irun, was traiispurted by the labour or at the evpen e of the pro- 
\ii)( ials to the ImjK’nal ma^a/ines, fiom whence they v\ere occasionally 
distributed, for the use of the lamrt, of the army, ami of the two (a])i' 
lals, K<inu' and C'mistantiiiople. The commi.ssioners of the revenue 
\uTe so f'eq’-icnliy obliged to make consideralile purciiases, that thej, 
weie strictly prohibited from ail(^vvlnJ^ any C‘*inpensali<»n, or from re- 
uivin^^ in monev the value of ihu^e supplies whah were e.xacled in kind. 
Ill the primitive simjdkity of small communities lids method may be well 
adapted to collect the almost voluntary offerings of the jR*ople; but it is 
at once susce[)tible cU' the utmost latitude and of the ulniust striLliicss, 
whi.h in a corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduLC a perpetual 
i' nU'Sl between the power of oppression and the arts of fraud.' " The 
agriculture of the Roman provinces was insensibly ruined, and, in the 
pi ogress of despotism, which lends to di.sapjioini its (ovn purpose, the 
(.mperurs were obliged to derive some merit from the forgiveness of 
debts, or the remission of tributes, which their subjects were utterly in¬ 
capable of paying. According to the new division of Italy, the fertile 
and happy province of Campania, the scene of the early victories and of 
the delicious retirements of the citizens of Rome, extended between the 
sea and the Apennine from the Tiber to the Silarus. Within sixty years 
after the death of Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, 

Sicjuis sacrik-ga vitem falce .succjdcnl; aut feracuim rainorum feetus 
in.!)eta\cril, quo dethnet iidcni Ccnsuuni, it incntialur lalluic* paupcrtatis 
uigcniunj, inox delectus capjtale suhibit cxjiium, ct b<»na ejus in Fisci jura 
migrabunt, Lud Theod. 1 . xiii. tit. x:. leg. i. Although this law is not with¬ 
out Its studied obscurity, it is. however, clear enough to prove the minutene®* 
of the inquisition, and the disproportion of the penalty 

The astonishment of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem miror P. R. 
victis gentibus [in tributej semper argentum impcntasse, non aurum. Hist. 
Natur. xxxin. 15 

Some precautions were taken (see Cod. Theod. 1 . xi. tit. ii. and Cod. 
Justinian. 1 . x. tit. xxvii. kg. 1, 2. 3J to restrain the magistrates from the 
abuse of their authority, cither m the exaction or in the purchase of corn: 
but those who bad learning enough to read the orations of Cicero against 
V'erres (m. de Frumento) might instruct themselves in all the various arts 
of oppression, with regard to the weight, the price, the quality, and the 
carnage. The avarice of an unlettered governor would supply the ignorance 
of precept or precedent. 
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an exemption was granted in favour of three hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand English acres of desert and uncultivated land, which amounted to 
one-eighth of the whole surface of the province. As the footsteps of the 
barbarians had not yet been seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing 
desolation, which is recorded in the law^, can be ascribed only to the 
administration of the Roman emperors.’*^ 

Either from design or from accident, the mode of assessment seemed 
to unite the substance of a land-tax with the forms of a capitation.’'" 
The returns which were sent of every province or district expressed the 
number of tributary subjects, and the amount of the public impositions. 
The latter of these sums wa.s divided by the former: and the estimate, 
that such a province contained so many capita, or heads of tribute, and 
that each head was rated at such a price, w'as universally received, not 
only in the popular, Imt even in the legal compulation. The value of a 

Cod. Thcod. I. XI Ijt. xxvm. leg. 2, published the 24th of March, a.d. 
395 . by the cniiieror JJimonus, <tiily two months after the death of h-s 
father Tiieodosius He .speaks of 528.0^2 Kmnan jugcra, whicli I have re¬ 
duced 1(1 :he luiglish measure 'I he jugerum contained 28,800 square Roman 
feet. 

""Godefroy (Cod. Thcod tom. v. p. 116 [I. xiv. tit. x. leg. 2]) argues with 
weight and learning on the siibjctt of the cajututum; hut wliilc he ex[ibins 
tl)f a.s a share or measure of property, he too absnUitely excludes tlic 

idea of a personal asse.ssmcnt 

{Gibbon has here fallen into serious error rc.sjiecting the finances of tins 
jicriod of the empire, by coiichuling that the word capUaiio had only one 
.signification. But capthttio .signified both the “land-tax” and the “poll-tax,” 
which were the two principal taxes of ih.c period. For tlu- purposes of 
the land-tax, the whole laml of the empire was measured and duidcd into 
a certain number of pieces, each of which had to pay the same sum of 
money as a tax. Such a piece of land was called capui, sometimes ;u;/uin. 
wiience the tax was often named capUatio and sometimes jngaiui. Since each 
caput was of the same \aluc and paid the same tax, its size must of course 
have varied according to the nature of the land compo.sing n. I'or each 
financial year which commenced on 1st September, the whole amount of the 
land-tax was fixed, and wa.s then dnidcd among the capita. Tiie payment 
had to be made in three instalments—i.'.t of January, tst of May, and 1st 
of September. The tribute appointed for each year was called tiie tudictin, 
a teVm wdiich (as lias been shown m the note on p. 551) came to be applied 
to the financial year. 

The I'all-Tax, on the other hand, was called s«>metimes .snnplv capitalio, 
sometimes humava capuatio, capitahs illatw, and capiiaHo plcbcia. The amount 
of this i.s unknown, the whole question Iwing very obscure. Every person 
in the empire was liable for it, with the c.xception of those who paid the 
land-tax, and all jiersons above the rank of plebeians. The expression 
plcbcta capitatis shows that it was a jieculiar burthen of the plebeians, but 
if the latter iwsscsscd land it follows that they did not pay borli. Conse¬ 
quently the classes from which the poll-tax was chiefly Ie\icd were (I) the 
free inhabitants of towns who possessed neither rank nor landed property; 
(2) the Coloni in the country; (3) the slaves. By an edict of Diocletian 
which, though repealed by Gaienus, was renewed by Licinius. the plrbs urbaua 
and their slaves were exempt, so that the tax ultimately fell on the Coloni 
and the agricultural staves. Cf. Savigny and Mommsen's article in Hermes, 
3, 425. sq.—Q. S.j 
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tributary head must have varied, according to many accidcnUl, or at 
least fluctuating circumstances: but some knowledge has been pre¬ 
served of a very curious fact, the more important since it relates to one 
of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now flourishes 
as the most splendid of the European kingdoms. The rapacious min' 
isters of Constanlius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting 
twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head. The 
humane policy of his successor reduced the capitation to seven pieces.'’*® 
A moderate proportion between these opposite extremes of extraordinar}’ 
oppression and of transient indulgence may therefore be fixed at six¬ 
teen pieces of gold, or about nine |x>unds sterling, the common standard, 
perhaps, of the impositions of GauL‘‘‘ But this calculation, or rather 
indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, cannot fail (if suggesting two 
difficulties to a thinking mind, who will be at once surprised by the 
vqmuiy and by the enormity of the capitation. An attempt lu explain 
them ma}- perhaps reflect some light on the interesting subject of the 
financc.s of the declining empire. 

I. It is olndous that, as long as the immutable Kiiistitulion of human 
nature produces and maintains so unequal a division of pro[KTty, the 
most numerous part of the community w(»dld be dej/rived of their sui)- 
sistence by the equal assessment of a tax fr^»m which llie sovereign 
would derive a very trifling revenue. Such, indeed, might be the theory 
of the Roman capitation; but, in the practice, this unjust equality was 
no longer felt, as the tribute was coliecled on the principle of a real, not 
of a personal imposition. Several indigent ciii7A'ns contributed tn com- 
px>se a single head, or share of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in 
proportion to his fortune, alone represented se\cr.il of those imaginary 

'""Quid 5)r<)fufnt {Juhanus) anhclantibus cxtu-ina ]icnun:'i Gallis, hinc 
inaxinic claret, quod primitus partes cas ingrrssus, iir<» cof’itilms singulis 
tnbut! nomine vicenos qumus aureos repent flagilari; discedc-ms vero scplcnos 
tantuni, niunera unjvcrsa complcnlts Amnuan 1 . x\i. c, " 

In the calculation of any .sum of money under O^nst.'intinc and hi^ 
successors, wc need only refer to the excellent disiourse of Mr. Greaves on 
the Denarius for the proof of the followinK principles i. That the anctenl 
and modern Koman pound, containing 5250 grams of Troy weight, is about 
one-twelfth lighter than the English jjound. which is Cfjmposed of 5760 oi 
the same grams. 2 That the pound of gold, which had once been duukd 
into forty-eight aurci, was at this time coined into seventy-two smaller pieces 
of the same denomination. 3. That five of these aurei were the legal lender 
for a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold was ex¬ 
changed for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Roman, 
or about thirteen pounds according to the English ucighi. 4. That the Eng¬ 
lish pound of silver is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these elements 
we may compute the Roman pound of gold, the usual method of reckoning 
large sums, at forty pounds sterling, and wc may fix the currency of the 
aureus at somewhat more than eleven shillings. 

[The aureus in the time of Constantine was equal to ten shillings English 
money. The capita in Gaul were not “heads of tribute," hut pieces of land 
Each piece of land had to pay before Julian’s administration twenty-five 
aura or ii2 los,, which the latter reduced to seven aurci or lOs.— 0 . S.J 
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beings. Jn a poetical request, addressed to one of the last and most 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Hercules that he 
would most graciously be pleased to save his life by cutting off three of 
his heads.^®^ The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the customary 
wealth of a poet; but if he had pursued the allusion, he must have 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the deadly 
Hydra, spreading over the face of the country, and devouring the sub¬ 
stance of an hindred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an annual 
sum of about nine pounds sterling, even for the average of the capita¬ 
tion of Gaul, may be rendered more evident by the comparison of the 
present state of the same country, as it is now governed by the absolute 
monarch of an industrious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes 
of France cannot bt; magnified, either by fear or by flattery, beyond the 
annual amount of eighteen millions sterling, which ought, perhaps to 
be shared among four-and-twenty millions of inhabitants.Seven 
millions of these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, 
may discharge the obligations of the remaining multitude of women and 
children; yet the equal proportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a proportion almost 
four times as considerable, which was regularly imposed on their Gallic 
ancestors. The reason of this difference may be found, not so much in 
the relative scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as in the different state 
of society in ancient Gaul and in modern France. In a country where 
personal freedom is the privilege of every subject, the whole mass of 
taxes, whether they are levied on property or on consumption, may be 
fairly divided among the whole body of the nation. But the far greater 

Gcrj’Diifs nos esse puta, monstrumque tributum, 

Hic capita ut Mvam, tu mihi tolie Ina. 

Sulon. ApoUjuar. Carrn. \iii. [v. ig.] 

The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more satisfaction 
than I have found in his note (p. 1^4) on this remarkable passage. The 
words, suo vd suorum nomine, betray the perplexity of the tomrnentator. 

This assertion, however formidable it may .<ceTn. is fimndcd on the 
original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, cuilccied bv public author¬ 
ity, and now deposited in the Loiitrolc General at Paris. The annual average 
of births throughout the whole kingdom, taken m five years tfrom 1770 
to 1774, both inclusive), is 479.(149 boys and 449.269 girls, in all 928,918 chil¬ 
dren. The province of French Hainault alone fumislies 9900 births, and we 
arc assured, by an actual enumeration of the people, annually repeated from 
the year 1773 to the year 1770, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
•257.097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer that the 
ttrdinary proportion of annual births to the whole |>eopIc i.s about 1 to 26; 
and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 persons of both sexes and 
of every age. If we content ourselves with the more moderate proportion 
of 1 to 25, the whole population will amount to 23,222,950. From the diligent 
researches of the French government (which are not unworthy of our own 
imitation) we may hope to obtain a still greater degree of certainty on this 
important subject 
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part of the lands of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were cultivated by slaves, or by peasants, whose de¬ 
pendent condition was a less rigid servitude.''^ In such a state the poor 
were maintained at the expense of the masters who enjoyed the fruits of 
their labour; and as the rolls of tribute were filled only with the names 
of those citizens who possessed the means of an honourable, or at least 
of a decent subsistence, the comparative smallness of their numbers ex¬ 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capitation. The truth of this 
assertion may be illustrated by the following example:—The y^dui, one 
of the most powerful and civilised tribes or citifs of (laul, occupied an 
extent of territory which now contains above five hundred thousand in¬ 
habitants, in the two ecclesiastical dioceses of .Autun and Nevers; 
and w’ith the probable accession of tho.se of C'halons and Ma(;ond‘"‘ the 
population would amount to eight hundred thousand In the lime 

of Constantine the territory of the yEdui afforded no more than twenty- 
five thousand heads of capitation, of whom seven thousand were dis¬ 
charged by that prince from the inloleiabie weight of tribute.’*'’ A just 
analogy would seem to countenance the opinion of an ingenious his¬ 
torian,”'^ that the free and tributary citizens di<l not surpass the 
number of half a million; and if, in the ordinary administration of gov¬ 
ernment, their annual payments may be computed at about four mil¬ 
lions and a half of our money, it would appear that, although the share 
of each individual was four times as considerable, a fourth part only of 
the modern taxes of France was levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. 

'"*Cod. Theod. 1 . v. tiL ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. 1 . xl. tit. Ixiii. Coloni 
appcilantur qui conditioncm debent Rcnitali solcf, propter agriculturam sub 
dominio possessoriun. Augustin, de Civitaic l>ei, 1 . x. c i. 

“*The ancjcnt jurisdiction of {s 4 uguslodunufn) Autun in Burgundy, the 
capital of the .?Ldui. comprehended the adjactiit territory of (S oviodunuin) 
Nevers. See d’Anville, Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 491. The two dioceses 
of Autun and Nevers are now composed, the former of 610, and the latter 
of 160 parishes. The registers of births, taken during eleven year.s, in 476 
parishes of the same province of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate 
proportion of 25 (see Messance, Rcchcrches sur la Population, p. 142), may 
authorise us to assign an average number of 656 persons for each parish, 
which, being again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers 
and Autun, will produce the sum of 5?5.J20 persons for the extent of country 
which was once possessed by the iEdui. 

‘“We might derive an additional supply of 301.750 inhabitants from the 
dioceses of Chalons {CabilloHum) and of Magon (Mat’sco) ; .since they con¬ 
tain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. This ac:ccs.sion of territory might 
be justified by very specious reasons, i. Chalons and Ma(;<;n were undoubt¬ 
edly within the original jurisdiction of the .£dui. (See d Anvillc, Notice, 
p. 187, 443 ) 2. In the Notitia of Gaul they are enumerated not as CtiAiatcs, 
but merely as Castra. 3. They do not appear to have been cj)isc(^)al seats 
before the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there is a passage m Eumemus 
(Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] 7) which very forcibly deters me from extendmp 
the territory of the .£dui, in the reign of Constantine, along the beautiful 
banks of the navigable Saonc. 

“•Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.} ii. 

■•UAbbe du Bos. Hist Critique de la M.F. tom. 1. p. lai. 
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The exactions of Constantius may be calculated at seven millions 

sterling, which were reduced to two millions by the humanity or the 

wisdom of Julian. 

But this tax or capitation on the proprietors of land would have 
suffered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to escape. With the 
view of sharing that species of wealth which is derived from art or 
labour, and which exists in money or in merchandise, the emperors 
imposed a distinct and personal tribute on the trading part of their sub- 
jects.''^*' Some exemptions, very strictly confined both in time and 
place, were allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the produce of 
their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to the profession of the 
liberal arts; but every other branch of commercial industry was 
affected by the severity of the law. The honourable merchant of Alex¬ 
andria, who imported the gems and spices of India for the use of the 
western world; the usurer, who derived from the interest of nvmcy a 
silent and ignominious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, the diligent 
mechanic, and even the most obscure retailer of a sequestered village, 
were obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into the partnership of 
their gain; and the sovereign of the Roman empire, wlio tolerated the 
j)rofe.ssion, consented to share the infamous salary of public prostitutes. 
As this general tax upon industry >vas collected every fourth year, it was 
styled the Lustra! Contribution: and the historian Zosimus laments 
that the approach of the fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who were often compelled by the impending 
scourge to embrace the most abhorred and unnatural methods of pro¬ 
curing the sum at which their poverty had been assessed. The testi¬ 
mony of Zosimus cannot indeed be justified from the charge of passion 
and prejudice: but, from the nature of this tribute, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it was arbitrary in the distribution, and extremely 
rigorous in the mode of collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or labour, are su.sceptible only of a 
discretionary valuation, which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest 
of the treasury; and as the person of the trader supplies the want of a 
visible and permanent security, the payment of the imjwsition, which, 
in the case of a land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of property, 
can rarely be extorted by any other means than those of corporal pun¬ 
ishments. The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the stale is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated, by a very humane edict of Con- 

See Cod. Thcod. I. xiii. tit. i. and iv. 

’"Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 38} p. 115. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus as in the elaborate defence of the memory 
of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. Hist, of the World, voL li p. 20. 

(The emperor Theodosius put an end by law to this <!i.sgraccful source of 
revenue. But before depriving himself of it, he made sure of supplying the 
deficit. A rich patrician, Florcnlms, indignant at this legalised licentiousness, 
protested to the emperor, and actually offered his property to make up the 
deficit. The emperor had the basmess to accept the offer.— 0 . S.J 
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stantine, who, disclaiming the use of racks and of scourges, allots a 
spacious and airy prison for the place of their confinement.'"' 

These general taxes were imposed and levied by the absolute 
authority of the monarch; but the occasional offerings of the coronary 
gold still retained the name and semblance of popular consent. It was 
an ancient custom that the allies of the republic, who ascribed their 
safety or deliverance to the success of the Roman arms, and even the 
cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of their victorious general, 
adorned the pomp of his triumph by tbeir voluntary gifts of crowms of 
gold, which, after the ceremony, were consecrated in the temple of Jupi¬ 
ter, to remain a basting monument of his glory to future ages. The 
progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the number, and increased 
the size, of these popular donations; and the triumph of Cisar was 
enriched with two thousand eight hundred and twenty-two massy 
crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty thousand lour hundred and 
fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure was immediately melted down 
by the prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it would be more ser¬ 
viceable to his soldiers than to the gods: his example was imitated by 
his successors; and the custom was introduced of exchanging these 
splendid ornaments for the more acceptable present of the current gold 
coin of the empire.'"' The spontaneous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty; and, instead of being confined to the occasion of a 
triumph, it was supposed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy as often as the emperor condescended to an¬ 
nounce his accession, his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Carsar, a victory over the barbarians, or any other real or imaginary 
event which graced the annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of 
the senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sbrteen hundred pounds of 
gold, or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity that their sovereign should 
graciously consent to accept this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude.'"" 

.A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, is seldom qualified 
to form a Just estimate of their actual situation. The subjects of Con¬ 
stantine were incapable of discerning the decline of genius and manly 
virtue, which so far degraded them below the dignity of their ancestors, 
but they could feel and lament the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of 
discipline, and the increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, will observe some favour- 

” Cod. Theod. I. xi. tit. vii. leg. 3. ^ c ■ 

See Lipbiub <ie Magnitud Romana, 1 . iL c. 9 - Tarragonese 
presented the emperor Claudtus with a crown of gold of seven, and Gau 
with another of nine, hundred pounds weight. I have followed the rational 
emendation of Lipstus. . ^ v 

“•Cod. Theod. 1 . xii. tiL xiiL The senators were supposed to be exempt 
from the Aurutn Coronartum; but the Aurt Oblaho, which was required at 
their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 
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able circumstances which tended to alleviate the misery of their con* 
dition. The threatening tempest of barbarians, which so soon subverted 
the foundations of Roman greatness, was still repelled, or suspended, on 
the frontiers. The arts of luxury and literature were cultivated, and the 
elegant pleasures of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense 
of the civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular licence 
of the soldiers; and although the laws were violated by power, or per¬ 
verted by subtlety, the sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence 
preserved a sense of order and equity unknown to the despotic gov¬ 
ernments of the East. The rights of mankind might derive some 
protection from religion and philosophy; and the name of freedom, 
which could no longer alarm, might sometimes admonish, the successors 
of Augustus, that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Bar¬ 
barians.^®^ 


CHAPTER XVIII (342-353 A.D.) 


Character of Constantine—Gothic War—Death of Constantine—Division of 
the f.mpire among his three suns—Persian War—Tragic Deaths of Con¬ 
stantine the younger and Constans—Usurpation of Magneniius—Civil 
War — I'iciory of Constantins 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and in¬ 
troduced such important changes into the civil and religious constitu¬ 
tion of his country, has fixed the attention, and divided the opinions, 
of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Christians the deliverer of the 
church has been decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even of 
a saint; while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants who, by their vice 
and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The same passions 
have, in some degree, been perpetuated to succeeding generations, and 
the character of Constantine is considered, even in the present age, as 
an object either of satire or of panegyric. By the impartial union of 
those delects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of those 
virturcs which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, 
which the truth and candour of history should adopt without a blush.^ 

'“The great Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son (Claudian, in 
iv. Consulat. Honorii. 214, etc.), distinguishes the station of a Roman prince 
from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was necessary for the one; birth 
might suffice for the other. 

‘ On ne sc trompera point sur Constantin cn croyant tout Ic ma! qu'en dit 
Eusebe, et tout le bicn qu’en dit Zosime. Fleury. Hist. Ecclesiastique, tom. 
iii. p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus form indeed the two extremes of flattery 
and invective. The intermediate shades are expressed by those writers whose 
character or situation variously tempered the influence of their religious teal. 
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But it would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such discor¬ 
dant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce 
a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper 
and distinct lights by a careful separation of the different periods of the 
reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been enriched 
by nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his 
countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; his strength and activity 
were displayed in every manly exercise, and, from his earliest youth to 
a very advanced season of life, he preserved the vigour of his constitu¬ 
tion by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tem¬ 
perance. He delighted in the social intercourse of familiar conversa¬ 
tion; and though he might sometimes indulge his disposition lu raillery 
with less reserve than was required by the severe dignity of his sta¬ 
tion, the courtesy and liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all 
who approached him. The sincerity of his friendship has been sus¬ 
pected; yet he showed, on some occasions, that he was not incapable 
of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate 
education had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the 
value of learning; and the arts and sciences derived some encourage¬ 
ment from the munificent protection of Constantine. In the despatch 
of business his diligence was indefatigable; and the active powers of 
his mind were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or medi¬ 
tating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining the com¬ 
plaints of his subjects. Even those who censured the propriety of his 
measures were compelled to acknowledge that he possessed magnanim¬ 
ity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous designs, with¬ 
out being checked either by the prejudices of education or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In the field he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a con¬ 
summate general; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we 
may ascribe the signal victories which he obtained over the foreign and 
domestic foes of the republic. He loved glory as the reward, perhaps 
as the motive, of his labours. The boundless ambition which, from 
the moment of his accepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling 
passion of his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own situa¬ 
tion, by the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of superior 
merit, and by the prospect that his success would enable him to restore 
peace and order to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius he had engaged on his side the inclinations of 
the people, who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with 
the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general 
tenor of the administration of Constantine.* 

* The virtues of Constantine arc collected for the most part from Eutropius 
and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote after the extinction 
of his family. Even Zosimus and &e Emperor Julian acknowledged hii 
personal courage and rrilitary achievements. 
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Had Constantine falJen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, such is the character which, with a few excep¬ 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of 
his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a 
writer of the same age) degraded him from the rank which he had ac¬ 
quired among the most deserving of the Roman princes.'* In the life 
of Augustus we behold the tyrant of the republic converted almost by 
imperceptible degrees into the father of his country and of human kind. 
In that of Constantine we may contemplate a hero, who had so long 
inspired his subjects with love and his enemies with terror, degenerat¬ 
ing into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or 
raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. The general 
peace which he maintained during the last fourteen yetirs of his reign 
W’as a period of apparent splendour rather than of real prosperit}'; and 
the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet recon¬ 
cilable vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The accumulated treas¬ 
ures found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were lavishly con¬ 
sumed; tlie various innovations introduced by the conqueror were at¬ 
tended w'ilh an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, his court, 
and his festivals required an immediate and plentiful supply; and the 
oppression of the people w’as the only fund which could support the 
magnificence of the sovereign.* His unworthy favourites, enriched 
by the boundless liberality of their master, usurped with impunity the 
privilege of rapine and corruption.^’ A secret but uni\'ersiil decay was 
fell in every part of the public administration, and the emperor him¬ 
self. though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem, 
of his subjects. The dress and manners which, towards the decline of 
life, he chose to effect, served only to degrade hi.m in the eyes of man¬ 
kind. The Asiatic pomp W'hich had been adopted by the pride of Dio¬ 
cletian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the person of Con¬ 
stantine. He is represented with false hair of various colours, labori¬ 
ously arranged by the skilful artists of the times: a diadem of a new 

‘See luitrcjpius x 6 I4). In primo Imperii tempore optimis principibus. 
ultimo incdiis coinparandus. 1 -Vom the aiuient Greek \crMon (it Pceanius 
(edit. Ha\ercami}. p. (>97), 1 am nidined to susiK-ct that liuiropms had orig¬ 
inally w'ltten z'lx medus; and that the offensive monosvilalile was dropiied 
by the wilful inadvertency of transcribers. Aurchu'? \'ictor e.xprcs.scs the 
general opinion by a vulgar and indeed obscure proverb, Trachala dccem 
annis prtestantissimus; duodccim sequcntibus lairo; dcccm novissimis p^pillus 
ob immodicas jirofusiones. (Epit. c. 41.} 

‘Julian, Orat. i. p. 8, in a flattering discourse pronounced before the son 
of Constantine; and Casares. p. 335. Zosimus [ 1 . ii. c. 38], p. 124. 115. The 
stately buildings of Constantinojde, etc., may be quoted as a lasting and un¬ 
exceptionable proof of the protuseness of their founder. 

® The impartial Ammianus dcscn'cs all our confidence. Proxiniorum fauces 
aperuit primus omnium Constantinus. 1 . xvi. c. 8. Eusebius himself confesses 
the abuse (Vit. Constantin. 1 . iv. c. 29, 54); and some of the Imperial laws 
feebly point out the remedy. See p. 337. 
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and more expensive fashion; a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars 
and braceleis. and a variegated flowing robe of si’k, most curiously 
embroidered wilh flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to he ex¬ 
cused by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover 
the wisdom of an aged monarch and ihe simplicity of a Roman vet¬ 
eran.*'' A mind thus relaxed by pros{)enty and iiidulgeme was inca¬ 
pable of rising to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion and dares 
to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Ticinius may perhaps be 
justified iiy the maxims of jvmcy as they are taught in the schmAs of 
tyrants; but an impartial narrathe of the executions, or ralher mur¬ 
ders, which sullied tlie declining age of Constantine, will suggest to our 
most candid thoughts tiio idea of a jir.ncc wh(» could sacrifict', without 
reluctance, the law.- of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates 
either of his passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard of ('on- 
slantinc seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic life. 
Those among lus predecessors who had enjoyed the longest and most, 
pro.sperous reigns. Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disap¬ 
pointed of piistcnty. and the frecjuenJ levolutions had never allowed 
sufficient time for any Imperial famiiy to grow u[> and multiply under 
the shade of the ])urple. But the ro)'u!!y of the Flavian line, wTich 
had been first ennobled by the Gothic Claudius, descended through 
several generations: and Constantine himself duri\’ed from his royal 
father the hereditary honours w’hich he transmitted to his children. The 
emperor had been twice married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful 
object of his youthful attachment,* had left him only one son, who 
was called Cri.spus. By Fausla, the daughter of fdaximian, he had 
three daughters, and three sons known by the kindred names of Con¬ 
stantine, Conslantius, and Constans. The unambitious brothers of the 
Great Constantine, Julius Conslantius, Dalmalius, and Hannibal- 
ianus,“ were permitted to enjoy the most honourable rank and the most 
affluent fortune that ■'•oald be consistent with a private station. The 
youngest of the three lived without a name and died without pKJSlerity. 
His tw'o elder brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the Imperial race. Callus 

‘Julian, in ihc Caisars, attenijas to ridicule his uncle. IJis .suspiciot!.s testi¬ 
mony IS confirmed, however, by the learned Spanheim, with the antiuinty of 
medals (sec Commcntairc, }». 156, 299, 397. 459). Euscbiu.s (Ural. c. 5) 
alleges that Constantine dres-sed for the iiubhc, not for himself, \\crc this 
admitted, tlic vainest coxcomb could nc\cr want an excuse. 

’Zosimus [I. h. c. 20j anti Zonaras agree in representing Xfmervina as thr 
conculiuic of Constantine; I>ut Ducangc ha.s very gallantly rescued Iter char¬ 
acter, by producing a decisive passage from one of the panegyrics: “ Ab ipso 
fine puentiieie le malrimonu lcgibu> dcdisti.’ 

‘Ducangc (Famihx Byzantina;, p. 44) be'stows on him, after Zonaras, the 
name of Constantine; a name somewhat vmlikcly, as it was already occupied 
by the elder brother That of Hannibalianus i.s mentioned in the Paschal 
Chronicle, and is approved by Tillemont, Hist, des Empcrcurs, tom. iv. p. 527. 
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and Julian afterwards became the most Olustrious of the children of 
Julius Constantius, the Patrician. The two sons of Dalmatius, who 
had been decorated with the vain title of Censor, were named Dalma¬ 
tius and Hannibalianus, The two sisters of the peat Constantine, 
Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, 
two senators of noble birth and of consular dipnity. His third sister, 
Constantia, was distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness and of 
misery. She remained the widow of the vanquished Licinius; and it 
was by her entreaties that an innocent boy, the offspring of their mar¬ 
riage, preserved, for some time, his life, the title of Catsar, and a pre¬ 
carious hope of the succession. Besides the females and the allies of 
the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whom the language of modern 
courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, seemed, according 
to the order of their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to support 
the throne of Constantine. But in less than thirty years this numerous 
tind increasing family was reduced to the persons of Constantius and 
Julian, who alone had survived a series of crimes and calamities such 
as the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and of 
Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive heir 
of tbe empire, is represented by impartial historians as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his education, or at least of his 
studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most eloquent of the Chris¬ 
tians; a irri'ceptor admirably qualified to form the taste and to excite 
the virtues of his illustrious disciple." At the age of seventeen Crispus 
w.is invested with the title of Catsar, and the administration of the Gal¬ 
lic provinces, where the inroads of the Carmans gave him an early 
occasion of signalising his military prowess. In the civil war which 
broke out soon afterwards, the father and son divided their powers; 
and this history has already celebrated the valour as well as conduct 
displayed by the latter in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, so 
obstinately defended by the superior fleet of Licinius. This naval 
victory contributed to determine the event of the war, and the names 
of Constantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations 
of their eastern subjects, who loudly proclaimed that the world had 
been subdued, and was now governed, by an emperor endowed with 
every virtue, and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved of Heaven, 
and the lively image of his father’s perfections. The public favour, 
which seldom accompanies old age, diffused its lustre over the youth of 
Crispus. He deserved the esteem and he engaged the affections of 
the court, the army, and the people. The experienced merit of a reign- 

’Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied either tfl 
the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame of the unfeeling 
patron. See Tillemont, Mem. EcclcsiasL tom. vi. part i. p. 345. Dupin, 
Bibliotheque Ecclesiast. tom. 1. p. aoj. Lardner’a Credibility of the Gospel 
History, part ii. vol. vii. p. 66. 
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ing monarch is acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and fre¬ 
quently denied with partial and discontented murmurs; while, from 
the o^^ening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the most 
unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicityd” 

I’his dangerous populaiity soon excited the attention of Constantine, 
who. both as a father and as a king, was impatient of an equal. In¬ 
stead of attempting to secure the allegiance of his son by the generous 
lies of confidence and gratitwle, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs 
which m'ght be apprehended fnim dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon 
had reason to c(impiain that, while his infant brother Constantius was 
sent with the title of Casar to reign over his peculiar department of 
the Gallic provinces.” he, a prince of mature years, who had per¬ 
formed such recent and signal services, instead of being raised to the 
superior rank of Augustus, was cenftned almost a prisoner to his father’s 
court, and cxposetl, without power or defence, to every calumny which 
the malice of his enemies could suggest. Under such painful circum 
stances the royal youth might not always be able to compose his be¬ 
haviour or suppress his discontent; and wc may be assured that he was 
encoir.passtd by a train of indiscreet or perfidious followers, who assi- 
duouslv studied to inflame, and who were perhaps instructed tii betray, 
the unguarded warmth of his resentment. An edict of ('onslaniine, pub¬ 
lished about this time, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspi¬ 
cions that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his persesn and 
government. Dy all the allurements of honours and rewards he invites 
informers of every degree to accuse, without exceptitm. his magistrates 
or ministers, his friends or his most intimate favourites, protesting, 
with a solemn asseveration, that he himself will listen to the charge, 
that he himself will revenge his injuries; and conclufling with a prayer, 
which discoveis some apprehension of danger, that the providence of 
the Supreme iieing may still continue to protect the safety of the em¬ 
peror and of the empire.*" 

The informers who complied w'ith so liberal an invitation were suf¬ 
ficient!}' versed in the arts of courts to select the friends and adherents 
of Crispus as the guilty persons; nor is there any reason to distrust 
the veracity of the em[-»eror, who had promised an ample measure of 
revenge and punishment. The policy of Constantine maintained, how- 

**Euseb Hist Hcclcsiast 1 . x. c 9. EutropJu.s (x. 4) style-; him “ cgreKium 
virum;” and Jtihan ((^rat. i ) very plainly alhulc.s to the cx])loits of Cnspiis 
in the civil war. See Spanheim, Comment p. 92. 

" Compare Idatius and the Paschal Chronicle with Ainmianus ( 1 . xiv. c. 5). 
The year in which Constantins was created Cxsar seems to be more ac¬ 
curately fixed by the two chronolopists: hut the historian who ined m his 
court could not be ignorant of the day of the anniversiiry. I'or the appoint¬ 
ment of the new Ca'.sar to the proMiicc.s of Gaul, see Julian, Or.-u. i, p. 12: 
Godefroy, Chronol. Legum, p. 2O; and Blondcl, de la Primaute de TEglise, 
p. 1183. 

‘*Cod. Thcod. 1 . ix. ttt. iv. ftit 1. 1 ^. 4.I Godefroy suspected the secret 
motives of this law. Comment tom. hi. p. 9. 
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ever, the same appearances of regard and amiidence towards a son 
whom he began lo consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. Medals 
were struck wiih the customary vows for the long ami auspicious reign 
01 the \(nirg Osar: and as the pftiple. who was not admitted into 
the secrets of the priiacc. still’lovcd his virtues and respected bis dig- 
nitv, a poet, who s(»liciis his recall from cxde, adore;- with e(tua! devo¬ 
tion the nuijesty of the father and that of the son.’* 'I’he time was 
now arrived for celebrating the august cerenumy of the tWv'niiedi year 
of the reign of Constantine, and the emj^eror, for that purpose, re¬ 
moved his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most splendid 
prcjiarations had been made for his reception. Every eye and every 
longue affected to express their sense of the general haj)pine.ss, and the 
veil of ceseniony and dissimulation was drawn for a while over the 
darkest dt •ig;> nf revenge and murder.*’ In the midst of the festival 
the unfortunate L'nspus was apprehended by order of the emperor, who 
laid aside tlic tenderness of a father without assuming the equity of a 
judge. The examination was short and private; " and as it was 
thought dece:U to conceal the fate of the young prince from the eyes 
of the K(.man people, he was sent under a strong guard lo i’ola, in 
Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was put lo death, either by the hand 
of the executifiner or by the more gentle operation of poison.’* The 
Cxsar Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin 
of Crisj)us.'’' and the stern Jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by 
the prayers and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of 
a son whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss she did not long 

Duiange, I'am. Ityzanl. p. Tillcniont. tom i\. p (>io. 

’Mbs iianu' was I’crpliyrms Oplatianus. The ilaic i>t his panegyric, written 
according to the taste of the age in vile acrostics, is settled by Scaligcr ad 
Euseb p 250; TiUcmont, tom. iv. p. 607; and Fahneius, Biblioth. Latin. I. 
IV, c, I. 

Zosim. I. n. {c, 29] p, 103, Gudefroy, Chronol. Leguni p. 28. 

‘' ’A*7h>w5, -ji’ilhout a trial, is the strong and most proliably the just ex¬ 
pression of Suidas The elder Victor, who wrote under the next reign, sjicaks 
with liccoming caution. Natu grandior, inccrtum qua causa, patris judtcic. 
occidi.sset." IDe Cxsar. c 41 ] If we con.suh the .succeeding writers, ICutro- 
pms. the younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosimus, Philoslorgius, and Greg¬ 
ory of Tour.s, llieir knowledge will appear gradually to increa.se as tlieir 
mean? of in formal ion mu.s{ liavc diminished, a circumstance which frequently 
occurs in historical disquisition. 

”.^mmianus (1. xiv. c. ii) uses the general expression of peremptum. 
Codinus (p. 34) (p. O3, ed. Bonn) beheads the young prince; but Sidonius 
Apollinans (Epistol. v. 8). for the sake perhap.s of an antithesis to Fausta's 
warm bath, chooses to administer a draught of cold poison. 

“Sorosir filium, commodx indohs juvenem. Eutropius, x. 6 [4]. May 
I not he permitted to conjecture that Crispus had married Helena, the 
daugliter of the emperor Licinius. and that on the happy delivery of the 
princess, in the year 322, a general pardon was granted by Constantine? 
See Ducangc, Fam. Bvzant. p. 47 . and the law ( 1 . ix. lit. xxxvii.) of the 
Theodosian code, which has so much embarrassed the interpreters. Code- 
iroy, tom. in. p. 267. 
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survive. The story of these unhappy princes, the nature and evidence 
of their guilt, the forms of their trial, ana the circumstances of their 
death, were buried in mysterious obscurity, and the courtly bishop, who 
has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his 
hero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these tragic events.^’* 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilst it imprints 
an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, must remind us of 
the very different behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs of the 
present age. The Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, 
submitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, the 
reasons which had compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a 
criminal, or at least of a degenerate, son.*’^' 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged that the 
modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, arc re<]uced 
to palliate the guilt of a parricide which the common feelings of human 
nature forbade them to justify. They pretend that, as soon as the 
afflicted father discovered the klsehood of the accusation by which his 
credulity had been so fatally misled, he published to the world his re¬ 
pentance and remorse; that he mourned forty days, during which he 
abstained from the use of the bath and all the ordinary comforts of 
life; and that, for the lasting instruction of posterity, he erected a 
golden statue of Crispus, with this memorable inscription.—To mv son. 
W'JioM I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED.*’ A tale SO moral and so interesting 
would deserve to be supported by less exceptionable authority; but if 
we consult the more ancient and authentic writers, they will inform us 
that the repentance of Constantine was manifested only in acts ol blood 
and revenge, and that he atoned for the murder of an innocent son by 
\hp e.xecution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the misfortunes 
of Crispus to the arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose implacable 
hatred or whose disappointed love renewed in the palace of Constantine 
the ancient tragedy of Hippol> 1 us and of Phsdra.-* Like the daughter 
of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an inces¬ 
tuous attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife, and easily obtained, 
from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young 
prince whom she considered with reason as the most formidable rival 
of her own children. But Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, 

** Sec the Life of Constantine, particularly (Euseb.j I, ii. c. 19, 20. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards Evagrtus (I ill c. 41) deduced from the 
silence of Eusebius a vam argument against the reality of the fact. 

“Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c. 10. 

“ In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, and after¬ 
wards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus very readily creates 
(p« 34 (P- 63, ed. Bonn]) two witnesses, Hippolytus and the younger Herod¬ 
otus, to whose imaginary histories he appeals with unblushing confidence. 

“Zosimus ( 1 . ii. [c. 29I p. 103) may be considered as our original. The 
ingenuity of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, ha# 
illustrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative. 
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lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandson Crispus; 
nor was it long before a real or pretended discovery was made that 
Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection with a slave belonging 
to the Imperial stables.-'* Her condemnation and punishment were 
the instant consequences of the charge, and the adulteress was suf¬ 
focated by the steam of a bath, which, for that puriinse, had been 
healed to an extraordinary degree.-* By some it will perhaps be 
thought that the remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty years, and 
the honour of their common offspring, the destined heirs of the throne, 
might have softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and persuaded 
him to suffer his wife, however guilty .she might appear, to exfiiate her 
offences in a solitary prison. But it seems a superiluous labour to 
weight the propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this singu¬ 
lar event, which is attended with some circumstances of doubt and 
perplexity. Those who have attacked, and those who have defended, 
the character of Constantine, have alike disregarded two very remark¬ 
able passages of twf) orations pronounced under the succeeding reign. 
'I'he former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the 
empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so many 
princes.-'’ The latter a.sserts, in explicit terms, that the mother of the 
younger Constantine, whf» w’as slain three years after his father's death, 
survived to weep over the fate of her son.*" Notwith.standing the posi- 
iivc testimony of several writers of the Pagan as well as of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, there may still remain some reason to believe, or at least 
to suspect, that Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious cruelty of her 
husband. The deaths of a son and of a nephew, with the execution of 
a great number of respectable and perhaps innocent friends,•' who were 
involved in their fall, may be sufficient, however, to justify the discon¬ 
tent of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed to 

“ Philostorgius. 1 . it. c. 4. Zosimus ( 1 . ii. p. 104 [c 29], 116 [c. 39)) im- 
pmes to Constantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Fau.sla, and 
of an adulteress who was the mother of his three successors, According to 
Jeroni, three or four years elapsed between the death of Crispus and that 
of Fausta The elder Victor is prudently silent 

’Mf Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe that the private 
apartments of the palace were the scene of her execution. The orator 
Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked empress on a desert 
mountain to be devoured by wild beasts. 

"Julian. Orat. i. (p. 9]. He seems to call her the mother of Crhspus. She 
might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not considered as 
his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with that of 
Parysatis, the Persian queen. A Roman would have more naturally recollected 
the second .Agrippina;— 

Et moi, qui sur Ic trone ai suivi mes ancetres: 

Moi, fille. femme, sccur, et mere dc vos maitres. 

“Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop. edit Havercamp. 
The orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens. 

" Interfecit numerosos amicos. Eutrop. x. 6 I4}, 
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the palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of Constan¬ 
tine and Nero.'’' 

By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the empire seemed to 
devolve on the three sons of Pausla, who have been already mentioned 
under the names of Constantine, Conslantius, and of Constans. These 
young princes were successively invested with the title of Cffisar, and 
the dates of their promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twenti¬ 
eth, and the thirtieth years of the reign of their father.-'’ This conduct, 
though it tended to multiply the future masters of the Roman world, 
might be excused by the partiality of paternal affection; but it is not 
so easy to understand the motives of the emperor, when he endan¬ 
gered the safety both of his family and of his people by the unneces¬ 
sary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatlus and Tlannibalianus. The 
former was raised, by the title of ('aesiir, to an erjunlity with his cousins. 
In favour of the latter. Constantine invented the new and singular ap¬ 
pellation of .\ahiii.\iimns,'" to which he annexed the fladering di.stinc- 
tioH of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of Roman 
princes in any age of the empire Hannibaliaims alone was distinguished 
by the title of King, a name w'hich the subjects of Tiberius would h:n'e 
detested as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyrannv. The use 
of such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Constantine, is a 
.strange and unconnected fact, which can scarcely be admitted on the 
joint authority of Imperial medals and contemporary wriicrs. ' 

The whole empire w’as deeply interested in the education of these 
five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine. The exercises 
of the !)ody prepared them for the fatigues of war and the duties of 
active life. Those W'ho occasionally mention the education or talents 

” Satunu aurea sarcula qnis requirat ’ 

Sum liiTC gemmea. svil .NvouiMiia 

Sul.m Apoiln;ar v. 8 

It is somewljat .smgular tliat these vatincal lines .should lu' attributed, not 
to an obscure libeller or a disapiwintcd patriot, but to Ablavius. prime minister 
and favourite of the I'mjuTot W < may now percciw iha! the iiiiprcLations 
of the Roman people were <hctale<l by humanity as well as by superstition. 
2osiin. 1. 11. [c. 30I p 105 

"'Eu.sel). Oral, in Constantin, c. 3. These dales are sufTicicntly correct to 
justify the orator, 

(The correct dates should certainly he given; they took place in 317, 323, 
anti 333 A. 1).— 0 . SI 

Zostm. I. ii. (c. jyj p. 117 Under the predecessors of Constantine, Kobilissi- 
ntus was a vague epithet rather than a legal and determined title. 

“Adstrumn numim veteres ac singularcs. Spanheim de Usu Kumismat. 
Disseriat. \'u. vol. ii, p. 357 - .\mmianus speaks of this Roman king { 1 . xiv. 
C. 1. and Valcsius ad loc >. The Valc.sian fragment styles iiim King of kings; 
and the Paschal Chronicle (p. 286 [p 228, cd \’en . vol. i. p. 532, ed. Bonn]), 
by employing the word P^7o, acquires the weight of Latin evidence. 

f Hannibahanus reigned over the Pontic and Armenian districts, in 335 a. d. 
There still exist medals struck in his honour on which the same title is found, 
*■ FL. Hannibaliano Regi.” Armenia, of course, means here the Lesser 
Armenia.— 0 . S.j 
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of Constantius allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping 
and running: that he was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and 
a master of all the different weapons used in the service either of the 
cavalry or of the infantry.-* The same assiduous cultivation was 
bestowed, though not perhaps with equal success, to improve the minds 
of the sons and nephews of ('onslantine.'*' The most celebrated profes¬ 
sors of the Christian faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of the emperor, who re¬ 
served for himself the important ta'^k of instructing the royal youths in 
the science of government and the knowledge of mankind. But the 
genius of Constantine himself had been formed by adversity and ex¬ 
perience. In the free intercourse of private hie. and amidst the dangers 
of the court of Galerius, he had learned to command hi.s own passions, 
to encounter lltose t>l his equiils, and to deptmd for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his personal con¬ 
duct. His destined successors had the misfortune of being born and 
educated in the Imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded with a train 
of llaltcrcrs. they pas.s«l their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and the 
expectation of a throne, nor would the dignity of their rank permit 
them to descend from that elevated station from whence the various 
characters of human nature apjiear to wear a smmilh and uniform 
aspect. 'J'he indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a very ten¬ 
der age, to share the administration of the empire: and they studied 
the art of reigning, at the expense of the people intrusted to their care. 
The younger C'onslaiitine was appointed to hold his court in Gaul: 
and his brother Constantius exch<anged that department, the ancient 
patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, but lc.ss martial, coun¬ 
tries of the East. Italy, the Western Illyrkum, and .Africa, were ac¬ 
customed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the representa¬ 
tive of the great Constantine. He fixed Halmatius on the Gothic fron¬ 
tier, to which he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece. The city of (ssarea was chosen for the residence of Hanni- 
balianus; and the provinces of I’ontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser 
.Armenia, were designed to form the extent of his new kingdom. Tor 
each of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. .A just 
proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted for 
their respective dignity and defence. The ministers and generals who 
were placed about their persons were such as Constantine (ould trust 
to assist, and even to control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their delegated power. .As they advanced in years and experience, 

” His dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian (Orat. i. p. 11, 
Oral ii. p. 53) and allowed by Ammianus (1 xxi r. lOi 

”Euscb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 , jv. c. 51. Julian, Orat. i. p. with 

Spanheim's elaborate Commentary. Libaniu.s. Orat. m 51 109 (cd Pans, 
Constantius studied with laudable diligence; but the dulness of his 
frncy prevented him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or even of rhetoric. 
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the limits of their authority were insensibly enlarged: but the emperor 
always reserved for himself the title of Augustus; and while he showed 
the Cxsars to the armies and provinces, he maintained every part of 
the empire in equal obedience to its supreme head.^* The tranquillity 
of the last fourteen years of his reign was scarcely interrupted by the 
contemptible insurrection of a camel-driver in the island of Cyprus,^® 
or by the active part which the policy of Constantine engaged him to 
assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians 
form a very remarkable shade; as they seem to unite the manners of 
the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion of the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe. According to the various accidents of peace 
and war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes con¬ 
fined to the banks of the Tanais. and they sometimes spread themselves 
over the immense plains which lie between the X'istula and the Volga. 
The care of their numerous flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, and 
the exercise of war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant motions 
of the Sarmatians. The movable camps or citie.s, the ordinary resi¬ 
dence of their wives and children, consisted only of large waggons 
drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. The military 
strength of the nation was composed of cavalry; and the custom of 
their warriors to lead in their hand one or two spare horses enabled 
them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which surprised 
the security, and eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy.'* Their 
poverty of iron prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of cuirass, 
which was capable of resisting a sword or javelin, though it was formed 
only of horses’ hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
over each other in the manner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed 
upon an under garment of coarse linen.-'" The offensive arms of the 
Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, and a weighty bow with 
a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the necessity of employing 
fish-bones for the points of their weapons; but the custom of dipping 

*‘Euscbujs ( 1 . IV. c. 51, 52). with a design of exalting the authority and 
glory of Constanttne. affirms that he divided the Roman emi)irc ab a private 
citizen might have divided his jiatrimony. His distribution of the provinces 
may be collected from Eutropius. the two Victors, and the Valcsian fragment 

**Calocerus. the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tumult, was 
apprehended and burnt alive in the market-place of Tarsus, by the vigilance of 
Dalmatms. See the elder Virtor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the doubtful 
traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenus. 

•* Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning the European 
and Asiatic Sarmatia; and M. d'Anville has applied them to modern geogra¬ 
phy with the skill and accuracy which always distinguish that excellent writer 

"Ammian. 1 . xvii. c 12. The Sarmatian horses were castrated to prevent 
the mischievous accidents which might happen from the noisy and ungovern¬ 
able passions of the males. 

• Pausanias, 1 . i. [c. 21, § sl p. ^ edit Kuhn. That inquisitive traveller 
had carefully examined a Sarmatian cuirass which was preserved in the 
temple of i^culapius at Athens. 
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them in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they in- 
Aided, is alone suAicierot to prove the most savage manners; since a 
people impressed with a sense of humanity would have abhorred so 
cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war would have dis¬ 
dained so impotent a resource.*** Whenever these barbarians issued 
from their deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed 
locks, the furs with which they were covered from head to fool, and 
their fierce countenances, which seemed to express the innate cruelty t)f 
their minds, inspired the more civilised provincials of Rome with horror 
and dismay. 

The lender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of fame and 
luxury, was condemned to an hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without defence, to the fury of 
these monsters of the desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that his 
gentle shade might hereafter be confounded. In his pathetic, but 
sometimes unmanly lamentations,*’ he describes in the most lively 
colours the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, of the Get® and 
Sarmatians, who were associated for the purposes of destruction; and 
from the accounts of history there is some reason to believe that these 
Sarmatians were the Jazyg®, one of the most numerous and warlike 
tribes of the nation. The allurements of plenty engaged them to seek 
a permanent establishment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after 
the reign of Augustus they obliged the Dacians, who .subsisted by fish¬ 
ing on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly 
country, and to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains 
of the Upper Hungary, which are bounded by the course of the Danube 
and the semicircular enclosure of the Carpathian mountains.** In this 
advantageous position they watched or suspended the moment of al- 

“Aspicis et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro, 

Et telum causas mortis habere duas. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, !. iv, cp. 7, ver. n. 

See in the Recherches sur les Atnencains, tom, ii. p. 236-271. a very curious 
dissertation on poisoned darts. The venom was commonly extracted from 
the vegetable reign; but that employed by the Scythians appears to have 
been drawn from the viper and a mixture of human blood. The use of 
poisoned arms, which has been .spread over both worlds, never preserved a 
lavage tribe from the arms of a disciplined enemy. 

*The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed during the 
seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besides the merit of 
elegance a double value. They exhibit a picture of tlic hum.iii mind under 
very singular circumstances; and they contain many curious observations, 
which no Roman, except Ovid, could have an opportunity of making. Every 
circumstance which tends to illustrate the history of the barbarians has been 
drawn together by the vep^ accurate Count dc Boat, Hist. Ancienne dcs 
Pcuples de I’Europe, tom. iv. c. xvi, p. 386-317. 

"The Sarmalian Ja^g* were settled on banks of the Pathissus or 
Tibiscus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natural History. .Sec 
1 . iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or seventy years before, 
they appear to have inhabited beyond the Gets, along the coast of the Euxine. 
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tack, as they were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents; they 
gradually acquired the skill of using more dangerous weapons; and al¬ 
though the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by any memorable 
exploits, they occasionally assisted their eastern and western neigh¬ 
bours, the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable body of cavalry. 
They li^•ed under the irregukir aristocracy of their chieftains: but 
after they had received into their l)i>som the fugitive \nndals, who 
yielded to the pressure of the Gothic pjjwer, they seem to have chosen 
a king from that nation, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwell on the shores of the northern ocean.'*" 

I'his motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of contention 
which [perpetually ari.'C on the confines of warlike and independent 
nations. The \’and:d princes were stimulated by fear and revenge; the 
Gothic kings aspired to extend their dominion from the Euxine to the 
Iri'inliers of Germany, and the waters of the Maros, a small river which 
falls into the i heiss, were stained wdlh the blood of the contending 
barbariaits. Aftc'' some experience of the superior strength and num- 
ber.s of their adversaries, the Sarmatians imnln.»-cd the protection of tlie 
Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure the discesrd of tlie nations, 
but wlio was justly alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms. .As 
soon as Gonstanline had declared himself in favour of the weaker 
party, the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, iastcad of e.xpecting the 
attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through the province of l^iasia. To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host the aged emperor look the fiekl ir. person; but on 
this occasion either his conduct or his fortune ;>elrayed the glory which 
he had acejuired in so many foreign and domestic wars. He had the 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detach¬ 
ment of the barbarians, who pursued them to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and (obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat.^* The event of a second and more successful ac- 

Principcs Sarmatr.ruiTi Jazypum i>cucs quos civjtatis regimen . . . plebem 
queque ct vini equitum, qua soja valent, offerebant. Tacit. Hist. i;i. 5. This 
offer v\as made m the cud war between Vjtellius and Vespasian. 

*This hypethesLS of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian subjects seems 
necessary to reconcile the (ioth Jornandcs with the Greek and Latin historians of 
Constantino. It may be observed that Isidore, who lived in Spam under the 
dominion of the Goths, gixes them for enemies, not the V'andals, but the 
Sarmatian.s. See his Chronicle in Grotius, p. 700. 

(It is now generally admitted that if the Sarmatians were not of Sclavonic 
origin, llicre must have l>ccn many Sclavonic settlers amongst them to account 
for the purely Sclavonic names that occur. On the other hand, Safank, in 
his Slavvischc Altcrthumer. attempted to prove that such tribes as the .Alani 
Poxolani, Bastarn*, Jaryges. were allied to the Persians and Medes, and there¬ 
fore belonged to an Iranian stock The question is very obscure to this 
day. Cf. Niebuhr. Klctnc Schrificn. —O. S.j 

**[No other author, ancient or modern, mentions this defeat of Constantine 
by the Goths. It is one of the few positive errors in historic fact to be 
recorde<l against Gibbon—O. S.) 
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tion retrieved the honour of the Roman name; and the powers of art 
and discipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over the efforts of 
irregular valour. The broken army of the Goths abandoned the field of 
battle, the wasted province, and the passage of the Danube; and al¬ 
though the eldest of the sons of Constantine was permitted to supply 
the place of his father, the merit of the victory, which diffused uni¬ 
versal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the emperor 
himself. 

lie contributed at least to improve this advantage by his negotia¬ 
tions vsith the free and warlike people of Chersonesus,*'’ whose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or Crimscan jxminsula, .still 
retained some vestiges of a Grecian colony, and wa.s governed by a 
perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of .senat('rs, emphatically 
styled the Fathers of the City. I'he Chersonites were animated against 
the Goths b\’ the memory of the wars which, in the preceding century, 
they had maintained with unerjua! forces against the invaders of their 
countr}'. They w'cre cn’mecled with the Romans by the mutual bene¬ 
fits of commerce; as they were supplied from the provinces of .Asia 
with corn and manufactures, which they purchased with their only 
productions, salt, wa.v, and hides. Olxxlient lu the requisition of Con¬ 
stantine, they prepared, under the conduct <»f their magistrate Dio¬ 
genes, a considerable army, of which the jjrincipal strength consisted 
in cross-bows and military chariots. The speedy marcli and intrepid 
attach of the Chersonites. by diverting the attention of the Go'Jis, as¬ 
sisted the ('pcralion.s of the Imperial generals. The Goths, vanquished 
on every side, were driven into the mountains, where, in the course of 
a se\'cre campaign, above an hundred thousand were computo-j to have 
perished by cold and hunger. Teace w'as at length grant'."' to their 
humble supplications; the eldest son of Araric was accepted as the most 
valuable hostage; and Coiisianiine endeavoured to convince (heir chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, how far C’e friendship 
of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the expressions of 

*^1 may in nwd of some apology for having used, without scru)>le, the 

autii orny <t{ C unstanune I'orpliyrugemtus. in all th.it relates to the wars ami 
negotiations of the OktsoiiiIcs 1 am aware that he w'a.s a Greek </f .he 
tenth century, and that his aco»unis of ancient history arc frequcnily com'nscd 
and fabulous. But on this occasion his narrative i.s. for the most part, con¬ 
sistent and probable; nor is there much difficulty in concenmg that an 
emi'cror migln have arcc.ss to .some secret archives which had escaped the 
diligence of meaner historians. Bor the situation and history of Chersone, 
see PcyssoncI, dcs Peuplcs barbares qui onl hahite les Bords du Danube, 
c. XVI. 84-90. . , . 

[Gibbon has here fallen into another peculiar error, ilc has confounded 
the inhaliitants of the city of Cherson. the ancient Chersonesus with the 
people of the Qiersoncsus Taurica. The very author he cites, Constantine 
Porph3Togenitus, if read with care, would have kept him right, for he clearly 
distinguishes between the republic of Qicrson from the rest of the Taunc 
peninsula, then possessed by the kings of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and 
that the city of Cherson alone furnished succours to the Romans.—O. b.j 
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his gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, the emperor was still 
more magnificent. The pride of the nation was gratified by the splen¬ 
did and almost royal decorations bestowed on their magistrate and 
his successors. A perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated 
for their vessels which traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply which 
could be useful either in peace or war. But it was thought that the 
Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by their deliverance from im¬ 
pending ruin; and the emperor, perhaps with too strict an economy, 
deducted some part of the expenses of the war from the customary 
gratifications which were allowed to that turbulent nation.'*'’’ 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon forgot, 
with the levity of barbarians, the services which they had so lately 
received, and the dangers which still threatened their safety. Their 
inroads on the territory of the empire provoked the indignation of Con¬ 
stantine to leave them to their fate; and he no longer opposed the am- 
bithm of (leberic, a renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the 
Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst, alone and unas¬ 
sisted, he defended his dominions with undaunted courage, was van¬ 
quished and slain in a decisive battle which .swept aw'ay the flower of 
the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the nation embraced the 
desperate expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and 
herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat, and 
expelled the invader from their confines. But they soon discovered 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dan¬ 
gerous and more implacable. Enraged by their former servitude, elated 
hy their present glory, the slaves, under the name of Limjganles, claimed 
and usurped the possession of the country which they had saved. Their 
masters, unable to withstand the ungoverned fury of the populace, 
preferred the hardships of exile to the tyranny of their servants. Some 
of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious dependence under 
the hostile standard of the Goths. A more numerous band retired 
beyond the Carpathian mountains, among the Quadi, their German 
allies, and were easily admitted to share a superfluous waste of uncul¬ 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the distressed nation turned 
their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the pro¬ 
tection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly promised, as 
subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive them into its bosom. Ac¬ 
cording to the maxims adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers 
of this barbarian colony were eagerly accepted; and a competent por¬ 
tion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 

** [Not only was there no such deduction made from the customary “grati¬ 
fications” made to the nation in question, but after his victory, and to punish 
the Sarmatians tor their ravages commiued, he wjthcld the sums that it 
had been the custom to bestow.—O. S.l 
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Italy, were immediately assigned fur the habitation and subsistence of 
three hundred thousand Sarmalians.'*' 

B\' chastising the prirle of the (Joths, and by accepting the homage 
of a sup[)liani nation, ( onstantine asserted the majesty of the Roman 
empire: and the ambassadors (d .^-'thiopia, Persia, and tlu* most remote 
countries of India, conuralulaled the jK'ace and pn>sf>erity of his gov¬ 
ernment/'' If he reckoned among the favours of fortune the death 
of his eldest son. of his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed 
an uninterrupted Ilow of private as well as public felicity till the thir¬ 
tieth year <d reign; a peri««i which none of his predecessors, since 
Augustus, had beim permitted to celebrate, ('onstantine siir\’jv(*d that 
solemn festival ab«uit ten months; and, at the mature age of sixty-four, 
after a short illness he ended his memorable life at the j)alace of 
Aquvrion. in the •'Ulniii)s of Nkomedia, whither he had retire{i for the 
benefit of the air. and with the ho{)e (»f recruiting his exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm l>aths. The exces'^ive demonstrations of grief, 
or at least of mourning, surj)assed whatever had been j)ractise(l on any 
former occasum. Xotwilhslanding (he claims of the senate and jieo' 
j)le of ancient Rome, the corpse of the deceased emjjeror, accoiding to 
his last request, was trans{)iirted to the city which w;ls destined to 
preserve the name and memory of its founder. The IxkIv (jf Conslan 
tine, adorned with the vain symlnds of greatness, the purjde and dia¬ 
dem. was deposited on a golden l)e(l in one cd the apartments of the 
palace, which for that purjxise had bcH*n sf)lendidly furnished and 
illuminated. The forms of the court were strictly maintained Kvery 
day, at the appointed hours, the principal officers of the state, the 
army, and the household, approaching the {nrson of their sovereign 
with bended knees and a composed countenance, offered their rcs{X*cl- 
ful hf'mage as seriously as if he had been still alive. I'rom motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation w'as for some time continued; 
nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking that ('onstan- 

The Gothic and .SarmaUaii wars arc related in so broken and imperfect 
a n!.inner, that I have bien ohh^'cd to {onipare the loljouniu unnrs, wlio 
nuitually ‘'Uj'ply. correct, and illusirate eath other. Those «1)'> will t.ikc 
the same truulde mav acinnre a right of criticising my narrative Ammianti'i, 

1 . xvji. c. 12. Anonym. \ alvsian ]». 7 J 5 . Eutrojiiu.s, x. ^ Uj. hcxtiis Jvufiis de 
Pr()\mc!!s, c. 26. Julian. Orat i. p. 9, and Spanhcim, t.ctrnment. p. 94. 
Hicronym. in Chron. Kiiseh. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iv, c. 6. Socrates. 1 . i. c. 18. 
Sozomen. 1 . i. c. 8 Zomihus, 1 n (c 21] p. 108 Jornandes de Heh. Getiris, 
c 22. Isidorus in Chron. p. 700; in Hi.st Gothornni (jrofii. (onstantin. 
Porphyro|,icnitus dc .Admini.strat. Imperii, c 53, ji. 208, edit. Meursii [p. 144 
iqq ed. Pans: \ol. in. p. 244 sqq. cd. P.onn). 

* Eusebius (in V'lt. Const, 1 . iv, c. 50J remarks three circumstances relative 
to these Indians, i. They came from the .shores of the eastern ocean; a 
description which might be applied to the coast of China or Coromandel. 

2. They presented shining gems and unknown animals. 3. They protested their 
kings had erected statues to represent the supreme majest> of Constantine. 
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tine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of Heaven, had reigned after his 

death.” 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry; and it was 
soon discovered that the will of the most absolute monarch is seldom 
obeyed when his subjects have no longer anything to hope from his 
favour, or to dread from his resentment. The same ministers and 
generals who bowed wdth such reverential awe before the inanimate 
corpse of their deceased sovereign were engaged in secret consultations to 
exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, from the share 
which he had assigned them in the succession of the empire. We are too 
imperfectly acquainted with the court of Constantine to form any 
judgment of the real motives which influenced the leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy; unless we should suppose that they were actuated by a spirit 
of jealousy and revenge again.>t the priefect .Ablavlus, a proud favourite, 
who had long directed the coumseJs and abused the confidence of the 
late emperor. The arguments by which they solicited the concurrence 
of the soldiers and fieople are of a more obvious nature; and they 
might with decency, as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of the 
children of Con.'^tanline, the danger of multiplying the number of sov¬ 
ereigns, and the impending mischiefs which threatened the republic, 
from the discord of so many rival princes who were not connected by 
the tender syiujKithy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was con¬ 
ducted with zeal and sec.'-ecy, till a loud and unanimous declaration 
was* procured from the troops that they would suffer none except the 
sons of their lamented monarch to reign over the Roman empire."" 
The younger Dalmatius, who was united with his collateral relations 
by the tics of friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a 
considerable share of the abilities of the great Constantine; but, on this 
occasion, he does not appear to have concerted any measures for sup¬ 
porting by arms the just claims which himself and his royal brother 
derived from the liberality of their uncle. Astonished and overwhelmed 
by the tide of popular fury, they seem to have remained, without the 
power of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable ene¬ 
mies. Their fate was suspended till the arrival of Constantius, the 
second,and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of Constantine. 

•Funus rciatum in urbem sui nommus, quod sane P. R. a-gerrime tulit. 
Aurelius fdc Casar. c. 41]. Constantine prepared for huiisell a stately 

tomb m the church of the Holy Apostles. Kuseb. 1 . iv. c. 60. The best, and 
indeed almost the only account t)t the sickness, death, and funeral of Con¬ 
stantine. IS contained m the fourth book of his Life by Eusebius. 

•“Eusebius ( 1 . iv. c 68) terminates his narrative by this loyal declaration 
of the troops, and avoids all the invidious circumstances of the subsequent 
massacre. 

“ The character of Dalmatius is advantageously, though concisely, drawn 
by Eutropius fx. 9 (5]). Dalmatius Caesar prosiierrima indole, neque patruo 
absimilis, baud mnUo jKist oppressus est factione militari. As both Jerom and 
the Alexandrian Chronicle mention the third year of the Cxsar, which did 
not commence til! the i8th or 24U1 of September, a.d. 337, it is certain that 
these military factions continued above four months. 
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The voice of the dymg emperor had recommended the care of His 
funeral to the piety of Constanlius; and that prince, by the vicinity of 
his eastern station, could easily prevent the diligence of his brothers, 
who resided in their distant governments of Italy and Gaul. As soon 
as he had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, his first 
care was to remove the apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath 
which he pledged for their security. His next employment v;as to find 
some specious pretence which might release his conscience from the 
obligation of an imprudent promise. The arts of fraud were made sub¬ 
servient to the designs of cruelty; and a manifest forgery was attested 
by a persrin of the most sacred character. From the hands of the bishop 
of Xicomedia, ('onstantiiis received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the 
genuine testament of his father: in which the emperor expressed his 
suspicions (hat he had been poisoned by his brothers; and conjured 
his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own safely, by the 
punishment of the guilty.'’- Whatever reasons might have been al¬ 
leged by these unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour 
against so incredible an accusiition, they were .silenced by the furious 
daiiKHirs of the soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, their ene¬ 
mies, their judges, and their executioners. The spirit, and even the 
forms, of legal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 
massacre; which involved the two uncles of (’onslantius, seven of his 
cousins, of whom I>alm:ttius and Hamiibalianus were the most illus¬ 
trious. the Patrician Optatus, who had married a .sister of the laic 
emijcror, and the prefect Ablavius, who.se j>)wcr and riches had in¬ 
spired him with some hopes of obtaining the purjde. If it were neces- 
.sary to aggra\atc tlie horrors of this bloody scene, we might add that 
Constanlius himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and 
that he had bcsl(twed his sister in marriage on his cousin Mannibalianus. 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless of the pub¬ 
lic prejudice,' ' had formed between the .several branches of the Im- 

I ha\u related lios singular anecdote on the authority of I’hilosiorgius, 

! li. 0. 1(1. inn it .suJi a i>re;eNl was ever u--evl liy Consi.inmis and his 
udhercni.s, il ua? laid asnic u ih c<*niei:i|)t a', soon a*- il ‘•cn.ed tlieir immediate 
j ur;) 05 .c. Ailiana.Mus (tom. i. p. 85O) mentions the oath which ConstaiUius 
had taken tor the secants «•: ins kinsmen. 

“Conjiiga sohnnarum <liu ignorata, tempore addito pcrcrebuissc. Tacit 
Aniial. .xn. 6, and Lipsius ad Joe The repeal of tiic ancient lass, and the 
practice (>( iisc hundretl jears. sserc insufficiciU to eiadicate the prejudices 
of the Konian.s, who siill considered the marriages of tousins-german a.s a 
sj’ecics of impericct incest (.Vugustin dc Civitaic I)ti. 6>, and Julian, 
whose mind was htasicd by su|>erstition and resentment, stigmatises these 
unnatural ail:a;ne.s between h:s own cou.sins with the opprobrinus epilliet of 
“janur Tf 01- (Orat \r.. p. .^^8). Tlie jurisprudence of the canons iias 

since revp.cd and enforced this prohibition, without being able to introduce 
It either into the cnil or the common law of Luropc .S<f, on flie subject 
of these marriages. Ta3dor‘s Civil I..av.'. p 331: liroucr. rlc jure Connub 1 , 11. 
c. u; Hcricourt, des Leix Ecclesiastiqucs, part lii. c. 5; Fleury, In.stitulions du 
Droit C.in')nnjuc. tom 1. p. 331, Pans, 1767; and Fra I’aolo, isiona del 
Concilio Trident 1 . viii. 
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perial house, served only to convince mankind that these princes were 
as cold to the endearments of conjugal affection, as they were insen¬ 
sible to the ties of consanguinity and the moving entreaties of youth 
and innocence. Of so numerous a family, Callus and Julian alone, 
the two youngest children of Julius Constantius, were saved from the 
hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had in 
some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, in the ab¬ 
sence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and reproach, dis¬ 
covered, on some future occasions, a faint and transient remorse for 
those cruelties which the perfidious counsels of his ministers and the 
irresistible violence of the troops, had extorted from his inexperienced 
youth. 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new division 
of the provinces, which was ratified in a personal interview of the three 
brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Ciesars, obtained, with a cer¬ 
tain pre-eminence of rank, the jxissession of the new capital, which bore 
his own name and that of his father. Thrace an 1 the countries of the 
East were allotted for the patrimony of Constantius; and Constans 
was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy. .Africa, and the 
western lllyricum 'I'he armies submitted to their hereditary right, and 
they condescended, after some delay, to accept from the Roman sen¬ 
ate the title of Augustus. When they first assumed the reins of gov¬ 
ernment, the eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, 
and the third <mly seventeen, years of age.'*^ 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of his 
brothers, C'onstantius, at the head of the effeminate troops of Asia, 
was left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. .At the decease of 
Constantine, the throne of the East was filled by Sapor, son of Hor- 
mouz, or Hormisdas, and grandson of Xarses, who. after the victory of 
Galerius, had humbly confes.se<l the superiority of the Roman power. 
Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his accesskm, by a very strange 
fatality, had preceded that of his birth. The wife of Hormouz remained 
pregnant at the lime of her husband's death, and the uncertainty of the 
sex, as well as of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were at length 
removed by the positive assurance of the Magi that the widow of Hor- 

“Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 270) charges his cousin Constantius with the 
whole guilt of a mas.sacrc from which he himself so narrowly escaped. His 
assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, for reasons of a very different 
nature, was not less an enemy of Constantius (tom. i. p. 856). Zosimus 
Hi. 40] joins in the same accusation. Rut the three abbreviators, Eutropius 
and the Victors, use very qualifying expressions:—“sinente poitus quam 
jubente;" “incertum quo suasore;” “vi rnilitum.” 

“Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iv. c. 69. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 39I p. I17. Idat 
in Chron. See two notes of Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1086- 
1091. The reign of the eldest brother at Constantinople is noticed only in 
the Alexandrian (Chronicle. 
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mouz had conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the cere^ 
mony of his coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in slate, 
was exhibited in the midst of the palace; the diadem was placed on 
the six)t which might be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxer- 
xe.s, and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign.-’" If any cretlit can be given to this marvellous 
talc, which seems, however, to be countenanced by the manners of the 
people and by the extraordinary duration of his reign, we must admire 
not only llie fortune but the genius of Sapor. In the soft sequestered 
education of a Persian harem the royal youth could discover the im- 
[)ortancc of exercising the vigour of his mind and body, and by his jwr- 
sonal merit deserved a throne on which he had been seated while he was 
yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of absolute power. His 
minority was ex[H>sed to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic 
discord; his capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
king of Yemen or .Arabia, and the majesty of the royal family was 
degraded by the captivity of a princc'ss, the sister of the deceased 
king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood the pre¬ 
sumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, fell beneath the first 
effort of the young warrior, who u.sed his victory with so judicious a 
mixture of rigour and clemency that he obtained from the fears and 
gratitude of the Arabs the title of Dhoularnaj, or protector of the 
nation.'^' 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the virtues 
of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of revenging 
the disgrace of his fathers, and of w'resting from the hands of the Romans 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, 
and the real or apparent strength of his government, suspended the aT 
tack, and, while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, 
his artful negotiations amused the patience of the Imperial court. The 
death of Constantine was the sign^ of war,‘“' and the actual condition 

“Agathias, w'ho lived in the sixth century, is the author of this story 
( 1 . iv. p. 135, edit. Louvre [c. 25, p. 262, ed. Bonn}). He derived his informa¬ 
tion from some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, ohtauied ami translated 
by the interpreter Sergius during hts embassy at that court. The coronation 
of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikard (Tarikh, p. J16) 
and d'Herbclot {liibhoth^ue Onentale, p. 7 b 3 ). 

” D'Herbclot. Bibhotheque Onentale, p. 764. 

[Sir John Malcolm, in his Ilislory of Persia has stated that Gibbon has 
made an error in the derivation of the name “Dhoulacnaf." It means 
Zoolaktaf, or Lord of the Shoulders, from his directing the shoulders of his 
captives to be pierced and then dislocated by a string passed through them.— 
0 . S.) 

■Sextus Rufus (c. 26), who on this occasion is no contemptible authority, 
affirms that the Persians sued in vain for peace, and that Constantine was 
preparing to march against them; yet the superior weight of the testimony 
of Eusebius obliges us to admit the preliminaries, if not the ratification, of 
the treaty. See Tillemont, Hist, des &npereurs, torn. iv. p. 420. 
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of the Syrian and Armenian frontier seemed to encourage the Persian? 
by the prospect of a rich spoil and an easy conquest. The example of 
the massacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition 
among the troops of the East, who were* no longer restrained by their 
habits of obedience to a veteran commander. By the prudence of Con- 
slantius, who, from the interview with his brothers in Pannonia, im¬ 
mediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, the legions were 
gradually restored to a sense of duty and discipline; but the season of 
anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy 
several of the most important fortresses of Mesopotamia."'" In .Armenia 
the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and glory which he 
deserved by his valour and fidelity to the cause of Rome. The firm al¬ 
liance which he maintained with (ionstantine was productive of spiritual 
as well as of temporal benefits; by the conversion of Tiridates the 
character of a saint was applied to that of a hern, the Christian faith 
was preached and established from the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Caspian, and Armenia was attached to the empire by the double lies of 
policy and of religion. But as many of the Armenian nobles still refused 
to abandon the plurality of their gods and of their wives, the public tran¬ 
quillity was disturbed by a discontented faction, which insulted the 
feeble age of their sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of his 
death. He died at length, after a reign of fifty-six years, and the for¬ 
tune of the Armenian monarchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful heir 
was driven into exile, the Christian priests were either murdered or 
expelled from their churches, the barbarous tribes of .Albania were solici¬ 
ted to descend from their mountains, and two of the most powerful 
governors, usurping the ensigns or the powers of royalty, implored the 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the Persian 
garrisons. The Christian party, under the guidance of the archbishop 
of Artaxata, the immediate successor of St. Gregory the Illuminator, had 
recourse to the piety of ('onstantius. After the troubles had continued 
about three years, .Antiochus, one of the ofiicers of the household, execu¬ 
ted with success the Imperial commission of restoring Chosroes, the son 
of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing honours and 
rewards among the faithful servants of the house of Arsaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was accepted by the greater part 
of the rebellious satraps. But the Romans derived more honour than 
advantage from this revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a puny stature 
and a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of war, averse to 
the society of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a retired palace 
which he built on the banks of the river Eleutherus, and in the centre 
of a shady grove, where he consumed his vacant hours in the rural sports 
of hunting and hawking. To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted to 
the conditions of peace which Sapor condescended to impose: the pay- 


Juh&n. Oral. i. p. 30 . 
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ment of an annual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile province of 
Atropatene. which the courage of Tiridates and the victorious arms of 
Galeriushad annexed to the Armenian monarchy/’" 

During the long period of the reign of Constantius the provinces of the 
East were afflicted by the calamities of the Persian war. The irregular 
incursions of the light troops alternately spread terror and devastation 
beyond the Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, from the gales of Ctesi- 
phon to those of Antioch: and this active service was performed by the 
Arabs of ihc desert, who were divided in their interest and affections, 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of Saiw, 
whilst others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor.'^' The 
more grave and important of^erations of the war were conducted with 
equal vigour; and the armies of Rome and Persia encountered each other 
in nine bloody fields, in two of whicli ('onstantius himself commanded in 
person."- The e\’enl of the day was most commonly adverse to the Ro' 

Orat 1. p. 20, 21. Mckcs of Choreoc. I. li c. 8u. 1 , jn r. i-(j, p 226- 
240 The perfect aj^rcement hetuetn the \aKUC hints of ihe contemporarj 
orator and the circuinstanlial narratue of the nalHin.a1 Instonan, ^ives light 
to tlie former and weight to the latter For the credit of Moses it may be 
likewise observed that the name of Antiochus is fomul a few years before 
in a mil oHicc of inferior dignity See Godefroy, Cod. Thcod. totn. vi. p, 350 
(Gdilx'n has endeavoured in his history (says Mihnan) to make use of 
the information furnished by ^^ose.s of Chorene, the only .Armenian Instorian 
tiicn translated into Latin Gil)l«)n, however, has not jKTcenefi tlie chrono¬ 
logical diflicultie.s that occur in the narrative of Moses of Chorene, and he 
had committed an anachronism (-f .some tlnrty >ear5, assigning to the reign 
of Constantius many events that took place in that of Constantino 'Plus 
.affects very materially hi.s view of the history of Armenia It is therefore 
essential that a short sketch of this period of Armenian history should lie 
given. Tindafes, the first Christian king of Armenia, died ad. 514, and bis 
.son Chnsroes II was placed on the throne by a Roman army commaiuled I'y 
.Antiochus. This was during the reign of Licinius in the F.ast. Chosroe.s 
was succeeded by his son, Diran, in 322. The latter was a weak prince, and 
in the sixteenth year of his reign was betrayed into the jKOver of Sapor the 
Persian king by the treachery of his chamberlain. He was hlindeti, and his 
son and wife shared his captivity, hut the princes and nobles of .Armenia 
claimed tiic protection of tlse Romans {'onstantine espoused ifieir cause, 
but almost immediately after he died, and the war was earned on hy his son 
Constantius. The king of Persia attempted to make himseif master of 
Armenia, but the resistance, the advance, of Constantius. and a defeat vvlncii 
the Persians sustained at Oskha in Armenia, and the failure before Nisihis. 
forced Shahpour, the Persian king, to Submit to terms r>f pe.ace Diran and 
his son were released from captivity, but Diran refused to rcascend the throne, 
and retired to an oliscure religious retreat, his .son Arsaces being crowned 
king. Arsaces pursued a vacillating policy between the influence of Rome 
and Persia, and the war rt'commcnced in 345.—O. S i 

Ammianus (xiv. 4) gives a lively description of the wandering and 
predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the confines of Assyria to 
the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the adventures of Malchus, which 
Jerom ha.s related m so entertaining a manner, that the high road lietwccn 
Bcraca and Edcssa was infested by these robbers. See Hicronym. tom. i. p. 256. 

®W'c shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war (x, 10 [6]). A 
Persis cnim multa ct gravia perpessus, ytpc captis oppidis, oNsessis urbibus. 
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mans, but in the battle of Singara their imprudent valour had almost 
achieved a signal and decisive victory. The stationary troops of Singara 
retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three 
bridges, and occupied near the village of Hilleh an advantageous camp, 
which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he surrounded in one day 
with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His formidable host, when it was 
drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of the river, the adjacent 
heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve miles which 
separated the two armies. Both were alike impatient to engage, but 
the barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist, 
or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting 
with heat and thirst, pursued them across the plain, and cut in pieces a 
line of cavalry clothed in complete armour, which had been posted be¬ 
fore the gates of the camp to protect their retreat. Constantius, who 
was hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to restrain 
the ardour of his troops, by representing to them the dangers of the ap¬ 
proaching night, and the certainly of completing their success with the 
return of day. As they depended much more on their own valour than 
nn the experience or the abilities of their chief, they silenced by their 
clamours his timid remonstrances, and, rushing with fury to the charge, 
filled up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the 
rich harvest of their labours. But the prudent Sapor had watched the 
moment of victory. His army, of which the greater part, securely posted 
on the heights, had been spectators of the action, advanced in silence 
and under the shadow of the night, and his Persian archers, guided by 
the illumination of the camp, poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed 
and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history declares that the Ro¬ 
mans were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and that the flying 
remnant of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable hardships. 
Even the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the em¬ 
peror was sullied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw 
a veil over the circumstances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of those 
venal orators, so jealous of the fame of Constantius, relates, with amaz¬ 
ing coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, in the judgment of 

csesis exercitibus, nullumque ei contni Saporem prosperum prcclium fuit, nisi 
(juod apud Smgaram, etc. This honest account is confirmed by the hints of 
Ammianus, Rufus, and jerom The two first orations of Julian, and the 
third oration of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture; but the recanta¬ 
tion of both those orators after the death of Constantius, while it restores 
us to the possession of the truth, degrades their own character and that of 
the emperor. The commentary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian 
is profusely learned. See likewise the judicious observations of Tiilemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 656. 

*Acerrima noctuma concertatione pugnatum est, nostrorum copiis ingenti 
jtrage confossis. Ammian. xviil 5. See likewise Eutropiui, x. 10 [d], and 
6 Rufus. C. 37. 
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posterity, must imprint a far deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a captive 
in the Persian camp. The unhappy youth, who mipht have excited the 
compassion of the most savage enemy, w'as scourged, tortured, and pub¬ 
licly executed by the inhuman Romans.** 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms (if Sapor in the field, 
though nine repeated \ictories diffused among the nations the fame of 
his valour and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the execution of 
his designs while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia and, above nil, the 
strong and ancient city of Xisihis, remained in the {xissessinn of the Ro¬ 
mans. In the space of twelve years Nisibis. which, since the time of 
Lucullus. had been deserv'edly esteemed the bulwark of the East, sus¬ 
tained three memorable sieges against the |)ow’er of Sapr; and the disap¬ 
pointed monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and an 
hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy.'*’’ This large 
and popu]<)us city was situate about two days’ journey fretm the Tigris, 
in the mid.^t of a plea.sant and fertile plain at the fool of Mount Masius. 
.-\ treble enclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch: and 
the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus and his garrison was .seconded 
by the desiderate courage of the people. I’he citizens of Nisibis were 
animated by the exhortations of their bishop,"^ inured to arms by the 
presence of danger, and convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a 
Persian colony in their r(M>m, and to lead them away into distant and 
barbarous captivity. The event of the two former sieges elated their 
confidence and exasperated the haughty spirit of the Orcal King, who 
advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at the head of the united forces 
of Persia and India. The ordinary machines, invented to batter or un¬ 
dermine the walls, W'ere rendered ineffectual by the superior skill of the 
Romans, and many days had vainly elapsed when Sapor embraced a 
resolution worthy of an eastern monarch who believed that the elements 
themselves were subject to his power. At the stated season of the melt¬ 
ing of the snows in Armenia, the river Mygdonius. which divides the 

** Libanms, Orat. iii. p. 133, with Julian Oral. j. p. 24, and Spanlieim's Com¬ 
mentary, p 179. 

“See Julian. Orat. i p. 27; Orat. ii. p. 62, etc.; with the Commentary of 
Spanheim (p. 188-202), who illustrates the circumstances, and ascertains the 
time of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their dates are likewise examined by 
Tiilemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p 668, 671, 674). Something is 
added from Zosimus, 1 . ni. Ic. 8) p. 151. and the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 290. 

“Sallust. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brosses. and Plutarch in Lucull. (c. 32] 
tom. iii. p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and fifty hou.scs; the 
marshy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, as far a.s Xfo-sul and the 
Tigris, are covered with the ruins of towns and villages. See Niebuhr, Voy¬ 
ages, tom. ii. p. 300-309. 

*’Thc miracles which Theodorct ( 1 . ii. c. 30) ascribes to St. James, bishop 
of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of his 
country. He appeared on the walls under the figure of the Roman emperor, 
and sent an army of gnats to .sting the trunks of the elephants, and to di^ 
comfit the host of the new Senacherib. 
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plain and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,”® an inundation over 
the adjacent country. By the labour of the Persians the course of the 
river was stopped below the town, and the waters were confined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artlhcial lake a fleet of armed 
vessels, filled with soldiers, and with engines which discharged stones of 
five hundreds pounds weight, advanced in order of battle, and engaged, 
almost upon a level, the troops which defended the ramparts. The irre¬ 
sistible force of the waters was alternately fatal to the cojitending parties, 
till at length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample breach of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the event of the day. The heavy-armed 
cavalry, who led the van of a deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, 
and great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes which had been 
filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, made furious by their 
wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled down thousands of the 
Persian archers. The Great King, who, from an exalted throne, beheld 
the misfortunes of his arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of 
the attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of the 
night, and the return of day discovered a new wall of six feet in height 
rising every moment to fill up the interval of the breach. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the disappointment of his hopes and the loss of more than twenty 
thousand men, Sapor still pressed the reduction of Nisibis with an obsti¬ 
nate firmness which could have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the ea.stern provinces of Persia against a formidable invasion of the 
Massagetre."” Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from the banks of the Tigris 
to tliose of the Oxus. The danger and difficulties of the Scythian war 
engaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at least to obser\-e, a truce 
with the Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to both princes, as 
Constantins himself, after the deaths of his two brothers, was involved, 
by the revolutions of the West, in a civil contest which required and 
seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire three years had scarcely elapsed 
before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince mankind 
that they were incapable of contenting themselves with the dominions 
which they were unqualified to govern. The eldest of those princes soon 
complained that he was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils 

“Julian Orat. i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr (tom iL p. 307) allows a very 
consuierablc swell to the M3'gclonius, over which he saw a bridge of twche 
arches: it is difficult, however, to understand this parallel of a trifling rivulet 
with a mighty river. There arc many circumstances obscure, and almost un¬ 
intelligible, in the description of these stupendous waterworks. 

“W’c are obliged to Zonaras (tom ii. 1 . xiii. Ic. 7] p. ii fisl) for this 
invasion of the Massagetae. which is perfectly consistent with the general 
series of events, to which we are darkly led by the broken history of .^mmianus. 
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of their murdered kinsmen; and Ihough he yield to the sui)erior 
guilt and merit of Constantins, he exacted from t onslans the cession of 
the African provinces, as an ec]uivaient for the rich countries of Mace¬ 
donia and Greece which his brother had acquired by the death of Dal- 
ma'.ius. The want of sincerity which Crmstantine exj^rienced in a 
tedious and fruitless negotiation exasperated the fierceness of his tem^ 
per, and he eagerly listened to those favourites who suggested to him 
that his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in the prosecution 
(i the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary hand, suited for rapine 
ratiier than for concfue^'t, be suddenly broke into the donunion.s of Con 
slans. by the way of the Julian Alps, and the country round .Aquiieia 
fell the first effects of his resentment. T'he measures of Consians. who 
then resided in Dacia, were directed with more prudence and ability f )n 
the news of his brother's invasion he detached a select and disciplined 
body of his Illyrian IrtKips, proposing to follow them in person with the 
remainder of liis forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants soon ter¬ 
minated the unnatural contest. By the artful appearances of Highl, Con- 
.slantine was ])elrayed into an ambuscade, which had been concealed 
in a W'ood, where the nLsh youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, 
surrounded, and slain. His body, after it had lx*en found in the obscure 
.stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours of an Imperial sepulchre, but 
his provinces transferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing 
to admit his elder brother Constantius to ar.y share in these new acqui¬ 
sitions. maintained the undisputed possession of more than two-thirds 
of the Roman empire,*" 

The fate of ( onstans himself w’as delayed about ten years longer, and 
the re\-cnge of his brother s death was reserved for the more ignoble 
hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the system in¬ 
troduced by Constantine was displayed in the feeble administration of 
his sons, who. by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and 
affections of their people. The pride assumed by Consians from the 
unmerited success of his arms was rendered more contemptible l)y his 
w'ant of abilities and application. Ills fond partiality towards some (ler- 
man captives, distinguished only by the charms of youth, was an object 
of scandal to the people;and Magnenlius, an ambitious soldier, who 
was himself of barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the public dis- 

”The causes and the events of this civil war are rclared with much per¬ 
plexity and contradiction. 1 have chiefly followed Zonaras and the younger 
Victor. The monody (ad calcem Eutrop edit Havercamp ) pronounced on 
the death oi Constantine might have been very instructive, but prudence and 
false taste engaged the orator to involve himself in vague declamation. 

” Quarum ({/entium) ob.sides pretio quaesito.s pueros venustiores, quod cultius 
habueral. libidine hujusmodi ar.sisse pro certo habetnr. !Dc CffS. 41] Had 
not the depraved taste of Constans been publicly avowed, the elder Victor 
who held a considerable oflicc in his brother's reign, would not have asserted 
i» m such positive terrrs 
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content to assert the honour of the Roman name."'’ The chosen bands of 
Jovians and Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, 
maintained the most respectable and important station in the Imperial 
camp. The friendship of MarcelUnus, count of the sacred largesses, sup¬ 
plied with a liberal hand the means of seduction. The soldiers were 
convinced, by the most specious arguments, that ihe republic summoned 
them to break the bonds of hereditary servitude, and, by the choice of an 
active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues which had raised 
the ancestors of the degenerate Constans from a private condition to the 
throne of the world. As soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
Marcellinus, under the pretence of celebrating his son’s birthday, gave 
a splendid entertainment to the illustrious and honourable persons of the 
court of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. The intemper¬ 
ance of the feast was artfully protracted till a very late hour of the night, 
and the unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge themselves in a 
dangerous and guilty freedom of conversation. On a sudden the doors 
were thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the apartment, invested with the diadem and purple. The 
conspirators instantly saluted him with the titles of Augustus and Em¬ 
peror. The surprise, the terror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, 
and the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly prompted them to 
join their voices to the general acclamation. The guards hastened to 
take the oath of fidelity, the gates of the towm were shut, and before the 
dawn of day Magnentius became master of the troops and treasure of 
the palace and city of Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he enter¬ 
tained some hopes of surprising the person of Constans, who was pur¬ 
suing in the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting, or 
perhaps some pleasures of a more private and criminal nature. The 
rapid progress of fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near Helena,'" at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, by a party of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanc- 

” Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zosim. 1 . ii. (c. 42I p. 134. Victor in Epitome 
(c. 41]. There is reason to believe that Magnenims was born in one of those 
barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorus had established m Gaul (see 
this Histor>', p. 313). His behaviour may remind us of the patriot earl of 
Leicester, the famous Simon dc Montfort, who could persuade the good people 
of England that he, a Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to deliver them 
from foreign favourites. 

"This ancient city had once flourished under the name of Illiberis (Pom- 
ponhis Mela, ii. S). The munificence of Constantine gave it new splendour, 
and his mother’s name. Helena (it is still called Elne) became the seat of a 
bishop, who long afterwards transferred his residence to Perpignan, the 
capital of modern Rousillon. See d’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 380; Longuerue; Deicriptioii de !a France, p. 213; and the Marca Hispanica, 
I. i. c. 1 
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tity of a temple, executed his commission by the murder of the son 
of Constantine.'* 

As soon as the death of Constanshad decided this easy but important 
revolution, the example of the court of Autun was imitated by the prov¬ 
inces of the West. The authority of Magneniius was acknowledged 
through the whole extent of the two great prefectures of Caul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treas¬ 
ure which might discharge the obligation of an immense donative and 
supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial countries of Illyricum, 
from the Danube to the extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the gov- 
c-iiment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the simplicity of his 
manners, and who had acejuired some reputation by his ex]>erience and 
services in war.'' Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude to the 
house of ConsUiMtine. he immediately gave the strongest assurances to 
the only sur\iving sun of late master that he would expose, with un¬ 
shaken fidelity, his jjerMtn and his trotips to iniiia a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were seduced, rather than 
provoked, by the example of rel>ellion; their leader soon betrayed a want 
of firmness or a w..;'t of sincerity, and his ambition derived a s|)ecious 
pretence from the aj'probation of the princ(*ss Constantina. I'hal cruel 
and aspiring woman, who had obtained from the great (onslantine, her 
father, the rank of Augusta, placed the diadem with her own hands on 
(he head of the Illyrian general, and seemed to expect from hi.s victory 
the accomplishment of those unbounded hopes of which she had bet*n 
disappointed by the death of her husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it 
was without the consent of Constantina that the new emperor formed a 
necessary, though dishonourable, alliance with the usur[)cr of the W’est, 
whose purple was so recently stained with her brother’s bloi>d."'' 

The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply affected 
the honour and safety of the Imperial house, recalled the arms of Con- 
stantius frori the inglorious prosecution of the Persian war. He recom¬ 
mended the care of the East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his 
cousin Callus, whom he raised from a prison to a throne, and marched 
towards Europe, with a mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in Thrace, the 
emperor gave audience to the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio, 
The first author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in some measure 
had bestowed the purple on his new master, boldly accepted this dan- 

”Zosirnus, I. ii. 42 ] p. I19, 120; Zonaras. tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. 6| p. 13; 
and the Abbreviators. 

"Eutropnis (x. to [6]) describes Vetranio with more temper, and prob- 
ably with more truth, than cither of the two Victors. Vetranio was born of 
obscure parents in the wildest parts of Mxsia; and so much had his educa¬ 
tion been neglected, that, after his elevation, he studied the alphabet. 

"The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of V'etranio is described by Julian in 
his first oration jp. 30, ji/?.], and accurately explained by Spanheim, who 
discusses the situation and behaviour of Constantina. 
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gerous commission; and his three colleagues were selected from the i]- 
luslrious personages of the stale and army. These deputies were 
instructed to soothe the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of Constan* 
tius. They were empowered to offer him the friendship and alliance of 
the western princes, to cement their union by a double marriage,—of 
Constantius with the daughter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius him¬ 
self with the ambitious Conslantina,—and to acknowledge in the treaty 
the pre-eminence of rank which might justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety urge him to refuse these 
equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered to expatiate on the 
inevitable ruin which must attend his rashness, if he ventured to provoke 
the sovereigns of the West to exert their superior strength, and to employ 
against him that valour, those abilities, and those legions, to which 
the house of Constantine had been indebted for so many triumphs. Such 
propositions and such arguments appeared to deserve the most serious 
attention; the answer of Constantius was deferred till the next day: and 
as he had reflected on the importance of justifying a civil war in the 
opinion of the people, he thus addressed his council, who listened with 
real or affected credulity: “Last night,” said he, “after I retired to 
rest, the shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse of my 
murdered brother, rose before my eyes: his well-known voice awakened me 
to revenge, forbade me to despair of the republic, and assured me of the 
success and immortal glory which would crown the justice of my arms.” 
The authority of such a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, 
silenced every doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The ignominiou': 
terms of peace were rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors of 
the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Constantius; 
his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the law of nations, 
were put in irons: and the contending powers prepared to wage an 
implacable w-ar." 

Such was the conduct, and such perhaps w^as the duty, of the brother 
■of Constans towards the perfidious usurper of Gaul. The situation and 
character of \’etranio admitted of milder measures; and the polic}- of 
the Eastern emperor was directed to disunite his antagoni.'^ts, and to 
separate the farces of Illyricum from the cause of rebellion. It was an 
easy task to deceive the frankness and simplicity of Vetranio. who, fluc¬ 
tuating some time between the opposite views of honour and interest, 
displayed to the world the insincerity of his temper, and was insensibly 
engaged in the snares of an artful negotiation. Constantius acknowl¬ 
edged him as a legitimate and equal colleague in ttic empire, on condition 
that he would renounce his di^raceful alliance with Magnentius, and 
appoint a place of interview on the frontiers of their respective provinces, 
where they might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of fidelity, and 

” Sec Peter tlio Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 28 fed. Paris.: 
cap. 14. p. 130. eel. BonnJ. 
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iffrulalc by common consent the future operations of the civil war. In 
consequence (tf this a;;reement. ^'etranio advanced to ihe city of Sar* 
dica.*' at the head of twenty thousand horse, and of a more numerous 
body of infaiUr)': a jiower so far superior to the forces of (\)nstantius. 
that the Illyrian emperor appeared to command the life and fortunes of 
his rival, who. depending: the success of his private ncRolialions, had 
seduced the troops and undermined the throne of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had secretly embraced the party of Conslantius. prepared in his 
favour a public spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame tlic passions 
of the multitude.The united armies were commanded to assemble in 
a large plain near the city. In the centre, according to the rules of an¬ 
cient discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaffold, was erected, from 
whence the emperors were accustomed, on solemn and important oc¬ 
casions, to harangue the troops. The weli-orderetl ranks cd Romans and 
barbarians, with drawn swords, or with erected spears, the s(|uadrons of 
cavalry, and the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the tribunal; and the 
attentive silence w^hich they preserved was st)melimes interrupted by loud 
bursts of clamour or of applause. In the presence of this formidable 
assembly the two cmj^erors w'ere called upon to explain the situation of 
public affairs; the precedency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 
Conslantius; and though he was indifferently skilled in the arts of rhet¬ 
oric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circumstances, with firm- 
nc>s. dexterity, and eloquence. The first jwrt of his oration seemed tn 
be pointed only against the tyrant of (laul; but while he tragically la¬ 
mented the cruel murder of (fonstans. he insinuated that none, except a 
brother, could claim a right to the succession of his brother. He dis¬ 
played. with Sf>me complacency, the glories of his Imperial race; and 
recalled to the memory of the troops the valour, the triumphs, the liber¬ 
ality of the great ('onstantine. to whose sons they had engaged their 
allegiance by an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his most fav¬ 
oured servants had tempted them to violate. The officers, who sur¬ 
rounded the tribunal, and were instructed to act their ];)arls in thi.s 
extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible power of rea.son and 
eloquence, by saluting the emperor Conslantius as their lawful sovereign. 
The contagion of loyalty and repentance was communicated from rank 
to rank, till the plain of .Sardica resounded with the universal acclama¬ 
tion of Away with these upstart usurpers! Long life and victory to 
the son of Constantine I Under his banners alone we will fight and 

"Zonaras. t'.m. ii. I. xiii. [c. 7I p 15. The position of Sardica, near the 
modern city ot Sophia, apj)cars better suited to this interview than tiie situa¬ 
tion of either Naissus of Sirmmm, where it is placed by jerom, Socrates, and 
Sozomen, 

""See the two fir.?! orations of Julian, particularly p. 31; and Zosimus. 1 . 
ii. [c. 44I p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian serves to illustr.itc 
the diffuse but vague descriptions of the orator. 
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conquer.” The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, the fierce 
clashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the courage of Vetranio, 
who stood, amidst the defection of his followers, in anxious and silent 
suspense. Instead of embracing the last refuge of generous despair, he 
tamely submitted to his fate, and, taking the diadem from his head, in 
the view of both armies fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror. Con- 
stantius used his victory with prudence and moderation; and raising 
from the ground the aged suppliant, whom he affected to style by the 
endearing name of Father, he gave him his hand to descend from the 
throne. The city of Prusa was assigned for the exile or retirement of 
the abdicated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment of ease and 
affluence. He often expressed his grateful sense of the goodness of Con- 
stantius, and, with a very amiable simplicity, advised his benefactor to 
resign the sceptre of the world, and to seek for content (where alone it 
could be found) in the peaceful obscurity of a private condition. 

The behaviour of Constantius on this memorable occasion was cele¬ 
brated with some appearance of justice; and his courtiers compared the 
studied orations which a Pericles or a Demosthenes addressed to the pop¬ 
ulace of Athens with the victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object of their partial choice.^’ 
The approaching contest with Magnentius was of a more serious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to encounter Con¬ 
stantius, at the head of a numerous army, composed of Gauls and 
Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of those provincials who supplied 
the strength of the legions, and of those barbarians who were dreaded 
as the most formidable enemies of the republic. The fertile plains of 
the Lower Pannonia, between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre; and the oj^rations of the civil war were 
protraaed during the summer months by the skill or timidity of the 
combatants.” Constantius had declared his intention of deciding the 
quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a name that would animate his troops 

*“Thc younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical appellation of 
■‘voluptariuin otium.” [Epit. c 41} Socrates ( 1 . ii c 28) is the voucher 
for the correspondence with the emperor, which would seem to prove that 
Vetranio was, indeed, prope ad stultitiam simplicissimus. 

“ Eum Constantius . . . facundise vi dcjectum imperio in privatum otium 
removit. Qu«e gloria post natum Imperium soli proccssit eloquio clementiaque, 
etc. Aurelius Victor (de Carsar. c. 42]. Julian and Themistius (Orat. lii. 
and iv.) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy colouring of their 
rhetoric. 

"Busbequius (p. I12) traversed the Lower Hungary and Sclavonia at a 
time when they were reduced almost to a desert, by the reciprocal hostilities 
of the Turks and Christians. Yet he mentions with admiration the uncon¬ 
querable fertility of the soil; and observes that the height of the grass was 
sufficient to conceal a loaded waggon from his sight. Sec likewise Browne’s 
Travels, in Harris's Collection, vol. ii. p. 762, etc. 

**Zosimus gives a very large account of the war and the negotiation (I. ii. 
fc. 45-54] p. 123-130). But as he neither shows himself a soldier nor a poli¬ 
tician. his narrative must be weighed with attention, and received with caution. 
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bv the remembrance of the victory which, on the same auspicious pound, 
had been obtained by the arms of his father Constantine. Yet. by the 
impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompassed his 
camp, he appeared to decline rather than to invite a general engagement. 
It was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to compel his adversary 
to relinquish this advantageous position; and he employed with that 
\ iew the various marches, evolutions, and stratagems which the knowl¬ 
edge of the art of war could suggest to an experienced officer. He car¬ 
ried by assault the important town of Siscia; made an attack on the city 
of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp; attempted to 
l('rce a passage over the Save into the eastern provinces of Illyricum; 
and cut in pieces a numerous detachment which he h:id allured into the 
narrow passes of Adarne. During the greater part (»f the summer the 
tyrant of Gaul showed himself master of the field The troops of Con- 
staniius were harassed and dispirited; his reputation declined in the 
eye of the world; and his pride condescended to solicit a treaty of peace, 
which would have resigned to the assassin of Constans the sovcreigiity of 
the provinces beyond the Alps. These offers were enforced by the elo 
quence of Philip the Imperial ambassador; and the council as well as 
the army of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. Put the haughty 
u>urj)er, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, ga\'e orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least as an iKi.stage; while he 
despatched an officer to reproach Constantius with the weakness of his 
reign, and to insult him by the promise of a yiardon if he would instantly 
abdicate the purple. I'hat he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and the protection of an avenging Deity,” w'as the only answer which 
honour permitted the emperor to return. Put he was so .sensible of the 
difficulties of his situation, that he no longer dared to retaliate the in¬ 
dignity which had been offered to his representative. The negotiation 
of Philip was not, however, ineffectual, since he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable 
body of cavalry a few days before the battle of Mursa. 

The city of Mursa. or Essek, celebrated in modern times for a bridge 
of boats, five miles in length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent 
morasses,has been always considered as a place of importance in the 
wars of Hungary. Magnentius, directing his march toward.s Mursa, set 
fire to the gates, and. by a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls 
of the town. The vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; 
the approach of Constantius left him no time to continue the operation? 
of the siege; and the emperor soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of troops which had taken post 
in an adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 

'‘This remarkable bridge, which is flanked with tovers and suppt^rted on 
large wooden piles, was constructed, a.d. 1566, by Sultan Solimatj. in facilitate 
the march of his armies into Hungary. S« Browne's Travels, and Pusching’f 
* System of Geograohy, vol. it. p. 90. 
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naked and level plain: on this ground the army of Conslantius formed, 
with the Drave on their right; while their left, either from the nature of 
their disposition, or from the superiority of their cavalry, extended far 
beyond the right flank of Magnentius.'"’’ The troops on both sides re¬ 
mained under arms in anxious expectation during the greatest part of 
the morning; and the son of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by 
an eloquent speech, retired into a church at sf)mc distance from the field 
of battle, and committed to his generals the conduct of this decisive 
day.”*' 'I'hey deserved his confidence by the valour and military skill 
which they exerted. They wisely began the action upon the left; and 
advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly 
wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to 
resist the im[x?tuosity of their charge. But the Romans of the West 
soon rallied by the habits of discipline; and the barbarians of Germany 
supported the renown of their national bravery. The engagement soon 
became general; was maintained with various and singular turns of for¬ 
tune; and scarcely ended with the darkness of the night. Ihe signal 
victory which Conslantius (»btained is attributed to the arms of his 
cavalry. His cuirassiers are described as so many massy statues of steel, 
glittering with their scaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous 
lances the firm array of the Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave 
way, the lighter and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword 
in hand into the intervals and completed the di.sorder. In the meanwhile, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed almost naked to the dex¬ 
terity of the Oriental archers: and whole troops of those barbarians 
were urged by anguish and despair to precipitate themselves into the 
broad and rapid stream of the Drave.*** The number of the slain was 
computed at fifty-four thousand men, and the slaughter of the con¬ 
querors was more considerable than that of the vanquished;’''' a circum- 

*“This position, and the stihscuuenl evolutions, arc clearly, tliough c('nciscly, 
dc.'icribcd b}' Julian, Orat. i. p. 36. 

"“Sulpiciu'^ Severus. 1 . u. p 405 fed. I.ugd. Bat. U >}/1 The emperor passed 
the day m prayer with Valcns. the Anan lusliop oJ \lurs.i, ''.lio gamed his 
confidence by announcing the .success of the liattle M de Tillemont (Hist, 
des Bmipcreurs, tom. iv p iiio) very properly rcmarl s the silence of Julian 
with regard to the personal prowess of C'oiistantiu.s in ihe battle of Mursu. 
The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to the most positive and authentic 
evidence. 

"Julian. Orat 1 p. 36. 37; and Orat. ii. p. 59. 60 Zonaras. tom ii 1 xliii. 
(c- 8| p. 17. Zosimus, 1 . ii. (c. 49-52] p. 130-133. Tlie last of these celebrates 
the dc-xteritv of the archer Menclaus, who could discharge three arrows at 
tlie same time: an advantage wdiich. according to his apprelicnsion of military 
affairs, materially contributed to the Mctory of Constantius. 

“According to Zonaras { 1 . c.]. Constantius. out of To.ooo men, lost 30.0(X). 
and Magnentms lost 24,000 out of 36.000 The other articles of this account 
seem probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant’s army must ha\ 
been mistaken, either by the author or his transcrilier.s. Magnentms i..':'l 
collected the whole force of the West, Romans and barbarians info (>nc 
formidable body, which cannot fairly be estimated at less than loo.fxx^ tren. 
Julian Orat. i. p. 34, 35 - 
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Stance which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and justifies the 
observation of an ancient wTiter, that the forces of the empire were 
consumed in the fatal battle of Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, 
sufficient to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs to the plory 
of Rome.'''* Xotwithstandinn the invectives of a scTvile orati r. there i? 
net the least reason to believe that the tyrant descried his t'wn standard 
10 the bepinning of the engagement. He seems to have displayed the 
irtues of a general and of a soldier till the day was irreco\'erah]y lo.sl, 
vp.d his camp in the iwsscssion (*f the enemy. Magnentius then con¬ 
sulted his safety, and. throwing away the Imperial orn.anienls, escapeu 
with some difficulty from the pursuit of the light horse, wh(» incessantly 
fiillov.ed his rapid ilight from the banks of the Drave to tlie foot of tht; 
Julian .'\]ps.‘'" 

'I he approach of ^\i^^er supplied the indolence of ('onstantius with 
^j.ecious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the war till tlte ensuing 
.spring. Magnenlius had fixed his residence in the city of .\quileia, and 
niawed a seeming resolution to dispute the passage of the mountains and 
n( raises which fortified thecoi'.fiiiesof the Venetian provip<e. I'he sur- 
['iisal of a castle in the Alps by the .secret march of the Im;)erialists could 
^ arcely ha\e determined him to relinquish the |)ossession of Italy, if 
t’-.e inclinations of the jieoj.lc had sui)lK>rted the cauK* of their tyrant.'" 
]U;t the memory of the cruellies exercised by his ministers, after the un¬ 
successful revolt of Nejxilian, had left a deep impression of horror and 
resentment on the minds of the Roman'^. Hint rash youth, the son of 
the princess hlutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen with 
i: dignation the scejitrc of the West usurped by a perfidious barbarian. 
Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, he overpowered iht 
feeble guard of the domestic tranquillity of Rome, re'cived the homage 
(if the senate, and, assuming the title of Augustus, precariously reigned 
during a tumult of twenty-eight days. The march of some regular forces 
put an end to his ambitious hopes; the rebellion was e::tingu!.shcd in 
the blood of Xepotian, of his mother Eutropia. and of his adherents, and 
the proscription was extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance 

"Mngentes K. I vires ca dmncationc consumptae sunt, ad <ju.u]ihct bi-lla 
externa id<>nca.-, qux multum tnumphonim possent seciirUati«pH- conierre. 
Kutropius, X. 13 {6}. The younger Victor expresses hnnscit to the .same 
cfTect. 

** 0 n this occasion we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of Zosimus 
and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian The younger \ irtor jiaint.s 
the character of Magnentnis in a singular light “Sermoms un-r. animi 
turmidi, el immodice timidus; artifex tamcn ad occultamlam audacia specie 
formidmem.” (Epit. c. 4.1 1 E it most likely that in the battle of Mursa 
his behaviour was governed by nature or by art? I should incline frir the 
lattc" . ^ 

“Julian. Oral i. p. 3S, 39 - I" that place, however, as well as in Oration 
ii. p. 07 , he insinuates the (fencral disposition o! the senate, the people, and 
•I’e soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor. 
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with the name and family of Constantine.®* But as soon as Constantius, 
after the battle of Mursa, became master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, 
a band of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet in some harbour 
of the Adriatic, sou|?ht protection and revenge in his victorious camp. 
By their secret intelligence with their countrymen. Rome and the Italian 
cities were persuaded to display the banners of Constantius on their 
walls. The grateful veterans, enriched by the liberality of the father, 
signalised their gratitude and loyalty to the son. The cavalry, the 
legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance to 
Constantius; and the usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was 
compelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, to retire beyond the 
Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The detachments, however, which were 
ordered either to press or to intercept the flight of Magnentius. con¬ 
ducted thcniseU'es with the usual imprudence of success; and allowed 
him, in the plains of Pavia, an opix>rtunity of turning on his pursuers, 
and gratih’iiig h^.^ dospoir by the carnage of a u.seless victory.-'■ 

The pride of .Magnentius was reduced, by repeated misfortunes, to 
sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. He first despatched a senator, in 
whose abilities he confided, and afterwards several bishops, whose holy 
character might obtain a more favourable audience, with the offer of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his 
life to the services of the emperor. But Constantius. though he granted 
fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who abandoned the stand¬ 
ard of rebellion,®' avowed his inflexible resolution lo inflict a just punish¬ 
ment on the crimes of an assassin whom he prepared to overwhelm on 
every side by the effort of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet ac¬ 
quired the easy possession of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering 
faith of the Moorish nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced tow’ards Lyons, the last and fatal 
station of Magnentius."-’ The temper of the tyrant, which was never in¬ 
clined to clemency, was urged by distrea to exercise e\-ery act of oppres¬ 
sion which could extort an immediate supply from the cities of Gaul."" 

"The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable condition 
of Rome; “Cujus slolidum ingenium adco P, R. patriliusquc exitio fuit, 
uti passim domus, fora, vi*. templaquc, cruore, cadavenbusque opplerentur. 
bustorum mode.” [I)c Caesar, c. 42.] Athanasius {tom. i p. 677) deplores 
the fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian (Orat. ii j). 58) execrates 
the cruelty of Marccihnus. the implacable enemy of the house of Constantine. 

"Zosim. 1 . ii. \c. 53 l P 133 - Victor in Epitome [c. 42]. The panegyrist', 
of Constantius, with their usual candour, forget to mention titis accidental 
defeat. 

**Zonaras, tom, ii. 1 . xhi. {c. 8] p. 17. Julian, in se\eral places of the two 
orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

"Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 53J p. 133. Julian. Orat i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. 

"Ammian. xv. 6. Zosim. I. ii. (c. 53} p. 133 - Julian, who (Orat. i. p. 40) 
inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant’s despair, mentions (Orat. i. 
D. 34) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by his necessities, or by 
his avarice. His subiects were a>mpelled to purchase the Imperial demesnes; 
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Their patience was at length exhausted; and Treves, the scat of 
Prstorian government, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting her gates 
against Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the rank of 
either Caesar or of Augustus.®’ From Treves, Decentius was obliged to 
retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded by an army of Crermans, 
whom the pernicious arts of ConstaniiiLs had introduced into the civil 
dissensions of Rome."'* In the meantime the Imperial troops forced the 
passages of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleu* 
cus irrevocably fixed the title of rel)els on the party of l\lagncntius.*® 
He was unable to bring another army into the field; the fidelity of his 
guards was corrupted; and when he appeared in public to animate them 
by his exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout of “Long 
live the emperor ConsUntiusl ” The tyrant, who perceived that they 
were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious criminal, prevented their design by falling on his 
sword;’"" a death more easy and more honourable than he c<nild hope 
to obtain from the hands of an enemy whose revenge would have been 
coloured with the specious pretence of justice and fraternal piety. The 
example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on 
the news of his brother s death. The author of the conspiracy, Marcel- 
linus, had long since disappeared in the battle of Mursa,"” and the 
public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the surviving 
leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A severe inquisition was 
extended over all who, either from choice or from rom]Hil.sinn, had been 
involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, siirnamed Catena from hi.s 
superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent to explore the 
latent remains of the conspiracy in the remote province of Britain. The 
honest indignation expressed by Martin, vice-prjcfcct of the island, was 

a doubtful and dangerous .spccjcs of property, whuh, in rase of a revolution, 
might be imputed to them a.s a trca.sonablc usurpation. 

The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the two Augusti. and 
of the Caesar The Cxsar was another brother named Dcsiderius. See 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 757 

“"Julian. Oral. 1. p. 40 11. p. 74; with Spanheim, p. 26.^ His Commentary 
illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mons Scicuci was a small place 
in the Cottian .Alps, a few miles distant from V'apincum. or Gap, an ejuscopal 
city of Dauphine. See d'.AnvilIe, Notice dc la Gaule, p. 464; and Longucrue, 
Description de la France, p. 327. 

** Zosimus. 1 . ii. [c. 53I p. 134. Liban. Orat. x, p. 268, 269. The latter most 
vehemently arraigns this cruel and selfish policy of Constantius. 

Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 53] p. 134. Socrates, 1 , ii. c. .12. 
Sozomen, I. iv. c. 7. The younger Victor descrit^s his death with some horrid 
circumstances; Transfosso latere, ut erat vasti corporis, vuincre naribusque 
et ore cruorem effundens, exspiravit. fEpit. c. 42.] If we can give credit 
to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he expired, had the pleasure of murdering 
with his own hands his mother and his brother Dcsiderius. 

“‘Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58, 59) seems at a loss to determine whether he in¬ 
flicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether he was drowned in 
the Drave, or whether he was carried by the avenging daemons from the 
field of battle to his destined place of etental torturei. 
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interpreted as an evidence of his own guiit; and the governor was urged 
to the necessity of turning against his breast the sword with which he 
had been provoked to wound the Imperial minister. The most innocent 
subjects of the West were exposed to e.xile and confiscation, to death 
and torture: and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Constantius 
was inaccessible to raercy.’“- 


CH.APTER XIX (351-360 A.D.) 


Coiisln^itius Mtlr l.mpcror — Eln'atitm and Ikalli <</ Danger anti Ele¬ 

vation of Julian—Sarmatiaii and Persian iVars—Vietories of Julian in 
iiaul 

The divided provinces of the empire were again united by the victory 
of Conslanlius; but as that feeble prince was destitute of personal merit 
either in peace or war; as he feared his generals, and distrusted his min¬ 
isters; the triumph of his arms served only to establish the reign of the 
cmuchs over the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient pro¬ 
duction of Oriental jealousy and despotism,' were introduced into Greece 
and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.- Their progress was 
rapid; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been ab¬ 
horred, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,'^ were gradually 
admitted into the families of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors 
themselves.' Restrained by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva,'' 

^“‘Ammian. xiv. 5, xxi. 16. 

^Anuiuaniis (1 xiv. c. 0 ) imputes the first practice of castration to the 
cruel ingenuity of Seniiramis, who is siipposeil to have reigiied above nine¬ 
teen huniirecj years before Qirist. The use of eunuchs is of high antiquity, 
iHJth in Asia and Egypt. They arc mentioned in the law of Moses, Deuteron. 
xxiii. I. See Goguct, OriKmc.s <lcs I^ix. etc, I’art i. 1 . i. c. .t. 

’ Eunuchum dixti velle t€, 

Quia solae utuntur hi.s rcginie—- 

Terent. Eunuch act. i. scene 2, 

This play is translated from Menander, and the original mu.st have appeared 
Soon after the eastern conquests of .Me.xander 

* Miles . . . spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest. 

Horat Carm. v. p |Epod. ix, 13], and Dacier ad loc. 

By the word apado the Romans very forcibly expre.ssed their abhorrence 
of this mutilated condition. The Greek appellation of eunuclis, which in¬ 
sensibly prevailed, had a milder sound and a more ambiguous sense. 

* W'e need only mention Posides. a freedman and eunuch of Claudius, in 
W'hose favour the emperor prostituted some of the more honourable rewards 
of military valour, bee Sueton. in Claudio, c. 28. Posides employed a great 
part of his wealth in building. 

Ut spado vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides. 

Juvenal. Sat. xiv. [pi.j 

* Castrari mares vetuit Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion Cassius, L 
Ixvii. [c. a] p. iioi; 1. Ixviii. [c. aj p. 1119. 
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cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble station by 
the prudence of Constantine,® they multiplied in the palaces of his de* 
generate sees, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, and at length the 
direction, of the secret councils of Constanlius. I'he aversion and con¬ 
tempt which mankind has so uniformly entertained for that imjxrfect 
species aj)pears to have degraded their character, and to ha\’e rendered 
them almost as incapable as they wen* supposed to be conceiving any 
generous sentiment, nr of performing any worthy action.* ihit the eu¬ 
nuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue: and they alter¬ 
nately governed the mind of Constanlius by his fears, his indolenee. and 
his \aniiy.'' Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair aj>|K*arance 
of public prosj^erity, he supinely permitted them to inlei-cept the 
complaints of the injured provinces: to accumulate immense treasures 
by the sale of justice and of honours; to disiiracc the most important 
dignities by the promotion of those who had purchased at their hands 
the powers of oppression; ^ and to gratify their resentment again.st the 
few independent spiiits who arrogantly refuserl to solicit the protection 
of slaves. Of these slaves the most distinguished was the chamtierlain 
Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and the palace with such absolute 
sway, that Constanlius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial his¬ 
torian. possessed .some credit with this haughty favourite."'’ by his 

*'J lKrc 5S a in the Augustan Hotnry, ji i.t7. in \\liicli Lainpridin.';, 

%shilst !u' praf^t'-v AIf\an(kT Smcriis an«l Constantine lor rcsirainuiK the 
Ijraniiy o! liu* eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs whuii they oaasutucd in other 
reigns Hue accedit, quod euiimhos ner in consilns nee in nnnisierns iialmit; 
cjui S(j!i prHiCipe> pirdunt, duin eus more gentium aut regnni Per-'aruni volnnt 
vi\ere, qin a jiopulo ctiam aniicissinunn semovent; qin niternnntn sunt, alnul 
(juani respondeiur {sa-pej. referentes; claudcntes principem smnn, et agentes 
ante ornnia ne quid sciat jl^mpr Alex Se\ c C>6 | 

' XciK)j)ii<>n ((.3r(>i).Tdia. 1 \n I5 § (>o| p 540) has siaP-d tlie specious 
reasons uhich engaged Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard of eunuchs. 
He had observed in animals, that, although the praitice of castration might 
tame their ungcncrnahle tiercencss. it did not dimmish ihcir strength or 
sjiint; and he pcr.«uadcd himself that those who were .separated from the 
rest t'l human kind v\ould he more firmly attached to the iierson of tlieir 
benefaetor. but a long experience has contradicted the judginenl of Cyrus. 
Some particular in.slanccs may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fuielity. 
their valour, and their abilities; hut if we examine the general history of 
i’ersia, India, and China, we .shall find that the power of the eunurhs ha_ 
uniformly marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

‘See Ammianus Marcelhnus. 1 xxi. c. 16; 1 . xxii c. 4. The whole tenor 
of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives of Mamertinus, of 
Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted the vices of the court 
of Constantius. 

* Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choosing the 
governors of the provinces and the generals of the army, and concludes his 
history with a very bold observation, as it i.s much more dangerous under a 
iecble reign to attack the ministers than the master him,self. ” Uti verum 
absolvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso clarius, ita apparitorum plcrisque magis 
atrox nihil." [De Csesar. c. 42.} 

“Apud quern (si verc dici debeat) multum Constantius potuit. Ammian. 
L xviiL c 
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artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the condern* 
nation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new crime to the 
long list of unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the house 
of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, were saved 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the lat¬ 
ter about six, years of age; and, as the eldest was thought to be of a 
sickly constitution, they obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life from the affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible 
that the execution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruelty.’’ Different cities 
of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the places of their exile and edu¬ 
cation; but as soon as their growing years excited the jealousy of the 
emperor, he judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths 
in the strong castle of Macellum, near Casarea. The treatment which 
they experienced during a six years’ confinement w’as partly such as 
they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such as they 
might dread from a suspicious tyrant.’* Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia; the situation was 
pleasant, the building stately, the enclosure spacious. They pursued 
their studies, and practised their exercises, under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters; and the numerous household appointed to attend, or 
rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy of the 
dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise to themselves that 
they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety; secluded from 
the society of all whom they could trust or esteem, and condemned to 
pass their melancholy hours in the company of slaves devoted to the 
commands of a tyrant who had already injured them beyond the hope 
of reconciliation. At length, however, the emergencies of the state com¬ 
pelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to invest Gallus, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, with the title of Caesar, and to cement this political 
connection by his marriage with the princess Constantina. After a for¬ 
mal interview, in which the two princes mutually engaged their faith 
never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each other, they repaired 
without delay to their respective stations. Constantius continued his 

“ Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. go) reproaches the apostate with his 
ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had contributed to save 
his life; and we learn, though from a less respectable authority (Tillcmont, 
Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916), that Julian was concealed in the sanctu¬ 
ary of a church. 

[Gallus and Julian were not sons of the same mother: their father. Julius 
Constantius, had had Gallus by his 6rst wife, named Gaila; Julian was the 
son of Basilina, whom he had espoused in a second marriage.— 0 . S.| 

“The most authentic account of the education and adventures of Julian 
is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself addressed to the 
senate and people of Athens. Ubanius (Orat. Parcnlalis), on the side of the 
Pagans, and Socrates (1 iii. c. i). on that of the Christians, have preserved 
several interesting circumstancea. 
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march towards the West, and Callus fixed his residence at Antioch; 
from whence, w'ith a delegated authority, he administered the five great 
dioceses of the eastern priefecture.’’’ In this fortunate change, the new 
C'aesar was not unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the hon¬ 
ours of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an 
ample patrimony.^* 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Callus, and even 
Julian himself, though he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his 
brother, are obliged to confess that the Ca*sar was incapable of reigning. 
'I'ransporled from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor 
application, nor docility to compensate for the want of knowledge and 
experience. A temper naturally morose and violent, instea<i (T being 
(orrcctcd. was soured by solitude and adversity; the remembrance of 
what he had endured disposed him to retaliation rather than to sym- 
jiathy; and the ungoverned sallies of his rage were often fatal to those 
who approached his person, or were subject to his jxiwer.'^' Conslan- 
lina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, but as one of the infernal 
furies tormented with an insatiate thirst of human blood.’® Instead oi 
employing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence and 
humanity, she exas{)erated the fierce passions of her husband; and as 
she retained the vanity, though she had renounced the gentleness of her 
.sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent i>rice for the murder 
of an innocent and virtuous nobleman.'■ The cruelty of Callus was 
sometimes displayed in the undissembled violence of popular or military 
executions: and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law and the 
forms of judicial proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, and the 
palaces of public resort, were besieged by spi^ and informers; and the 

“l-'or the promotion of Callus see Ifiatius, Zosimus. and the two Victors 
.According to Phdostorgius (1 iv c i), Thcophilus. an Arian bishop, was 
tile witness, and, as it were, the guarantee of this .solemn enKagement. He 
supported tliat character with generous firmness; but M de Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empcrcurs, tom. iv p. 1120) thinks it very improbable that a heretic should 
have po.sscssed such virtue. 

“Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constantinople, but 
the reputation which he acquired soon excited ibe jealousy of Constantius; 
and the young prince was advised to withdraw himself to the less conspicuous 
scenes of Bithynia and Ionia. 

“Sec Julian ad S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius Victor. 
Eutropius, X. 14 [7I. I shall copy the words of Eutropius, who wrote his 
abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Callus, when there was 
no longer any motive either to flatter or to depreciate his character. “ Muitis 
incivilibus gestis Callus Csesar . . . vir natura ferus ct ad tyrannidem pronior, 
si suo jure imperare heuisset.” 

“ Megxra quzdam mortalis, inflammatrix ssvientis assidua, humani cruoris 
avida, etc. Ammian. ilarcelhn. I xiv. c. i. The sincerity of Ammianus would 
not suffer him to misrepresent facts or characters, but his love of ambitious 
ornaments frequently betrayed him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

“His name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime was a refusal 
to gratify the desires of his mother'in-law; who solicited his death, bccauae 
she had been disappointed of his love. Ammian. I. xiv. c. i. 
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Cansar himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde¬ 
scended to assume that odious character. Every apartment of the palace 
was adorned with the instruments of death and torture, and a general 
consternation was diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince of 
the East, as if he had been conscious how much he had to fear, and how 
little he deserved to reign, selected for the objects of his resentment 
the provincials accused of some imaginary treason, and his own cour¬ 
tiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, by their secret 
correspondence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But he 
forgot that he was depriving himself of his only support, the affection 
of the people; whilst he furnished the malice of his enemies with the 
arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of exact¬ 
ing the forfeit of his purple and of his life.'-' 

.As long as the ci\il war suspended the fate of the Roman world, Con¬ 
stantius di-sscmiiled his knowfedge of the weak and cruel administration 
to which his choice had subjected the East; and the disnivery of some 
assassins secretly despalclied to .Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was 
employed to convince the public that the emperor and the Ca-sar were 
united liy the same interest, and pursued by the same enemies.” But 
when the victory was decided in favour of Constantius, liis dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every circumstance 
of his conduct was severely and suspiciously examined, and it was 
privately resolvcrl either to deprive Callus of the purple, or at least to 
remove him from the indolent luxury of .Asia to the hardships 
and dangers of a German war. The death of Theophilus. consular of 
the province of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by 
the people of Antioch, with the connivance and almost at the instigation 
of Callus, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton cruelty, but 
as a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two 
ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the Oriental praefect, and Mon- 
tius, quarstor of the palace, were empowered by a special commission to 
visit and reform the state of the East. They were instructed to behave 
towards Callus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest arts 
of persuasion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of his brother 
and colleague. The rashness of the prefect disappointed these prudent 
measures, and hastenerl his own ruin as well as that of his enemy. On 
his arrival at Antioch. Domitian passed disdainfully before the gates of 
the palace; and, alleging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued 
several days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 

“See in .Ammianu.5 ( 1 . xiv. c. l. 7) a very ample detail of the cruelties of 
Gallu.s. His brother Julian (p 27Jt insinuates that a secret conspiracy had 
been formed against him; and Zosimus names ( 1 . ii. (c. 55] p, 135) the persons 
engaged in it: a minister of considerable rank, and two obscure agents, who 
were resolved to make their fortune. 

"Zonaras, I. xiii. [c. 8) tom. ii. p. 17. 18. The assassins had seduced a 
great number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and revealed 
by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 
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which he transmitted to the Imperial court, '^elding at length to the 
pressing solicitations of Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his 
seat in council; but his first step was to signify a concise and haughty 
mandate, importing that the Ctesar should immediately repair to Italy, 
and threatening that he himself would punish his delay or hesitation by 
suspending the usual allowance of his household. The nephew and 
daughter of Constantine, w'ho could ill brcKjk the imscjlcnce of a subject, 
expressed their resentment by instantly delivering Domitian to the cus¬ 
tody of a guard. The quarrel still admitted of scjme terms of accom¬ 
modation. They were rendered impracticable by the imj)rudent be¬ 
haviour of Montius, a statesman whose art and experience were fre¬ 
quently betraj’cd by the levity of his disposition.”” The quistor re- 
j^roached Gallus, in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely 
authorised to remove a municipal magistrate should presume to im¬ 
prison a PrEforian prefect; convoked a meeting of the civil and military 
officers, and required them, in the name of their sovereign, (o defend 
the ]>erson and dignity of his representatives. By this rash declaration 
of war the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace the 
most desperate counsels. He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
ass(‘mblcd the po{)uIace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the 
care of his safety and revenge. His commands were too fatally obeyed. 
They rudely seized the prefect and the quastor, and, tying their legs to¬ 
gether with ropes, they dragged them through the streets of the city, 
inilicled a thousand insults and a thousand wounds on these unhappy 
victims, and at last precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into 
the stream of the Orontes.-' 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of Gallus, it 
was only in a field of battle that he could assert his innocence with any 
hope of success. But the mind of that prince was formed of an equal 
mixture of violence and weakness. Instead of assuming the title of 
Augustus, instead of employing in his defence the troops and treasures 
of the East, he suffered himself to be deceived by the affected tran¬ 
quillity of Constantius, who, leaving him the vain pageantry of a court, 
imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, the 
slow and safer arts of dissimulation were practised with success. The 
frequent and pressing epistles of Constantius were filled with profes- 

* In the present text of Ammianus [xiv, 7] we read Asper, quidem, sed ad 
Icnitotcm propensior; which iornis a sentence of contradictory nonsense. 
With the aid of an old manuscript, Valcsius has rectified the first of these 
corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the substitution of the word 
va/fr. If w'e venture to change lcnitatem into levitatem. this alteration of a 
single letter will render the whole passage clear and consistent. 

" Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints from 
various sources, we now enter into the full stream of the history of Ammianus, 
and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chapters of his fourteenth book. 
Philostorgius, however ( 1 . iii. c aS), though partial to Gallus, should not 
be entirely overlooked. 
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sions of confidence and friendship, exhorting the Cssar to discharge 
the duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a part of the 
public cares, and to assist the West by his presence, his counsels, and his 
arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Callus had reason to fear and 
to distrust. But he had neglected the opportunities of flight and of re¬ 
sistance; he was seduced by the flattering assurances of the tribune 
Scudilo, who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the 
most artful insinuation; and he depended on the credit of his wife Con- 
stamina till the unseasonable death of that princess completed the ruin 
in which he had been involved by her impetuous passions." 

After a long delay the reluctant CjEsar set forwards on his journey to 
the Imperial court. Fr(»m Antioch to Hadrianople he traversed the 
wide extent of his dominions with a numerous and stately train; and, as 
he laboured to conceal his apprehensions from the world, and perhaps 
from himself, he entertained the people of Constantinople with an exhi¬ 
bition of the games of the circus. The progress of the journey might, 
however, have warned him of the impending danger. In all the princ¬ 
ipal cities he was met by ministers of confidence, commissioned to seize 
the offices of government, to observe his motions, and to prevent the 
hasty sallies of his despair. The j)ers(ms despatched to secure the 
provinces which he left behind passed him with cold salutations or 
affected disdain; and the troops whose station lay along the public road 
were studiously removed on his approach, lest they might be tempted 
to offer their swords for the .service of a civil war."' After Callus had 
been permitted to repose himself a few days at Hadrianople he received 
a mandate, expressed in the most haughty and absolute style, that his 
splendid retinue should halt in that city, W'hile the ('a?sar himself, with 
only ten post-carriages, should hasten to the Imperial residence at 
Milan. In this rapid journey the profound respect which was due to 
the brother and colleague of Constantins was insensibly changed into 
rude familiarity; and Callus, who discovered in the countenances of the 
attendants that they already considered themselves as his guards, and 
might soon be employed as his executioners, began to accuse his fatal 
rawness, and to recollect with terror and remorse the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto been 
preserv^ was laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was conducted to 
a palace in the suburbs, where the genera! Barbatio, with a select band 
of soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity nor corrupted by re- 

" She had preceded her husl}and, but died of a fever on the road, at a 
little place in Bithynia called Coenum Gallicanum. 

* The Thetwan legions, which were tlien quartered at Hadrianople, sent a 
deputation to Gallas. with a tender of their .services. Ammian. 1 . xiv. c. ii. 
The Notitia (s. 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb.) mentions three several legions which bore 
the name of Thcbaean. The zeal of M de Voltaire to destroy a despicable 
though celebrated legend has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny 
the existence of a Thcbaean legion in the Roman armies. See CEuvres de 
Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 414. quarto edition. 
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wards, expected the arrival of his illustrious victim. In the close of the 
evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of Cjcsar, 
and hurried away to Pola, in Istria, a sequestered prison, which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which he 
was soon increased by the appearance of his implacable enemy the 
eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the administialkm of the East, 
The Ctesar sunk under the weight id shame rir.d guilt, amfossed all the 
criminal actions and all the treasonable designs with which be was 
charged; and, by imputing them to the advice (if his wife, exasperated 
the indignation of Con.siantiu.', who reviewed with pauial prejudice the 
minutes of the examination. '1 he empeior was easily convinced that his 
own safety was inconipatiide with iho liic of las coasin: tlie sentence of 
death was signed, despatchid, and txcat.ed. and the nephew of Con¬ 
stantine, with his hands ti*.d behiiid hi'' back, was beheaded in j'lrison, 
like the vilest malefactor.** Those who are inclined to palliate the 
cruelties of (’onstantius a'-'crl that lie soon relenlerl, and endea\-oured 
to recall the liloody mandate; but that the second messenger, intrusted 
With the reprieve, was detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the un¬ 
forgiving temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to their em¬ 
pire the wealiii}' provinces of the East.''’ 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone surviveri of all the numer¬ 
ous posterity of Consianiius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal birth 
involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. From his retirement in the 
happy country of Ionia he was conveyed, under a strong guard, to the 
court of Milan, where he languished above seven months in the con- 
icnuiLi apprehension of suffering the same ignominious death which 
was daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends and adher- 
(.f his persecuted family. His looks, his gestures, his silence, 
were scrutinised with malignant curiosity, and he was perpetually 
assaulted by enemies whom he had never offended, and by arts to 
which he was a stranger.**’’ But in the school of adversity Julian in¬ 
sensibly acquired the virtues of firmness and discretion. He defended 
his honour, as wcU as his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort some declaration of his sentiments; 

“See iho complete narrative of the journey and death of Gallus in Am- 
mianus, 1 . xiv. c. il. Julian complains that his brother was put to death 
without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, the cruel revenge 
which he had inflicted on his enemies; but seems at last to acknowledge that 
he might justly have been deprived of the purple. 

Philostorgms, 1 . iv. c- i. Zonaras, 1 . xiii. |c. 9] tom. ii. p. 19. But the 
former was partial tow'ards an Arian monarch, and the latter transcribed, 
without choice or criticism, whatever he found in the writings of the ancients. 

"See Ammianus Marcellin. I. xv. t i, 3, 8. Julian himseif. in his epistle 
to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his own danger 
and of his sentiments. He shows, however, a tcndfcncy to exaggerate his 
sufferings, by insinuating, though in obscure terms, that they lasted above 
a year; a period which cannot be recondled with the truth of chronology. 
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and whilst be cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobJy 
disdained to flatter the tyrant by any seeming approbation of his 
brother’s murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliv- 
etance to the protection of the gods, who had exempted his innocence 
from the sentence of destruction pronounced by their Justice against the 
impious house of Constantine.-* As the most effectual instrument of 
their providence, he gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous 
friendship of the empress Eusebia,-** a woman of beauty and merit, who, 
by the ascendant which she had gained over the mind of her husband, 
counterbalanced in some measure the powerful conspiracy of the 
eunuchs. By the intercession of his patroness Julian was admitted into 
the Imperial presence: he pleaded his cause with a decent freedom; 
he was heard W'ith favour; and, notwithstanding the efforts of his 
enemies, who urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailwl in the council. But 
the effects of a second interview were dreaded by the eunuchs; and 
Julian was advised to withdraw for a while into the neighbourhood of 
Milan, till the emperor thought proper to assign the city of Athens for 
the place of his honourable exile. As he had discovered from his earliest 
youth a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, 
the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an 
order so agreeable to his wishes. Far from the tumult of arms and 
the treachery of courts, he spent six months amidst the groves of the 
Academy, in a free intercourse with the philosophers of the age, who 
studied to cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to inflame 
the devotion of their royal pupil. Their labours were not unsuccessful; 
and Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that lender regard which 
seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind from the recollection of the place 
where it has discovered and exercised its growing powers. I'he gentle¬ 
ness and affability of manners which his temper suggested and his 
situation imposed, insensibly engaged the affections of the strangers, as 
well as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of his fellow-students 
might perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye of prejudice and 
aversion; but Julian established in the schools of Athens a general 
prepossession in favour of his virtues and talents, which was soon 
diffused over the Roman world.-^ 

"Julian has worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family of ConsUntine 
into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and agreeably related. 
It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, from u hence it has been de¬ 
tached and translated by the Abbe de la Bletcrie, Vie de jovien, tom. ii. p. 
385-408. 

“She was a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, of a noble family, and 
the daughter as well as sister of consuls. Her marriage with the emperor 
may be placed in the year 352. In a divided age the historians of all parties 
agree in her praises. See their testimonies collected by Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empcrcurs, tom. iv. p. 750-754. 

* Libanius and Gregory Nazianzen have exhausted the arts as well as the 
powers of their eloquence to represent Julian as the first of heroes, or the 
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Whilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, 
resolute to achieve the generous design which she had undertaken, was 
not unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death of the late Casar 
had left Constantius invested with the sole command, and oppressed by 
the accumulated weight, of a mighty empire. Before the wounds of 
civil discord could be healed, the provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians. I'he Sarmalians no longer respected the 
l)arrlcr of tite Danube. The impunity of rapine had increased the 
bf)ldness and numbers of the wild Isaurians; those robbers descended 
from their craggy mountains to ravage the adjacent country, and had 
even presumed, though without success, to besiege the important city 
of Seleucia, which was defended by a garrison of three Roman legions. 
Above ail, the J’ersian monarch, elated by victory, again threatened 
the peace of .Asia; and the presence of the emperor was indispensably 
required both in the W'esl and in the liast. For the first time C'on- 
staiitius sincerely acknowledged that his single strength was unequal 
to such an extent of care and of dominion.''** Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, wliich assured him that his all-powerful virtue and celestial 
fortune would still continue to triumph over every obstacle, he listened 
with complacency to the advice of Kusebia, which gratified his indo¬ 
lence, without offending his supicious jiride. As she perceived that 
the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the emperors mind, she artfully 
turned his attention to the opposite characters of the two brothers, 
which from their infancy had been compared to those of Domitian and 
of Titus.'*^ She accustomed her husband to consider Julian as a youth 
of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose allegiance and gratitude 
might be secured b\- the gift of the purple, and who was qualified 
to fill with honour a subordinate station, without aspiring to dispute 
the commands or to shade the glories of his sovereign and benefactor, 
After an obstinate though secret struggle, the opposition of the favouritfi 
eunuchs submitted to the ascendancy of the empress; and it was 
resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sister 
of Constantius, should I>e appointed, with the title of Cssar, to reign 
over the countries beyond the Alps."' 

Although the order which recalled him to court was probably 

worst of tyrants. Gregory was liis fellow-student at Athens; and the symp¬ 
toms, whjcli he so tragically describes, of the future w'lckedness of the ajiostatc, 
amount only t.' some liodily imjXTiections, and to Sfiine jieiiiliarities in his 
speech and manner. He piotcsts, however, that he then foresaw and foretold 
the calamities of tlie church and state (Greg. Nazianzen, Drat. iv. p. 121, 122). 

Succumbere tot ncccssitatibus tamquc crebns unum se, quod nunquam 
fecerat, apertc demonstrans. Animian. I. xv. c, 8. He then expresses, in their 
own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiers. 

“Tantum a temperatis moribus Juhani diffcrcns fratris quantum inter 
Vespasiani fihos fuit, Domitianum ct Titum. Ammian, 1 . xiv. c. 11. The 
circumstances and education of the two brothers were so nearly the same as 
to afford a strong example of the innate difference of characters. 

"Ammianus. 1 . xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1 , in. [/*. 2] p. 137, 138. 
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accompanied by some intimation of his approaching greatness he 
appeals to the people of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled 
sorrow, when he was reluctantly tom away from his beloved retire¬ 
ment/'" He trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his virtue; 
and his sole confidence was derived from the persuasion that Minerva 
inspired all his actions, and that he was protected by an invisible guard 
of angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed from the Sun and 
Moon. He approached with horror the palace of Milan; nor could 
the ingenuous youth conceal his indignation when he found himself 
accosted with false and servile respect by the assassins of his family. 
Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her benevolent schemes, embraced 
him with the tenderness of a sister, and endeavoured, by the most 
soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors and reconcile him to his fortune. 
But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and his awkward demeanor 
when he first exchanged the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the 
military habit of a Roman prince, amused during a few days the 
levity of the Imperial court.-'^ 

'J'he ern{>er(>rs of the age of Constantine no longer deigned to consult 
with the senate in the choice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the consent of the army. On 
this solemn occasion the guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighborhood of Milan, appeared under arms; and Con* 
stanlius ascended his lolly tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin 
Julian, who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth year of his 
age."’ In a studied si)ee(-h, conceived and delivered with dignity, the 
emperor represented the \arious dangers which threatened the jirosperity 
of the republic, (he n(‘ce^sity of naming a Oesar for the administration 
of the West, and his owm intention, if it was agreeable to their wishes, 
of rewarding with the honours of the purple the promising virtues of 
the nephew of Constantine. The approbation of the soldiers was 
testified by a respectful murmur: they gazed on the manly countenance 
of Julian, and observed with pleasure that the fire which sparkled in 
his eyes was tempered by a modest blush on being thus exposed for 
the first time to the imblic view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony 
of his investiture had been performed, Constanlius addressed him with 
the tune of authority which his superior age and station permitted him 
to assume: and, exhorting the new- Caesar to deserve, by heroic deeds, 
that sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 

“Julian, ad S. P. Q. A, p. 275. 270 Libamus, Orat. x. j). 26S. Julian did 
not yield till the godb had sigmlicd their will by repealed \ision.s and c>mens. 
His piety then iurbade him to rebi'i. 

“Julian luniself relates (p. 274 fi "Uh some humour, the circum.stanccs of 
his own metamorphosis, his downcast looks, and hi.s perplexity at being thus 
suddenly transported into a new world, where every object appeared strange 
and hostile. 

“See Ammian. Marcellin. 1 . xv. c. Zostinus, 1 . in. [c. 2} p. 139. Aurelius 
Victor, \ iclor Junior m Epitom. [c. 42] Eutrop. x. 14 [7]. 
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strongest assurances of a friendship which should never be impaired 
by time, nor interrupted by their separation into the most distant 
climates. As soon as the sj)cech was ended, the troops, as a token ol 
applause, clashed iheir shields against their knees;"'’’ while the officers 
who surrounded the tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their 
.sense <jf the merits of the representative of (\»nstantius. 

The two princes retunied to the ixilate in the s:{me chariot; and, 
during th(' shiw procession. Julian rcjx'ated to hims(“U a verse of his 
iavourile Homer, whiih he might ecjually aj^ply to his fortune and to 
!;is fears."' 'I he four-and-twenly days \vhich the (Vsar spent at Milan 
after his investituic, and the first months of his t’lallu reign, were 
devoted to a splendid Imt scveie captivity; nor could the acquisition 
of honour compenstite for the loss of freedom. “ Hi-- steps were 
watched, h-s rorres{->ondencc was intercepted, and he was obliged, by 
prudeiiLe, to (iecline the visits of hi.s most intimate friends. Of his 
former domestics four only were permitted to attend him--two ixrges, 
his ph\sician. and his librarian; the last of whom was employed in (he 
care of a valuable collection of l)o(»ks. the gifts of the empress, who 
studied (he in', linations as well as the interest of her friend. In (hf 
room of these faithful servants an household wars formed, .such, indeed, 
as became (he dignity of a Caesar, but it was filled with a crowd of 
slaves, destitute, and fKThaps imapable, of any attachment for llieir 
new master, to whom, for the mo.sl part, they were cither unknown or 
suspected. His want of exj)ericjice might retjuire the assistance of a 
wise cuuncil; but the minute nWructions which regulated the .service 
of his table, and the distribution of his hours, were adapted to a youth 
still under the discipline of his preceptors ratlicr than to the situation 
of a prince intrusted with the conduit of an imjxjrtaiit war, If he 
aspired to deser\e the esteem ol his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of dis[)leasing his sovereign, and even the fruits of Ins marriage^ 
i>ed were blasted iiy the jealous artifices of Eusehia'-’ herself, who, on 

■“'Miluares (unncs horrcixit) iraunn- s'tila fiuo'! csf [mos- 

pcntati.s indicium pU-nuni; nam miiira mni Ixistis il.pn icrmntiir. ir.i- (Incn- 

niciituin (‘si ct .\ninn.inns a<l(ls, vcith ,t njcc distjuctjoii, i'.uiiifnif 

ut pouun rcvircntia scrvarctur, ncc supra mminni laudahanl m-c mfia fujam 
riccebat [xv Hj. 

TTopVap«<;s ffaj-aros, Kai ftoipa ftparaci). Tlic word puiplf, ubuh 
Homer liad u.'-cd as a \aj;uc but common epitlict for death, was applied by 
Julian to express, very aptly, the nature ami ohjeit 01 his oun ujipreliensions. 

“He reprcseiitb, m the most pathetic terms (p -.77). the distre.ss of his 
new Situation The j'rovision for his table was lioueser so elegant and sump¬ 
tuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with disdain. Qiium legerct 
libellum assidue, {juem Constantius ut prisignum ad stufha mittens manu suii 
consenpserat, pra-iicentcr disponens quid in convivio Cffsaris imjiendi dcberct, 
Phasianum. et vulvam et sumcn exigi jictuit et mferri. Amminn. Marccllin. 
I XU c 

’Mf ue recollect that Constantine, the lather of Hciena. died above eighteen 
years before in a mature old age. it will ajJiicar probable diat the daughter, 
though a virgin, could not be \ery young at du time of h<r marriage. She 
■«as soon afterwards delivered of a son, -.vho d.tu .mmedi;ttelv. qiif'd nbstetnx 
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this occasion alone, seems to have been unmindful of the tenderness 
of her sex and the generosity of her character. The memory of his 
father and of his brothers reminded Julian of his own danger, and his 
apprehensions were increased by the recent and unworthy fate of 
Sylvanus. In the summer which preceded his own elevation that 
general had been chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the bar¬ 
barians; but Sylvanus s()on discovered that he had left his most dan¬ 
gerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous informer, coun¬ 
tenanced by several of the principal ministers, procured from him some 
recommendatory letters; and, erasing the whole of the contents, except 
the signature, filled up the vacant parchment with matters of high and 
treasonable import. By the industry and courage of his friends the 
fraud was, however, detected, and in a great council of the civil and 
military officers, held in the presence of the emperor himself, the 
innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But the discovery 
came too late; the report of the calumny, and the hasty seizure of his 
estate, had already provoked the indignant chief to the rebellion of 
which he was so unjustly accused. He a.ssumed the purple at his head¬ 
quarters of Cologne, and his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an invasion and Milan with a siege. In this emergency Ursicinus, 
a general of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, the favour 
which he had lost .by his eminent services in the East. Exasperated, 
as he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar nature, he 
hastened with a few followers to join the standard, and to betray the 
confidence, of his too credulous friend. After a reign of only twenty- 
eight days Sylvanus was assassinated: the soldiers who, without any 
criminal intention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance: and the flatterers of Con- 
stantius celebrated the wisdom and felicity of the monarch who had 
extinguished a civil %var without the hazard of a battle.^'’ 

The protection of the Rhxiian frontier, and the persecution of the 
Catholic church, detained Constantius in Italy above eighteen months 
after the departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned into the 
East he indulged his pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient 
capital.'*^ He proceeded from Milan to Rome along the i^lmilian and 

corrupta mercedc, mox natum pra?scclo plusquam convenerat umbilico necavit. 
She accompanied the emiK-ror and empress in their journey to Romo, and the 
latter, quacsitum venetium hihere per fraudem jllexit, ut quoticscunque con- 
cc[>is.set, immaturum ahjiceret partmn. .Ammian. 1 . xvi. c. lo. Our physicians 
will determine whether there exists such a poison. For my own part, I am 
inclined to hope that the public malignity imputed the effects of accident as 
the guilt of Eusebia. 

*‘.^mmianus (xv. 5) was perfectly well informed of the conduct and fate 
of Sylvanus. He himself was one of the few followers who attended Ursicinus 
in his dangerous enterprise. 

“For the particulars of the visit of Constantius to Rome, see .^mmianus, 
t. xvi. c. 10. We have only to add that Theimstius was appointed deputy from 
Constantinople, and that he composed his fourth oration for this ceremony. 
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Flaminian ways; and as soon as he approached within forty miles of 
the city, the march of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy assumed the appearance of a triumphal procession. His splendid 
train was composed of all the ministers of luxury: but in a time of 
profound peace he w'as encompassed by the glittering arms of the 
numerous squadrons of his guards and cuirassiers. Their streaming 
banners of silk, embossed with gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, 
waved round the person (d the emperor. Constanlius sat alone in a 
lofty car resplendent with gold and precious gems; and. except when 
he bowed his head to pa.ss under the gales of the cities, he affected a 
stately demeanour of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian youth had been intro¬ 
duced by the eunuchs into the Imperial palace; and such were the 
habits of patience which they had inculcated, that, during a slow and 
sultry mafch. he was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or 
to turn his eyes either to the right or to the left. He was received by 
the magistrates and senate of Rome; and the emppr(!r surveyed, v-’ilh 
attention, the civil honours of the republic and the consular images of 
the noble families. The streets were lined with an innumerable multi¬ 
tude. Their repeated acclamations expressed their joy at beholding, 
after an absence of thirty-two years, the sacred i)ers(in of their sov¬ 
ereign: and Constanlius himself expressed, w’iih S(5me pleasantry, his 
affected surprise that the human race should thus suddenly be collected 
on the same spot. The son of (’onstantine was lotlgcd in the ancient 
palace of Augustus; he presided in the senate, harangued the people 
from the tribunal which Cicero had so often ascended, assisted with 
unusual courtesy at the games of the circus, and accepted the crowns of 
gold, as well as the panegyrics, which had been prepared for this cere¬ 
mony by the deputies of the principal cities His short visit of thirty 
days was employed in viewing the monuments ot art and power which 
were scattered over the seven hills and the interjacent valleys. He 
admired the awful majesty of the Capitol, the vast extent of the baths 
of Caracalla and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the 
massy greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture 
of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum and column of Trajan; acknowledging 
that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had made 
an inadequate report of the metropolis of the world. The traveller who 
has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome may conceive some imper¬ 
fect idea of the sentiments w’hich they must have inspired when they 
reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constanlius had received from this journey 
excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and munificence. His first idea 
was to imitate the equestrian and colossal statue which he had seen 
in the Forum of Trajan; but, when be had maturely weighed the 
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difficulties of the execution/^ he chose rather to embellish the capital by 
the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded the invention of alphabetical writing, a great 
number of these obelisks had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, in a just confidence that 
the simplicity of their form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence.*^ Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to Rome by Augustus and his successors 
as the most durable monuments of their power and victory;^^ but there 
remained one obelisk which, from its size or sanctity, escaped for a 
long time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It was designed by 
Constantine to adorn his new city;’’* and, after being removed by his 
order from the pedestal where it stood before the Temple of the Sur 
at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to Alexandria. The death ot 
Constantine suspended the execution of his purpose, and this obelisk 
was destined by his son to the ancient capital (d the empire. A vessel 
of uncommon strength and capaciousness was provided to convey this 
enormous weight of granite, at least an hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, from the banks of the Nile to those of the Tiber. The obelisk 
of Constantius was landed about three miles from the city, and elevated, 
by the efforts of art and labour, in the great circus of Rome.”' 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the 

‘’Ilormibdas, a fiigilivt- jjrincc of Persia, observed to the em{)eror, that, 
if he made sack a horse, he must tliuik of prqjiirsnp; a similar stable (the 
i’orum ot Trajan). Atmther saying of llonnisdas i.s recorded, "that one 
thing only had displcau'd hnn, to linil that men died at Koine as well a'^ else¬ 
where.” it we adi'jjl this reading oi the text of Ammiamis {dtsplicitisse 
instead of ^huuisn ), vve may ctnisakr it a-, a rejiriKif of iCoinan vanity. The 
contrary .'ieiise would Ik* tliat of a misanilirone. 

'* \\ hen (iermanicns visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, tlic eldest 
of tile priests explained t«i him the meaning of the.se hieroglyplhcs Tacit 
Annal ii. c (k) but it seems probalilc that licforc liie useful invention of 
an alphabet these natural or arlntrarv’ signs were the common characters 
of the Egyptian nation. See Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. 
iii. p. 6 o* 243 - 

**Sec riin. liisi. Natur. 1 . xxxvi. c. 14. 15. 

“Ammian. Marcelhn. 1 . xvii. c. 4. He gives us a Greek interpretation of 
the hicrogiyjihics, and his commentator Lmdcnbrogius adds a Uitm inscrip¬ 
tion, whicii, in twenty verses of die age of Constantius, contain a short history 
of the obelisk. 

**See Donat. Roma Antiqua, 1 . iii. c. 14, I. iv. c. 12; and the learned, though 
confused. Dissertation of I’argacus on Obelisks, inserted in llie fourth volume 
of Grxvius’s Roman Antiquities, p. 1897-1936. This dissertation is dedicated 
to Pope Sixtus V.. who erected the obelisk of Constantius m the square 
before the patriarchal church of St John Latcran. 

[It is extremely improbable that the obelisk tran.sported by Constantius to 
Rome now exists. Prof. Bury, expanding Milman’s suggestion, thinks that 
the reference of .\mmianus MarcelHnus refers to the obelisk of Augustus, and 
considers that the Greek interpretation by Hermapion of the hieroglyphics 
is concerned with the obelisk of Augustus, and not with that of Constantius. 
-0. S.I 
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alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 
The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss which the Roman 
legions had sustained in the battle of Mursa, ex^xised those countries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of the barbarians; and 
particularly to <he inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, 
w'ho seem to have exchanged the institutions of Germany for the arms 
and military arts of their Sarmatian allies/' The garrisons of the 
frontier were insufiicient to check their progress; and the indolent 
monarch was at length compelled to a^cmble, from the extremities of 
his dominions, the llovver of the Palatine tnnips. to take the field in 
person, and to employ a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn 
and the ensuing spring, in the serhms prosccuti<»n of the war. The 
emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of Ixiats, cut in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of the 
()uadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which they had inflicted 
on the Roman firovincc. Tlie dismayed barbarians were soon reduced 
to sue for peace: they offered the restitution of his captive subjects as 
an atonement for the past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their 
future conduct, 'i'he generous courtesy which was show’n to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the clemency of Constantius en¬ 
couraged the marc timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate their 
e.xample; and the Imperial camj) w’as crowded with the prince.s and 
ambassadors 01 the most distant tribes, who occupied the plains of the 
Lesser J’olanfh ‘tnd who might have deemed themselves secure behind 
the lofty ridge of the Carpathian mountains. ^\'hi]e Constantius gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with 
specious compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and who formed 
a very considerable accession to the power of the Quadi. The emperor, 
embracing a generous but artful system of policy, released the Sar- 
matians from the bands of this humiliating dependence, and restored 
them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the 
government of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He declared 
his resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of securing 
the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at least the banish¬ 
ment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were still infected with the 
vices of their servile origin. The execution of this design was attended 
with more difficulty than glory. The territory of the Limigantes was 
protected against the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
barbarians by the Theiss, The marshy lands which lay between those 
rivers, and were often covered by their inundations, formed an intricate 
wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were acquainted with 
its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses. On the approach of Con¬ 
stantius the Limigantes tried the efhcacy of prayers, of fraud, and of 

**The events of this Quadian and Sarmation war arc related by Amraianui, 
xvi. 10, xvii. 12, 13, xix. II. 
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arms; but he sternly rejected their supplications, defeated their rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of their 
irregular valour. One of their most warlike tribes, established in a 
small island towards the conflux of the Theiss and the Danube, con¬ 
sented to pass the river with the intention of surprising the emperor 
during the security of an amicable conference. They soon became the 
victims of the perfidy which they meditated. Encompassed on every 
.side, trampled down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of 
the legions, they disdained to ask for mercy; and, with an undaunted 
countenance, still grasped their weapons in the agonies of death. After 
this victory a considerable body of Romans W'as landed on the opposite 
banks of the Danube; the TaifalaJ, a Gothic tribe engaged in the service 
of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the side of the Theiss; and 
their former masters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and 
revenge, penetrated through the hilly country into the heart of their 
ancient possessions. A general conflagration revealed the huts of the 
barbarians, which were seated in the depth of the wilderness; and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, which it w'»s dan¬ 
gerous for him to tread. In this extremity the bravest of the Limigantes 
were resolved to die in arms rather than to yield: but the milder senti¬ 
ment, enforced by the authority of their elders, at lengih prevailed. and 
the suppliant crowd, followed by their wives and thildien, repaired to 
the Imperial camp to learn their fate from the mouth of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was still inclined to pardon 
their repeated crimes, and to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, 
Constantius assigned for the place of their exile a remote country, 
where they might enjoy a safe and honourable repose. The Limigantes 
obeyed with reluctance; but before they could reach, at least before 
they could occupy, their destined habitations, they returned to the 
banks ot the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that the emperor would 
grant them an undisturbed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces. Instead of consulting his own experience of their incurable 
perfidy, Constantius listened to his flatterers, who were ready to repre¬ 
sent the honour and advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a 
lime when it was much easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions 
than the military service of the subjects of the empire. The Limigantes 
were permitted to pass the Danube; and the emperor gave audience to 
the multitude in a large plain near the modern city of Buda. They 
surrounded the tribunal, and seemed to hear with respect an oration 
full of mildness and dignity; when one of the barbarians, casting his 
shoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, Marha! Mar ha! a word 
of defiance, which was received as the signal of the tumult. They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the emperor; his royal throne 
and golden couch were pillaged by these rude hands; but the faithful 
defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
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mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the confusion. The disgrace 
which had been incurred by a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved 
by the numbers and discipline of the Romans; and the combat was 
only terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of the 
Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the possession of 
their ancient seats; and although Conslanlius distrusted the levity of 
their character, he entertained some hopes that a sense of gratitude 
might influence their future conduct. He had remarked the lofty 
stature and obsequious demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King; and Zizais j)rovcd that 
lie was not unworthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting attachment to 
the interest of Ids benefactor, who, after this splendid success, received 
the name of Sannaticus from the acclamations of his victorious army.** 

While the Rf'man emperor and the Persian monarch, at the distance 
of three thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against the 
barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their intermediate frontier 
experienced the vicissitudes of a languid war and a precarious truce. 
'Fwo of the eastern ministers of Conslantius, the Praetorian praefect 
.Musonian, whose abilities W'cre di.sgraced by the want of truth and 
integrity, and Cassian duke of Mesojiotamia, a hardy and veteran 
soldier, oj^ened a secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.*“ These 
overtures of peace, translated into the servile and fiallcring language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Great King, who resolved 
to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he w'as inclined to grant 
to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that charac¬ 
ter, was honourably received in his passage through Antioch and Con¬ 
stantinople; he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at his first 
audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the 
haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, and Brother 
of the Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles affected by oriental 
vanity), expressed his satisfaction that his brother, Constantius Caesar, 
had been taught wisdom by admsity. As the lawful successor of 
Darius H>staspes, Sapor asserted that the river Strymon, in Mace¬ 
donia, was I he true and ancient boundary of his empire; declaring, 
however, that, as an evidence of his moderation, he would content him¬ 
self with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, which had been 
fraudulently extorted from his ancestors. He alleged that, without 
the restitutum of these disputed countries, it was impossible to establish 
any treaty oi\ a solid and permanent basis; and he arrogantly threatened 
that, if his a.nbassador returned in vain, he was prepared to take the 
field in the sp.ing, and to support the justice of his cause by the strength 
of his invincible arms. Narses, who was endowed with the most polite 

** Genti Sarma:arum, magno dccore considens apud cos, regem dedit. Aure¬ 
lius Victor (Caesar. 42 ]. In a pompous oration pronounced by Constantius 
himself, he expatiates on his own exploits with much vanity and some truth. 

“Ammian. xvi q . 
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jnd amiable manners, endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his 
duty, to soften the harshness of the message.^® Both the style and 
substance were maturely weighed in the Imperial council, and he was 
dismissed with the following answer: “ Constantius had a right to dis¬ 
claim the officiousness of his ministers, who had acted without any 
specific orders from the throne; he was not, however, averse to an equal 
and honourable treaty; but it was highly indecent, as well as absurd, 
to propose to the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world the 
same conditions of peace which he had indignantly rejected at the 
time when his power was contracted within the narrow limits of the 
East: the chance of arms was uncertain; and Sapor should recollect 
that, if the Romans had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they had 
almost always been successful m the event of the war.” A few days 
after the departure of Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the court 
of Sapor, who was already returned from the Scythian expedition to 
his ordinary residence of Clesiphon. A count, a notary, and a sophist, 
had been selected for this important commission; and Constantius, who 
was secretly anxious for the conclusion of the peace, entertained some 
hopes that the dignity of the first of these ministers, the dexterity of 
the second, and the rhetoric of the third,would persuade the Persian 
monarch to abate the rigour of his demands. But the progress of their 
negotiation was opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of Antoninus,''- 
a Roman subject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and was 
admitted into the councils of Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, 
according to the custom of the Persians, the most important business 
was frequently discussed.'*'' The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He in¬ 
cessantly urged the ambition of his new master to embrace the favour¬ 
able opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine troops were employed 
with the emperor in a distant war on the Danube. He pressed Sapor to 

'"Amrmanus (xvit. 5) transcribes the haughty letter. Themistius (Orat. 
iv. p. 57, edit. Petav.) takes notice of the silk covering. Idatiui and Zonaras 
mention the jou ney of the ambassador; and Peter the Patncian (in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. a8 {ed. Pans; c. 15, p. 131, cd. Bonn]) has informed us of his 
conci'iatmg behaviour. 

“Aminianus, xvii. 5, and Valesius ad loc. The sophist, or philosopher (in 
that age these words were almost synonymous), %as Eustathius the Cappa¬ 
docian, the disciple of jambhehus, and the friend of St. P^asil. Eunapius 
(in vit. .(Edesit, p. 44-47) fondly attributes to this philosophic ambassador 
the glory of enchanting the barbarian king by the persuasne charms of reason 
and eloquence. See Tillemont, Htst. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 828, 1132. 

“ Ammian. xviii. 5, 6, 8. The decent and respectful behaviour of Antoninus 
towards the Roman general sets him in a very interesting light; and Ammianus 
himself speaks of the traitor with some compassion and esteem. 

“This circumstance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, ser\es to prove the 
veracity of Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 133), and the permanency of the Persian man¬ 
ners. In every age the Persians have been addicted to intemperance, and 
the wines of Shiraz have triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Brisson de 
Regno Pers. 1 . ii. p. 462-47£, and Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. po. 
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invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces of the East, with the 
numerous armies of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and accession 
of the fiercest barbarians. The ambassadors of Rome retired without 
success, and a second embassy, of a still more honourable rank, was 
detained in strict confinement, and threatened either with death or 
exile. 

The military historian,-’^ w'ho was himself despatched to observe the 
army of the Persians, as they were preparing to construct a bridge of 
boats over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as 
far as the edge of the horizon, covered with men. witli horses, and 
with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendour 
i.f his purple. On his left hand, the place of honour among the 
Orientals, Orumbalcs, king of the Chioniles, displayed the stern coun¬ 
tenance of an aged and renowned warrior. The monarch had reserved 
a similar place on his right hand fur the king of the Albanians, who 
ltd hiS independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian, I’iie satraps 
and generals were distributed according t(» their several ranks, and the 
whole army, besides the numerous train of oriental luxury, consisted of 
more than one hundred thousand effective men, inured to fatigue, and 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had priulently advised, that, 
instead of wasting the summer in tedi«)us and difficult sieges, he should 
march directly to the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to 
seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. Bui the Persians were 
no sooner advanced into the plains of Mesopotamia than they dis¬ 
covered that every precaution had been used which could retard their 
progress or defeat their design. The inhabitants with their cattle 
were secured in places of strength, the green forage throughout the 
country was set on fire, the fords of the river were fortified by sharp 
stakes, military etigines were planted on the opposite banks, and a 
seasonable swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred the barbarians 
from attempting the ordinary passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. 
'fheir skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then conducted 
the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territor)’, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a shallow 
and accessible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent distfain, the 
strength of Nisibis; but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he 
resolved to try whether the majesty of his presence would not awe the 
garrison into immediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the royal tiara, convinced him of 
his error; and the indignant monarch listened with impatience to the 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to sacrifice the success 
of his ambition to the gratification of his resentment. The following 
day Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a select body of 


“ Ammian. I. xviii. 6, 7, 8, lO. 
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troops, and required the instant surrender of the city, as the only 
atonement which could be accepted for such an act of rashness and 
insolence. His proposals were answered by a general discharge, and his 
only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the heart 
by a javelin, shot from one of the balistse. The funeral of the prince 
of the Chionites was celebrated according to the rites of his country; 
and the grief of his aged father was alleviated by the solemn promise 
of Sapor, that the guilty city of -Amida should .serve as a funeral pile to 
expiate the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of .Amid or Amida,-’’'' which sometimes assumes the 
provincial appellation of Diarbekir,'''“ is advantageously situate in a 
fertile plain, watercri by the natural and artificial channels of the Tigris, 
of which the least inconsiderable stream bends in a semicircular form 
round the eastern part of the city. The emperor Constantins had 
recently conferred on .Amida the honour of his own name, and the 
additional fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers. It was pro¬ 
vided with an arsemal of military engines, and the ordinary garrison had 
been reinforced to the amount of seven legions, when the place was 
invested by the arms of Sapor.’’’ His first and most sanguine hopes 
depended on the success of a general assault. To the several nations 
irhich followed his standard their respective posts were assigned; the 
south to the A'ertE; the north to the .Albanians; the east to the Chion¬ 
ites, inllamed with grief and indignation; the west to the Scgestans, 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their front with a formidable 
line of Indian elephants.’’” The Persians, on every side, supported 

“For tlic <U'ScriplKtn of Amida, see d’Herbelot, Bjbiiothcfjue Oricntalc, 
p. io8: Ilisfoire de Timur Bee. par Chcrcicddin Ah. !. iii. c. 41 Ahmed 
Arabsiadfs, lont. 1. p. 43 ; Vojai»es dc Tavernier, tom. 1. p, 301; Voy¬ 

ages d’Ottcr, tom. li. p. J73; and Voyages dc Niebuhr, loin. 11 p. 3J4'328. The 
bsl of these travellers, a learned and aicurate Dane, has given a plan of 
Amida, winch illustrates (he operations of the siege. 

“ Diarbekir, which is styled Amid, or Kara-Amid. in the public writings 
uf the Turk.s, contains alxive lO.ooo hou.ses, and is the residence of a paslia 
with tlirce tails. The epithet of Kara is derived from the blackness of the 
itone which coinjKises the strong and ancient wall of Amula. 

[The city of Diarbekir (still called by the Armenians Dikranagerd, the 
rity of Tigrancs) is thought to be the same with the famous 'i'lgranoccrta, 
■of which the situation was long more than doubtful. Faustus of iiy^antium, 
an Armenian, and nearly contemporary, states that the Persians on becoming 
masters of it de.stroycd upwards of 40.000 houses.—O. S.| 

Tiic operations of the siege of Amida arc very minutely described by 
Ammianus (xix. i-y), who acted an honourable part in the defence, and 
escaped with didiculty when the city was stormed by the Persians. 

“Of these iour nations the Albanians arc too well known to require any 
description. The Segestans [Sacastfni\ St. Martin] inhabited a large and 
level country, which still preserves their name, to the south of Khorasan and 
the west of Hmdostan. (Sec Geographia Nubiensis, p. 133: and d’Herbelot. 
Bibliothequc Orientale, p. 797.) Notwithstanding the boasted victory of 
Bahram (page 394). the Segestans, above fourscore years afterwards, appear 
«s an independent nation, the ally of Persia. We are ignorant of the situa¬ 
tion of the Verlx and Giionites. but I am inclined to place them (at least the 
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their efforts, and animated their courage: and the monarch himself, 
careless of his rank and safety, displayed, in the prosecution of the 
sic"e, the ardour of a youthful siddier. After an obstinate combat the 
barbarians were repulsed; they incessantly returned to the charge; 
they were again driven back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel 
legions of Gauls, who had been banished into the East, signalised 
their undisciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of 
the Persian camp. In one of the fiercest of these repealed assaults, 
.\micl;t was bctra^'ecl by the treachery of a deserter, who indicated to 
the barbarians a secret and neglected staircase, sccKiped out of the rock 
that hc.ngs over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy chosen archers of 
the royal guard ascended in silence to the third story of a lofty tower, 
which commanded the precipice; they elevated on high the I’ersian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of disniav to the 
besieged: ai d if this devoted band could have maintained their post a 
few minutes kniger. the reduction cd the place might have been pur¬ 
chased by the sacritke of their lives. After Sajxir had tried, without 
success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he had recourse lo the 
slower but more certain operations of a regular siege, in the conduct 
of which he was instructed by the skill of the Roman deserters. The 
trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the Iroojis destined 
f!)r that service advanced, under the portable cover of strong hurdles, 
to fill up the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the walls. 
U’ooden lowers were at the same time constructed, and moved for¬ 
wards on wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided with every species 
of miss.le weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the troops 
who defended the rampart. Every mode of resistance which art could 
suggest, or courage could execute, was employed in the defence of 
•Amida, and the works of Sapor were more than once destroyed by the 
fire of the Romans. But the resources of a besieged city may be ex¬ 
hausted. The Persians repaired their losses and pushed their ap¬ 
proaches; a large breach was made by the battering-ram, and the 
strength of the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, yielded to 
the fury of the assault. The soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their 
children, all who had not time to escape through the opposite gate, 
were involved by the conquerors in a promiscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. As 
soon as the first transports of victory had subsided, Sapor was at 
leisure to reflect that to chastise a disobedient city he had lost the 
flower of his troops and the most favourable season for conquest.®* 

latter) towards the confines of India and Scythia. See Ammian. xvi. 9. 

“Ammianus has marked the chronology of this year by three signs, which 
do not perfectly coincide with each other, or with the series of the history 
I. The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded Mesopotamia: “Cum jam stipula 
flavente turgerent;" a circumstance which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would 
naturally refer us to the month of April or May. See Harmer’s Observation# 
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Thirty thousand of his veterans had fallen under the walls of Amida 
during the continuance of a siege which lasted seventy-three days; and 
the disappointed monarch returned to his capital with affected triumph 
and secret mortification. It is more than probable that the inconstancy 
of his barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish a war in which they 
had encountered such unexpected difficulties; and that the aged king 
of the Chionites, satiated with revenge, turned away with horror from 
a scene of action where he had been deprived of the hope of his family 
and nation. The strength as well as spirit of the army with which 
Sapor took the field ii' the ensuing spring was m» longer equal to the 
unbounded views of his ambition, instead of aspiring to the conquest 
of the East, he was obliged to content himself with the reduction of 
two fortified cities of iMesopotamia, Singara and Bezabde;''" the one 
situate in the midst of a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream of 
the I’igris. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, and 
sent into remote captivity on the extreme confines of I’ersia. After 
dismantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary 
and sequestered place; but he carefully restored the fortifications of 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of 
veterans, amply supjilied with every means of defence, and animated 
by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards the close of the 
campaign the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace by an unsuccess¬ 
ful enterprise against Virtha, or Tecril, a strong, or, as it was uni¬ 
versally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable fortress 
of the independent Arabs.“^ 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and 
would have exercised, the abilities of the most consummate general; 

on Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335, edit. 4to. 2. The progress 
of Sapor was diecked by the overflowing of the F.uphrates. wliuh generally 
happens in July and August, i^hn. Hist. Nat. 21. \'iaggi di Ihetro della 
\'alie, tom. 1. p. OyO. 3. When Sapor had taken .Amuia, after a .siege of 
seventy-three lUys, the autumn was far advanced “Auttnnno jirrecipiti h;e- 
(Jorumquc iinprolio sidere oxorto.” To reconcile these apparent contradictions, 
we must allow for some delay m the Persian king, some inaccuracy in the 
historian, and some disorder in the seasons. 

[Cluiloii, in his Fasti Romani, savs there is no such diniculty as Gibbon 
advances. Amida was taken alxiut October 7 (haedorum improbo sedcre ex- 
orto, viz., October 6), and consequently the siege began about July 27. Be¬ 
fore the siege the army of Sapor had approached the Euphrates (nivibus 
tabefactis inflatum) and it began to rise sole obtinente viccsimam partem 
Cancri, about July 8. Sapor might have consumed two months in Meso|>o- 
tamia after he had crossed the Tigris m the beginning of May.— 0 . S j 

*The account of these sieges is given by Ammianus. x.x. 6, 7. 

** For the identity of Virtha and Tecnt, see d’Anvillc, Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 201. For the siege of that castle by Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, 
set Cherefeddin. 1 . iil c. 33. The Persian biographer exaggerates the merit 
and difficulty of this exploit, which delivered the caravans of Bagdad from 
a formidable gang of rubers. 
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and it seemed fortunate for the state that it was the actual province of 
the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers 
and people. In the hour of danger Ursicinus"* was removed from his 
station by the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the military command of 
the East was bestowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy 
and subtle \'eteran, who had attained the infirmities, without acquiring 
the experience, of age. Hy a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus W’as again despatched 
to the frontier of Me.sopotamia, and condemned to sustain the labours 
of a war, the lioniairs (if which had been transferred to his unworthy 
rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the walls of Edessa; 
and while he amused himself with the idle parade of military exercise, 
and moved to tlu‘ sound of flutes in the I’yrrhic dame, the public 
defence was abandoned to the boldness and diligence of the former 
general of tlie East. I>ut whenever Ursicinus recommended any vigor¬ 
ous plan of operations: when he proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the 
convoys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian lines 
and to relie\e the distress of Amida; the timid and envious commander 
alleged that he was restrained by his positive orders from endangering 
the safety of the troojis. Amida was at length taken; its bravest 
defenders, who had escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner; and Ursicinus himself, 
after supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was puni.shed for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military rank. But Constan- 
tius soon experienced the truth of the prediction which honest indigna¬ 
tion had extorted from his injured lieutenant, that, as long as such 
maxims of government were suffered to prevail, the emperor himself 
would find it no easy task to defend his eastern dominions from the 
invasion of a foreign enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, Conslantius proceeded by slow marches into 
the East: and after he had wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, 
he formed, with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. The walls 
were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the most enormous of the bat¬ 
tering-rams; the town was reduced to the last extremity; but it was 
still defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the garrison, till 
the approach of the rainy season obliged the emperor to raise the 
siege, and ingloriously to retreat into his winter-quarters at Antioch.®* 

**Ammianus (xviii. 5, 6, xix. 3, xx. 2) represents the merit and disgrace 
of Ursicinus with that faithful attention whi^ a soldier owed to his general. 
Some partiality may be suspected, yet the whole account is consistent and 
probable. 

“Ammian. xx. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hiematurus Antiochiae redit in 
Syriam aerumnosam, perpessus et ulcerum sed et atrocia, diuque defienda. 
It is thus that James Gronovius has restored an obscure passage; and he 
tbinks that this correction alone would have deserved a new edition of his 
author; whose sense may now be darkly perceived. I expected some additional 
light from the recent labours of the learned Ernestus. (Lipsiae, i;;3.) 
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The pride of Constantius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were at 
a loss to discover any materials for panegyric in the events of the 
Persian war; while the glory of his cousin Julian, to whose military 
command he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to 
the world in the simple and concise narrative of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned to 
the barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still acknowl¬ 
edged the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks and 
Alemanni were invited to cross the Rhine by presents and promises, 
by the hopes of spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the territories 
which they should be able to subdue."* But the emperor, who for a 
temporary service had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit 
of the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the difficulty of dis¬ 
missing these formidable allies, after they had tasted the richness of 
the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinction of loyalty and 
rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treated as their natural enemies 
all the subjects of the empire who possessed any property which they 
were desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Co¬ 
logne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburg, etc., besides a far greater num¬ 
ber of towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part reduced 
to ashes. The barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the maxims of 
their ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to which they ap¬ 
plied the odious names of prisons and sepulchres; and. fixing their 
independent habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse, they secured themselves against the danger of a sur¬ 
prise, by a rude and hasty fortification of large trees, which were felled 
and thrown across the roads. The Alemanni were established in the 
modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied the is¬ 
land of the Batavians, together with an extensive district of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of Toxandria,'"’’ and may 
deserve to be considered as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy."" 
From the sources to the mouth of the Rhine, the conquests of the 

"* The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, mav be collected 
from Julian himself. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 277. Ammian. xv. n [8?] 
Libanius, Oral. X. Zosimus, I. lii. [c. 3] p. 140. Sozomen, I. in. c. 1. [Mamer- 
tin. Grat. Act. c. iv.} 

“Ammtanus (xvn. 8). This name seems to be derived from the Toxandri 
of Pliny, and very frequently occurs m the histories of the middle age. 
Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, which extended from the 
neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the Vahal and the Rhine. See 
Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p. 558. 

“The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks never obtained any permanent 
settlement on this side of the Rhine before the time of Clovis, is refuted 
with much learning and good sense by Mr. Bict. who has proved, by a chain 
of evidence, their uninterrupted possession of Toxandria one hundred and 
thirty years before the accession of Clovis. The Dissertation of M. Biet 
was crowned by the Academy of Soissons in the year 1736, and seems to 
have been justly preferred to the discourse of his more celebrated comf^titor, 
the Abbe le Betuf, an antiquarian whose name was happily expressive 01 
his talents. 
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Germans extended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation: and the 
scene of their devastations was three times more extensive than that of 
their conquests. At a still greater distance the open towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, who trusted to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to content themselves with 
such supplies of corn as they could raise on the vacant land within 
the enclosure of their walls. The diminished legions, destitute of pay 
and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the approach, and 
even at the name, of the barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an inexperienced youth was 
appointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as 
he expresses it himself, to exhilnt the vain image of Imperial great¬ 
ness. The retired scholastic education of Julian, in which he had been 
more conversant with books than with arms, with the dead than with 
the living, left him in profound ignorance of the practical arts of war 
and government; and when he awkwardly repeated some military ex¬ 
ercise which it was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed with a 
sigh, “0 Plato, i’lato, what a task for a philosopher! ” Yet even 
this .speculative philosophy, which men of business are too apt to de~ 
spise. had filled the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts and the 
most shining examples; had animated him with ♦he love of virtue, the 
desire of fame, and the amtempt of death. 'I’be habits of temperance 
recommended in the schools are still more essential in the severe dis¬ 
cipline of a camp. The simple wants of nature regulated the measure 
of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the delicacies provided 
for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the coarse and common fare 
which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the rigour of a 
Gallic winter he never suffered a fire in his bedchamber; and after a 
short and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of the 
night from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch any urgent busi¬ 
ness, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the prosecu¬ 
tion of his favourite studies.*’" The precepts of eloquence, which he 
had hitherto practised on fancied topics of declamation, were more 
usefully applied to excite or to assuage the pa^ions of an armed multi¬ 
tude: and although Julian, from his early habits of conversation and 
literature, was more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of the 
Greek language, he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.*'® Since Julian was not originally designed for the character 

” Tile private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline which he 
embraced, are displayed by Amraianus (xvi. 5), who professes to praise, and 
by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule (Misopogon, p. 340) a conduct 
which, in a prince of the house of Constantine, might justly excite the surprise 
of mankind. 

“ Aderat Latine quoque disscrendi sufficiens sermo. Ammianus, xvi. 5. But 
Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always considered the language of 
the Romans as a foreign and popular dialect, which he might use on necessary 
occasions. 
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of a legislator or a judge, it is probable that the civil jurisprudence of 
the Romans had not engaged any considerable share of his attention: 
but he derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible regard for 
justice, tempered by a disposition to clemency, the knowledge of the 
general principles of equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently 
investigating the most intricate and tedious questions which could be 
proposed for his discussion. The measures of policy, and the opera¬ 
tions of war, must submit to the various accidents of circumstance and 
character, and the unpractised student will often be perplexed in the 
application of the most perfect theory. But in the acquisition of this 
important science Julian was assisted by the active vigour of his own 
genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an officer 
of rank, who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship: and whose incorruptible integrity was 
adorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest truths without wound¬ 
ing the delicacy of a royal ear.®“ 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan he was 
sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty soldiers. 
At Vienna, w’here he passed a painful and anxious winter, in the hands 
of those ministers to whom Constanlius had intrusted the direction of 
his conduct, the C<e.sar was informed of the siege and deliverance of 
Autun. That large and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall 
and pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolution of a 
few veterans, who resumed their arms for the defence of their country. 
In his march from Autun, through the heart of the Gallic provinces, 
Julian embraced with ardour the earliest opportunity signalising his 
courage. At the head of a small body of archers and heavy cavalry, 
he preferred the shorter but the more dangerous of two roads; and 
sometimes eluding and sometimes resisting tlie attacks of the barba¬ 
rians, who were masters of the field, he arrived with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rheims, where the Roman troops had been ordered 
to assemble. The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rheims in search of the 
enemy with a confidence which had almast proved fatal to them. The 
Alemanni, familiarised to the knowledge of the country, secretly col¬ 
lected their scattered forces, and, seizing the opportunity of a dark and 
rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on the rear-guard of the 
Romans. Before the inevitable disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed: and Julian was taught by experience that caution and 
vigilance are the most important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action he recovered and established his military 

" VVe are ignorant of tlie actual office of this excellent minister, whom 
Julian afterwards created prxiect of Gaul. Sallust was speedily recalled by 
the jealousy of the emperor; and we may still read a sensible but pedantic 
discourse (p. 240-252), in which Julian deplores the loss of so valuable a 
friend, to whom he acknowledges himself indebted for his reputation. See 
la Bleterie, Preface a la Vie dc Jovien, p. 20. 
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fame; but as the agility of the barbarians saved them from the pur¬ 
suit, his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He advanced, how¬ 
ever, to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, con¬ 
vinced himself of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the ap¬ 
proach of winter, discontented with the court, with his army, and with 
his own success.’" The power of the enemy was yet unbroken; and 
the Casar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own 
quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded and 
besieged by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a prudent intrepidity 
which compensated for all the deficiencies of the place and garrison; 
and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, were obliged to retire 
with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword 
lor this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection that he was 
abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to de.structioii, by those who 
were bound to assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Marcel- 
lus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the 
jealous orders of the court, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops under his command from 
marching to the relief of Sens. If the Catsar had dissembled in silence 
so dangerous an insult, his person and authority would have been ex¬ 
posed to the contempt of the world; and if an action so criminal had 
been suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed 
the suspicions which received a very specious colour from this con¬ 
duct towards the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus was re¬ 
called, and gently dismissed from his office.” In his room Severus 
was appointed general of the cavalry; an experienced soldier, of ap¬ 
proved courage and fidelity, who could advise with respect, and ex¬ 
ecute with zeal; and who submitted, without reluctance, to the 
supreme command which Julian, by the interest of his patroness Eu- 
sebia, at length obtained over the armies of Gaul.'" A very judicious 
plan of operations was adopted for the approaching campaign. Julian 
himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran bands, and of 
some new levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly pene¬ 
trated into the centre of the German cantonments, and carefully re¬ 
established the fortifications of Saverne, in an advantageous post which 

'"Ammianus (xvi. 2, 3) appears much better satisfied with the success of 
this first campaign than Julian himself; who very fairly owns that he did 
nothing of consequence, and that he fled before the enemy. 

‘ Animian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageou.sly of the 
military talents of Marcellus, Orat. x. p. 272. And Julian insinuates that he 
would not have been so easily recalled, unless he had given other reasons of 
offence to the court, p. 278. 

"Severus, non disoors, non arrogans, sed longa militiw frugalitate com- 
pertus; et eum recta praeeuntem secuturus, ut ductorem morigerus miles. 
Ammian. xvi. u, Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 2) p. 140. 
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would either check the incursions or intercept the retreat of the enemy. 
At the same time Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced from 
Milan with an army of thirty thousand men, and, passing the moun* 
tains, prepared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood 
of Basil It was reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on 
either side by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the 
provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native country. 
But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, or 
the envy, or the secret instructions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the C«esar, and the secret ally of the barbarians. 
The negligence with which he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to 
pass, and to return, almost before the gates of his camp, may be im- 
I)uted to his want of abilities; but the treasonable act of burning a 
number of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, which would 
have been of the most essential service to the army of (liul, was an 
evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Germans despised 
an enemy who appeared destitute either of power or of inclination to 
offend them; and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian 
of the expected support, and left him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous situation, where he could neither remain with safety, nor 
retire with honour."'^ 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, the Ale¬ 
manni prepared to chastise the Roman youth who presumed to dis¬ 
pute the possession of that country which they claimed as their own 
by the right of conquest and of treaties. They employed three days, 
and as many nights, in transporting over the Rhine their military 
powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking the ptinderous javelin which 
he had victoriously wielded against the brother of Magnentius, led 
.die van of the barbarians, and moderated by his experience the martial 
ardour which his example inspired.'* He was followed by six other 
kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a long train of high- 
spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest warriors 
ot the tribes of Germany. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength was increased by the intelligence which they re¬ 
ceived from a deserter, that the Csesar, with a feeble army of thirteen 
thousand men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from their 
camp of Strasburg. With this inadequate force Julian resolved to 
;eek and to encounter the barbarian host; and the chance of a general 
action was preferred to the tedious and uncertain operation of sepa- 

” On the design and failure of the co-operation between Julian and Bar¬ 
batio. see Ammianus (xvi. n), and Libanius, Oral. x. p. 273. 

.'\mmianus (xvi. 12) descril>cs with his inflated eloquence the figure and 
character of Chnodontar. .Auda.x et fidens ingenti robore lacertorum, ubi 
ardor prcclii sperabatur immanis. equo spumantc. subhmior. erectus in jaculum 
formidand* vastitatis, annorumque nitorc conspicuus; antea strenuus et 
miles, et units prxter cactcros ductor . . . Decentium Caesarem superavit aequo 
Marie congressus. 
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rately engaging the dispersed parties of the Alemanni. The Romans 
marched in close order, and in two columns: the cavalry on the right, 
the infantry on the left; and the day was so far spent when they ap¬ 
peared in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring 
the battle till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to recruit 
their exhausted strength hy the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food. Yielding, however, with some reluctance, to the clamours of 
the soldiers, and even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them 
to justify by their valour the eager impatience which, in case of a 
defeat, would be universally branded with the epithet.s of rashness and 
presumption. The trumpets st^unded, the military sh<5ui was heard 
through the field, and the two armies rushed with equal fury to the 
charge. I’hc Cssar, who conducted in person his right wing, de¬ 
pended on the dexterity of his archers and the weight of his cuirassiers. 
But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular mixture of light- 
horse and of light-infantry, and he had the mortification of beholding 
the flight of six hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers.^'’ The fugi¬ 
tives were stopped and rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
w'ho, careless of his own safety, threw himself before them, and, urging 
every motive of shame and honour, led them back against the victorious 
enemy. 1’he conflict between the two lines of infantry was obstinate 
and bloody. The Germans possessed the superiority of strength and 
stature, the Romans that of discipline and temper; and as the barba¬ 
rians who served under the standard of the empire united the respec¬ 
tive advantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided by a 
skilful leader, at length determined the event of the day. The Romans 
lost four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three soldiers, in this 
memorable battle of Strasburg, so glorious to the Caesar,'" and so salu¬ 
tary to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain in the field, without including those who were drowned in 
the Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to swim 
across the river.'* Chnodomar himself was surrounded and taken 

"After the battle Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient discipline 
by exposing tlic.se fugitives in female apparel to the derision of the whole 
camp. In the next campaign these troops nobly retrieved their Jionour. Zo- 
simus, 1. in, [c. 3) p. 142 * 

"Julian himself (ad S P. Q. Athen. p. 279) speaks of the battle of Stras 
burg with the modesty of conscious merit; inaxttfafiijv ovk dKktus, iaus 
fir vfias a^iKfTo it roiavTij Zosimus compares it with tlic victory of 

Alexander over Darms; and yet we are at a loss to discover any of those 
strokes of military genius which fix the attention of ages on the conduct 
and success of a single day. 

"Ammianus, xvi. 12, Lihanius adds 2000 more to the number of the 
slain (Orat. x. p. 274). But these trifling differences disappear before the 
60.000 barbarians whom Zosimus has sacrificed to the glory of his hero ( 1 . iii. 
[c. 3] p. 141). We might attribute this extravagant number to the careless¬ 
ness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial historian had not .swelled 
the army of 35,000 Alemanni to an innumerable multitude of barbarians, 
r\if 9 ot draper papdapur. It is our own fault if this detection does not inspire 
us with proper distrust on similar occasions. 
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prisoner, with three of his brave companions, who had devoted them¬ 
selves to follow in life or death the fate of their chieftain, Julian 
received him with military pomp in the council of his officers; and 
expressing a generous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his inward 
contempt for the abject humiliation of his captive. Instead of ex¬ 
hibiting the vanquished king of the Alemanni as a grateful spectacle 
to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the emperor 
this splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodomar experienced an honour¬ 
able treatment: but the impatient barbarian could not long survive 
his defeat, his confinement, and his exile.'" 

After Julian had rejmlsed the Alemanni from the provinces of the 
Upjier Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, w’ho were seated 
nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gaul and Germany; and who, 
from their numbers, and still more from their intrepid valour, had ever 
been esteemed the most formidable of the barbarians.'" Although 
they were strongly actuated by the allurements of rapine, they pro¬ 
fessed a disinterested love of war, which they considered as the su¬ 
preme honour and felicity of human nature; and their minds and bodies 
were so completely hardened by perpetual action, that, according to 
the lively expressiim of an orator, the snows of winter were as pleasant 
to them as the flowers of spring. In the month of December which 
followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian attacked a body of six hundred 
f'ranks who had thrown themselves into two castles on the Meuse. 

In the midst of that severe seas(»n they sustained, with indexible con¬ 
stancy, a siege of fifty-four days, till at length, exhausted by hunger, 
and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of 
the river left them no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the 
first time, to dispense with the ancient law which commanded them 
to conquer or to die. The Casar immediately sent his captives to the 
court of Constantius. who, accepting them as a valuable present,*^ re¬ 
joiced in the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the choicest 
troops of his domestic guards. The obstinate resistance of this hand¬ 
ful of Franks apprised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which 
he meditated for the ensuing spring against the whole body of the 

"Ammian. xvi. 12. Libanius. Oral. x. p. 276. 

^Libamus. (Oral. iii. p. 137) draws a very lively picture of the manners of 
the h'ranks. 

Ammianus. xvii. 2 Lihanius. Orat. x. p. 278. The Greek orator, by 
misapprehending a passage <>f Julian, has been induced to represent the Franks 
as consisting of a thousand men; and. as ins head was always full of the 
Pclo[H)nncsian war. he compares them to the I^cedsmnmans, who were be¬ 
sieged and taken in the island of Sphacleria. 

“Julian, ad S. P. Q. .Athcn p 280. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. According 
to the expression of Libanius. the emperor 6«po w»6/ior€. which La Hleterie 
understands (Vie de Julicn, p. 118) as an honest confession, and Valesins (ad 
Ammian. xvii. 2) as a mean evasion, of the truth. Dom Bouquet (Historieni 
de France, tom. i. p. 733). by suhstitulmg another word, would sup¬ 

press both the difficulty and the spirit of this passage. 
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nation. His rapid diligence surprised and astonished the active barba¬ 
rians. Ordering his soldiers to provide themseh'es with biscuit for 
twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, while the 
enemy still supposed him in his winter-quarters of Taris, expecting the 
slow arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. Withtiut allowing the Franks 
to unite or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne 
to the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the success of his arms, 
soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency and to 
obey the commands of their conqueror. The ('hamavians submissively 
retired to their farmer habitations beyond the Rhine: but the Sabans 
were permitted tfi possess their new estal)Iishmcnt (^f Toxandria, as 
the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman empire.^- 'The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths; and perpetual insjK*ctors were aj^pointed to 
reside among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is related, inlereMing enough 
in itself, and by no means repugnant to the cliaractcr of Julian, who 
ingeiiiously contrived ixilh the plot and the calastro()he of (he tragedy. 
When the Chamaxians sued for peace, he recjuired the son of their 
king, as the only hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful sileiice, 
in(erru{){e(l by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
barbarians; and (heir aged chief lamented, in pathetic language, that 
his private loss was now embittered by a sense of the public calamity. 
While the Chamavians lay prostrate at the frK)t of his throne, the royal 
captive, whom they believed to have been slain, unexpectedly appeared 
before their eyes: and as stKin as the tumult of joy was hushed into 
attention, the Cx*sar addressed the assembly in the following terms;— 
“ Behold the son, the prince, whom you wejrt. You had lost him by 
your fault. God and the Romans have restored him to you. I shall 
still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a monument of my own 
virtue than as a pledge of your sincerity. Shotild you presume to vio¬ 
late the faith which you have sworn, the arms td the republic will 
avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, but on the guilty.” The bar¬ 
barians withdrew from his presence, impressed with the warmest senti¬ 
ments of gratitude and admiration.**^ 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of Gaul 
from the barbarians of Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of 
the first and most illustrious of the emperors; after whose example 

“Ammian. xvii. 8; Zosimus, I. iii. fc. 4, j^.] p. 146-150 (his narrative is 
darkened by a mixture of fable }; and Julian, ad S. P, Q. -Athen. p. 280. His 
expression, vTrfStidMift’ fio 7 pay roD ZaXiwr fSvovs, Xa/ii^ovt ^{TjXatra. This 
difference of treatment confirms the opinion that the Sahan Franks were 
permitted to retain the settlements in Toxandria. 

"This interesting story, which Zosimus has abridged, is related by Euna- 
pius (in Excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, 16, 17 fed. Paris; p. ii sq. ed. Ven.; 
cap. i. p. 41 sqq ed. Bonn]), with all the amplifications of (jrecian rhetoric: 
but the nlence of Libanius, of Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders the 
truth of it extremely suspicious. 
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he composed his own commentaries of the Gallic war.®* C$sar has 
related, with conscious pride, the manner in which he twice passed the 
Rhine. Julian could boast that, before he assumed the title of Au¬ 
gustus, he had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in 
three successful ex[)editions.'’'' The consternation of the Germans after 
the battle of Strasburg encouraged him to the first attempt; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
a leader who shared the fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either side of the Main, which 
were plentifully stored with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in¬ 
vading army. The principal houses, constructed with some imitation 
of Roman elegance, were consumed by the flames; and the Cssar 
boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was stopped by a 
dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous passages, 
which threatened with secret snares and ambush every step of the 
assailant. The ground was already covered with snow; and Julian, 
after repairing an ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan, 
granted a truce of ten months to the submissive barbarians. At the 
expiration of the truce Julian underttxjk a second expedition beyond 
the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar and Horlaire, two of the 
kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the battle of Strasburg. 
They promised to restore all the Roman captives who yet remained 
alive; and as the Caesar had procured an exact account from the cities 
and villages of Gaul of the inhabitants whom they bad lost, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of readiness and accuracy 
which almost established the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expedition was still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected their military powers, and moved 
along the opposite banks of the river, with a design of destroying the 
bridge, and of preventing the passage of the Romans. But this judi¬ 
cious plan of defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers were detached in forty small 
boats, to fall down the stream in silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed their orders with so much 
boldness and celerity, that they had almost surprised the barbarian 
chiefs, who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxication from one 
of their nocturnal festivals. Without repeating the uniform and dis¬ 
gusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to observe 
that Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to sLx of the haughtiest 

“Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuates {Orat. iv. p. 178) that 
his hero had composed the history ol his Gallic campaigns. But Zosimus 
(1. iii. [c. 2] p. 140) seems to have derived his information only from the 
Orations (\0701) and the Epistles of Julian. The discourse vihich is aa- 
dressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, though general, account of 
the war against the Germans. 

**See Ammian. xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 2; and Zosim. 1 . iiL p. 144. Julian, ad S. 
P. Q. Athen. p. 380 
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kings of the Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to view the severe 
discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by twenty 
thousand captives, whom he had rescued from the chains of the bar¬ 
barians, the Czesar repassed the Rhine, after terminating a war the 
success of which has been compared to the ancient glories of the 
Punic and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian had secured an interval 
of peace, he applied himself to a work more ccmgenial to his humane 
and philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which had suffered from 
the inroads of the barbarians, he diligently repaired, and se\Tn impor¬ 
tant posts, between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly 
mentioned as having been rebuilt and fortified by the order of Julian. 
The vanquished Germans had submitted to the Just but humiliating 
condition of preparing and conveying the nece.ssary materials. 'Fhe 
active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution of the work; and such was 
the spirit which he had diffused among the trooi)s, that the auxiliaries 
themselves, waiving their exemption from any dutie.s of fatigue, con¬ 
tended in the most servile labours with the diligence of the Roman 
soldiers. It was incumbent on the ('aesar to provide for the subsistence 
as well as for the safety of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. The 
desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been 
the fatal and inevitable consequences of famine. The tillage of the 
provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of war; but 
the scanty harvests of the continent were supplied, by his paternal 
care, from the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hundred large barques, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made several voyages to the 
coast of Britain; and returning from thence, laden with corn, sailed 
up the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the several towns and 
fortresses along the banks of the river.'’’ The arms of Julian had 
restored a free and secure navigation, which Constantius had offered 
to purchase at the expense of his dignity, and of a tributary present 
of two thousand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimoniously refused 
to hi.s soldiers the sums which he granted with a lavish and trembling 
hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the firmness of 

“Ammian. xviii. 2. Libanius, Oral. x. p. 279, 280. Of these seven posts, 
four are at present towns of some consequence—Kingen, Andcrnach, Honn, 
and Nuyss. The other three, Tncesimx, yuadriburgium, and Castra Herculis, 
or Heraclea, no longer subsist; but there is room to lielie\c that, on the ground 
of (^uadnburgium, the Dutch have constructed the fort of Schenk, a name 
so offensive to the fastidious delicacy of iloileau. See D’Anvilie, Notice de 
I'Ancicnne Gaule, p. 183; Boileau, Hpitre iv. and the notes. 

“We may credit Julian himself. Oral, ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 279, 
sq., who gives a very particular account of the transaction. Zosimus adds 
two hundred vessels more, I. ni. (c. 5I p. 145. If wx computed the 600 corn 
ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, they were capable of exporting 
120,000 quarters (see Arbuthnot's Weights and Measures, p. 237); and the 
country which could bear so large an exportation must already have attained 
in improved slate of agriculture. 
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Julian, was put to a severe trial, when he took tne field with a discon¬ 
tented army, which had already served two campaigns without receiv¬ 
ing any regular pay or any extraordinary donative.**® 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects was 
the ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the administra¬ 
tion of Julian."** He devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters to the 
offices of civil government; and affected to assume with more pleasure 
the character of a magistrate than that of a general. Before he took 
the field he devolved on the provincial governors most of the public 
and private causes which had been referred U) his tribunal; but, on his 
return, he carefully revised their proceedings, mitigated the rigour of 
the law, and pronounced a second judgment on the judges themselves. 
Superior to the last temptation of virtuous minds, an indiscreet and in¬ 
temperate zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness and dignity, the 
warmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for extortion, the president 
of the Narbonnese province. “ Who will ever be found guilty,” ex¬ 
claimed the vehement Delphidius, “ if it be enough Uj deny? ” “ And 
who,” replied Julian, “ will ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to af¬ 
firm? ” In the general administration of peace and war, the interest of 
the sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people; but Con- 
stantius would have thought himself deeply injured, if the virtues of 
Julian had defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The prince who was in¬ 
vested with the ensigns of royalty might sometimes presume to correct 
\he rapacious insolence of the inferior agents, to expose their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safely intrusted to Florentius, 
Praetorian prefect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or 
remorse: and the haughty minister complained of the most decent and 
gentle op^xisition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behaviour. The Caesar had rejected with 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax; a new 
superindiction, which the prefect had offered for his signature: and 
the faithful picture of the public misery, by which he had been obliged 
to justify his refusal, offended the court of Constantius. We may enjoy 
the pleasure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them 
with warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. 
After stating his own conduct, he proceeds in the following terms:— 
“ Was it possible for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act other¬ 
wise than 1 have done? Could I abandon the unhappy subjects in¬ 
trusted to my care? Was I not c^led upon to defend them from the 
repeated injuries of these unfeeling robbers? A tribune who deserts 
his post is punished with death, and deprived of the honours of burial. 

"The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before the second 
passage of the Rhine. Ammtan. xvii. 9. 

*• Ammian. xvi. f,, xviii. 1. Hamertinus in Panegyr. \’et. xi. 4. 
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With what justice could I pronounce his sentence, if, in the hour of 
danger, I myself neglected a duty far more sacred and far more im- 
porUnt? God has placed me in this elevated post; his providence will 
guard and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I shall derive 
comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. Would 
to Heaven that I still possessed a counseller like Sallu.st 1 If they 
think proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance; 
and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, 
than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evi!.”‘’“ The precarious 
and dependent situation of Julian displayed his virtues cand concealed 
his defects. The young hero who supported, in Gaul, the throne of 
Constantius, was not permitted to reform the vices of the government; 
but he had courage to alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. 
Unless he had been able to revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or 
to introduce the arts of industry and refinement among their savage 
enemies, he could not entertain any rational hojK’s of securing the 
public tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest of Germany. Yet 
the victories of Julian suspended for a short lime the inroads of the 
barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Western Panpire, 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been 
so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domes¬ 
tic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was revived with the hopes of 
enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce again flourished 
under the protection of the laws; and the curia', or civil corporations, 
were again filled with useful and respectable members: the youth were 
no longer apprehensive of marriage; and married persons were no 
longer apprehensive of posterity: the public and private festivals were 
celebrated with customary pomp; and the frequent and secure inter¬ 
course of the provinces di^Iayed the image (d national prosperity."' 
A mind like that of Julian must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author; but he viewed with peculiar satisfaction and 
complacency the city of Paris, the seat of his winter residence, and 
the object even of his partial affeclion."- That splendid capital, which 
now embraces an ample territory on either side of the Seine, was origi¬ 
nally confined to the small island in the midst of the river, from whence 
the inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salubrious water. The 

Amraian. xvn. 3. Julian. Epistol xvii. edit. Spanheim. Such a condui/ 
almost justifies the encomium of Mamertinus. Ita illi anni spatia divisa sunt, 
ut aut Barbaros domitet, aut civibus jura restituat; perpetuum profes.sus, aut 
contra hostem, aut contra vjtia, certamcn. 

”Libanms, Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 38, in Fabricius Bibliothec. 
Grace, tom. vii. p. 263, 264. 

** See Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340, 341. The primitive state of Paris is 
illustrated by Henry Valesms (ad Ammian. xx. 4), his brother Hadrian Va- 
lesius, or dc Valois, and M. d’Anvillc (in their respective Notitias of ancient 
Gaul), the Abbe de Longuerue (Description dc la France, tom. i. p, 12, 13), 
and M. Bonamy (in the Mem. de TAcadimie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 
656-691). 
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river balhed Ihe loot of the walls; and the (own was accessible only 
by two wooden bridges. A forest overspread the northern side of the 
Seine, but on the south, (he ground which now bears the name of the 
I'niversity was insen.sibly covered with houses, and adorned with a 
paUa' and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for 
the exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of the climate was 
tempered by the neighhfiurhood of the ocean; and with some precau¬ 
tions, which experience hac] taught, the vine and fig-tree were success¬ 
fully cultivated. Hut in remarkable vrinters the Seine was deeply 
frozen; and the huge pieces of ice that flnated down the stream might 
be compared, by an .\si:itic, to the blocks of white marble which were 
extracted from the quarries of Phrjqtia. The licentiousness and cor¬ 
ruption of Antioch recalled to the memory of Julian the severe and 
simple manners of his beloved I uletia,*’’ where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indignantly contrasted the 
ctfeminate Syrians with the brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, 
and almost forgave the intemperance which was the only stain of the 
Celtic character."' If Julian could now revisit the capital of France, 
he might converse with men of science and genius, capable of under¬ 
standing and of instructing a disciple of the Greeks; he might excuse 
the lively and graceiul follies of a nation whose martial spirit has 
□ever been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; and he must ap¬ 
plaud the perfection of that inestimable art which softens and refines 
and embellishes the intercourse of social life. 



CHAFl'ER XX (306-438 A,D.) 

Tht Mfitiivs. Profrrrsj!. nnd i>j (frf tTtinwrjrOH flf CoHstantinr — L^gal 

EstablishmfKt and Conjlitutian aj the Ckrijtian or Cathoiic Church 

The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as one of 
the most itnportnnt and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable instruction. The vic¬ 
tories and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
af Europe; but a considerable portion of the globe still retains the im¬ 
pression which it received from the conversion of that monarch; and 
the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are Still connected, by an 
indissoluble chain, with (he opinions, the pas^ons, and the interests of 
the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined with bn- 
partiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a difficulty imme- 

* arvMTtir, Julian, in MUotiogon. p. 340. Leucetia, or Lutetia, 

was the ancient name of the chy which, acco^iitg to the fashion of the 
fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation of Forisii. 

•* Julian, in Misoposon. p. 350, 360, 
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diately arises of a very unexpected nature—that of ascertaining the 
real and precise date of the conversion of Constantine. The eloquent 
Lactantius, in the midst of his court, seems impatient ’ to proclaim to 
the world the glorious example of the sovereign of Gaul, who, in the 
first moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored tlie majesty of the 
true and only God.- The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of 
Constantine to the miraculous sign which was displayed in the heavens 
whilst he meditated and prepared the Italian expt'diiion.^ 'I'he his¬ 
torian Zosimus maliciously asserts that the cm|)eror liad imbrued his 
hands in the blond of his eldest s<)n before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors.^ The perplexity produced by these 
discordant authorities is derived from the behaviour of Constantine 
himself. .According to the strictness of ecclesiastical language, the first 
(jf the Chrisihm emperors was unworthy of that name till the niomenl 
of his death; since it was only during his last illness that he received, 
as a catechumen, the imposition of hands,•’ and was afterwards ad¬ 
mitted, by the initiatory rites of baptism^ into the number of the faith¬ 
ful.'’ The Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a much 
more vague and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy is retjuired in 

'The date of tlie Dome Insiitulions <jf Lactantiui h.i.s Ik-iji iucuratcly ui.-- 
cijsscd, diiiiculties iia\e been started, solutions jiroposed, ami an eNpcdicni 
imagined of two orimmil editions—the lonner puhlished during the jK-rstcu- 
tion.s of Diotletian, the latter under that t»f LKumis .See DuJresiiov, i’r;eiut. 
1) V. Tillemont, .Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. vi. p. 465-470. Lardticrs Credibility, 
part n. %o!. \!i, p. 78-8(). i*or my own part, ] am ahnoii coinmeed that Lac¬ 
tantius dedicatee! Ins Institutions to llic .sovereign of (ianl, at a time when 
Lalcnu.s. Maxiinni, and even Licmius, persecuted the Christians; that is. be¬ 
tween the years 306 and 311. 

'Laclanl. Divin. ln>tuul. i 1, vn. 26 The first and most important of 
these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscnpt.s, tint n is found 
ni ninelccn. If we weigh the coinjiarativc \dhu oi those inamisvri)>is, one 
u! ijoo years old, m ttie king of Erance's hbrarj, may he alleged m its fasour, 
but the passage is omitted in the correct manuscript of Bologna, wliicii the 
I', dc Montfaucon ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Di.inuin Jlain 
p. 409). The taste of most of the editors (except 1.s.tus, see LacUut. edit 
Dufresnoy, tom. i. p. 596) has felt the genuine style oi LactaiUius. 

• Euseb. in Vit. (ilunslant. 1 i c. 27-32. 

- ‘Zosimus, 1 . li. [c. 29] p. loa 

‘That rite was always used in making a catechumen (sec Bingham’s .An 
tiquities. 1 . x. c. i. p. 419; Dom Chardon, Hist, des Saeremens. tom. i j>. 62), 
and Constantine received it for the first time (Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1 iv, 
c t)i ) immediately before his baptism and death. Broin the connection of these 
two facts, Valcsius (ad loc. Euseb.) has drawn the conclusion wliich is re¬ 
luctantly admitted by Tillemont (Hist, des Enipercurs, tom. iv. p. 628), ana 
opjioscd with feeble arguments by Moshvim (p. 968). 

‘Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1 . iv'. c. 61, O2, 63. The legend of Constantine’s 
baptism at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was invented in the eighth 
century, as a proper motive for his donation. Such has been the gradual prog¬ 
ress of knowledge, that a story, of which Cardinal Baronius (Anna! Ecclesiast. 
A.D. 324. No 43-49) declared himself the imhlushmtr advocate, is now feehiy 
supported, even within the verge of the Vatican .Sec tlie Antiqmtates Chri.s- 
tiana:, tom. ii, p 232—a work published v.dth six approbations at Rome, in 
the year 1751. by Father Mamacht, a learned Domin.can. 
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tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by which the 
monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the proselyte, 
of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the habits and 
prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the divine power of Clirist 
and to understand that the truth of his revelation was incompatible 
with the worship of the gods. The obstacles which he had probably 
experienced in his own mind instructed him to proceed with caution in 
the momentous change of a national religion; and he insensibly dis¬ 
covered his new opinions, as far as he could enforce them with safety 
and with effect. During the whole course of his reign, the stream of 
Christianity flowed with a gentle, though accelerated, motion: but its 
general direction was sometimes checked, and sometimes diverted, by 
Ae accidental circumstances of the limes, and by the prudence, or 
possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His ministers were permitted 
to signify the intentions of their master in the various language which 
was best adaj^ted to their respective principles; ' and he artfully bal¬ 
anced the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publishing in the same 
year two edicts: the first of which enjoined the solemn observance of 
Sunday,'' and the second directed the regular consultation of the Arus- 
pices.'' While this important revolution yet icmained in sus[iense. the 
Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct of their sovereign with 
the same anxiety, but with very opposite sentiments. The former 
were prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exagger¬ 
ate the marks of his favour and the evidences of his faith. The latter, 
till their just apprehensions were changed into despair and resentment, 
attempted to conceal from the world, and from themselves, that the 
gods of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of 
their votaries. 'I'he same passions and prejudices have engaged the 
partial writers of the limes to connect the public profession of Chris¬ 
tianity w'ith the most glorious or the most ignominious era of the reign 
of Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the dis¬ 
courses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was near forty 
years of age in the practice of the established religion; and the same 

’The qiuTStDr. or secretary, who composed the law of the Theodosian Code, 
makes his mu.stcr say witii indUTcrence, “hommihus supra dicl:e reli^ionis ” 
( 1 . xvi. tit. 11. leg 1 ) The tiiim.ster of ccclesia.stical affairs was allowed a 
more devout and respectful style, r^s €i>6iaitov Kat ayiurariji Ka&oXiK^s OpijffKeiat; 
che legal, most holy, and catholic worship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
1 . X. c. 0 . 

*Cod. Theodos. 1 . ii. tit. vlii. leg. i. Cod. Justinian. 1 . iii. tit. xii. leg. 3. 
Constantine styles the Lord's day dies salts, a name which could not offend the 
ears of his Pagan subjects. 

*Cod. Theodos I. xm. tit. x. leg. i. Godefroy, in the character of a com¬ 
mentator. endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine; but the more 
xealous liaronius (.Annal. Eccles. a.d. 321, No. 18) censures his profane conduct 
with truth and asperity. 

"Theodoret ( 1 . i. c 18) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her son a 
Christian education; but we may be assured, from the superior authority of 
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conduct which in the court of Nicomedia might be imputed to his feai-, 
could be ascribed only to the inclination or policy of the sovereign of 
Gaul. His liberality restored and enriched the temples of the gods; 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are impressed with 
the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules' 
and his filial piety increased the council of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Conslanlius.'^ But the devotion of Constan¬ 
tine was more p)eculiarly directetl to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo 
of Greek and Roman mythology; and he was pleased to be re^)resented 
with the symbols of the God of Light and Poetry. 'I'he unerring shafts 
of that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal 
beauty, and elegant accomplishments, seem to jxnnt him (uU as the 
patron of a young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the 
votive offerings of Constantine; and the credulous multitude were 
taught to believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mor¬ 
tal eyes the visible majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either 
waking or in a visitm. he was blessed with the au.spicious omens f)f a 
long a’ld victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated a.s the 
invincible guide and protector of Constantine; and the Pagans might 
reasonably expect that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite.'* 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited Sfjvereignly over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected by the autlior- 
it\', and perha[)s by the laws, of a prince who wisely left to the gods 
the care of vindicating their own honour. If we may credit the asser¬ 
tion of Constantine himsedf, he had been an indignant spectator of the 
savage cruelties which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only crime.In the East 
and in the West he had seen the different effects of severity and indul¬ 
gence; and as the former was rendered still more odious by the ex¬ 
ample of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended 
to his imitation by the authority and advice of a dying father. The 
son of Constantius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of 
persecution, and granted the free exercise of Iheir religious ceremonies 

Eusebius (in Vit. Constant I. iii c. 47;, that she herself was indebted to Con¬ 
stantine for the knowledge of Oinstianity. 

” See tile medals oi Constantine in Ducange and Banduri. As few cities 
had retained the privilege of coining, almo.st all the medals of that age 
issued from the mint under the sanction of the Imperial authority. 

”The panegyric of Eiimcnius (vii. [vi.] inter Panegyr. Vet.), which wa.** 
pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the must 
unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine, and of 
his particular veneration for Apollo, or the Sun; to which Julian alludes (Orat. 
vii. p. 228, droXfitraiK ci). See Commentairc de Spanheim sur les Cesars, 
P- 317- 

“Constantin. Orat. ad Sanrtos. c. 25. But it might easily be shown that the 
Greek translator has improved the sense of the Latin original; and the aged 
emperor might recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more lively ab¬ 
horrence than he had actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 
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to al^ those who had* already professed themselves members of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well 
as on the justice of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and 
sincere reverence for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Christians.’^ 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
jolemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the celebrated 
edict of Milan, which restored peace to the catholic church. In the 
personal interview of the two western princes, Constantine, by the 
ascendant of genius and power, obtained the ready concurrence of 
his colleague, Licinius; the union of their names and authority dis¬ 
armed the fury of Maximin; and, after the death of the tyrant of the 
East, the edict of Milan was received as a general and fundamental 
law of the Roman world.’*^ 

I’he wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted that the places of worship, and public lands, 
which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, wuthout 
dispute, without delay, and without expense: and this severe injunction 
was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of the pur¬ 
chasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be indemnified 
from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations which guard 
the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the principles of 
enlarged and equal toleration; and such an equality must have been 
interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and honourable d's- 
tinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world that they have 
granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, and to all others, 
of following the religion which each individual thinks proper to prefer, 
to which he has addicted his mind, and which he may deem the best 
adapted to his own use. They carefully explain every ambiguous word, 
remove every exception, and exact from the governors of the provinces 
a strict obedience to the true and simple meaning of an edict which 
was designed to establish and secure, without any limitation, the claims 
of religious liberty. They condescend to assign two weighty reasons 
which have induced them to allow this universal toleration: the humane 
intention of consulting the peace and happiness of their people; and 
the pious hope that by such a conduct they shall appease and propi¬ 
tiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge 
the many signal proofs which they have received of the divine favour; 

"See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1 . viij. 13. 1 . ix. 9: and in \'it. Const. I 1. c. 16, 
ly. Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. i. Csecilius dc Mort. Persecut. c. 25. 

“ Cjecilms (de Mort. Fcrsccut. c. 48) has prcsvrved the Latin original; and 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 1 . x. c. 5) has given a Greek translation of this perpetual 
edict, which refers to .some provisional rcgwlalions. 

(The issue of the edict of Milan is now r^arded as. to say the least of it, ^ 
very improbable occurrence. Cf. Seeck Zeiischrift fur Kirchengeschichte, 12, 
p. 181.— 0 . S.) 
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and they trust that the same Providence will for ever continue to 
protect the prosperity of the prince and people. From these vague 
and indefinite expressions of piety three sup|K>sitions may be deduced, 
of a different, but not of an incompatible nature. The mind of Con^ 
stantine might fluctuate between the Pagan and the Christian reli¬ 
gions, According to the Iwse and complying notions of I’olytheism, 
he might acknowledge the God of the Christians as one of the many 
deities who compose the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might 
embrace the philosophic and pleasing idea that, notwithstanding the 
variety of names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the 
nations of mankind are united in the worship of the common Father 
and Creator of the universe.*** 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by views 
of temporal advantage than by considerations of abstract and specu¬ 
lative truth. The partial and increasing favour of Constantine may 
naturally be referred to the esteem which he entertained for the moral 
character of the Christians, and to a persuasion that the propagation 
of the Gosjx’I would inculcate the practice of private and public virtue 
Whatever latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own con¬ 
duct, whate\'er indulgence he may claim for his own passions, it is 
undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural 
and ci\ il obligations of society. But the operation of the wdsest laws 
is imperfect and precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot 
always restrain vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that 
they condemn, nt>r can they always punish the actions which they pro¬ 
hibit. The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid the 
powers of education and of opinion. But every principle which had 
once maintained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long 
since extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan su¬ 
perstition. Under these discouraging circumstances a prudent magis¬ 
trate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion which dif¬ 
fused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal systenf of 
ethics, adapted to every duty and every condition of life, recommended 
as the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the sanc¬ 
tion of eternal rewards or punishments. The experience of Greek and 
Roman history could not inform the world how far the .system of na¬ 
tional manners might be reformed and improved by the precepts of a 
divine revelation; and Constantine might listen with some confidence 

**A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months after the 
edict of Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legutn, p. 7; and Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 246), uses the following remarkable expression:— 
“ Summe rcrum sator, cujus tot nomina sunt, qiiol linguas gentium esse 
voluisti, quern enim te ipse did vcHs, scire non possumus." (Fanegyr. Vet. ix. 
[viii.| 26 ) In explaining Constantine’s progress in the faith, Mosheim (p. 
971, etc.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix. 
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to the flattering, and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The 
eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, that the establishment of Christianity would restore the inno¬ 
cence and felicity of the primitive age; that the worship of the true 
God would extinguish war and dissension among those who mutually 
considered themselves as the children of a common parent; that every 
impure desire, every angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by 
the knowledge of the Gospel; and that the magistrates might sheath 
the sword of justice among a people who would be universally actuated 
by the sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love.*' 

The passive and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppression, must ha\’e appeared in the eyes of 
an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and useful of the evangelic 
virtues.** The primitive Christians derived the institution of civil 
government, not from the consent of the people, but from the decrees 
of Heaven. The reigning emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre 
by treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of 
vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was accountable for the 
abuse of his power; and his subjects were indissolubly bound by their 
oath of fidelity to a tyrant who had violated every law' of nature and 
society. The humble Christians were sent into the world as sheep 
among wolves; and since they were not permitted to employ force 
even in the defence of their religion, thty should be still more criminal 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in 
disputing the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 
life. Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of Nero 
had preached the duty of unconditional submission, the Christians of 
the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and innocent 
of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While they ex¬ 
perienced the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked either 
to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw them- 
selv^es into some remote and sequestered corner of the globe.*® The 
protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious freedom, have been in¬ 
sulted by the invndious comparison between the conduct of the primi- 

” See the elegant description of Lactantius (Divin. Institut. v. 8), who is 
ttuch more perspicuous and positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

“The TOlitical system of the Christians is explained by Grotius, de Jure 
Belli et Weis, 1 . i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and an exile, but the 
«iil<^ess of his temper inclined him to support the established powers. 

"Tertullian, Apolog. c. 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamen nunquam Albiniani, nec 
Nigriani vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Christian!. Ad Scapulam, c. z If 
this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the Christians of that age from all 
civil and military employments, which would have compelled them to take 
an active part in the service of thdr respective governors. Sec Moyle's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 34P. 
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live and of the reformed Christians.*® Perhaps, instead of censure, some 
applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that religion cannot abolish the unalicn- 
able rights of human nature.*^ Perhaps the patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to its weakness as well as to its virtue. A sect of 
unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without arms, without fortifica* 
tions, must have encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and fruitless 
resistance to the master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, 
when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine, rnuld allege, with truth and confidence, that they held the 
principle of passive obedience, and that, in the space of three centuries, 
their conduct had always been conformable to their principles. They 
might add that the throne of the emperors would be established on a 
fixed and permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian 
doctrine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are con¬ 
sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to chastise the 
nations of the earth. But sacred history affords many illustrious ex¬ 
amples of the more immediate interposition of the Deity in the gov¬ 
ernment of his chosen people. The sceptre and the sword were com¬ 
mitted to the hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the 
Maccabees; the virtues of those heroes were the motive or the effect of 
the divine favour, the success of their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel 
were occasional and temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived 
from the royal unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and inde¬ 
feasible right, which could not be forfeited by their own vices, nor 
recalled by the caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary 
providence, which was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might 
elect Constantine and his family as the protectors of the Christian 
world; and the devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic lone, the 
future glories of his long and universal reign.*" Galerius and Maximin, 
Maxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite 
of Heaven the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius 
and Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
expectations, of the Christians. The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 

" See the artful Bossuct (Hist, des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, tom. 
iii. p. 210-258), and the mabcious iiaylc (tom ii. p. 620). J name Bayle, for 
he was certainly the author of the Avis aux Rifugies; consult the Dictionnaire 
Critique dc Chauffepie tom. i. part. ii. p. 145. 

” Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the reformers, 
who has justihed the theory of resistance. See hia Dialogue de Jure Regni apud 
Scotos, tom. ii. p. 28. 30, edit. fol. Ruddiman. 

® Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. i. Eusebius, in the course of his History, his 
Life, and his Oration, repeatedly inculcates ^e divine right of Constantine 
io the empire. 
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Still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem tu claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluc¬ 
tance with which he had consented to the wise and humane regula¬ 
tions of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial synods was 
prohibited in his dominions; his Christian ofiicers w^"re ignominiously 
dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather danger, of a general 
persecution, his partial oppressions were rendered still more odious by 
the violation of a solemn and voluntary engagement.-^ While the East, 
according to the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved in the 
shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious rays of celestial light warmed 
and illuminated the provinces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the justice of his arms; 
and his use of victory confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that 
their hero was inspired and conducted by the Lord of Hosts. The 
conquest of Italy produced a general edict of toleration; and as soon 
as the defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole domin¬ 
ion of the Roman world, he immediately, by circular letters, exhorted 
all his subjects to imitate, without delay, the example of their sovereign, 
and to embrace the divine truth of Christianity.-* 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately con¬ 
nected with the designs of Providence instilled into the minds of the 
Christians two opinions, which, by very dilTcrcnt means, assisted the 
accomplishment of the prophecy. Their warm and active loyalty ex¬ 
hausted in his favour every resource of human industry; and they 
confidently expected that their strenuous efforts would be seconded by 
some divine and miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to interested motives the alliance which he insensibly con¬ 
tracted with the catholic church, and which apparently contributed to 
the success of his ambition. In the beginning of the fourth century 
the Christians still bore a very inadequate proportion to the inhabitants 
of the empire; but among a degenerate people, w’ho view’ed the change 
of masters with the indifference of slaves, the spirit and union of a 
religious party might assist the popular leader, to whose service, from 
a principle of conscience, they had devoted their lives and fortunes.*'^ 

**Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Liemius is derived from 
Eusebuis (Hist. EceJes. i. -\. c 8; \’it. Constantin. 1 . i, c. 49-56, 1 . n. c. 1, 2 ). 
Aurelius Victor mentions liis cruelty m general terms. 

[The persecution of Licinius was not by any means severe. Certain bishops 
were killed, but few if any of the rank and file of Chnstinn adherents. (Cf. 
Gorres, DU Lianianischc Christenvcrfolgung, pp. 32-40.—-O. S.] 

** Euseb. in N’it. Constant. 1 ii. c. 24-42, 4S-O0. 

'Mn the lieginning of the last century the papists of England were only 
a thirtieth, and the protestants of France only a fifteenth, jrart of the respective 
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The example of his father instructed Constantine to esteem and 
to reward the merit of the Christians; and in the distribution of public 
offices he had the advantage of strengthening his government by the 
choice of ministers or generals in whose fidelity he could re}K)Se a just 
and unreserved confidence. By the influence of these dignified mis¬ 
sionaries the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army; the barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks of 
the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquif^ced without resis- 
tance in the religion of their commander; and when they passed the 
Alps it may fairly be presumed that a great number of the soldiers had 
already consecrated their swords to the ser\'ice of Christ and of ('on- 
stanline.''’ The habits of mankind and the interest of religion gradu¬ 
ally abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had so long pre¬ 
vailed among the Christians; and in the councils which were assembled 
under the gracious protection of Constantine the authority of the 
bishops was seasonably employed to ratify the obligation of the military 
oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommunication on those soldiers 
who threw away their arms during the peace of the church.*' While 
Constantine in his own dominions increased the number and zeal of 
his faithful adherents, he could depend on the support of a powerful 
faction in those provinces which were still possessed or usurped by his 
rivals. A secret disaffection was diffused among the Christian subjects 
of IMaxenlius and Licinius; and the resentment which the latter did 
not attempt to conceal served only to engage them still more deeply 
in the interest of his competitor. The regular correspondence which 
connected the bishops of the most distant provinces enabled them 
freely to communicate their wishes and their designs, and to transmit 
without danger any useful intelligence, or any pious contributions, 
which might promote the service of Constantine, who publicly declared 
that he had taken up arms for the deliverance of the church.** 

nations to wlioin ihcir spirit and power were a constant object of apprehension. 
See tlie relations which Bcntivogho (who was then numrio at Brussels, and 
aftcrvvaids cardinal) transmitted to the court of Rome (Kelazione, tom. ii. p. 
211, 241). Bentivogho was curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial. 

*'’T 1 i!S careless temper of the Germans appears almost umff>rmly in the his¬ 
tory of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legicms of Constantine were 
recruited with Germans (Zosimus. 1 . ii. [c. 15I p. 86); and the court even 
of his father had been filled with Christians. See the first book of the Life of 
Constantine, by Eusebius 

’’De hi-s qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstincre a communione. 
Concil. Arelat. Canon iii. The best critics apply these word.s to the peace of 
the church. 

“Eusebius always considers the second civil war against Licinius as a sort 
of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers 
had resumed their cones; or, in other words, had returned to the military serv¬ 
ice. Their conduct was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the 
Council of Nice; if this particular application may be received, instead of the 
loose and general sense of the Greek interpreters. Ralsamon, Zonaras. and 
Alexi.s Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles. Grax. tom. i. p. 72, tom, 
ii. p. 78. Annotation. 
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The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied their conscience. 
'J'hey marched to battle with the full assurance that the same God 
who had formerly opened a passage to the Israelites through the 
waters of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Jericho at the 
sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his visible majesty and 
power in the victory of Constantine. The evidence of ecclesiastical 
history is prepared to affirm that their expectations were justified by 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the first Christian 
emperor has been almost unanimously ascribed. The real or imaginary 
cause of so im;)ortant an event deserves and demands the attention of 
posterity; and I shall endeavour to form a ju :4 estimate of the famous 
vision of Coifstanline, by a distinct c m-^klcralii.n of the standard, the 
dream, and the celestial sign; by separating the historical, the natural, 
and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the 
composition of a spi‘cious argument, have been artfully confounded in 
one splendid and brittle mass. 

I. An instrument (d the tortures which were inflicted only on slaves 
and stranger.s became an object of horror in the cces of a Roman 
citizen; and tiic ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, were closely 
united with the idea of the cross.The piety, rather than the lunnan- 
ity, of ('onstantine soon abolished in his dominions the punishment 
which the Savimir of mankind had condescended to suffer; but the 
emj>er()r had already learned to despise the prejudices of his education 
anti of hi.s {x'ople, Ix'forc he could erect in the midst of Rome his own 
statue, bearing a cross in its right hand, with an inscription which 
referred the \'iclory of his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the 
virtue of that salutary sign, the true symbol of force and courage."^ 
The same .^ynibol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine; 
the cross giittereil on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners; and the consecrated emidems which 
adorned the person of the emperor himself were distinguished only by 

'"‘Kunicn iubiiiii cruiis absit non in«»do a corjK»re civiuiii lOitiiaiioriun, sed 
ctiam a CiiiJitalunn.'. oculis, annbus. Cicero pro Kahino, c. 5. Ihe t hnstian 
vvnurs, Minucius l ehx, Tertulluin, Jeroni, and Maximus 01 'runii, 

have nivcsuyated willi tolerable s-uccc.ss the figure or likeness ui a cross m 
almost every object <'i nature or art; in the intcrseciK>n of the nuTuhan and 
equator, the hmiian lace, a bird living, a man .swiinmnig. a mast and yard, 
a plouylt, Ji siotitititt!, etc., etc., etc. See Lipsius de Crucc, I. i. c. 9. 

''' See .\urc hus \'ictor (de Caesar, c. 41], who considers this law as one of the 
e.xamplc'- of C'onsiantinc'x piety, .^n edict .so honourable to Christianity de¬ 
served a pl.ice in tlie Thcodosiaii Code, instead of the indirect mention of it 
whuh xeeiUN to result from the comparison of the fifth and eighteenth titles 
of the ninth Imok. 

“ Eusebius, in \'it. Constantin. 1 . i. c. 40. This statue, or at least ithe cross 
and itiscription, may be axcnbed with more probability to the second, or even 
flic third, visit of Constantine to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of 
Maxentius. the minds of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this 
public monument. 
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richer material ami more e.\(ju»site workmanshipEii! the principal 
standard which dispku’ed ilje triumph of the cross was styled the 
J.aharuru,'-- an ohscnre, though celebrated, name, which has been vainly 
derh-cd from almost all the Ian"ua.ces of the wctrld. It is described 
as a l‘'n<: pike inicrsected liy a lrans\cr>al Ix'am. Tlu* silken veil which 
hun^ down from the beam was curiously inwrought with the images of 
the reigning immarch and his children. The summit of the pike sup 
ported a crown of gold. whi(h enclosed the mysterious monogram, a‘ 
once expiessive of the figure of the cross and the initial lelteis (if the 
name of Christ."' The safety of the iabarum was intrusted l;i fifty 
guards of ajiproved valour and fidelity; their station was marked In 
honours and emoluments; and s<mie fortunate accidents soon introduced 
an opinion that as long as the guards of the Iabarum were eng.iged in 
the e\eculjon of their office they wee secure and invulneralde amidst 
the ijart'' of the enemy. In the M'cond civil war Liciuius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the sight of which in the 
distress of liattle animated the soldiers of (’oaslanline with an in\'in- 
tible enthusiasm, ami .scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of 
the adverse legions. “ The Christian cm|)erors, who respected the ex 
ample of Coiislantine, displayed in all their military exjiediliMns the 
standard of the cross, but when the degeneiale .successors of 'I'iieodo- 
sius had cetised to ajjjHiar in jicrson at the head of their armies, the 
Iabarum wtis deposited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of 


' Agiicscjs, rtg'iia, hlicns im-.i sigtia lu-cvsse es{; 

111 guibus n ill IS ant t^c'nitnat.i n Inl^’ft 

Aut longis siiluloex auro j»r.i-u*iiur in hastis. 

J^oc signo in\j' tu.s, iransinissis Aijnlms nitor 
Scrvitiinn .sohii nnsiralnk- ('oii't.niinnis. 

Chnstus I'ui/'urt urn gfinmaiuj Icxtus jn anro 
Signalial iMbarum, chjworuin insignia Christus 
Scripstral; ar«!cbat suniinis riii.i' a<l«lita tristis 

I’rndi iit in Syininachuin, 1.1. 464. 486. 

Tlu' dinvalutn and meaning of the word Lol'oium or J.ohorum, wlncli i" 
cmiil(‘U (I ity Gregory Xazianzeii, Ambrose, i’rudenlius, eie. stili reniaiii totallv 
unknown, in spite of llie etiorts of tlie enlics. who have inelTictually tortured 
tlic Latin, Greek, Spanish. Celtic, Tcntonic. Illync, Armenian, ct<,, in searih 
(’f an etymology. See Ducaiige, in (jIoss Med. and iniini. i^atmitat, vnb vocc 
Lahantm. and Godi iroj. a«l Cod Tlicodos. tom. ii. p. 14.? 

■“ K'.iseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . 1. c. 30, 31. I 5 arf<mus (.Annal. Eccles. a.u 
31U, No 26) has engraved a representation of tlic Labanim, 

‘‘Transversa X litera, .sumtno capitc circumfiexo. Christum in scutis notat 
Ca-cihns dc M. P. c 44. Cujkt (ad XI P. in edit. Lactant. tom. li. p. 500) 
and P.aronm.s (a.h. 312, No. 25) have engraved from ancient monumenti 
several specimens—as thus, or ^ —of these monograms, which becamr 

extremely fashionable in the CTiristian w'orld. 

“Eusfb. in Vit. Constantin. I. it. c. 7. 8, 9. He introdiice.s the Labarum 
before the Italian expedition; but his narrative seems to indieate that it was 
never showm at the head of an army, till Constantine, above ten years after- 
wards, declared himself the enemy of Licinius and the dcliv«rer of the church 
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Constantinople/^ Its honours are still preserved on the medals of 
the Flavian family. Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram 
of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of 
safety of the republic, glory of the army, restoration of public happi¬ 
ness, are equally applied to the religious and military trophies; and 
there is still extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the 
standard of the labarum is accompanied with these memorable words, 
By this sign thou shalt conquer.®'* 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of 
the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical rites, in all the daily 
occurrences of life, as an infallible preservative against every species 
of spiritual or temporal evil.®'' The authority of the church might 
alone have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion of Constantine, 
who, in the same prudent and gradual progress, acknowledged the truth 
and assumed the symbol of Christianity. But the testimony of a con¬ 
temporary writer, who in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of 
religion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime 
character. He affirms, with the most perfect confidence, that, in the 
niglU which preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine 
was admonished in a dream to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with 
the celestial sign oj God, the sacred monogram of the name of Christ; 
that he executed the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and 
obedience were rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. 
Some considerations might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect 
the judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either from 
zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction.^'’ 

“’See Cod. Theod. 1 . \i. tit. xxv. Sozomcn, I. i. c. 2 [c. 4]. Theophan. 
Chronograpli. i>. 11. Thc(iphani*s lived towards the end of the eighth century, 
almost live liundred year.s after Constantine. The modern Greeks were not 
inclined to display in the held the standard of the empire and of Christianity; 
and though they depended on every superstitious hoiie of defence, the promise 
of victory would have appeared too bold a hction. 

** The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, etc., alleges several of those medals, and quotes 
a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the I’ere de Grainville, on this subject. 

" Tertullian, dc Corona, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. j. p. loi (p. 89, ed. Bened. 
1698; dc Incarn. Verbi Dei, c. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata 
Thcolog. 1 . vv. c. 9, 10) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of 
the cross, which in the last age embarras.scd our protestant disputants. 

“Catcilius, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain that this historical declamation was 
composed and published while Licinius, sovereign of the East, still preserved 
Ihc friendship of Constantine and of the Christians. Every reader of taste 
must perceive that the style is of a very different and inferior character to 
that of Lactantius; and such indeed is the judgment of Le Clcrc and Lardncr 
(Bibliotheque Ancienne ct Moderne, tom, iii. p. 438; Credibility of the 
Gospel, etc., part iL vol. vii. p. 94). Three arjnnnents from the title of the 
kook, and from the names of Donatus and CsccUius, are produced by the ad¬ 
vocates for Lactantius (see the P. Lestocq, tom. ii. p. 46-60). Each of these 

f roofs is singly weak and defective; but their concurrence has great weight. 

have often fluctuated, and shall tamely follow the Colbert MS. in calling 
the author (whoever he was) Caeciltus. 
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He appears to have published his Deaths of the Persecutors at Nico* 
media about three years after the Roman victory; but the interval oi 
a thousand miles, and a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself; who miiihl listen without indigna¬ 
tion to a marvellous tale which exalted his fame and promoted his 
designs. In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has ])rovidcd a similar vision, of a 
form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 
by the whole army before they engaged the legions of the tyrant 
Ma.ximin.^' The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke, 
wliere it does not subdue, the reason of mankind; hut if the (Ircam of 
Constantine is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the p<dicy or the enthusiasm of the em|>eror. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the fate of the 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the vener¬ 
able form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his religion, might 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancy of a prince who reverenced 
the name, and had pcrhj{)s secretly implored the p^jvier, of the (lod of 
the C’hristians. As readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, one of those 
pious frauds, which I’hilip and Sertorius had employed with such art 
and effect.'*' The pra.‘iernatural origin of dreams was universally ad¬ 
mitted by the nations of antiquity, and a considerable part of the Gallic 
army was already prepared to place their confidence in the salutary 
sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of Constantine could 
be disproved only by the event; and the intrepid hero who had passed 
the Alps and the .Apennine might view with careless despair the con¬ 
sequences of a defeat under the walls of Rome. The senate and [leo- 
pie, exulting in their own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknowl¬ 
edged that the victory of Constantine surpassed the jiowers of man, 
without daring to insinuate that it had been obtaine<l by the protec¬ 
tion of the ^ods. The triumphal arch, which was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, that, by the 
greatness of his own mind, and by an instinct or impulse of the Divin- 

“ Cicihus, de M. P. c. 46, There stems to l>e some rc;tson in the oliservation 
tif M. dc Vokairc (Gsuvres, torn. xi\. ]). 307), \\i>o ascnt>es to the success of 
Constaiuinc the superior fame 01 Ins Labarura alxAc the atigeJ 0/ Licmius 
Yet esen this angel is favourably entertained by Pagi, 1 ilkmont, Idcury, etc., 
who arc fond of increasing their stock of miracles. 

“ liesides these well-known examples, Toihus (Preface to Boileau’s transla¬ 
tion of Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus, who assured his 
troops that he liad seen a pentagon (the symbol of .‘.afclyt with these words, 
“ in this conquer." But Toihus has most inexcusably omitted to produce hi.s 
authority; and his own character, literary as well as moral, is not free from 
reproacli (see Chauffepie, Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 460). Without 
insisting on the silence of Diodorus, Plutarch, Ju.stm, etc., it may be observed 
that Polyaenus, who m a separate chapter ( 1 . iv. c. 6) has collected nineteen 
military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally ignorant of this remarkable vision. 
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ity, he had saved and avenged the Roman republic/** The Pagan 
orator, who had seized an earlier opportunity of celebrating the vir¬ 
tues of the conqueror, supposes that he alone enjoyed a secret and 
intimate commerce with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care 
of mortals to his subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very plausible 
reason why the subjects of Constantine should not presume to embrace 
the new religion of their sovereign/* 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the dreams 
and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesias¬ 
tical history, will probably conclude that, if the eyes of the spectators 
have sometimes been deceived by fraud, the understanding of the 
veaders has much more frequently been insulted by fiction. Every 
event, or appearance, or accident, which seems to deviate from the or¬ 
dinary course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity; and the astonished fancy of the multitude has 
sometimes given shape and colour, language and motion, to the fleeting 
but uncommon meteors of the air/*^ Nazarius and Eusebius are the two 
most celebrated orators who, in studied panegyrics, have laboured to 
exalt the glory of Constantine. Nine years after the Roman vic¬ 
tory Nazarius describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky; he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by 
mortals; and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew, to 
the assistance of the great Constantine. For the truth, of this prodigy 
the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose presence 
he was then speaking; and seems to hope that the ancient apparitions*^ 
would now obtain credit from this recent and public event. The Chris¬ 
tian fable of Eusebius, which, in the space of twenty-six years, might 
arise from the original dream, is cast in a much more correct and ele¬ 
gant mould. In one of the marches of Constantine he is reported to 

• Instinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine. The inscription on the triumphal 
arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Baronius, Gruter, etc., may 
still be perused by every curious traveller. 

“Habes profecto aliquid cum ilia mentc Divina secretum; qua delegata 
nostra Diis Minoribus cura uni se tibi dignatur ostcndcre. Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. [viii.} 2. 

•M. Frerct (Memoires de TAcadtoie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 411-437) 
explains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of antiquity; and Fab- 
ricius, who is abused by both parties, vainly tries to introduce the celestial 
cross of Constantine among the solar halos. Bibliothec, Gr»c. tom. vi. p. 8-29, 

“Naiarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. [ix.j 14, 15, It is unnecessary to name 
the moderns, whose undistinguishing and ravenous appetite has swallowed 
even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

"The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce the Mace¬ 
donian victory, are attested by historians and public monuments. See Cicero 
de Naturi DMrum, it a, iii. 5, 6. Floras, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1 . i. c. 8, 
No. I. Yet the most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied* 
by Livy (xlv. i). 
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have seen with his own eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed 
above the meridian sun, and inscribed with the following words: By 
THIS CONQUER. This amazing object in the sky astonished the whole 
army, as well as the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in the 
choice of a religion: but his astonishment was converted into faith hy 
the vision of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before his eyes; and 
displaying the same celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constantine 
to frame a similar standard, and to march, with an assurance of victory, 
against Maxentius and ail his enemies.^* The learned bishop of 
Osarea appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this marvel¬ 
lous anecdote would excite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circum¬ 
stances of time and place, which always serve to detect falsehood or 
establish truth instead of collecting and recording the evidence of so 
many living witnesses, who must have been spectators of this- stupen¬ 
dous miracle,Eusebius contents himself with alleging a verv singular 
testimony, that of the deceased Constantine, who, many years after the 
event, in the freedom of conversation, had related to him this extraor¬ 
dinary incident of his own life, and had attested the truth of it by a 
solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude of the learned prelate for¬ 
bade him to suspect the veracity of his victorious master; but he plainly 
intimates that, in a fact of such a nature, he should have refused his 
assent to any meaner authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, which 
the Infidels might afterwards deride,''’ was disregarded by the Christians 
of the age which immediately followed the conversion of Constantine.®* 
But the catholic church, both of the East and of the West, has adopted 
a prodigy which favours, or seems to favour, the popular worship of the 
cross. The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism 

“Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1 . i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same 
Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for 
the miracle who are not absolutely callous. 

“The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate that he saw the cross in 
the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The scene has been fixed 
by provincial vanity at Treves, Besancon, etc. See Tillemont, Hist, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iv. p. 573. 

“The pious Tillemont (M^. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1317) rejects with a sigh 
the useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who attests as an eye¬ 
witness the vision of Constantine, 

*' Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. L i. c. 4. 

"The advocates for the vision arc unable to produce a single testimony 
from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous 
writings repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church and of Constantine. 
As these venerable men had not any dislike to a miracle, wc may suspect (and 
the suspicion is confirmed by the ignorance of Jerom) that they were all 
unacquainted with the Life of Constantine by Eusebius. This fract was re¬ 
covered by the dili^ce of those who translate or continued his Ecclesiastical- 
History, and who nave represented in various colours the vision of thr crosa 
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presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 
first Christian emperor.^^ 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the present age wiii incline 
to believe that, in the account of his own conversion, Constantine at¬ 
tested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate perjury. They may 
not liesitate to pronounce that, in the choice of a religion, his mind was 
determined only by a sense of interest; and that {according to the ex¬ 
pression of a profane poet'’*) he used the altars of the church as a 
convenient footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh 
and so absolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some part of the 
enthusiasm which they inspire; and the most orthodo,\ saints assume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the arras of de¬ 
ceit and falsehood. Tersonal interest is often the standard of our belief, 
as well as of our practice; and the same motives of temporal advantage 
which miglu infiuence the public conduct and professions of Constan¬ 
tine would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a religion so pro¬ 
pitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity was gratified by the llal- 
lering assurance that he had been chosen by Heaven to reign over li)c 
earth: success had justified his divine title to the throne, and that title 
was founded (>n the truth (jf the Christian revelation. .\s real virtue is 
sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the specious piety of Con¬ 
stantine, if at first it was only specious, might gradually, by the in¬ 
fluence (tf praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into serious 
faith and fervent devotion. The bishops and teachers of the new sect, 
whose dress and manners had not qualified them for the residence of a 
court, were admitted to the Imperial table; they accompanied the 

Goiicfroy was ibc first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Pbilustorgium, I. i. 

0. j). iti;, cxjircssed any doubt ol a miracle which had been supported 
will! eipial zeai by Cardinal Baronius and the Centuriaturs of Atagdeburg. 
Since that time many of the protestant critics ha\e incimed towards doubt 
and disbcbct. The objections arc urged with great force by M. Chauitcpie 
(Dictumnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. O-ii); ami in the year 1774 ^ doctor of 
Sorbonne, the Ab!>e du Voisin, published an apology, which deserves the 
praise of learning and moderation. 

“ Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles: 

J‘ai renverse le cuUe des idoles: 

Sur Ics debris de leurs temples fumants 
Au Dieu du Ciel j’ai prodigue I’enccn.';. 

Mais tous mes soms pour sa grandeur supr^e 
N’eurcnt jamais d’autre objet que moi-meme; 

Lcs saints autcls n’etoient a mes regards 
Qu'un marchcpie du trone des Cesars. 

L'ambition, la fureur, lcs delices 
Etoient mc8 dieux, avoicnt mes sacrifices. 

L'or des Chr^iens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Ont cimente ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, but cannot 
be named with decency. 
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monarch in his expeditions; and the ascendant which one of them, an 
Egyptian or a Spaniard,acquired over his mind was imputed by the 
Pagans to the effect of magic/® Lactantius, who has adorned the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel with the eloquence of Cicero,and Eusebius, who 
has consecrated the learning and phiI(»ophy of the Greeks to tlie service 
of religion,^® were both received into the friendship and faniiliariJy of 
their sovereign; and those able masters of controversy could patiently 
watch the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
aj)ply the arguments which were the best adapted ttJ hjs character and 
understanding. Whatever advantages might be derived fr<im the acqui* 
silion of an Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the splendour 
of his purple, rather than by the superiority of wisdom or virtue, from 
the many thousands of his subjects who had embraced the doctrines oi 
Christianity. Nor am it be deemed incredible that the mind of an un¬ 
lettered soldier should have yielded to the weight of evidence which, in 
a miire enlightened age, has stilisfied or subdued the reassn of a Grotius, 
a PasCcil, or a Locke. In the midst of the incessant labours of his great 
office this soldier employed, or affected to employ, the hours of the 
night in the diligent study of the Scriptures, and the composition of 
theok'gical discourses, which he afterwards pronounced in (he presence 
of a nunterous and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
which is still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various proofs 
of religion; but he dwells with jjeculiar complacency on the Sibylline 
verses,and the fourth eclogue of Virgil/® Forty years before the birth 
(if C'hrist. the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the aj^roaching birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should expiate the 

^Tliis favourite was probably the great Osjus, bishop ot Cordova, who 
pruierrcd the pastoral care of the whole church 1(» ihc government of a 
particular diocc.se. fiis character is magnificently though concisely cvprcs.scd 
i)y Athanasius (tom. i. p. yoj [tom ii. p. 5.(5, cL Hcncii. 1777]). Sec 1 ille- 
mont. Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 524-5O1. Osjus was accused, perhaps unjustly, 
01 retiring from court with a very ainjile fortune 

^Sec ICusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus. !. ii. [c. 21;] p. 104. 

“ The Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather llian of a mysterious 
cast. “ Krat pame rudis (says the orthodox liull) disctplinic Chnstianx, et 
in rhetonca melius quam m thcologia versatus.” Defensio hidci Miccnx, 
sect li. c. J4. 

“Fabricius, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of bctwxcn three and 
four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Prejiaration of Eusebius. See 
Bibl, Grxe. 1 . V. c. 4, torn. vi. p. 37*56. 

**Sce Constantin. Oral ad Sanctos. c. 19, 20. He chiefly dcjicnds ()n a mys¬ 
terious acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the I>eluge by the Erythraean 
Sibyl, and translated hy Cicero into Latin. The intlial letters of the thirty- 
four Greek verses form this prophetic sentence:— Jesus Chki.st, Sok op Goo, 
S-SVIOUR OF THE WoRLD. 

*®ln his paraphrase of Virgil the emperor has frequently assisted and im¬ 
proved the literal sense of the Latin text. See Blonde!, des Sibylles, 1 . i. c. 
14, 15, 16. 
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guilt oi human kind and govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of his father; the rise and appearance of an heavenly race, a primitive 
nation throughout the world; and the gradual restoration of the inno¬ 
cence and felicity of the golden age. The poet was perhaps unconscious 
of the secret sense and object of these sublime predictions, which have 
been so unworthily applied to the infant son of a consul, or a triumvir: 
but if a more splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first Christian emperor, 
Virgil may deserve to be ranked among the most successful missionaries 
of the Go.spel.”" 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were con¬ 
cealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechumens, with an 
affected secrecy, which served to excite their wonder and curiosity.” 
But the severe rules of discipline which the prudence of the bishops 
had instituted were relaxed by the same prudence in favour of an Im¬ 
perial proselyte, whom it was so important to allure, by every gentle 
condescension, into the pale of the church; and Constantine was per¬ 
mitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy most of the privileges, 
before he h.id contracted any of the obligations, of a Christian. Instead 
of retiring from the congregation when the voice of the deacon dis¬ 
missed the profane multitude, he prayed with the faithful, disputed 
with the bishops, preached on the most sublime and intricate subjects of 
theology, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly 
declared himself, not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and 
hiero[)hanl of the Christian mysteries.'-' The pride of Constantine 
■night assume, and his services had deserved, some extraordinary dis¬ 
tinction; an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of 
his conversion; and if the doors of the church had been strictly closed 
against a prince who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of 
the empire would have been left destitute of any form of religious wor¬ 
ship. In his last visit to Rome he piously disclaimed and insulted the 
superstition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession 
of the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of 

“ The different claims of an elder and younger son of Polljo. of Jnli.r, of 
Drusus, of Mareellus, are found to he incompatible svith chronology, history, 
and the good sense of Virgil. 

■^See Lowth, de Sacra Pociti Hebo-eorum Prelect, xxi. p. 289-293. In the 
examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of Ixjiidoii has 
displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts 
his fancy without degrading his judgment. 

" The distinction between the public and the secret parts of divine service, 
the vtissa calrchumciiorum and tlie missa fideUum, and the mysterious veil 
which piety or policy had cast over tire latter, are very judiciously explained by 
Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacrement, 1 . i. c. 8-T2, p, 59-gi; but as on this 
subject the papists may reasonably be suspected, a Protestant reader will 
detKnd with more confidence on the learned Bingham, Antiquities, 1 . x. c. 

“ See Eusebius in Vit. Const I. iv. c. 15-32, and the whole tenor of Con¬ 
stantine’s sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor has furnished 
Baronins with a specious argument in favour of his early baptism. 
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the Capitoiine Hill."'' Many years before his baptism and death Con¬ 
stantine had proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his 
image should evermore be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple; 
while he distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pic¬ 
tures which represented the emperor in an humble and suppliant posture 
of Christian devotion.'’" 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a catechumen, 
cannot easily be explained or excused: but the delay of his baptism 
may be justified by the niaxims and the practice of ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquity. The sacrament of baptism was regularly administered by 
the bishop himself, with his assistant clerg>', in the cathedra! church of 
the diocese, during the fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost; and this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants 
and adult persons into the bosom of the church. The discretion of 
parents often suspended the baptism of their children till they could 
understand the obligations which they contracted: the severity of 
ancient bishops exacted from the new converts a novitiate of two or 
three years; and the catechumens themselves, from different motives of 
a temporal or a spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the 
character of perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of bap¬ 
tism was supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin; and 
the soul was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to 
the promise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity 
there were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite 
which could not be repeated; to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment of this 
world, while they still retained in their own hands the means of a sure 
and easy absolution.*’’* The sublime theory of the Gospel had made a 

“Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 

“Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1 . iv. c. 15, 16. 

** The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the .sacrament of 
baptism, have been coiiiously explained by Dom Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, 
turn. i. p. 3-405: Dom Martennc, de Kitibus Kccksia.* Antiquis, tom. j.; and by 
Ihngham, in the tenth an<l eleventh books of his Chri.sltan Antiquities. One 
circumstance may be observed in which the modern churches have materially 
departed from the ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when 
it was administered to infants} was immediately followed by confirmation 
and the holy communion. 

* The Fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny the certain 
and victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The ingenious rhetoric 
of the Chr>'sostom could find only three arguments against these prudent Cliris- 
tians. I. That we should love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not 
merely for the reward. 2. That we may be surprised by death without an 
opportunity of baptism. 3. That, although we shall be placed in heaven, 
we shall only twinkle like little stars, when compared to the suns of righteous¬ 
ness who have run their appointed course with labour, with success, and with 
glory. Chrysostom, in Epist. ad Hebr*os, Homil. xiii. apud. Chardon, Hist 
des Sacremens. tom, i. p. 40. I belic\'e that this delay of baptism, though 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, was never condemned by any 
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much fainter impressicm on the heart than on the understanding of Con¬ 
stantine himself. He pursued the great object of his ambition through 
the dark and bloody paths of war and policy; and, after the victory, 
he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. 
Instead of asserting his just superiority above the imperfect heroism and 
profane philosophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the mature age of 
Constantine forfeited the reputation which he had acquired in h:s youth. 
As he gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he proportionably 
declined in the practice of virtue: and the Sxime year of his reign in 
which he convened the council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient to refute 
the ignorant and malicious suggestions of Zosimus'’® who affirms that, 
after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from the 
ministers of Christianity the expiation which he had vainly solicited 
from the Pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of Crispus the em¬ 
peror could no longer hesitate in the choice of a religion; he could no 
longer be ignoiant that the church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he chose to defer the application of it til! the approach of death 
had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. The bishops 
whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of Nicomedia were 
edified by the fervour with which he requested and received the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism, by the solemn protestation that the remainder of his 
life should be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his humble refusal 
to wear the lm|x'riai purple after he had been clothed in the white gar¬ 
ment of a Neophyte. The example and reputation of Constantine 
seemed to countenance the delay of baptism.''* Future tyrants were en¬ 
couraged to believe that the innocent blcKid which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in the waters of regenera¬ 
tion; and the abuse of religion dangerously undermined the foundations 
of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused the 
failings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity on the throne of 
the Roman world; and the Greeks, who celebrate the festival of the 
Imperial saint, seldom mention the name of Constantine without 
adding the title of equal to the Apostlcs?'^ Such a comparison, if it 
alludes to the character of those divine missionaries, must be imputed 
to the extravagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel is confined 

general or provincial council, or by any public act or declaration of the 
church. Tlic zeal of the bishops was easily kindled on much slighter occasions. 

•'Zosimus, I. n. {c. 29I p. 104. For this disingenuous falsehood he has 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the ecclesiastical 
writers, c.Ncept Cardinal Baronius (a.d. 324, No. 15-28), who had occasion to 
employ the mtidel on a particular service against the Anan Eusebius. 

” Eusebius |Vit. Constant.], 1 . iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The bishop of C*sarea 
supposes the salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

” See Tillemont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, the 
Rusaiant, and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves, have been desirous of 
placing Constantine in the catalogue of saints. 
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to the extent and number of their evangelic victories, the success of Con¬ 
stantine might perhaps equal that of the Apostles themselves. By the 
edicts of toleration he removed the temporal disadvantages which had 
hitherto retarded the progress of Christianity: and its active and 
numerous ministers received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, 
to recommend the salutary truths (»f revelation by every argument 
which could affect the reason or piety of mankind- The exact balance 
of the two religions continued but a moment: and the piercing eye of 
ambition and avarice soon discovered that the profession of Christianity 
might contribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future 
life.*' The hopes of wealth and honours, the e.xample of an emperor, 
his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace. The cities which signalised a forward zeal by the voluntary 
destruction of their temples w^ere distinguished by municipal privileges 
and rewarded with popular donatives; and the new capital of the EasI 
gloried in the singular advantage that ('onslantinoplc was never pro¬ 
faned by the worship of idols.'^ As the low'er ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who possessed any emi¬ 
nence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon followed by dependent 
mukitudes.’^ I’he salvation of the common j^ple was ])ijrchased at an 
easy rate, if it be true that, in one year, twelve thousand men were bap¬ 
tised at Itome, besides a proportionable number of women and children, 
and that a white garment, with twenty pieces of g(jld, had been 
promised by the emperor to every convert.'-’ The j-Kiwerful inlluence of 
('onstanline was not circumscribed by the narrow limits of his life or of 
his dominions. The education which he bestowed on his sous and 
nephews secured to the empire a race of princes whose faith was still 

" See the iliird 'and fourth books of Itis Life. He was accustomed to say that, 
whether Christ v.as preached in pretence or in truth, he should stdl lejoKC 
(1_ m. c. 5t^)- 

*■' M. dc Tiilcmont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374, 61O; lia> defended 
with strength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantiiiopk against some 
malcvoicnt insinuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 

■'The autlior of the Histoire Politique et Philosophiqiic dcs deu-x Indes (tom. 
i. p. ()) c(>ndcmns a law of Constantine v.hich gave freedom to all tlie slaves 
wIk) should embrace Oinstianity. The emperor did indeed jniblisli a law 
which restrained the Jews from circumcising, perhaps from keeping, any (Chris¬ 
tian slaves (see Euseb. in Vit. Constant, I. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Thcod. 1 . xvi. 
tu. IX., with Godeiroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247). But this imperfect ex¬ 
ception related only to the Jews; and the great body of slaves, who were the 
property of Chri.stian or Pagan masters, could not improve thejt temporal con¬ 
dition by changing their religion. I am ignorant by what guides tlie Abbe 
Rajmal was deceived, as the total absence of quotations is the unjiardonable 
blemish of his entertaining history. 

"See Acta Sti. Silvestri, and Hist. Eccics. Niccjihor. Callist. I. vii. c. 34, 
ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. a d. 324, No. 67, 74, Such evidence is contemptible 
enough; but these circumstances arc in themselves so probable, that the learned 
Dr. Howell (History of the World, vol. iii. p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt 
them. 
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more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the 
spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce had 
Spread the knowledge of the Gospel beyond the confines of the Roman 
provinces; and the barbarians, who had disdained an humble and pro¬ 
scribed seel, soon learned to esteem a religion which had been so lately 
embraced by the greatest monarch and the most civilised nation of the 
globe.‘“ The Goths and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of 
Rome, revered the cross which glittered at the head of the legions, and 
their fierce countrymen received at the same time the lessons of faith 
and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia worshipped the God 
j)f their protector;’^ and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 
with their Roman brethen. The Christians of Persia were suspected, in 
time of war, of preferring their religion to their country; but as long as 
peace subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting spirit of the 
Magi was effectually restrained by the interposition of Constantine.’^ 
The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of India. The colonies of 
Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and ^flthiopia opposed the prog¬ 
ress of Christianity; but the labour of the missionaries was in some 
measure facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic revelation; 
)ind Abyssinia still reveres the memory of Frumentius, who, in the time 
of Constantine, devoted his life to the conversion of those sequestered 
regions. Under the reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus,'“’ who was 

”Thc con\eriiou of the barbarians under tlic rejgn of Coin>tantinc is ccle- 
krated by the ecclesiastical historians (see Sozomen, 1 . ii. c. 6 , and Theodoret, 
j. i, c. 23, 24). But Kulinus, the Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves to be 
»:onsidercd as an original authority. His information was curiously collected 
from one of the companions of the Apostle of -Ethiojiia, and from Bacunus, 
/in Iberian prince, who was count of the domestics. Father Mamachi has given 
an ample compilation on the progress of (Jhnstianiiy, in the first and second 
rolumes of his great hut imperfect work. 

" [According to Jie Georgian Chronicles, Iberia (Georgia) was converted 
by tlie virgin Nino, who effected an extraordinary cure on the wife of the 
king, Mihran. The temple of the god Aramazt or Armaz, not far from the 
capital Mtskhilha, was destroyed, and the cross erected in its place. St. 
Martin has al.'.o sliown that Armenia was the first nation which embraced 
(Christianity. Gibbon himself came to entertain this view, for in his “ Vin¬ 
dication, Xliscell. Works, iv. 577, he says. “Instead of maintaining that the 
conversion of Armenia wa; not attempted with any degree of success until 
the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox emperor, I ought to have said 
that the seeds of the faith were deeply sown during the season of the last 
and greatest persecution, that many Roman exiles might assist the labours of 
Gregory, and that the renowned Tindates, the hero of the East, may dispute 
with Constantine the honour of being the first sovereign who embraced the 
Christian religion."—O. S.] 

" Sec in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1 - iv. c. 9, sqo.) the pressing and pathetic 
epistle of Constantine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

"Sec Ba.snage. Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182, tom. viii. p. 333, tom. ix. 
p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to the 
extremities of the globe. 

••Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostajge by his countrymen 
of the isle of Diva, and w'as educated by the Romans in learning and piety. 
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himself of Indian extraction, was invested with the double character of 
ambassador and bishop. He embarked on the Red Sea with two hun¬ 
dred horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabsans, or Homerites. Theophilus was 
intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which might raise 
the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the barbarians; and he 
successfully employed several years in a pastoral visit to the churches 
of the torrid zone.'" 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion. 'I'he terrors 
of a military force silenced the faint and unsiip5X)rted murmurs of the 
Pagans, and there was reason to expect that the cheerful submission of 
the Christian clergy, as well as people, would be the result of conscience 
and gratitude. It was long since established as a fundamental maxim 
of the Roman constitution, that every rank of citizens was alike subject 
to the laws, and that the care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate. Constantine and his successors could not easily 
persuade themselves that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, ®r that they were incapable of 
giving laws to a religion w'hich they had protected and embraced. The 
emperors still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the 
ecclesiastical order; and the sixteenth book of the Theodosian code rep* 
resents, under a variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in 
the government of the catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,^- which had 
never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, was intro¬ 
duced and confirmed by the legal establishment of Christianity. The 
office of supreme pontiff, which, from the time of Numa to that of 
Augustus, had always been exercised by one of the most eminent of the 
senators, was at length united to the Imperial dignity. The first magis¬ 
trate of the state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy, 
performed with his ov\m hands the sacerdotal functions;'*" nor was there 

The Maldives, of which Male, or Dn^a, may he the capital, are a cluster of 
1900 or 2000 minute islands in the Indian Ocean The ancients were im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the Maldives, hut they are deserdn-d in the two 
Mahometan tra\ellers of the ninth century, jniljlishcd by Renaudot, (reo)fra{)h. 
Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D'Herbelot, Bibliothcquc Orientale, p. 704, Hist. Gen- 
erale des Voyages, tom. viu. 

Phiiostorgms, 1 . m. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy’s learned observations. The 
historical narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the .seat of Paradise, 
strange monsters, etc. 

"See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, vol. i, p. S40. The public 
remonstrance which Osius was forced to address to the son contained the same 
principles of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had secretly instilled 
into the mind of the father. 

"M. de la Bastie (Memoires dc I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 
38-61) has evidently proved that Augustus and his successors exercised in 
person all the sacred functions of pontifex maximus, or high priest, of the 
Roman empire. 
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any order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred character among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the service 
of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministers, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and con¬ 
founded with the rest of the faithful mullilude.'^^ The emperor might 
be saluted as the father of his people, but he owed a filial duty and 
reverence to the fathers of the church; and the same marks of respect 
which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and confessors were 
soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order.*''^ A secret contlict be¬ 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions embarrassed the opera¬ 
tions of the Roman goA'crnment; and a pious emperor was alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separation of men into the two orders of the clergy 
and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations of antiquity; 
and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, of i^^thiopia, of 
Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a celestial origin the temporal power 
and possessions which they had acquired. These venerable institutions 
had gradually assimilated themselves to the manners and government 
of their respective countries;’**’ but the opposition or contempt of the 
civil power served to cement the discipline of the primitive church. The 
Christians had been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to raise and 
distribute a peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their 
republic by a code of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the 
people and the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine 
embraced the faith of the (’hristians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society; and the privileges 
granted or confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, were ac¬ 
cepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just and 
inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the spiritual and legal juris- 

** Something of a contrar3' practice had mscnsibly prevailed in the church 
Constantinople; but the rigid Ambro.se commanded Theodosius to retire 
below tiic rails, and taught him to know the difference between a king and a 
priest. See Theodoret, 1 . v. c. i8. 

“At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, received 
the cup fiom an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter his companion, be¬ 
fore he allowed tlie cmiieror to drink; the empress waited on Martin at table. 
Sinpicius Severus, in Vit. Sti. Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii. 7. Yet it may 
be doubted whether these c.xtraordinar.v compliments were paid to the bishop 
or the saint. The honour.s usually granted to the former character may be 
seen in Bingham’s Antiquities. 1 . 11. c. 9, and Vales, ad Theodoret. 1 . iv. c. 6. 
See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli, imposed on the 
empress. Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empcrcurs, tom. iv. p. 754. (Patres Apostol. 
tom. ii. p. 179.) 

**Plutarcli, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us that the kings of 
Egypt, who were not already priests, were initiated, after thefr election, into 
the sacerdotal order. 
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diction of eighteen hundred bishops;** of whom one thousand were 
seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, provinces of the 
empire. The extent and boundaries of their respective dioceses had 
been variously and accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the 
first missionaries, by the wnshes of the people, and by the propagation 
of the Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks 
of the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample icrriituy, and dele¬ 
gated their rural suffragans to execute the subordinate duties of the pas¬ 
toral office.** A Christian diocese might be spread over a province, or 
reduced to a village; but all the bishops possessed an equal and in¬ 
delible character; they all derived the same powers and privileges 
from the apostles, from the people, and from the laws. While the civil 
and military professions were separated by the policy of Constantine, a 
new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers, always respectable, 
sometimes dangerous, was established in the church and state. The 
important review of their station and attributes may be distributed 
under the following heads: I. Popular election. IL Ordination of the 
clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. 
\T. Exercise of public oratory. VH. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal establish¬ 
ment of Christianityand the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church 
the privilege which they had lost in the republic, of choosing the magis- 

'I'lie numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer or original catalogue; 
for the jiartial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively modem. The 
patient diligence of Charles a Sto Paolo, of Luke IJtilstcnius, and of Bingham, 
has laboriously investigated all the episcopal secs of the catholic church, which 
vas ahnosi cumnicnsuralc with the Roman empire. *l'hc ninth book of the 
Clinstian Antiquities is a very accurate map of ccclcsia.slical geography. 

On the subject of the rural bishops, or Chorfpiscnpi, who voted in synods, 
and conferred the muior orders, see Thoniasstr, Di.vciplmc dc TEglisc, tom. 
1. p. 447, etc., and Cluirdon, Hist, ties Sac.amcus, tom. v. p. 395, etc. They 
do not appear till the fcnirth century, and this etpiivocal character, which had 
excited the jealousy of the prelates, was abolished before the end of the 
tenth, both in the East and the West. 

"*Thomassin (Discipline dc TEglise, tom. ii. 1 . ii c. i-H, p. 673-721) has 
copiously treated of the election of bishops during the five first centuries, both 
m the East and in the West; but he shows a very partial bias in favour of 
the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham ( 1 . iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Chardon 
(Hist, cles Sttcremens, tom. v. p. 106-128J is very clear and concise. 

(The freedom of election of bishops and other clergy by the communitj' 
w-a.s, however, very limited, and, as Guizot saj's, was soon annihilated. .Mready 
by the third century the deacons were no longer nominated by the community, 
but by the bishops. Although it appears from the letters of Cyprian that 
even m his time no pric.st could be elected without the consent of the community 
< Cf. Epistle 68), that election was far from being altogether free. The bishop 
proposed to the parishioners the candidate he had chosen, and they were 
permitted to make such objections as might be suggested by his conduct and 
morals (St. Cyprian, Epistle 33.) They lost this last right about the middl-i 
of the fourth century.— 0 . S.} 
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trates whom they were bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had dosed 
his eyes, the metropoiitan issued a commission (o one of his su/fragans 
to adrninisier the vacant see, and pre{)arc, within a limited time, the 
futuie election. The right of voting was \erted in the inferior clergy, 
wlio were best (iiiaiified to judge of the merit of the candidates; in the 
senators or nu))ies of tin' (ity, all lh(jse wlio were distinguished by their 
rank ttr })r(>[)erly; and finally in the whole body of the pf:;p)c, who on 
the appointed day IliK'ked in multitude-, from the most remote parts of 
the dioceseand sometimes silenced, I)y the.r tuniultiitdis acclamations, 
the v()i(e of reason and the laws of discipline. These acclamations 
might aciidenlally fix on the head of the most de.^r\ing competitor, of 
some ancient jiresliyter. some Imly miink, or some lat inan conspicuous 
for ids zeal and piety. Jbit the episcopal chair was solicited, especi.aliy 
in the great and <jpu]enl cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
as a spiritual dignity. 'I'he intere-ted views, the .selfisli and anury pas¬ 
sions, the arts of jKTtidy and dissimulation, the sec»et corruption, the 
oj)en and even l)l(«Kly violence wliich had formerly disgraced the 
freedom of election in liie comnumweallhs of (Ireece and Rome, too 
often inllucnced the choice of the successors of the apostks. W'hile 
one of th(‘ candidates boasted the htmours of his family, a .second al¬ 
lured his judges by the delicacies of a jde.ildul taide, and a third, more 
guilty than h;s rivals, offered to share the plunder (>f the church among 
the accomplite-S of his sacrilegious hopes.’’’ 'I'he c!\il as well as 
ecclesiastical laws atlemj)ted to exclude llie jxipulate from this solemn 
and important transaction. I’he canons of ancient discipline, by re¬ 
quiring several episcoj^il qualifications of age, station, etc., restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate ca])rice of the electors. The author¬ 
ity of the jirovinci.il bishops, who were asia-mbled in the \acant church 
to con.secrale the choice of the jx'oplc, was interposed to moderate their 
passions and ti) correct ihcir mistakes. The bisht*ps could refuse to or¬ 
dain an unwcirthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions some¬ 
times accepted their impartial mediation. The submi.ssion or the re¬ 
sistance of tlie clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive laws 
and pro\-incial customs:'-'* but it was ever\'where admitted, as a funda¬ 
mental ma.xim of religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed on an 
orthodox churcli without the consent of its members. The emperors, 

Incrt-dibilis iiuiltiludo, non solum ex co oppido (Tours), sed etiam ex 
vicuus uriiibus ltd suilragui icniula coineneral, etc. Suipjcms Severus, in 
\'it. Martin, c. 7. The touned t»t Laodicca (canon xiii.) prohibits molis 
and tumults; and Justinian confmc.s the right of election to the nobility. 
Novell, exxul. I. 

*‘Thc ei)i*;tles of Sidonius Aindltnaris (iv. 25, vii. 5, 0) exhibit some of the 
scandals ot the (lalhcan church, and Gaul was les.s jH>lished and less corrupt 
than the East. 

"A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; cither the 
bishops or the pentple cho.<e one of the three candidates v.ho had been named 
by th»; oUicr part.,. 
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as the guardians of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and C onstantimtple, might effectually declare their wishes in the choice 
uf a primate, but those absolute monarchs respected the freedom of 
ecclesiastical elections, and, while they distributed an<i resumed the 
honours of the state and army, they allowed eightmt hundred perpetual 
magistrates to receive their important offices from the iw Miffrages of 
the people.''' It was agreeable to the dictates of justue that these 
magistrates should not diNerl an honourable station from which they 
could not be removed, but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without 
much success, to enforce the residence, and to prevent the ir.inslation, 
of bishoj)s. The discipline of the We'^t was indec'd less relaxed than 
that of the Kasl; but the same passions which made those regulations 
necessary rendered them ineffectual. 'I'he reproaches which angry prel¬ 
ates ha\e so vehemently urged against t*ach other serve only to e.xjiose 
their common guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 

11 . The bishops alone jMiS'vessed the faculty of spiritual generation, 
and this extraorclinary j)rivilege might comiKuisate, in some degre^e, for 
tlie painful celibacy which was imiKised as a virtue, a-' a duly, and at 
length as a positive obligation. 'I'he religions of antkjuiix, which c-slali- 
lished a separate order of priests, dedicated a holy laciy a tribe or 
familc, to the perpetual serxice of the giKls.'*'' Such institutions were 
founded for possession rather than conquest. 'I'he children of the 
priests enjoyed, with jmoud and indolent security, their sacred inherit¬ 
ance; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the 
pleasures, and the endearmenls of donu'stic lile. Hut the Christian 
sanctuary was open to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its 
heavenly promises or lem[K)ral |M)ssessions. The office of prictsls, like 

''Aii tht fxampk-s qiiolcd by lh)im.issm (Iti.sciphnc cle ri.gliM.', tdin 11. 
1. 11. c. \i. p. 704-714) apiJt-ar lo he extraurchnary :ul> ot j><j\\«.r, and {.vcii nf 
oppresMou. Ihc conlirmatioii of tlie bishop ot .Ak-xandria is uicnlunud by 
i’biloilorgius as a more regular prcK'eecbng (Hist, hetks j. n. J1 j. 

[Uii this })oiiU i'lanck in his {nscluchlc c/cr L hnstinh-kiH liht ii, ii (n'scll- 
sihajl.s-i'crfa-isuiuf (\ol. 1. p. 2O3) .says, “brnni ibe middle ol llic luiirtli 
century ilie bishops ol some of tlie lart>er «burc}^e^. particularly lli<isc 01 llic 
Imperial resuicitcc, were almost alv\ays chosen under the iniluuice (d the 
Court, and were often directly and immediately nominated by the emperor.” 

J 

J lie cehhacy of the clergy during the first five or six cciiturKs is a 
subject of discipline, and indeed of controver.sy, wbicb has l»cen \iry diligenlly 
cxamiiKd. See in particular Thfimassm, I>is<.iplme dc I'ltiglise, tom, 1. 1 . ii. c. 
lx. 1x1. p. 88()-(>)2; and Ihngliam's Antiquities, 1 . j\, c. 5. iJy each of these 
learned but partial critics one half of the truth is produced, and the f>tlier 
15 concealed. 

Diodorus Siculus attests and ajiproves the hereditary succession of tiic 
j>ncsihond among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Indians ( 1 . 1. [c. 
7.^1 p 84. 1. ii. (c. 29 and 40] p. 142, 153, edit. Wessclmg). The Magi arc 
described by Ammianus as a very numerous family “ Per .s.Tcula muUa ail 
praiscns unit eadcmque prosapia multitudo creata, Deorum cultibus dedicatnr” 
(xxiii. 6). Ausonius celebrates the Slirps Druidarum (Dc Professorib Hur- 
digal. iv [7]) : !)ut we may infer from the remark of Catsar (HcU Gall. vi. 13), 
that in the Celtic hierarchy some room was left for choice and emulation. 
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that of soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those men 
whose temper and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesias¬ 
tical profession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop as the 
best qualified to promote the glory and interest of the church. The 
bishops'*" (till the abu.se was restrained by the prudence of the laws) 
might constrain the reluctant and protect the distressed, and the impo¬ 
sition of hands for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privileges 
of civil society. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more numerous, 
perhaps, than the legions, was exempted by the emperors from all 
service, private or public, all municipal offices, and all personal taxes 
and contributions, which pressed on their fellow-citizens with intol¬ 
erable weight; and the duties of their holy profession were accepted as 
a full discharge of their obligations to the republic.”' Each bishop ac¬ 
quired an absolute and indefeasible right to the perpetual obedience of 
the clerk whom he ordained; the clergy of each episcopal church, with 
its dependent parishes, formed a regular and permanent society; and 
the cathedrals of Constantinople”^ and Carthage”” maintained their 
peculiar establishment of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their 

*‘Tlie subject of the vocalum, ordination, oljcdienrc, etc., of the elerpv. is 
laboruiusly djscu.ssed by Thoniassm (Discijihno dc I’Kj'hsc, tom. n. p i-S3» 
and Binpham (m the 4l!i book (*i his Antiquities, more t-spccialiy tlic 41I1, 
bill, and 7th chapters). When the brother i>t St. Jeroin was ordained in 
Cyprus, tile deacotos forcilily stoppe<l his mouth, lest lie should make a solemn 
protestation which might invalidate the holy rites 

Tlie charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the Christian 
emperors, is obtained m the Kith book of the 'i'heodosian code; and is illuslrated 
with tolerable candour by the learned Godefroy, whose mind was balanced 
‘O’ the opposite prejudices of a civilian and a I’rotcstant. 

[This txcmiitiort from service was very much limited, according to Guizot. 
Tire municipal ofiices were of two kinds, the one attached to tlie individual in 
his character of mhabitant, and the other in that of pr^pr-iclor. Constantine 
had c-vcmpied ccclesia.stics from ofiiocs of the first description. (Eusebius. 
Hccles. His. lib. x. c. 7). They sought also to be exempted from the second 
{muncra patrimoniorum). The rich, to obtain this privilege, secured subordi¬ 
nate situations among the clergy. Constantine m ^20 a.u. publislicd an edict 
ly which he jirohibitcd the more opulent citizens (dccurioncs and curialcs) 
from embracing the ecclesiastical profession, and the bishops from admitting 
new ecclesiastics, before a place should Ic vacant by the death of the occupant. 
Valcntinian I., by a rescript more general, forbade any rich citizen to obtain 
a situation in the church, and also enacted that ecclesiastics who wished to 
be exempt from .services which they were l>ound to discharge as proprietors, 
should be obliged to give up their property to their relatives.— 0 . S.] 

“Justinian. Novell, cm. Sixty presbyters or priests, one hundred deacons, 
forty deaconesses, ninety sub-dcacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty- 
five chanters, and one hundred doorkeeiicrs; in all, five hundred and twenty-five. 
This moderate number was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the 
church, which had been involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much 
higher establishment. 

“Universus clcrus cccicsi* Carthaginiensis . . , fere quingenti vel amplius; 
inter quos quamplunmi erant lectores infanluli. \ ictor Vitensis, de Persecut. 
V'andal. v. 9. p 78, edit. Ruinart. This remnant of a more prosperous state still 
subsisted under the oppression of the Vandals. 
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ranks and numbers were insensibly multiplied by the superstition 
of the times, which introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies 
of a Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub¬ 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers con¬ 
tributed, in their respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of 
religious worship. The clerical name and privilege were extended to 
many pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical 
throne.’"’ Six hundred parabolam, or adventurers, visited the sick at 
.Alexandria; eleven hundred coplattr, or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Christian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the {x*ace of the 
church.’"- I'he Christians not only recovered the lands and houses of 
which they had been stripped by the persecuting laws (d Diocletian, but 
they acquired a perfect title to all the possessions which they had hitherto 
enjoyed by the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity 
f)ecame the religion of the emperor and the empire, the national clergy 
might claim a decent and honourable maintenance: and the payment of 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from the more oppressive 
tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries. But as the wants 
and expenses of the church increased with her prosperity, the ecclesiastical 
order was still supported and enriched by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful. Eight years after the edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all 
his subjects the free and universal permission of bequeathing their for¬ 
tunes to the holy catholic church;”"* and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a profuse 
stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christians were en¬ 
couraged by the example of their sovereign. An absolute monarch, who 
is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without merit; and Constan¬ 
tine too easily believed that he should purchase the favour of Heaven if 
he maintained the idle at the expense of the industrious, and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. The same messenger who 
carried over to Africa the head of Maxentius might be intrusted with 

’"The number of seven orders has l)ccn fixed in the I-atin church, exclusive 
fd the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the minor order.s, arc 
now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

See Cod. Tlieodos. 1 . xvi. tit. ii. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy’s Commentary, and 
the Ecclesia.stical History of Alexandria, show the danger of these pious in¬ 
stitutions, which often disturlied the peace of that turbulent capital. 

‘“The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowledges, hy reciting, that there 
existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis erjrum. id est. ecclesiarum 
non hominum singulorum pertinentia. Such a solemn declaration of the su¬ 
preme magistrate must have been received in all the tribunals as a maxim of 
civil law. 

‘*Habeat unusquisque licentiam sanctissimo Catholic® (ecc!esi(F) vene- 
rabilique conctlio, decedens bonorum quod optavit rchnquere. Cod Theodos. 
I. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, a.d. 321, at a time when 
Constantine might foresee the probability of a rupture with the emperor of 
the East 
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an epistle to Ciecilian, bishop of Cartha^, The emperor acquaints him 
that the treasurers of the province are directed to pay into his hands the 
sum of three thousand jolles, or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and 
to obey his farther requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, 
Numidia and Mauritania.^®'* The liberality of Constantine increased in 
a just proportion to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each city 
a regular allowance of corn to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity, 
and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic life became the 
peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian temples of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, etc., displayed the ostentatious 
piety of a prince ambitious in a declining ^e to equal the perfect labours 
of antiquity.^”'’ The form of these religious edifices was simple and oblong, 
though they might sometimes swell into the shape of a dome, and some¬ 
times branch into the figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for 
the most part of cedars of Libanus; the roof was covered with tiles, per¬ 
haps of gilt brass; and the walls, the columns, the pavement, were in- 
crusted with variegated marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely d^icated to the service of the 
altar, and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and 
perpetual basis of landed properly. In the space of two centuries, from 
the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalienable gifts 
of the prince and people. An annual income of six hundred pounds ster¬ 
ling may be reasonably assigned to the bishops, who were placed at an 
equal distance between riches and poverty,'”® but the standard of their 
wealth insensibly rose with the dignity and opulence of the cities which 
they governed. An authentic but imperfectrent-roll specifies some 
houses, shops, gardens, and farms, which belonged to the three Basilic(B 
of Rome—St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran—in the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, etc., a clear annual revenue of twenty-two thou- 

'^Eusebiu-s. Hist. EccU\s. 1 . x. 6, in Vit. Constantin. I. iv. c. 28. He repeat¬ 
edly expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, which the bishop him¬ 
self had an opjjortuiiity of knowing, and even of taslmg. 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. I. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cresarea, who studied 
aad gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in public an elaborate de¬ 
scription of the church of Jerusalem (in 'Vit. Const. 1 . iv. c. 46). It no longer 
exists, but he has inserted in the Life of Constantine (i. iii. c. 36) a short 
account of the architecture and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople ( 1 . iv. c. 58). 

'"See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii. 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, and the 
most wealthy bishops, is not expressed: the highest annual valuation of a 
bishopric is stated at thirty, and the lowest at two, pounds of gold; the medium 
might be taken at sixteen, but these valuations arc much below the real value. 

*”See Baronius {Annal. Eccles. a.d. 324, No. 58, 65, 70, 71). Every record 
which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected; yet these rent-rolls have 
an ancient and authentic colour; and it is at least evident that, if forged, 
they were forged in a period when farms, not kingdoms, were the objects of 
papal avarice. 
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sand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the age of Con¬ 
stantine and Justinian the bishops no longer possessed perhaps they no 
longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy and people. 
The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts, 
for the respective uses of the bishop himself,of his inferior clergj', of the 
poor, and of the public worship; and the abuse of this sacred trust was 
strictly and repeatedly checked.^*”* The patrimony of the church was 
still subject to all the public impositions of the state.'”® The clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, etc., might solicit and obtain some par¬ 
tial exemptions; but the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was successfully resisted 
by the son of Constantine."” 

IV. The Latin clerg>'. who erected their tribunal on the ruins of the 
civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the gift of Constan¬ 
tine,’^^ the independent jurisdiction which was the fruit of time, of 
accident, and of their own industry. But the liberality of the Christian 
emperors had actually endowed them with some legal prerogatives 
which secured and dignified the sacerdotal character."" i. Under a 

‘"See Thomassin, Discipline dc TE^rlisc, tom iii. I ii. c. 13, 14, 15. p. 68(;- 
706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revcmie docs not appear to have 
heen esiabhslied in the time of Ambnese an«l Chr)-S()siom. Simtilicitis and 
Oelasius, wlii) were bishojis of Romo in the latter jiart oi the fifth century, 
mcniK)!! it in tlinr p.istoral loiters as a general law, which was already con¬ 
firmed by the ctjstom of Italy. 

Amboisc, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges, submits 
without a murmur to the i)aymcnt of the land-tax. “St trtbulum petit Im- 
jjLTator, non negannis; agrt ecclcsix solvunt Irilmturn; solvimus gute sunt 
Ci'saris Caesari, and qua* sunt Dei Deo; trilmtura Caesaris est; non negatur." 
Raromus labours to interpret this tribute as an act of charity rather than of 
duty (Annal. Hccles. a.d. 387); hut the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, 
arc more candidly explained by Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. iii. 
1. i. c. 34, p. 268, 

““ In Ariminensi synodo super eedesiarum ct clcricorum privilegiis trac- 
tatu habito, usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga qu«e vidcrcntur ad 
ecclesiam pertinere, a pubhea functione ccssarent inquietudine desistente; quod 
nostra videtur dudum sancUo repulsisse. Cod. Thcod. 1 . xvi, tit. n. leg. 15. Had 
the synod of Rimini carried this point, such practical merit might have 
atoned for some speculative heresies. 

“‘From Eusebius (in Vit Constant. 1 . iv c. 27) and Sozomen ( 1 . b c. 9) we 
arc assured that the episcopal jurisdiction w'as extended and confirmed by 
Constantine; but the forgery of a famous edict, which was never fairly in¬ 
serted in the Theodosian Code (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 30.I). is demon¬ 
strated by Godefroy in the most satisfactory manner. It is strange that M. 
de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege 
this edict of Constantine (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxix. c. 16) without intimating 
any suspicion. 

The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist of 
passion, of prejudice, and of interest Two of the fairest books which have 
fallen into my hands are the Institutes of Canon Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, 
and the Civil History of Naples, by Giannone. Their moderation was the 
effect of situation as well as of temper. FIcury was a French ecclesiastic, 
who respected the authority of the parliaments; Giannone was an Italian 
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despotic government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the ines¬ 
timable privilege of being tried only by their peers; and even in a cap¬ 
ital accusation, a synod of their brethren were the sole judges of their 
guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal 
resentment or religious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, 
to the sacerdotal order: but Constantine was satisfied^''* that secret 
impunity would be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene 
council was edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a 
bishop in the act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was 
at once a privilege and a restraint of tlie ecclesiastical order, whose 
civil causes were decently withdrawn from the cognisance of a secular 
judge. Their venial offences were not exposed to the shame of a public 
trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which the tenderness 
of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was inflicted by 
the temperate severity of the bishops. But if the clergy were guilty of 
any crime which could not be sufficiently expiated by their degradation 
from an honourable and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical immuni¬ 
ties. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by a positive law; 
and the judges were instructed to execute, without appeal or delay, the 
episcopal decrees, whose validity had hitherto def>en(k‘d on the consent 
of the parties. The conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of 
the whole empire, might gradually remove the fears and .scruj)ies of the 
Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the bishoj)s, whose 
abilities and integriij' they esteemed; and the venerable Austin en¬ 
joyed the satisfaction of complaining that his sj)irilual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim 
or the possession of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the pre¬ 
cincts of consecrated ground."* The fugitive, and even guilty, sup¬ 
pliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the mercy of the 
Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was suspended 
by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or fortunes of the 

lawyer, who dreaded the power of the church. And here let me observe 
that, as the gcjicral propositions which J advance are the result of many par¬ 
ticular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those modern 
authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a 
disagreeable and disproportionate size. 

”*Tillenjont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret, etc., the sentiments 
and language of Constantine. Ecdcs. tom. iii, p. 749, 750. 

*‘*See Cod. Theod. I ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo (tom. 
iv. p. 192, etc.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, 
and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes that ancient Greece might 
perhaps contain fifteen or twenty asyla or sanctuaries; a number which at 
present may be found in Italy within the walls of a single city. 
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most eminent subjects might be protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of his people. 
The discipline of penance was digested into a system of canonical juris¬ 
prudence/^^ which accurately defined the duty of private or public 
confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the measure of 
punishment. It was impossible to execute this spiritujd censure, if the 
Christian pontiff who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, re¬ 
spected the conspicuous vices and destructive crimes (d the magistrate: 
but it was impossible to arraign the conduct of the magistrate without 
controlling the administration of civil government. Some considerations 
of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the em¬ 
perors from the zeal or resentment of the bishops; but they l)oldIy 
censured and excommunicated the .subordinate tyrants who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple. St. Atlianasius excommunicated 
one of the ministers of KgV'pt, and the interdict which he pronounced 
of fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of ('appo- 
docia.^^'' Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite and 
eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,"' filled the epis¬ 
copal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene.’"' and the 
philosophic bishiip supported with dignity the character which he had 
assumed with reluctance."” He vanquished the monster of Libya, the 

’“^Tlic penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the canons 
of the councils. i>ut as many cases were still left to the discretion of the 
liishops, they occastonally publislied, after the example of the Roman pra-lor, 
the rules of discipline which they jirojiosed to observe. Among the canonical 
epistles of the fourth century, those of I'.asil the Great were the most cele¬ 
brated. They are iii.serted m the Pandects of I’evcndge (tom. ii. p 47-i.Sl), 
and arc translated by Chardon, Hist, dcs Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 

basil. Kpistol. xJvii. in Baronius (Annal. Ecclcs. a.d 370, No. 91). who 
declares that he purposely relates it to convince governors that they were 
not exempt from a sentence of excommunication. In his opinion, even a 
royal head is not safe from the thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal 
shows himself much more consistent than the law’j'ers and theologians of 
the Galilean church. 

“"The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurystheiies, tiic first Doric 
king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was inscribed 
in the public registers of Cyrene, a Lacodxmonian colony. (Syncs. Ejiist. 
Ivii. p. 197, edit. Petav.) Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen 
hundred years, without adding the royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be 
equalled in the history of mankind. 

Synesius (de Regno, p. 2 [ed. Par. 1612]) pathetically deplores the 
fallen and ruined state of Cyrene, roXit *EX\7|m, yeXaio^- ivofia xal 
rat iv wJp rwv irdXat ffoipSiv, n>y xai Karijtpiji, rat epeirtof. 

Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westward of Cyrene, assumed th< 
metropolitan honours of the PentapoHs, or Upper Libya, which were after¬ 
wards transferred to Sozusa. Sec Wesseling, Itmerar. p. 67, 68, 732. Cdlarius 
Geograph, tom. ii. part ii. p. 72, 74. Carolus a Sto. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, 
p. 273. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, torn. in. p. 43 . 44 - Memoires de 
i’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvH. p. 363 ' 39 ** 

*** Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifications (Epist. cv. 
p. 246-250). He loved profane studies and profane sports; he was incapable 
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president Andronicus, who abused the authority of a venal office, in¬ 
vented new modes of rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression by that of sacrilege.^*'® After a fruitless attempt to reclaim 
the haughty magistrate by mild and religious admonition, Synesius pro¬ 
ceeds to inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice/*^ which 
devotes Andronicus, iviih his associates and their jamilics, to the ab¬ 
horrence of earth and heaven. The impenitent sinners, more cruel than 
PhaJaris or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, pestilence, or a 
cloud of locusts, are deprived of the name and privileges of Christians, 
of the participation of the sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The 
bishop exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the people to renounce 
all society with the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their houses 
and tables, and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the decent 
rites of burial. The church of Ptolemms, obscure and contemptible as 
she may appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world; and the profane who reject her decrees will be involved in 
the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to the 
Byzantine court; the trembling president implored the mercy of the 
church, and the descendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.^"* Such principles and such 
examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who 
have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VT. Every popular government has experienced the effects of rude or 
artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, the firmest reason 
is moved, by the rapid communication of the prevailing impulse; and 
each hearer is affected by his own passions and by those of the sur¬ 
rounding multitude. The ruin of civil liberty had silenced the dema¬ 
gogues of Athens and the tribunes of Rome; the custom of preaching, 
which seems to constitute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had 
not been introduced into the temples of antiquity; and the ears of mon- 
archs were never invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence till 

of supporting a life of celibacy; he disbelieved the resurrection; and he re¬ 
fused to preach jablcs to the {leoplc, unless he might be permitted to philoso^ 
phise at home. Theophilus, pnmatc of E^T)!, who knew his merit, accepted 
this extraordinary compromise. See the Life of S>Tiesius in Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xii. p. 499-554. 

““See the invective of Synesius, Epist Ivii. p. 191-201. The promotion of 
Andronicus was illegal, since he was a native of Berenice, in the same prov¬ 
ince. The instruments of tortures are curiously specified—the or 

press, the iaxTvXi^/pa, the the the t^raypa, and the 

X«iXo<rTp6^<ff»', that variously pressed or distended the fingers, the feet, the 
nose, the ears, and the lips of the vktinis. 

“The sentence of excommunication is expressea in a rhetorical stylc. 
(Synesius, Epist Iviii. p. 201-203.) The method of involving whole families, 
though somewhat unjust, was improved into national interdicts. 

"Sec Simesius, Epist xlvii, p. 186, 1^; Epist bexiL p. 218, 219; Epist 
bucxix, p. 230, 231. 
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the pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 
some advantages unknown to their profane predecessors.'"’ The ar¬ 
guments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of truth and 
reason might derive an accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to wlioin he cau¬ 
tiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, without the danger 
of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, who.se minds had been 
prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies of religion. .Such was 
the strict .subordination of the catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, 
if they were tuned by the master-hand of the Roman or .■Me.vandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was laudable, but the fruits were 
not always salutary. The preachers recommended the practice of the 
social duties; but they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which 
is painful to the individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable 
exhortations betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted 
to manage the we.alth of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The 
most sublime representations of the attributes and laws of the Deity 
xvere sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles: and they expatiat^, with the most fervent zeal, 
on the religious merit of hating the adversaries and obeying the ministers 
of the church. When the public peace was distracted by heresy and 
schism, the sacred orators .sounded the trumpet of discord, and perhaps of 
sedition. The understandings of their congregations were perplexed 
by mystery, their passions were inflamed by invectives; and they rushed 
from the Christian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either 
to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and language 
is strongly marked in the vehement declamations of the Latin bishops; 
but-the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom" have been compared 
with the most splendid models of Attic, or at least of .Asiatic, eloquence.”* 

\TI. The representatives of the Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year; and lhe.se synods 
diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through the 
hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world.”" The archbishop 

’“Sec Thomassm (Discipline de I'E^lisc, tom. ii. 1 . iii, c. 83, p. 1761-1770) 
and Hingham (Antiquities, vol. i. 1 . xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preaching was 
considered as the most important office of the bishop; but this function 
was sometimes intrusted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

*** Queen Elizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever 
she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraor¬ 
dinary measure of government The hostile effects of this music were appre¬ 
hended by her successor, and severely felt by his son. "When pulpits drum 
ecclesiastic,” etc. See Hcylin's Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 153. 

“Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the 
gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of eloquence. 

“The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, ha* 
made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, metropolitans, and 
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or metropolitan was empowered by the laws to summon the suffragan 
bishops of his province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who 
were elected by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies of the 
episcopal college. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car¬ 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdiction, convened the numerous assembly of their dependent bishops. 
But the convocation of great and extraordinary synods was the prerog¬ 
ative of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church 
required this decisive measure, he despatched a pcremi')tory summons to 
the bishops or the deputies of each province, with an order for the use 
of post-horses and a competent allowance for the expenses of Iheir jour¬ 
ney. At an early period, when Constantine was the protector rather than 
the proselyte of Christianity, he referred the African controversy to the 
council of Arles; in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and 
of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in their native tongue 
on the common interest of the Latin or Western church.'-^ Eleven years 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated assembly was convened at 
Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle dis¬ 
putes which had arisen in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishojjs obeyed the summons of their indulgent 
master; the ecclesiastics of every rank and ^ct and denomination have 
been comjmted at two thousand and forty-eight personsthe Greeks 
ap'^eared in person; and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the 
legates of the Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two 
months, was frequently honoured by the presence of the emperor. Leav¬ 
ing his guards at the door, he seated himself (with the permission of 
the council) on a low sttuil in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty; and while he influenced the 
debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
of the successors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and a.s gods u])on earlh.*'“ Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate had been 
treated by the Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. 

primates. The Nicene canons have been variously tortured, abused, interpo¬ 
lated, or forged, according to the interest of the clergy. Tlie Suburbicarion 
churches, assigned (by Kuhnus) to the bishop of Rome, have been made the 
subject of vehement controversy. (Sec Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1-238.) 

“’We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscriptions; but 
Ado. a writer indeed of small account, reckons si.\ hundred bishops in the 
council of .Xrlcs. Tillemont, Eccles. tom. vi. p. 422. 

‘"See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. ^15, and Bcausobre. Hist, du Manicheisme, 
tom. i. p. 529. The name of bishop, which is given by Eutychius to the 2048 
ecclesiastics (.^nnal. tom. i. p. 440. vers. Pocock), must he extended far beyond 
the limits of an orthodox or e\-cn episcopal ordination 

* See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. L iii. c. 6-21. Tillemont. Mem. Eccle- 
tiastiques, tom. vi. p. C69-759. 
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Within the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes 
of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate of 
Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. The fathers of the 
Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated from the virtues 
of their founders; but as the bishops were more dee})ly rooted in the 
])ublic opinion, they sustained their dignity with more di'ccnt pride, and 
sometimes opposed with a manly spirit the wishes of their sovereign. 
The progress of time and superstition erased the memory of the weak¬ 
ness, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synofis; and the cathi.)Hc world has unanimously submitted to the 
injaUiblc decrees of the general councilsT*^^ 


CHAPTER XXI {312-362 A.D.) 

I'ersccuiioii of Heresy—The Schism of the Donaiists—The .‘Irinn Con- 
troveisy — .‘lllianasms—Ihstractal Slate of the ( hureh and Umpire under 
Consfantine and his Sous—Toleration oj Pafiauism 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory of a 
prince, who indulged their passions and promoted their interest. Con¬ 
stantine gave them security, w-eallh, honours, and revenge; and the 
support of the orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred and 
important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, tiie great 
charter of toleration, had confirmed to each individual of the Roman 
world the privilege of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this inestimable privilege was soon violated: with the knowledge of 
truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution; and the sects 
which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted and oppressed by 
the triumph of Christianity. Con.stantine easily believed that the here¬ 
tics, who presumed to dispute kis opinions or to oppose his commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal obstinancy; and that a sea¬ 
sonable application of moderate severities might save lhf)se unhappy 
men from the danger of an everlasting condemnation. Not a moment 
was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers of the separated con- 

Sancimus ipUur vieem Icgum obtincrc, quae a quatuor Sanctis Conciliis 
. . . cxposita* sunt ant firmat.T. Pra^dictarujn c:nm quatuor .synotiorum dog¬ 
mata sicut sanctas Serspturas et regula.s sicut Icgc.s ohservamus. Justinian, 
Novel!. c.\xxi. Beveridge fad I'amlccl. proleg p. 2) remarks that the em¬ 
perors never made nev\ laws in ecclesia.siical niatter.s; and Giannone observes, 
in a very diticrci’t spJDt, that they gave a legal sanction to the canons of 
councils. Istuna Civile di Nap(»Ii, tom. i. p, 136 

See tlic article Concile in the Encyclop^ic, tom. iii. p. 668-679, edition 
de Lucques. The author. M. le doctcur Bouchaud, has discussed, according 
to the principles of tlie Galilean church, the principal questions which relate 
to the form and constitution of general, national, and provincial councils. 
The editors (see Preface, p. xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. 
Those who consult their immense compilation seldom depart so well satisfied 
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gregations from any share of the rewards and immunities which the 
emperor had so liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of royal disgrace, the con¬ 
quest of the East was immediately followed by an edict which announced 
their total destruction.* After a preamble filled with passion and re¬ 
proach, Constantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, 
and confiscates their public property to the use either of the revenue 
or of the catholic church. The sects against whom the Imperial severity 
was directed appear to have been the adherents of I'aul of Samosata; the 
Montanists of Phrygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of 
prophecy; the Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy 
of repentance; the Marcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading 
banners the various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insemsibly rallied, 
and perhaps the manichicans, who had recently imported from Persia a 
more artful composition of Oriental and Christian theology'.- The de¬ 
sign of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect. Some 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian; and 
this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops who had 
felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the rights of humanity. 
Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to prove that the 
mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal 
and bigotry. Before he condemned the Manichseans and their kindred 
sects, he resolved to make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
religious principles. As if he distrusted the impartiality of his ecclesi¬ 
astical counsellors, this delicate commission was intrusted to a civil 
magistrate, whose learning and moderation he justly esteemed, and of 
whose venal character he was probably ignorant.^ The emperor was 
soon convinced that he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith 
and the exemplary morals of the Novatians, who had dissented from 
the church in some articles of discipline which were not perhaps essential 
to salvation. By a particular edict he exempted them from the general 
penalties of the law; * allowed them to build a church at Constantinople; 

^ Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. L iii. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

*After some c.xammatioii of the various opinions of Tillcmont, iSeausobre, 
Lardner. etc., I am convinced that Manes did not propagate his .“lect. even 
in Persia, before the year 27a It is strange tirat a philosophic and foreign 
heresy should have penetrated so rapidly into the African provinces; yet 
1 cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian against the Manichsans, which 
may be found in Baronius. (Annal. Eccl. a.d. 287.) 

* Constantinus enim, cum limatius superstitionum quzereret sectas, Mannichse- 
orum et similium, etc., Ammian. xv. 13. Strategius. who from this commis¬ 
sion obtained the surname of was a Christian of the Arian sect 

He acted as one of the counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius praises 
his mildness and prudence. Vales ad locum Ammian. 

*Cod. Theod. 1 . xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the general law is not inserted in 
the Theodosian Code, it is protoble that, in the year 438, the sects which 
It had condemned were already extinct 
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respected the miracles of their saints; invited their bishop, Acesius, to 
the council of Nice; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a familiar jest, which from the mouth of a sovereign must have been 
received with applause and gratitude.® 

The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the throne of 
Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to 
his victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an imperfect proselyte. 
He learned with surprise that the provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrene to the Columns of Hercules, were distracted with 
religious discord.*’ The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence of 
the ecclesiastical thrones of the West. Ciecilian and Majourinus were 
the two rival primates of .Africa; and the death of the latter soon made 
room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and apparent virtues, 
was the firmest support of his party. The advantage which CcPcilian 
might claim from the priority of his ordination was destroyed by the 
illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had been performed, 
without expecting the arrival of the bishops of Numidia. The authority 
of these bishops, who, to the number of .seventy, condemned Cffcilian, 
and consecrated Majorinus, is again weakened by the infamy of some 
of their personal characters; and by the female intrigues, sacrilegious 
bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, which are imputed to this Nu- 
midian council.'^ The bishops of the contending factions maintained, 
with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their adversaries were degraded, 
or at least dishonoured, by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures to the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as 
well as from the story of this dark transaction, it may justly be iaferred 
that the late persecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming 

“Sozomen, I. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1 . i. c. lO. These historians have been 
suspected, but I think without reason, of an attachment to the Novatian 
doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop, “Acesius, take a ladder, and get 
up to heaven by yourself.” Most of the Kristian sects have, by turns, bor¬ 
rowed the ladder of Acesius. 

"The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may be found 
in the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) by M. Dupm, 
who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical discussions, original 
records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole controversy. M. de Tille- 
mont has bestowed on the Donatists the greatest part of a volume (tom vi. 
part i.): and I am indebted to him for an ample collection of all the passages 
of his favourite St. Augustin which relate to those heretics. 

’Schisma igitur illo tempore confusae mulieris iracundia peperit; ambitus 
nutrivit; avantia roboravit. Optatus, 1 . i. c. 19. The language of Purpurius 
is that of a furious madman. Dicitur te necasse filios sororis tuac duos. 
Purpurius respondit: Putas me terreri a te . . . occidi; et occido cos qui 
contra me faciunt. Acta C^ncil. Cirtensis, ad calc. OptaL p. 274. When 
Caecilian was invited to an assembly of bishc^s, Purpurius said to his breth¬ 
ren, or rather to his accomplices, “Let him come hither to receive our 
imposition of hands, and we will break his head by way of penance." Optat 
1. i. t 19. 
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the manners, of the African Christians. That divided church was in¬ 
capable of affording an impartial judicature; the controversy was 
solemnly tried in five successive tribunals, which were appointed by the 
emperor; and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the final 
sentence, lasted above three years. A severe inquisition, which was 
taken by the prretorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the report of 
two episcopal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment of Constantine 
himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the cause of 
Ctccilian; and he was unanimously acknowledged by the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical powers as the true and lawful primate of Africa. The honours 
and estates of the church were attributed to his suffragan bishops, and it 
was not without difficulty that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting 
the punishment of exile on the principal leaders of the Donatist faction. 
As their cau.se was examined with attention, perhaps it was determined 
with justice. Perhaps their complaint was not without foundation, that 
the credulity of the emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his 
favourite Osius. The influence of falsehood and corruption might pro¬ 
cure the condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of 
the guilty. Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an im¬ 
portunate dispute, might be numberccl among the transient evils 
of a despotic administration, which are neither felt nor remembered 
by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a place 
in history, was productive of a memorable schism, which afilieted the 
provinces of Africa above three hundred years, and was extinguished 
only with Christianity itself. The infle.\ible zeal of freedom and fanati¬ 
cism animated the Donatists to refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose 
election they disputed, and whose spiritual powers tliry denied. Ex¬ 
cluded from the civil and religious communion of mankind, they boldly 
excommunicated the rest of mankind who had embraced the impious 
party of Catcilian, and of the Traditors, from wliom he derived his 
pretended ordination. They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that the .Apostolical succession was interrupted: that all the 
bishops of Europe and .Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and 
schism; and that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined 
to the chosen portior- of the .African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and discipline. This rigid theory 
was supported by the mo.st uncharitable conduct. Whenever they ac¬ 
quired a proselyte, even from the distant proWnces of the East, they 
carefully repeated tb“ sacred rites of baptism ‘ and ordination; as they 


The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wise and 
moderate practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists. however had 
the advantage of maintaming the sentiment of Cyprian, and of a considerable 
p.art of the primitive church. Vincentius Lirinensis fp. 332 ap Tillemont 
Mem. Ecclet. tom, vi. p. 138) has explained why the Donatists are eternally 
burning with llic Devil, while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jesus ChrisL 
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rejected the validity of those which he had already received from the 
hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless 
infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a public penance before they 
could be admitted to the communion of the Donatists. If they obtained 
possession of a church which had been used by their Catholic adversaries, 
they purified the unhallowed building with the same jealous care which 
a temple of idols might have required. They washed the pavement, 
scraped the walls, burnt the altar (which was commonly of wood), 
melted the consecrated plate, and cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, 
with every circumstance of ignominy which could j)rovoke and per¬ 
petuate the animosity of religious factions.” Notwithstanding this ir¬ 
reconcilable aversion, the two })arties, who were mixed and separated in 
all the cities of Africa, had the same language and manners, the same 
/.eal and learning, the same faith and worship. Pro«:ribed by the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, the Donatists still maintained 
in some provinces, particularly in Numidia, their superior numbers; 
and four hundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. 
Bui the invincible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals: 
and the bosom of their schismalical church w’as lorn by intestine di¬ 
visions. A fourth part of the Donatisi bishops follow'ed the independent 
standard of the Maximianists. The narrow and solitary path which their 
first leaders had marked out continued to deviate from the great society 
of mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could affirm, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, he 
would find his true religion preserved only in a few nameless villages 
of the Cajsarean Mauritania. 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more diffusive 
mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the Christian world. The former was an accidental quar¬ 
rel, occasioned by the abuse of freedom; the latter was a high and 
mysterious argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. From 
the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and Theodorlc, the temporal 
interests both of the Romans and barbarians were deeply involved in 
the theological disputes of Arianism. The historian may therefore be 
permitted respectfully to withdraw the veil of the sanctuary, and to de¬ 
duce the progress of reason and faith, of error and passion, from the 
school of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation or by the tra¬ 
ditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt,” had ventured to explore 

* See the sixth book of Optatus Mikvitanus, p. 91-100. 

'“Tinemcnt, Mem. Hcclesiastiques, tom. vi. part \. p. 253. He iaugns at 
their partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great doctor of the system 
of predestination. 

" Plato ^g>’ptum peregravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et ciplestia 
acciperet Cicero dc Finibus, v. 29. The Egyptians might still preserve 
the traditional creed of the patriarchs. Josephus has persuaded many of 
the Christian fathers that Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the 
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the mysterious nature of the Deity. When he had elevated his mind to 
the sublime contemplation of the first self-existent, necessary cause of 
the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of conceiving how the 
simple unity of his essence could admit the infinite variety of distinct 
and successive ideas which compose the model of the intellectual world; 
how a Being purely incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain 
hope of extricating himself from these difficulties, which must ever 
oppress the feeble powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to 
consider the divine nature under the threefold modification—of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the universe. His 
poetical imagination sometimes fixed and animated these metaphysical 
abstractions; the three arc/iical or original principles were represented 
in the Platonic system as three Gods, united with each other by a mys¬ 
terious and ineffable generation; and the Logos was particularly con¬ 
sidered under the more accessible character of the Son of an Eternal 
Father, and the Creator and Governor of the world. Such appear to 
have been the secret doctrines which were cautiously whispered in the 
gardens of the Academy; and which, according to the mure recent 
disciples of I'lato, could not be perfectly understood till after an assidu¬ 
ous study of thirty years.'- 

'Phe arms (»f the Macedonians diffused over Asia and Egypt the 
language and learning of Greece; and the theological system of Plato 
was tauglit, with less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in 
the celebrated school of Alexandria.’^ A numerous colony of Jews had 
been iin iled, by the favour of the I’tolemies, to settle in their new cap¬ 
ital.’^ Wliile the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, 
and pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, <'i few Hebrews of 
a more liberal spirit devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation.’^ They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, Tie theological system of the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would have been mortified by a fair confession of their former 

Jew.s; hut this vain opinion cannot be reconciled with the obscure state and 
unsocial manners of the Jewish jieoplc. whose scriptures \\crc not accessible 
to Cireck curiosity tdl more than one hundred j-cars after the death of I'iato. 
See Marsham, Canon. Giron, p. 144 Le Clerc, Epistol. Critic. \ii. p. 177-294 

'*The moilern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the l^latonic system 
are Cudwonli (Intellectual System, p. 568-620). Itasnage (Hist, dcs Juifs, 
1 iv. c. 4. p. 53-86), 1-0 Clerc (Fpist. Cnt. vii. p. iq4-200>. and Hruckcr 
(Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 675-706). As the learning oi these writers was 
jqual. and tlieir intention different, an inqui.sitiic observer may derive in- 
strnction from ihoir dispute.s, and certainty from their agreement. 

'* Hruckcr. Hist, nnlosoph. lom i. p. 1340-1357. The .Mexamlnan school 
is celebrated by Strabo ( 1 . xvii. [p 704. ed Casatib.]) and Ammianus (xxii, 16). 

“Josepli- Antujujtat. I. xii c. i. 3 I'asnagc, Hist dc.s Jmfs, 1 . vii. c 7. 

‘''For the origin of the Jewish philosophy’, see Eusebius, PrxparaL Evangel 
viii. 0, 10. -According to Philo, the Therapeuta: studied pliilosophy: and 
Bruckcr has proved (Hist. PhilosopH, tom. ii. p. 787) that they gave the 
preference to that of Plato. 
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poverty: and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance of their an¬ 
cestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen from their 
Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and senti¬ 
ments of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, 
and unanimously received as a genuine and valuable relic of the inspired 
Wisdom of Solomon.A similar union of the Mosaic faith and the 
Grecian philosophy distinguishes the works of Phil(», which were com¬ 
posed, for the mo.st part, under the reign of Augustus.’* The material 
soul of the universe might offend the piety of the Hebrew^-; but they 
applied the character of the Logcjs the Jehovah of Moses and the 
patriarchs; and the Son of God was intnKluced uikui earth, under a 
visible and even human appearance, to perform those familiar offices 
which seem incompatible with the nature and attributes of the 
I’niversiil Cause. 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of Ale.xandria, and the consent of the Jews and Greeks, were in- 
sufticient to e^tal)Iish the truth (»f a mysterious doctrine, which might 
please, but could not satisfy, a rational mind. A projihet, or apostle, 
inspired by the Deity, can alone exercise a lawful dominion over the 
faith of mankind: and the theology of Plato might have been for ever 
confounded with (he philosophical visions of the .Academy, the Porch, 
and the Lyceum, if the name and divine attributes of the Loj^ns had not 
been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last and most sublime of the 
Evangelists.''' The Christian Revelation, which was consummated under 

"‘See Calnuf, Dissertations .stir la Ibhlc. tom li p. 277. The book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon uas received by many of the fathers as the work of 
that monarch , ami although rejt“Cled hy the I’rolestanf.s for want of a Helircw 
ongmal. it has obtained, with the re.st of the Vulgate, the .sanction of the 
council of Trent. 

” The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is proved be¬ 
yond a doubt by Le CUtc (Ejn.st. Crit. viii. p. 211-228). liasnagc f Hist, 
dcs luifs. 1 . IV. c. 5) ba.s clearly ascertained that the theological works of 
Philo were romiioscd before the death, and most probably before the Inrth, 
of Christ In such a time of darkness the knowledge of Philo is more aston¬ 
ishing than his errors. I’ull, Defens. Fid. Niccn. s. i c. 1. p. 12. 

Mens agitat molem, ct magno se corpora nuscei. 

I’-esules thi.s material soul, C'udworth has discoscred fp. 562) in Ameliu.s, 
Porphyry, Plotinus, and. as he thinks, in Plato himself, a su|tcrior spiritual 
hyf’crcosmian s<>ul of the universe. Put this double soul is exploded by 
Brucker, Basnage, and Le CIcrc. as an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

Petav, Dogmata Thcolngica, tom. ii. I. viii. c. 2. 791. Hull, Defens Fid. 
.Nicen. s i. c. r, p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abused by the .Arians, was 
freely adopted in the Christian theology' TcrtulHan (adv. Praxcam, c. 16) 
has a remarkable and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet 
wit, the nature of God and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes- .Scilicet 
ut ha?c de fiHo Dei non credenda fuissc, si non senpta essent; fortasse non 
rredenda de Patre licet scripta. 

’“The Platonists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, as con¬ 
taining an ewet transcript of their own principles. Augustin, de Civitat. 
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the reign of Nerva, disclosed to the world the amazing secret, that the 
Logos, who was with God from the beginning, and was God, who had 
made all things, and for whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth; who had been born of a virgin, and 
suffered death on the cross. Besides the general design of fixing on a 
perpetual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and re¬ 
spectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church."^ I. The faith of the 
EbioniteSj^' perhaps of the Nazarenes,*^ was gross and imperfect. They 
revered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, endowed with supernatural 
virtue and power. They ascribed to his person and to his future reign 
all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual 
and everlasting kingdom of the promised Messiah.''* Some of them 
might confess that he was born of a virgin; but they obstinately rejected 
the preceding existence and divine perfections of the Logos, or Son of 
God, which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St. John. About 
fifty years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by 
Justin Martyr, with less severity than they seem to deserve,-^ formed 
a very inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, 
who were distinguished by the epithet of Docctcs, deviated into the 
contrary extreme; and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ. Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the Logos, they readily conceived that the bright¬ 
est £on, or Emanation of the Deity, might assume the outward shape 
and visible appearances of a mortal; but they vainly pretended that 

Dei, X. 39. Amelius apud Cyril, advers Julian. 1 . viii. p. 283. But in the 
third and fourth centuries the Platonists of Alexandria might improve their 
Trinity by the secret study of the Christian theology. 

Sec Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. L p. 377. The Gospel 
according to St. John is supposed to have been published about seventy years 
after the death of Christ. 

”The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheim (p. 331) 
and Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. 535). The Clementines, published among 
the apostolical Fathers, are attributed hy the critics to one of these sectaries. 

“Staunch polemics, like Pull (Judicium Ecclts. CathoL c. 2), insist on the 
orthodoxy of the Nazarenes; which appears less pure and certain in the eyes 
of Mosheim (p. 330). 

“The humble condition and sufferingf of Jesus have always been a 
stumbling-block to the Jews. “ Deus . . . contrariis coloribus Messiam 
depinxerat; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pastor” etc. See Limborch et Orobio 
Arnica Collat. p. 8. 19, S3-7b, 192-234. But this objection has obliged the be¬ 
lieving Christians to lift up their eyes to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

“Justin Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphontc, p. 143. 144 - See Le Cicrc, Hist. 
Ecclis. p. 615, Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. C^thol. c. 7, amd 
Appendix), attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin; 
but their violent correction of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine 
editors. 

"The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their Trinity 
from the Valentinians and Mardonites. See Beausobre, Hist du Manicheisme, 
i iii. c. 5. 7. 
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the imperfections of matter are incompatible with the purity of a celestial 
substance. While the blood of Christ yet smoked on Mount Calvary, 
the Docetes invented the impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, 
instead of issuing from the womb of the Virgin,-' he had descended on 
the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood; that he had 
imposed on the senses of his enemies and of his disciples; and that the 
ministers of Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, 
who seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from 
the dead.-* 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda¬ 
mental principle of the theology of Plato encouraged the learned prosel¬ 
ytes of the second and third centuries to admire and study the writings 
of the Athenian sage, who had thus marvellously anticipated one of the 
most surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation. The respectable 
name of Plato was used by the orthodox,-*' and abused by the heretics,”® 
as the common support of truth and error; the authority of his skilful 
commentators and the science of dialectics were employed to justify the 
remote consequences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence of 
the inspired writers. The same subtle and profound questions con¬ 
cerning the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality of 
the three divine persons of the mysterious Triad, or Trinity;-' were agi¬ 
tated in the philosophical and in the Christian schools of Alexandria. 


*'Noii (lignum est ex utero crcdcre Dcuni, ct Deum Christum . . . non 
(lignum cst ut tanta majestas per sordes ct .squalorcs mulieris transire credatur. 
The Gno.snrs assc.-ted tlie impurity of matter and of marnage; and they were 
scandalised by the gross interpretations of the fathers, and even of Augustin 
himself. See IJcausobre, tom. ii. p. 523. 

IGihbon confounds here the Marcionites and the Docet*. The latter ac¬ 
cepted Christ's incarnation in the womb of the Virgin.~ 0 . S.] _ 

**Apostolis adhuc in sxxulo superstitibus apud Judaram Chrjsti sanguine 
recente, et phatitosniQ corpus Domini asscrebatur. Cotclerius thinks (Patres 
Apostoi. tnm. ii. p. 24) tiiat those who will not allow the Docctcs to have 
arisen in the time of the Apostles may with e(|ual reason deny that the sun 
shines at noonday. These Doccles, who formed the mo.st considerable party 
among the Gnostics, were so called, because they granted only a secmtng body 


to Christ. . j , « 

” Some proofs of the respect which the Christians entertained for the person 
and doctrine of Plato may be found in De la Mcthc le Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, 
etc., edit. 1757 ; and P.asnage, Hist, dcs Juifs, tom. iv. p. 29, 79 . etc. ^ 

“Doleo bona fide, Platoncm omnium hscreticorum condimentarmm factum. 
TertuHian. de Anima, c. 23- Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ni. prolcg. 2) 
shows that this was a general complaint. Bcausobre (tom. 1. 1. in. c. 9, 10) 
has deduced the Gnostic errors from Platonic principles; and as m the 
school of Alexandria, those principles were blended with the Ori^ental philos¬ 
ophy (Brucker, tom. i. p. 1356). the sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled 
with the opinion of Mosheim (General History of the Church, yol. 1. p. 37 )* 
“If Thcophilus, bishop of Antioch (sec Dupin, BiUiothequc tcdesiastique, 
tom. i o 66), was the first who employed the word Triftd, Trinity, that abstract 
ttrm, which was already familiar to the Khools of philosophy, must ha« 
been introduced into the theology of the Christians after the middle of the 
second century. 
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An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the secrets of tht 
abyss; and the pride of the professors and of their disciples was satisfied 
with the science of words. But the most sagacious of the Christian theo¬ 
logians, the great Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed that, 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate on the divinity of the 
Lo^os, his toilsome and unavailing efforts recoiled on themselves; that 
the more he thought, the less he comprehended; and the more he wrote, 
the less capable was he of expressing his thoughts. In every step of the 
inquiry we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable 
disproportion between the rize of the object and the capacity of the 
human mind. We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, 
and of mailer, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our ex¬ 
perimental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positive 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are inv(»lved in darkness, j^crplexity, 
and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from the nature 
of the subject, they oppress, with the same insujierable weight, the philo¬ 
sophic and the theological disputant; but we may oliserve two essential 
and peculiar circumstances which discriminated the doctrines of the 
catholic church fr(!m the opinions of the I’latonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education and 
curious disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately discuss in 
the gardens (d Athens or the library (d Alexandria, tlie abstruse questions 
of metaphysical science. The lofty speculations, which neither con¬ 
vinced the understanding nor agitated the passions of the Platonists 
themselves, were carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and even 
the studious pari of mankind."' But after the Logos had been revealed 
as the sacred object of the faith, the hope, and the religious worship of 
the Christians, the mysterious system was embraced by a numerous and 
increasing multitude in every province of the Roman world. Those 
persons who, from their age, or sex, or occupations, were the least quali¬ 
fied to judge, who were the least exercised in the habits of abstract 
reasoning, aspired to contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature: 
and it is the boast of Tertullian that a Christian mechanic could read¬ 
ily answer such questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian 
sages. Where the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference 

“Athanasius, tom. i. p. 808. Ilis expressions have an uncommon energy; 
and as he was writing to monks, there could not lie any occasion for him 
to affect a rational language. 

” In a treatise whjch professed to explain the opinions of tlic ancient philos¬ 
ophers concerning the nature of the gods, wc might cxjiect to discover the 
thcoiogical Trinity of Plato. But Cicero very honestly confessed that, though 
he had translated the Tim*Tus, he could never understand that mysterious 
dialogue. See Hieronym. prsef. ad I. xii. in Isaiam, tom. v. p. 154 [tom. iv. 
p. 494, ed. Vallars.]. 

“Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, au mot Simonide. 
His remarks on the presumption of Tertullian arc profound and interesting. 
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between the highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed 
be calculated as infinitely small; yet the degree of weakness may per 
haps be measured by the degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a vacant 
hour, became the most serious business of the present, and the most 
useful preparation for a future, life. A theology which it was incumbent 
to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it might be dan* 
gerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic of private 
meditation and popular discourse. The cedd indifference of philosophy 
was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion; and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious prejudices of sense and ex¬ 
perience. 'I'he Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure genera¬ 
tion of the Greek mythology," wrre tempted to argue from the familiar 
analogy of the filial and paternal relations. The character of Son seemed 
to imply a perj^eiual subordination to the voluntary author of his exist¬ 
ence; '' but as the act of generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted 
sense, must be .supposed to transmit the pro|')crlies of a common nature,"^ 
they durst not presume to circumscribe the {Kiwers or the duration of the 
Son of an eternal and omnij'wlent Father. Fourscore years after the 
death of Christ, the Christians of Hithynia declared before the tribunal 
of Pliny that they invoked him*as a god: and his divine honours have 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
assume the name of his disciples.’’** Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have engaged them to assert the equal and abso¬ 
lute divinity of the Logos^ if their rapid ascent towards the throne of 
heaven had nut been imperceptibly checked by the apprehension of 
violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of Christ, and 
of the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced in the minds 
of the Christians by these opposite tendencies may be observed in the 
writings of the theologians who flourished after the end of the apostolic 
age and before the origin of the Arian controversy. Their suffrage is 

Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the Probole, or Prolaiw, which the most orthodox 
divines borrowed without scruple from the Vakntinians, and illustrated by 
the comparisons of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays, etc., either 
meant nothing, or favoured a material idea of the divine generation. Sec 
Beausobre, torn. i. 1. iii. c. 7 , p. 548. 

"Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed 
his being to the mil of the Father. See Clarke’s Scripture Trinity, p 280-287. 
On the other hand, Athanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant 
what they are afraid to deny. The schoolmen extricate themselves from this 
difficulty by the distinction of a preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. 
Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. I. vi. c. 8, p. 587-603. 

*’ Sec Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. «. L it c. 10, p. 159 - 

" Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. Plin- EpisL x. 97. 
The sense of Deus, Elohim, in the ancient languages, is critically exam¬ 
ined by Le Clerc (Ars Critics, p. 150-156), and the propriety of worshipping 
a very excellent creature is abfy defended by the Socinian Emlyn (Tract*, 
p. 29-36, 51-145^ 
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claimed, with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by the heretical 
parties; and the most inquisitive critics have fairly allowed that, if they 
had the good fortune of possessing the catholic verity, they have de¬ 
livered their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory language.*® 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance which 
distinguished the Christians from the Platonists: the second was the 
authority of the church. The disciple of philosophy asserted the rights 
of intellectual freedom, and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute which they offered to su¬ 
perior reason. But the Christians formed a numerous and disciplined 
society; and the jurisdiction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The loose wanderings of the 
imagination were gradually confined by creeds and confessions; the 
freedom of private judgment submitted to the public wisdom of synods; 
the authority of a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; 
and the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the 
church on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an age 
of religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind; and the zea[or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel 
was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or avarice. A 
metaphysical argument became the cause or pretence of political con¬ 
tests; the subtleties of the Platonic school were used as the badges of pop¬ 
ular factions, and the distance which separated their respective tenets 
was enlarged or magnified by the acrimony of dispute. As long as the 
dark heresies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound the Father 
with the Son,*^ the orthodox party might be excused if they adhered 
more strictly and more earnesUy to the distinction than to the equality 
of the divine persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided 
and the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt, the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the con- 

“Sce Daille, dc Usu Patrum, and Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. 
%. p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Nicene fathers was the object, 
or at least has been the effect, of the stupendous work of Petavius on the 
Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii.); nor has the deep impression been erased 
by the learned defence of Bishop Bull. 

* The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. See 
Bull (judicium Eccles. Cathol), who tri« to prevent Episcopius from de¬ 
riving any advantage from this observation. 

[As regards creeds, it is a well-known fact that prior to the Council of 
Nicaea, no creed had ever been formulated which was to be regarded as a 
test of orthodoxy. There had been formal expression of Christian belief for 
the use of catechumens, as has been shown by Prof. Gwatkin, but that was 
aU.- 0 . S.l 

•The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, etc., are accurately explained by 
Uosheim (p. 425, 680-714). Praxeas, who came to Rome about the end of 
the second century, deceived, for some time, the simpHdri^ of the bishop, and 
was confuted by the pen of the angry Tertullian. 
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trary extreme; and the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves the use 
of the terms and definitions which had been censured in the mouth of the 
sectaries.** After the edict of toleration had restored peace and leisure 
to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the tumultuous city of Alex¬ 
andria; and the flame of religious discord was rapidly communicated 
from the schools to the clergy, the people, the provinces, and the East. 
The abstruse question of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eccle¬ 
siastic conferences and popular sermons; and the heterodox opinions of 
Arius were soon made public by his own 2ea] and by that of his ad¬ 
versaries. His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the 
learning and blameless li/e of the eminent presbyter, who, in a former 
election, had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions 
to the episcopal throne.'*'* His competitor Alexander assumed the office 
of his judge. The important cause was argued before him; and if at first 
he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence as an 
absolute rule of faith.*** The undaunted presbyter, who presumed to re¬ 
sist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated from the communion 
of the church. But the pride of Arius was supported by the applause ol 
a numerous party. He reckoned among his immediate followers two 
bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may ap¬ 
pear almost incredible)seven hundred virgins. A large majority of the 
bishops of Asia appeared to support or favour his cause; and their 
measures were conducted by Eusebius of Caesarea, the most learned of 
the Christian prelates; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired 
the reputation of a statesman without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods 
in Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt. The 
attention of the prince and people, was attracted by this theological dis¬ 
pute; and the decision, at the end of six years,** was referred to the su¬ 
preme authority of the general council of Nice. 

“Socrates acknowledges that the heresy of Arius proceeded from his 
strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opposite to that 
of Sabellius. 

“The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers of his first 
proselytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphanius (tom. j Harres. 
Ixix. 3, p. 729 {cd. Paris, 1622]), and we cannot but regret that he should 
soon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy. 

“See Philostorgius ( 1 . i. c. 3), and Godefro/s ample Commcntar>'. Yet 
the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in eyes of the orthodox, by 
his Arianism; and in those of rational critics, by his passion, his piejudice, 
and his ignorance. 

“Sozomen ( 1 . i. c. 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, and even ig¬ 
norant, in the beginning of the controversy; while Socrates ( 1 . i. c. 5) ascribes 
the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of his theological speculations. 
Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL ii. p. 178) has censured, 
with his usual freedom, the conduct of Alexander; wp6t i^awrirat . . . 
tftolan ixfXevfft. 

“The 6amcs of Arianism might bum for some time in secret; but there 
is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as early as the year 
319. Tillemont, Ecclcs. tom. vL p. 774-780. 
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When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously exposed to 
public debate, it might be observed that the human understanding was 
capable of forming three distinct, though imperfect, systems concerning 
the nature of the Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy 
and error.*' I. According to the first hypothesis, which was maintained 
by Arius and his disciples, the Lo^os was a dependent and spontaneous 
production, created from nothing by the will of the Father. The Son, 
by whom all things were made,*** had been begotten before all worlds, 
and the longest of the astronomical periods could be compared only as a 
fleeting moment to the extent of his duration; yet this duration was not 
infinite,**’ and there had been a time which preceded the ineffable genera¬ 
tion of the Logos, On this only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had 
transfused his ample spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. 
Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable dis¬ 
tance beneath his feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels; yet he 
shone only with a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman em¬ 
perors, who were invested with the titles of Cassar or Augustus,he 
governed the universe in obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. 
II. In the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, in¬ 
communicable perfections which religion and philosophy appropriate to 
the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds or substances, three 
co-equal and co-eternal beings, composed the Divine Essence;'’* and it 
would have implied contradiction that any of them should not have 
existed, or that they should ever cease to exist.®- The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three independent Deities attempted to 
preserve the unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the design and 

*’Quid credidit? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse credidit, 
et idololatra efFectus est; aut in tribus vocabulis trinommcm crcdens Deum, 
m Sabellii ha*resim incurrit; aut edoctus ab Arianis unum esse vcrum Deum 
Patrcin, filium et spiritum sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra haec quid 
credere porlucrit nescio. Hieronym. adv. Luciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. 
Vallars.l. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox system, which is more 
complicated and difficult. 

“As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually intro¬ 
duced among the Christians (Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 165-215), the dignity 
of the worlitnan very naturally rose with that of the work. 

** The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 376-280) could digest 
an eternal generation from an infinite cause. 

‘“This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the primitive 
fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus 
and his son; and it is alleged, without censure, by Bull himself. See Defens. 
Fid. Nicen. sect. iii. c. 5, No. 4. 

“ Sec Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 559, 579. This dangerous hypo¬ 
thesis was countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzen, by 
Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, etc. See Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clerc, 
Bibliotheque Universclle, tom. xviii. p. 97-105. 

“ Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Liberis verbis 
loquuntur philosophi . .. Nos autem non didmus duo vel tria prindpia, duos 
vel tres D^s. Civitat. Dei, x. 23. 
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order of the world, by the perpetual concord of their administration 
and the essential agreement of their will. A faint resemblance of this 
unity of action may be discovered in the societies of men, and even of 
animals. The causes which disturb their harmony proceed only from the 
imperfection and inequality of their faculties; but the omnipotence 
which is guided by infmitc wisdom and g(X)dness cannot fail of ch<^osing 
the same means for the accomplishment of the same ends. III. Three 
beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their existence, possess ail 
the divine attributes in the most jjerfect degree, who are eternal in du¬ 
ration, infinite in space, and intimately present to each other and to the 
whole universe, irresistibly force lhemi^d\es on llie astonished mind as 
one and the same Being,who, in the economy of grace, as well as in 
that of nature, may manifest himself under different form.'^. and be con¬ 
sidered under different aspects. By this hypothesis a real substantial 
trinity is refined into a trinity of names and abstract modifications that 
subsist only in the mind which (onccives them. The Logos is no longer 
a person, but an attribute: and it is only in a figurative sense that the 
epithet of Son can be applied to the eternal reason which was with God 
from the beginning, and by whkhy not by whom, all things were made. 
The incarnation of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
Divine IVisdom, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the 
man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had begun, 
and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our adoration 
eludes our inquiry 

If the bishops of the council of Nice had been permitted to follow 
the unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and his associates could 
scarcely ha\e flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining a ma¬ 
jority of votes in favour of an h>T)othesis so directly adverse to the two 
most popular opinions of the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived 
the danger of their situation, and prudently j^umed those modest vir¬ 
tues which, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom 
practised, or even praised, except by the weaker party. They recom- 

“ Boethius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
explains the unity of the Trinity by the indiSerence oi the three persons. See 
the judicious remarks of Le Clerc, Bibliothcquc Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 225 . ^tc. 

“If the Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were driven down 
another precipice into the confession that die Father was born of a virgin, that 
he had suffered on the cross; and thus deserved the odious epithet of Pain- 
passiaus, with which they were branded by their adversaries.^ See the invec¬ 
tives of Tertullian against Praxeas, and the temperate reflections of Mosheim 
(p. 423, 681) ; and Beausobre, tom. i. 1 . iii. c. 6, p. 533 * 

“The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancient^ not 
only in a partial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such a picture as Fra P^*^'** 
would have drawn can never be recovered; but such rude sketches as have been 
traced by the pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont 
(Mem, ^cl 4 s. tom. vi. p. 669-759), ^**<1 kt Lc Clerc (Bibliothique UnivcrKlIe 
tom. X. p. 435 - 454 ). 
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mended the exercise of Christian charity and moderation, urged the 
incomprehensible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any 
terms or definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and 
offered, by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without 
renouncing the integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion, and anxiously sought 
for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, the rejection of which might 
involve the Arlans in the guilt and consequences of heresy. A letter was 
publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed that the admission of the Homoou* 
SION, or ('onsubstantial, a word already familiar to the Platonists, was 
incompatible with the principles of their theological system. The fortu¬ 
nate opportunity was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed 
the resolutions of the synod, and, according to the lively expressions of 
Ambrose,they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the 
scabbard, to cut off the head of the hated monster. The consubstanti- 
ality of the Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice, 
and has been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and 
the Protestant churches. But if the same word had not served to stig¬ 
matise the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was introduced 
into the orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two parties, 
distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the Tritheists 
and of the Sabellians, But as those opposite extremes seemed to over- 
thi ow the foundations either of natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, and to disavow the just, 
but invidious, consequences which might be urged by their antagonists. 
The interest of the common cause inclined them to join their numbers 
and to conceal their differences; their animosity was softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes were suspended by the 
use of the mysterious Homoousion, which either party was free to inter¬ 
pret according to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, 
about fifty years before, had obliged the council of Antioch to prohibit 
this celebrated term, had endeared it to those theologians who enter¬ 
tained a secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who 
supported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
consider the expression of substance as if it had been synonymous with 

" We are indebted to Ambrose (Dc Fide, 1 . iii. cap. uU.) for the knowledge of 
this curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt Patres, quod viderunt adver- 
sariis esse formidini; ut tanquam evaginato ab ipsts gladio, ipsum nefand* 
caput haereseos amputarent. . 

" See Bull. Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect iL c. i. p. 25-36- He thinks it his duty 
to reconcile two orthodox synods. 
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that of nature; and they ventured to illustrate their meaning by affirm¬ 
ing that three men, as they belong to the same common species, are 
consubstantial or homoousian to each other.’’" This pure and distinct 
equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal connection and 
spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the divine persons; 
and, i>n the other, by the pre-eminence of the Tather, which was acknowl¬ 
edged as far as it is compatible with the inde|)endence of the Son.*'" 
W ithin these limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of orthodoxy 
was allowed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this consecrated 
ground, the heretics and the dx*mons lurked in ambush to surprise and 
devour the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of theological hatred 
depend on the spirit of the war rather than on the importance of the 
controversy, the heretics who degraded were treated with more severity 
than those who annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athana¬ 
sius was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the impious madness 
of the Arians,' ’ but he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism of 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he was comf^elled to withdraw 
himself from his communion, he continued to mention with an ambiguous 
smile the venial errors of his respectable friend.®* 

The authority of a general council, to which the Arians themselves 
had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mysterious characters of the word Homoousion, which es¬ 
sentially contributed, notwithstanding some obscure disputes, some noc¬ 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the uniformity of faith, or at 
least of language. The Consubstantialists, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and 
steadiness of their own creed, and insulted the repeated variations of 
their adversaries, who were destitute of any certain rule of faith. The 
sincerity or the cunning of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or of 
the people, their reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the 

/Vecording to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. “That 
floinoou.sius means of one substance in kttid, hath been shown by Pctaviu.s, 
Curccllsns, Cudworth, Le Qerc, etc., and to prove it would be actum aqcTc.” 
This IS the just remark of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p 212), who examines the Arian 
controversy with learning, candour, and ingenuity. 

“ See Petavius (Dogm, Thcolog. tom. ii. 1 . iv. c. 16, p. 453, etc.), Cudworth 
fp- 559), bull (sect. iv. p. 285-290, edit. Grab.). The Treptx"/«t‘rtt, or circum- 
tnccssw, is perhaps the deepest and darkest corner of the w’holc theological 
abyss. 

“The third .section of Bull's Defence of the Niccne Faith, which some of his 
antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is consecrated to the su¬ 
premacy of the Father. 

'‘The ordinary a^ipellation with which Athanasius and his followers chose 
to compliment the Arians was that of /iriomamtes. 

“Epiphanius, tom. i. Haeres. Ixxii. 4, p. 837. See the adventures of_ Mar- 
ccllus, in Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 880-899). His work, in one 
book, of the Unity of God, was answered in the three books, which are still ex- 
Unt, of Eusebius. After a long and careful examination, Petavius (tom. ii. L 
i. c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pronounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 
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causes, human and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a 
theological faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord 
and inconstancy, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen 
different models of religion,and avenged the violated dignity of the 
church. The zealous Hilary,who, from the peculiar hardships of ITs 
situation, was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 
of the Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the ten 
provinces of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found 
very few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God.^'^ 
The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of which he was the 
spectator and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
passions of his soul; and in the following passage, of which I shall tran¬ 
scribe a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “ It is a thing,” says Hilary, “ equally 
deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as opinions 
among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as many sources of 
blasphemy as there are faults among us; because we make creeds arbi¬ 
trarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The Homoousion is rejected, 
and received, and explained away by successive synods. The partial or 
total resemblance of the Father and of the Son is a subject of dispute 
for these unhappy times. Every year, nay, every moon, we make new 
creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We repent of what we have done, 
we defend those who repent, we anathematise th(tse whom we defended. 
We condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
that of others; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we have 
been the cause of each others ruin.”*’’ 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I should 
swell this theological digression by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, disclaimed the odious 
name of their parent Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate the form, 
and to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant; but the tedious detail 
of leaves without flowers, and of branches without fruit, would soon 
exhaust the patience and disappoint the curiosity of the laborious 

"Athanasius, in Ins epistle concerning the synwis of Scleucia and Rimini 
(tom. i. p. 886-<)05 [p. 735 sfqq., cd. Hened.]), has fuven an ample list of Arian 
creeds, which has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the inde¬ 
fatigable Tillemont. (Mem. Eccles. tom. vl p. 477). 

"Erasmus, wuth admirable sense and freedom, has delineated the just cliar- 
acter of Hilar>’. To revise his te.xt, to compose the annals of his life, and to 
justify his sentiments and conduct, is the province of the Benedictine editors. 

® Absque episcopo Elcusio ct paucis mm co, ex majore parte Asians decern 
provincisc, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciusit. Atque utinam penitus 
nescirentl cum procliviore enim venia ignorarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar, 
de Synodis, sive de Fide Orientalium, c. 63, p, edit. Benedict. In the 
celebrated parallel between atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers 
would have been surprised in the philosophic society of Bavie and Plutarch. 

“HiUrius ad Constantium, 1 . i. c. 4. 5, p. 1227, 1228. This remarkable pas¬ 
sage deserved the attention of Mr. Loefte, who has transcribed it (vol. iii. p. 
470) into the model of his new commonplace book. 
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Student. One question, which gradually arose from the Arian contro¬ 
versy, may, however, be noticed, as it served to produce and discrimi* 
nate the three sects who were united only by their common aversion 
to the Homoousion of the Xicene synod, i. If they were asked whether 
the Son was like unto the Kaiher, the question resolutely answered 
in the negative by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, 
or indeed to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite 
difference between the CreatiT and the nv'Sl o.cellr.'t of his creatures. 
This obvious consequence was maintained by ABius,“‘ on whom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His restless 
and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost every profession of 
human life. He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, 
a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theo¬ 
logian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomias.’^” Armed with texts of Scrip¬ 
ture, and with captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, the subtle 
Aelius had acquired the fame of an invincible disputant, whom it was 
impossible either to silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to renounce and 
even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy of his reason¬ 
ing, had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, and offended 
the piety of their most devoted followers. 2. 'I'he omnipotence 
of the Creator suggested a specious and re'^peclful solution of the 
likeness of the Father and the Son; and faith might humbly receive 
what reason could not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might 
communicate his infinite perfections, and create a being similar only 
to himself.These Arlans were powerfully supported by the weight 
and abilities of their leaders, who had succeeded to the management 
of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the principal thrones of 
the East. They detested, }>erhaps with some affectation, the impiety 
of Aetius; they professed to believe, either without reserve or according 
to the Scriptures, that the Son was different from all other creatures, 
and similar only to the Father. But they denied that he was either of 
the same or of a similar substance; sometimes boldly justifying theii' 

" In Philostorgiu.s (I. iii. c. 15) the character and adventures of Aetius ap¬ 
pear singular enough, though they are carefully softened by the hand of a friend. 
The editor Godefroy fp. 153), who was more attached to his principles than to 
his author, has collected the odious circumstances which his various adversaries 
have preserved or invented. 

“According to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, 
-Aetius had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and Eunomius had 
acquired more art and learning (Philostorgius, 1 . viii. c. 18).^ The confession 
and apology of Eunomius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Gwee. tom. viii. p. 258-305) is 
one of the few heretical pieces which have escaped. 

"Yet, according to the opinion of Estiusand Bull (p.297), there is one power, 
that of creation, which God cannot communicate to a creature. Estius, who so 
accurately defined the limit^of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by 
trade a scholastic divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Eedes. twn. xvii. p. 45. 
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dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of the word substance, which 
seems to imply an adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature 
of the Diety. 3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar 
substance was the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia; and 
when the leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of 
Seleucia,*" their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of one 
hundred and five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was 
chosen to express this mysterious resemblance bears so close an affinity 
to the orthodox symbol, that the profane of every a^e have derided the 
furious contests which the difference of a single dij^hthong excited be¬ 
tween the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently happens 
that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest to each other 
accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the observation would 
be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any real and sensible 
distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, as they w^ere im¬ 
properly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. The bishop of 
Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition of 
parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and faithful interpreta¬ 
tion,’’ the Homoiousion may be reduc^ to a consubstantial sense. 
Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and suspicious aspect; and, 
as if darkness were congenial to theological disputes, the Semi-.^rians, 
who advanced to the doors of the church, assailed them with the most 
unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the language and 
manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian 
controversy. The familiar study of the Platonic system, a vain and 
argumentative disposition, a copious and flexible idiom, supplied the 
clergy and people of the East with an inexhaustible flow of words and 
distinctions; and, in the midst of their fierce contentions, they easily 
forgot the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the submis¬ 
sion which is enjoined by religion. The inhabitants of the West were of 
a less inquisitive spirit; their passions were not so forcibly moved by 
invisible objects, their minds were less frequently exercised by the 
habits of dispute; and such w'as the happy ignorance of the Gallican 
church, that Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general 
council, was still a stranger to the Nicene creed.’" The Latins had 

’“Sabinus (ap. Socrat. I. ii. c. 30) had copied the acts; Athanasius and Hilary 
have explained the divisions of tins .^rian synod; the other clrcunl^tanccs which 
arc relative to it arc carefully collected by Baronins and Tilleinont 

" Fiddi et pi.'i inlelligcntia . . . Dc Synod, c. 77, p. 1193. In his short apolo- 
gctical notes (first published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Chartres) he 
observes that he used this cautious expression, quia intelligcrem et impiam, p. 
1206 Sec p. 1146. Phdostorpius, who saw those objects through a different 
medium, is inclined to forget the difference of the important diphthong. See 
in particular viii. 17, and Godefroy, p. 352. 

"Tester Dcum cocli atque terr* me cum neutrum audissem, semper tamen 
utrumquc sensisse. . . . Regencratus pridem et‘m episcopatu aliquantisper 
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received the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful 
medium of a translation. The jwerty and stubbornness of their native 
tongue was not always capable of affording just equivalents for the 
Greek terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy ” 
which had been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the church, to express 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might intro¬ 
duce into the Latin theology a long train of error or perplexity.’^ But 
as the western provincials had the good fortune <»f deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility: and when the Arian pestilence 
approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the seasonable 
preservative of the Homuousion by the paternal care of the Roman 
})ontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were displayed in the 
memorable synod of Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was comjx)sed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain. Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum. Prom the first debates 
it appeared that only four score prelates adhered to the party, thr'Ugh 
they affected to anathematise the name and memory of Arius. But this 
inferiority was compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 
and of cfisciplinc; and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ur- 
sacius, two bishops of Jllyrkum, who hud spent their lives in the intrigues 
of courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and nego¬ 
tiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishop^, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini was not allowed 
to separate till the members had imprudently subscribed a captious 
creed, in which .some expressions, sasceptible of an heretical sen.se, 
were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on this occasion 
that, according to Jerom, the world was surprised to find itself Arlan.’'' 
But the bishops of the Latin provinces had no sooner reached their 
respective dioceses than they discovered their mistake, and repented 
of their weakness. The ignominious capitulation was rejected with 
disdain and abhorrence, and the Homoousian standard, which had been 

manetis ficlcm Niccnain nunquam nisi cxsulaturus audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, 
c. xci. p. 1205. The Benedictines arc periuaded that he governed the dioce.se 
of I’oitiers several years before his f:ile. 

■* Seneca (Epir.t. hni.) complains that even the to of the Platonists (the 
of the bolder schoolmen) could not be expressed by a luitin noun. 

’*Thc preference which the fourth council «:f ‘he I^teran at lengfh gave to 
a numerical ratlicr than a gencrical unity fscc Petav. tom. h. 1 iv. c. 13, p. 424) 
was favoured by the 1-atin language: t/m'oj seems to excite the idea of substance, 
irinilas of qualities. 

’‘ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum sc esse miratus est. Hleronym, adv. 
Lucifer, tom. i. p. 145. [Tom. iL p. 191, cd. Vallars.j 
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shaken but not overthrown, was more firmly replanted in all the churches 
of the West.^'' 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revolutions, 
of those theological disputes which disturbed the peace of Christianity 
under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But as those princes 
presumed to extend their despotism over the faith, as well as over the 
lives and fortunes of their subjects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes 
inclined the ecclesiastical balance: and the prerogatives of the King 
of Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an 
earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the emperor continued 
for some time to view with cool and careless indifference the object of 
the dispute. As he was yet ignoiant of the difficulty of appeasing the 
quarrels of theologians, he addressed to the contending parlies, to Alex¬ 
ander and to Arius, a mwlerating epistle;”* which may be ascribed with 
far greater reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman 
than to the dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes 
the origin of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle question con¬ 
cerning an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked 
by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, and 
the same worship, should be divided by such inconsiderable distinctions; 
and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Ale.xandria the example 
of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain their arguments without 
losing their temper, and assert their freedom without violating their 
friendship. The indifference and contempt of tlie sovereign would have 
been, perhaps, the most effectual method of silencing the dispute, if the 
popular current had been less rapid and impetuous, and if Constantine 
himself, in the midst of faction and fanaticism, could have preserved 
the calm possession of his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers 
soon contrived to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken the zeal of the proselyte. He was provoked by the insults w’hich 
had been offered to his statues; he was alarmed by the real as well as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief; and he extinguished 
the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he assembled 
three hundred bishops within the walls of the same palace. The pres¬ 
ence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate; his attention 
multiplied the arguments; and he exposed his person with a patient 

”The story of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told by Sulpicius Sev- 
erus (Hist. Sacra. 1 . ii. p. 4iS>-43a edit Lugd, Bat 1647), and by Jerom, in his 
dialogue against the Luciferians. The design of the latter is to apologise for 
the conduct of the Latin bishops, who were deceived, and \vho repented. 

"Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. L ii. c. 64-72. The principles of toleration and 
religious indifference contained in this epistle have given great offence to Baro- 
niu8, Tillemont, etc., who suppose that the emperor had some evil counsellor, 
either Satan or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jortin’s Remarks, tom. ii. p. 183. 
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intrepidity which animated the valour of the combatants. Notwith¬ 
standing the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence and 
sagacity of Constantine/" a Roman general, whose religion might be 
still a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been enlightened 
either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to iscuss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an article of faith. 
But the credit of his favourite Osius, who appears to have presided in 
the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the orthodox 
party; and a well-timed insinuation, that the same Eusebius of Nico- 
media, who now protected the heretic, had lately assi'-lcd the tyrant and 
might exasperate him against their adversaries. The Xicene creed was 
ratified by Constantine; and his firm declaration, that those who re¬ 
sisted the divine judgment of the synod must prepare themselves for an 
immediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of a feeble opposition; which, 
from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. 
Eusebius of Cffisarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
homoousion;"'* and the w’avering conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile."^ The 
impious Arius was banished into one of the remote provinces of Illyri- 
cum; his person and disciples were branded, by law, with the odious 
name of Porphyrians; his writings were condemned to the flames, and a 
capital punishment was denounced against those in whose possession 
they should be found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of 
controversy, and the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to 
inspire his subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the 
enemies of Christ."^ 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 
instead of principle, three years from the council of Nice were scarcely 
elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, and even of in¬ 
dulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which was secretly protected by 
his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; and Eusebius, who grad¬ 
ually resumed his influence over the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which he had been, ignominiously de- 

’* Eusebius ill Vit. Constantin. 1 . Hi. c. 13. 

’^Theodoret has preserved (L I c. 20) an epistle from Constantine to the 
people of Nicomcdia, in which the monarch declares himself the public accuser 
of one of his subjects; he styles Eusebius 4 Tvpapnnijs iffior-firos evuni^onii; 
and complains of his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

“ See in Socrates ( 1 . i. c. 8), or rather in Theodoret {L i. c. 12), an origiMl 
letter of Eusebius of Caesarea, in which he attempts to justify his subscribing 
the Homoousion. The character of Eusebius has always been a problem; but 
those who have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. 
Hi. p. 30*^) must entertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and 
sincerity of the bishop of Cssarea. 

“ Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed. Bened.]; Philostorgius, 1 . i. c 
to; and Godefroy’s Commentary, p. 41. 

** Socrates, 1 . i. c. 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to the 
several cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and 
comic raillery. 
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graded. Arius himself was treated by the whole court with the respect 
which would have been due to an innocent and oppressed man. His 
faith was approved by the synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his injustice, by issuing an absoiute command that 
he should be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of 
Constantinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph 
of Arius, he expired; and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had contributed 
more efficaciously than by their prayers to deliver the church from the 
most formidable of her enemies.” The three principal leaders of the 
catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were deposed on various accusations, by the sentence of 
numerous councils; and were afterwards banished into distant provinces 
by the first of the Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of his 
life reeeived the rites of baptism from the Arian bishop of N'ieomedia. 
The ecclesiastieal government of Constantine cannot be justified from 
the reproach of levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, un¬ 
skilled in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
the modest and specious professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he 
never perfectly understood; and while he protected .Arius, and perse¬ 
cuted Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark 
of the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign." 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from their child¬ 
hood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in the delay of 
their baptism, the example of their father. Like him, they presumed 
to pronounce theii judgment on mysteries into which they had never 
been regularly initiated:” and the fate of the Trinitarian controversy 
depended, in a great measure, on the sentiments of Constantius, who in¬ 
herited the provinces of the East, and acquired the possession of the 
whole empire. The Arian presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his 
use the testament of the deceased emperor, improved the fortunate oc¬ 
casion which had introduced him to the familiarity of a prince whose 
public counsels were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The 
eunuchs and slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and 

“We derive the original story trom Athanasius (tom. i. p. G;o), who ex¬ 
presses some reluctance to stigmatise the memop- of tite dead. He might ex¬ 
aggerate ; but the perpetual commerce of Alcxanaria and Constantinople would 
have rendered it dangerous to invent. Tliose who press the literal narrative of 
the death of .Arius (ins bowels suddenly burst out m a privy) must make their 
option between /nitjott and miracle, 

“The change in the sentiments, or at icast in the conduct of Constantine, may 
be traced in Eusebius {in Vit. Constant. 1 . iii. c. 23, 1 . iv. c. 41), Socrates ( 1 . i. 
c. 23-39), Sozoincn (I. ii. c. 16-34), Theodoret ( 1 . i. c. 14-34). and Philostorgius 
( 1 . ii. c. i-17). But the first of these writers was too near the scene of action, 
and the others were too remote from it. It is singtilar enough that the impor¬ 
tant task of continuing the history of the church should have been left for two 
laymen and a heretic. 

“ Quia etiam turn catechumenus sacramentum fidei merito videretur potuisse 
nescirc. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, L ii. p. 410. 
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the dangerous infection was communicated by the female attendants 
^ to the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband.'"’ The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed towards the Eusebian 
faction was insensibly ffjrtified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders: and h;s victory over tiie tyrant Alagncntius increased his in¬ 
clination, as well as ability, to employ the arms (d power in the cause 
of Arianisni. While the two armies were engaged in the jdains of 
Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals dej)endcd on the chance of war, 
the son of Cimsianline passed the anxious moments in a church of the 
nnirtyrs, under the walls of the city. His spiritual C{)mforler, Valens, 
the Arian bishoj) of the diocese, employed the most artful precautions 
to obtain such early intelligence as might secure either his favour or his 
escape. A secret chain of swift and trusty messengers informed him of 
the vicissitudes of the battle; and while the courtiers stood trembling 
round their affrighted ma.ster, Valens assured him that the (iaihe le¬ 
gions ga\e way, and insinuated, with some presence of mind, that the 
glorious event ha<l been revealed to him by an angel. 'I'he grateful 
enrx'ror ascribed his success to the merits and intercession of the 
bishop of ilursa, whose faith had deserved the public and miraculous 
approbation of Heaven.'^' The Arians, who considered as their own the 
victory of Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his father.''^ Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
ernss, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the fc.stival oi 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over th< 
.Mount of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the peo¬ 
ple of the holy cily.''^’ The size of the meteor was gradually magnified; 
and the Arian historian has ventured to affirm that it was conspicuous 
to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and that the tyrant, who is 
purposely represented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of 
orthodox diristianity."" 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially con- 

Socrates, I. ii. c. 2. Sozomcn, 1 . iii. c. 18. Athanas. tom. i. p. 813, 834 Item, 
i. p. 289, ed. ilcned. Patav. 1777]. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural 
enemies of the Son. Compare Dr. Joriin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. iv. p. 3, with a certain genealogy in Candtdc (di. iv.), which ends with one 
of the first companions of Christopher Columbus. 

Sulpicnis Severus in Hist. Sacra, 1 . ii. p. 405, 406. 

“ Cyril (apud Ilaron. a.d. 353, No. 26) expressly observes that in the reign of 
Constantine tiie cross had been found in the bowels of the earth; but that it 
had appeared, in the reign of Constantius, in tlic midst of the heavens. Tiiis 
opposition evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle 
to which the conversion of Constantine is attrilmtcd; and this ignorance is the 
more surprising, since it was no more than tw’elvc years after his death that 
Cyril was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem hy the immediate .successor of Euse¬ 
bius of Cisarca. See Tihcmont, Mem. Eccics. tom. viii. p. 715. 

*■ It is not ea.sy • ) determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might be assisted 
by some natural appearances of a solar halo. 

Philostorgins. 1 . iii. c. 26. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see (^thofred. Dissert, p. 188) 
They could not refuse a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 
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sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled 
to our notice: and a short passage of Ammianus, who served in the 
armies, and studied the character, of Constantius, is perhaps of more 
value than many pages of theological invectives. “ The Christian re¬ 
ligion, which, in itself,” says that moderate historian, “ is plain and 
simple, ke confounded by the dotage of superstition. Instead of recon¬ 
ciling the parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished and propa¬ 
gated, by verbal disputes, the differences which his vain curiosity had 
excited. The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping 
from every side to the assemblies, which they call synods; and while 
they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own particular opinions, 
the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty 
and repeated journey.” Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constantius would furnish an 
ample commentary on this remarkable passage; which justifies the ra¬ 
tional apprehensions of Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clergy, who wandered round the empire in search of the true faith, 
would excite the contempt and laughter of the unbelieving world."” As 
soon as the emperor was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he 
devoted the leisure of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and 
Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of controversy: the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the 
reasons of the theologian; and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, 
it is readily confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to 
his presumption.”" The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion; but his timid conscience 
was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Callus: and even 
the deaths of the Imperial ministers who had been massacred at Antioch 
were imputed to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind 
of Constantius, which could neither be moderated by reason nor fixed 
by faith, was blindly impelled to either side of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme; he alternately embraced 
and condemned the sentiments, he successively banished and recalled 
the leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian factions.”* During the season 

** So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christianam religio- 
nem absolutam ct simpliccm, anili superstittone confundens; in qua scnitanda 
I)crplexius, quam comiKinenda gravius excitaret discjdia plurima ; qii® progressa 
lusius aluit concertatioue verborum, ut catervis antistitum jumcntis publicis 
ultro citroque discurrentibus, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnetn 
ad suum trahere conantur (Valesius reads conatur) rei vehiculariae concideret 
nervos. Ammianus, xxi, i6. 

“ Athanas. tom. i, p. 870. 

** Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 3 S* 47 * Sozomen, L Iv. c. 18-30. Theodoret, I. ii. c. iB-33. 
Philostorg. 1 . iv. c. 4-12, 1 . v. c. 1-4, L vl c. 1-5. 

•* Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. 23. Athanas. tom. i. p. 831 [tom. i. p. 281, ed. Ben.]. Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 947) has collected several instances of the 
haughty fanaticism of Constantius from tlu detached treatises of Lucifer oS 
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of public business or festivity, he employed whole days, and even 
nights, in selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, which com¬ 
posed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of his meditations still 
pursued and occupied his slumbers: the incoherent dreams of the 
emperor were received as celestial visions, and he accepted with com¬ 
placency the lofty title of bidiop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics 
who forgot the interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which 
had engaged him to convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions 
of the Arians, and by the resistance of the catholics; and he resolved, as 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a 
general council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the diffi¬ 
culty of finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives 
of policy, produced an alteration in the summons. The bishops of the 
East were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whol^ 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern council, after con¬ 
suming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separated without any 
definite conclusion. The council of the West was protracted till the 
seventh month. Taurus, the Pr®torian prjef«:t, was instructed not 
to dismiss the prelates till they should all be united in the same opinion; 
and his efforts were supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a promise of the consulship if he achieved so 
difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, the authority of the 
sovereign, the sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted 
the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the 
East and of the West attended the emperor in the palace of Constanti¬ 
nople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro¬ 
fession of faith which established the likeness, without expressing the 
consubstantiality, of the Son of God."" But the triumph of Arianism 
had been preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was 
impossible either to intimidate or to corrupt; and the reign of Con 
stantius was disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the 
great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of olKerving, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what obstacles may 
be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, when it is inflexibly 
applied to the pursuit of a single object. The immortal name of 

Cagliari. The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror:—“ Morien- 
dum pro Dei Filio.” *' De Regibus Apostaticis.” “ De non conveniendo cum 
H®retico.” “ De non parcendo m Deum delinquentibus.” 

** Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1 . ii. p. 41&-430. The Greek historians were very 
ignorant of the affairs of the West. 
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Athanasius “ will never be separated from the catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, to whose defence he conseCTated every moment and every 
faculty of his being. Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy: he exercised 
the important functions of seaetary under the aged prelate; and the 
fathers of the Nicene council beheld with surprise and respect the 
rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time of public danger the dull 
claims of age and of rank are sometimes superseded; and within five 
months after his return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on 
the archiepiscopal throne of Egypt. He filled that eminent station 
above forty-six years, and his long administration was spent in a 
perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism. Five times was 
Athanasius expelled from his throne; twenty years he passed as an exile 
or a fugitive; and almost every province of the Roman empire was 
successively witness to his merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the 
Homoousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure and business, 
as the duty and as the glory of his life. Amidst the storms of persecu¬ 
tion, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of 
fame, careless of safety; and although his mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of character 
and abilities which would have qualified him, far better than the de¬ 
generate sons of Constantine, for the government of a great monarchy. 
His learning was much less profound and extensive than that of 
Eusebius of Caesarea, and his rude eloquence could not be com¬ 
pared with the polished oratory of Gr^ory or Basil; but whenever the 
primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his sentiments or his 
conduct, his unpremeditated style, either of speaking or writing, was 
clear, forcible, and persuasive. He has always been revered in the 
orthodox school as one of the most accurate masters of the Christian 
theology; and he was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less 
adapted to the episcopal character—the knowledge of jurisprudence,"' 
and that of divination."" Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 

"We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric instead of a 
life of Athanasius, but we should enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing 
our most authentic materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apolo¬ 
gies (tom. i. p. 670-951). 1 shall not imitate the example of Socrates (i.ii.c.I), 
who published the first edition of his history without giving himself the trouble 
to consult the writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious 
Sozomcn, and the learned Thcodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the 
series of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of Tillemont (tom. viii.) and of 
the Benedictine editors has collected every fact and examined every difficulty. 

"Sulpicius Severus (Hist, Sacra, I. ii. p. 396) calls him a lawyer, a juriscon¬ 
sult. This character cannot now be discovered either in the life or writings of 
Athanasiu-s. 

“ Dicebatur ynim fatidicarum sortium fidem, quatvc augurales portenderent 
alites scientissime callens aliquoties praeedixisse futura. Ammianus, xv. 7. A 
prophecy, or rather a joke, is related 1 ^ Sozomen (L iv. c. to), which evidently 
proves (if the crows speak Latin) that Athanasius understood the language of 
the crows 
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which impartial reasoners might ascribe to the experience and judg¬ 
ment of Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspira¬ 
tion, and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices and 
passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was his first and most important science. 
He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene which was in¬ 
cessantly shifting; and never failed to improve those decisive momenta 
which are irrecoverably past before they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how 
far he might boldly command, and where he must dexterously insinuate; 
how long he might contend with power, and when he must withdraw 
from persecution; and while he directed the thunders of tiie church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own 
party, the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and 
precipitation;*'® but the propriety of his Itehaviour conciliated the af¬ 
fections both of the clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were 
impatient to rise in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal 
pastor. In his distress he always derived support, or at least consola¬ 
tion, from the faithful attachment of his parochial clergy; and the 
hundred bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of 
Athanasius. In the modest equipage which pride and policy would 
affect, he frequently performed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of i^lhiopia; familiarly con¬ 
versing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert.^®® Nor was it only in ecclesiastical 
assemblies, among men whose education and manners were similar to 
his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his genius. He 
appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts of princes; 
and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune he never 
lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
who had repeatedly signified his will that Arius should be restored to 
the catholic communion.The emperor respected, and might forgive, 

^ The Irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned in the coun¬ 
cils which were held against him (see Philostorg. 1 . ii. c. n, and Godefroy, p. 
70 ; but it can scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt 
would solemnly attest a public falsehood. Athanas, tom. L p. 726. 

See the History of the Ealhers of the Desert, published by Kosweide; and 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccltls. tom. vii., m the Lives of Antony, Pachomius, etc. 
Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to compose tlic life of his friend An¬ 
tony, has carefully observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied 
the mischiefs of the Arian heresy. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, etc. {tom. i. 
P- 677, ed. Bened.j 

“At first Constantine threatened in speaking, but requested in writing, 
Kai (tkv fpitpuv iiiiov. His letters gradually assumed a men¬ 

acing tone; but while )•' required that the entrance of the church should be open 
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this inflexible resolution; and the faction who considered Athanasius as 
their most formidable enemy were constrained to dissemble their hatred, 
and silently to prepare an indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
rumours and suspicions, represented the archbishop as a proud and 
oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had been ratified in the Nicene council with the schismatic followers 
of Meletius.“’- Athanasius had openly disapproved that ignominious 
peace, and the emperor was disposed to believe that he had abused his 
ecclesiastical and civil power to persecute those odious sectaries: that 
he had sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one of their churches of 
Marjeotis; that he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops; and 
that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had been murdered, 
or at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate.'” These 
charges, which affected his honour and his life, were referred by Con¬ 
stantine to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch: 
the synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened; and the 
bishops of the Flast were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the Resurrection 
at Jerusalem. The primate might be conscious of his_ innocence; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sentence. 
He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised the sum¬ 
mons of the .synod of Caesarea; and, after a long and artful delay, 
submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who threatened 
to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear in the 
council of Tyre.'"' Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian 
prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely secured the alliance of 
the Meletians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary victim, and his 
secret friend, was privately concealed in his train. The synod of Tyre 

to all, he avoided the odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politi- 
:ian, has accurately marked these distinctions (tom. i. p. 788 ftom. 1. p. 140, ed. 
Bcned.jJ, which allowed him some scu])e for excuse and delay. 

“'The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were produced by an 
episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have not leisure to pur¬ 
sue the obscure controversy, which seems to have been misrepresented by the 
partiality of Athanasius and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mosheim's 
General History of the Church, vol. 1. p. 201. 

The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Soromcn ( 1 . ii. c. 25); but 
Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalice, 
leaves this grave accusation without a reply. 

[Tins is an error on Gibbon's part. Athanasius was summoned to Nicomedia 
to answer the first list of accusations, and completely established his innocence 
with respect to them. The affair of Arsenius was being investigated when Con¬ 
stantine learned that Arsenius was alive, and immediatelv stopped the proceed- 
ings.-O. S.l 

'“Athanas. tom. i. p. 788 (tom. i. p. 147, ed. Bencd.]. Socrates, 1 . i. c. 28. 
Soiomen, 1 . ii. c. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Euseb. in 
Vit. Constant. I. iv. c. 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, and 
it was more than probable that the synod would apply those reproaches to 
Athanasius. 
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was conducted by Eusebius of Cssarea, with more passion, and with 
less art, than his learning and experience might promise; his numerous 
faction repeated the names of homicide and tyrant; and their clamours 
were encouraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected 
the decisive moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst 
of the assembly. The nature of the other charge^ did not admit of 
such clear and satisfactory replies; yet, the archbishop was able to 
prove that, in the village where he was accused of breaking a conse¬ 
crated chalice, neither church nor altar nor chalice could really exist. 
The Arians, who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of their enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the 
imitation of judicial forms: the synod appointed an episcopal commis¬ 
sion of six delegates to collect evidence on the sj)ol; and this measure, 
which was ^’igorously opposed by the Egyptian bishoj^, opened new 
scenes of violence and perjury.^'*" After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egi-'pl. The decree, 
e.xpressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was communi- 
rated to the emperor and the catholic church; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ.^"" 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun¬ 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, of Athanasius. 
He resolved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccessible to the voice of truth; and before the final 
sentence could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw him¬ 
self into a bark which was ready to hoist sale for the Imperial city. 
The request of a forma] audience might have been opposed or eluded; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the moment of Constan¬ 
tine s return from an adjacent villa, and boldly encountered his angry 
sovereign as he passed on horseback through the principal street of 
Constantinople. So strange an apparition excited his surprise and 
indignation; and the guards were ordered to remove the importunate 
suitor; but his resentment was subdued by involuntary respect; and 
the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by the courage and elo¬ 
quence of a bishop who implored his justice and awakened his 
conscience.^°^ Constantine listened to the complaints of Athanasius 
with impartial and even gracious attention; the members of the synod 
of Tyre were summoned to justify their proceedings; and the arts of 

‘“See, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom. i. p. 763-808), 
and his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-8^ {tom. i. p. 271 sqq, ed. liened.]). 
They are justified by original and authentic documents; but they would inspire 
more confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his enemies less absurd. 

’“Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. iv. c. 41-47. 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 804 ftom. i. p. 159, ed. Bened. 1777]. In a church dedi¬ 
cated to St. Athanasius, this situation would afford a better subject for a picture 
than most of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 
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the Eusebian faction would have been confounded if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposition of 
an unpardonable offence—a criminal design to intercept and detain the 
corn-fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new 
capital.The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would 
be secured by the absence of a popular leader; but he refused to fill 
the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence which, after 
long hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather 
than of an ignominious exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in 
the hospitable court of Tre^'es, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
months. The death of the emperor changed the face of public affairs; 
and, amidst the general indulgence of a young reign, the primate was 
restored to his country by an honourable edict of the younger Con¬ 
stantine, who expressed a deep sense of the innocence and merit of his 
venerable guest.”"' 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecution; 
and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the East, soon became the 
secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety bishops of that sect or 
faction assembled at Antioch under the specious pretence of dedicating 
the cathedral. They composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly 
tinged with the colours of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which 
still regulate the discipline of the orthodox Greeks.’"' It was decided, 
with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, 
should not resume his episcopal functions till he had been absolved by 
the judgment of an equal synod; the law was immediately applied to 
the case of Athanasius; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was seated 
on his throne; and Philagrius,”^ the praefect of Egypt, was instructed 

Allwiias, tom. j. p. 729 [lorn. i. p. 104, ed, Bened.]. Eunapiu-s has related 
(in Vit. Sophist, p. 3t), 37 [in Aidesjo], edit. Coitimelin) a strange example of tlie 
cruelty and credulity ol Cotcstantine on a similar occasion, i'he eloquent Su- 
patcr, a Syrian philosopher, cnj03-ed his friendship, and provoked the resent¬ 
ment of Ahlavius, h,s Prietorian praeiect. The corn-fleet was detained for want 
of a south wind, the people of Conitantiiiojdc were discontented; and Sopatcr 
was beheaded, on a charge tliat he liad bound the winds by the power of magic. 
Suidas adds, that Constantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he had 
absolutely renouiucd the .suiierstition of the Gentiles. 

’“"In Ins return he saw Con'.t.tntms twice—at \’immtacum, and at Cresarea in 
Cappadocia (.-'iihenas. tom. L p. 676 [torn. i. p. 236, ed. Bened.]). Tillemont 
supposes that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Pannonia. (Memoires Ecclcs. tom. via. p. 69.) 

See Beveridge. Pandect, tom. i. p. 429-452, and tom. ii. Annotation, p. 182; 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has men¬ 
tioned this synod of Antioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons 
ninety-seven bishops. 

This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Nazian2en, 
tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391 jed. Par. 1630]. 

S*epe premente Deo fert Dcus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some good 
qualities in those men whom party has rcorcsented as tyrants and monsters. 
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to support the new primate with the civil and military powers of the 
province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athan¬ 
asius withdrew from Alexandria and passed three years”' as an exile 
and a suppliant on the holy threshold of the Vatican.”' By the as¬ 
siduous study of the Latin language he soon qualified himself to 
negotiate wnth the western clergy; his decent flattery swayed and 
directed tlie haughty Julius: the Roman pontiff was persuaded to 
consider his appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; and 
his innocence w-as unanimously declared in a council of fifty bishops 
of Italy. At the end of three years the primate was summoned to the 
court of Milan by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of 
unlawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox 
faith. The cause of truth and justice was promoted by the influence 
of gold,”* and the ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to 
require the convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act 
as the representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops of 
the West, seventy-six bishops of the Ej^t, encountered each other at 
Sarclica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the dominions of the 
protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated into hostile 
altercations: the Asiatics, apprehensive for their personal safety, re¬ 
tired to Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival synods reciprocally 
hurled their spiritual thunders against their enemies, wliom they piously 
condemned as the enemies of the true (jtxl. Their decrees were pub¬ 
lished and ratified in their respective provinces: and Athanasius, who 
in the West was revered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the 
abhorrence of the East.”'- 'The council of Sardica reveals the first 
symptoms of discord and schism between the (Ireek and Latin churches, 
which were separated by the accidental difference of faith and the 
permanent distinction of language. 


chronological difScultics which perplex the residence of Athanasius 
at Rome arc strenuously agitated by Valc.sius (Obser\at. ad Calcem, lorn. 11.; 
Hist. Ecclcs. I I. c. 1-5J and Tdlenumt (Mem. Eeclcs. lorn. vm. p. 674, etc.) 

I have followed the simple hypothesis of Valcsius, who allows only one journey 
after the intrusion of Gregory. _ , r, 1 

I cannot forbear transcnhuig a judicious observation of W etstem (1 role- 
gomcn. N. T. p. 19)Si tamcn Historian! Ecclcsiaslicam vehmus consulcre, 
patcbit jam inde a seculo guarlo, cum, ortis controycrsiis, ccdcsia; Gra-cix doc- 
tores in duas partes semderentur, inscmo, cloqucntia, numero, tantum non squa- 
Ics, cam partem quse vincere cujiicbat Romam confugissc, majcstatcmque pon- 
lificis comiter coluissc, eoque pacto opprcssis per pontificctn ct cpiscopos Utinos 
adversariis pricvaluisse. atquc orthodoxiam m concihis stabilivisse. ham ob 
causam Athanasius, non sine coraitatu, Romam petiit, pluresque annas ibi hxsit. 

Philostorgius, I. ni. c. I2. If any corruption was used to promote the inter¬ 
est of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this ques¬ 
tionable conduct by the example of Cato and Sidney, tlie former of wh^is 
said to have given, and the latter to have received, a bribe m the cause of liberty. 

“‘The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontifts has almost raised 
the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its acts 
ignorantly or artfully confounded with those of the Nicene synod. See Inie* 
inont, tom, viii. p. 689; and Geddes’s Tracts, vol. ii. p. 
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During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was frequently ad¬ 
mitted to the Imperial presence—at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, 
Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the diocese usually assisted at 
these interviews; the master of the offices stood before the veil or 
curtain of the sacred apartment; and the uniform moderation of the 
primate might be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose 
evidence he solemnly apneals."" Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
the mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a bishop. In 
these familiar conferences with the sovereign of the West, Athanasius 
ntight lament the error of Constantins, but he boldly arraigned the 
guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates; deplored the distress and 
danger of the catholic church; and excited Conslans to emulate the 
zeal and glory of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of 
employing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause; 
and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Con¬ 
stantins, that, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of 
Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the arch¬ 
bishop on the throne of Alexandria."' But this religious war, so 
horrible to nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Con- 
stantius; and the empeior of the East condescended to solicit a recon¬ 
ciliation with a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with 
decent pride till he had received three successive epistles full of the 
strongest assurances of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of 
his sovereign; who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who 
added the humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanaaus, to restore their privileges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public registers the 
illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the prevalence of 
the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and security had been 
given which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate pro¬ 
ceeded, by slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 
Syria; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his pene¬ 
tration."” At Antioch he saw the emperor Constantius; sustained, 

“*As .Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius (see the 
Epistle to the Monks) at the same time tliat he assured him of his profound 
respect, we might distrust tlie professions of the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

Notwithstanding the discreet silenccof Athanasius and the manifest forgery 
of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved by tlie unquestionable 
evidence of Lucifer of Sagliari, and even of Constantius himself. Sec Tillc- 
mont, tom. viii. p. 693. 

I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retractation of Ur- 
sacius and Valens (Athanas. tom. i. p. 776 [tom. i. p. 139, ed. Bened. 1777]). 
Their epistles to Julius bishop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so 
different a cast from each other, that they cannot both be genuine: the one 
speaks the language of criminals who confess their guilt and infamy, the other 
of enemies, who solicit on equal terms an honourable reconciliation. 
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with modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of his master; 
and eluded the proposal of allowing the Arians a single church at 
Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a similar tol¬ 
eration for his own party; a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. The entrance of the 
archbishop into his capital was a triumphal procession; absence and 
persecution had endeared him to the Alexandrians: his authority, which 
he exercised with rigour, was more firmly established; and his fame 
was diffused from jdJthiopia to Britain, over the whole extent of the 
Christian world.’"' 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of dis¬ 
sembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgiveness; and the 
tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a powerful and 
generous protector. The civil war between the assassin and the only 
surviving brother of Constans, which afflicted the empire above three 
years, secured an interval of repose to the catholic church: and the 
two contending parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop who, by the weight of his personal authority, might determine 
the fluctuating resolutions of an important province. He gave audience 
to the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused 
of holding a secret corresiX}ndence;’-" and the emperor Constantins 
repeatedly assured his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, 
that, notwithstanding the malicious rumours which were circulated 
by their common enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as 
the throne, of his deceased brother."" Gratitude and humanity would 
have disposed the primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius; but as he clearly 
understood that the apprehensions of Constantins were his only safe¬ 
guard, the fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no 
longer contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The 
monarch himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long sup¬ 
pressed, of avenging his private injuries;’“ and the finst winter after 
his victory, which he passed at Arles, was employed against an enemy 
more odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

""The circumstances of his second return may be collected from Athanasius 
himself, lorn. i. p. ybg, and 822, 843 [tom. i. p. 283, ed. Ilcned.|. Socrates, 1 . ii. 
c. 15. Sozomen, 1 . iii. c. 19. Thcodorct, 1 . ii. c. II, 12. Philostorgius, 1 . iii. 
c. 12. 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 677, 678 [tom. i. p. 239, cd. Ecned.]) defends his m- 
nocctice by pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He 
admits that letters liad been forged in his name, but he requests that his own 
secretaries and those of the tyrant may be examined, whether those letters had 
been written by the former or received by the latter, 

.Athanas. tom, i. p. 825-844. 

"* Athanas. tom. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1 . ii. c. 16. The emperor declared that 
he was more desirous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to vanquish Mag¬ 
nentius or Syfvanux. 
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If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the most emi¬ 
nent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel order would have 
been executed without hesitation by the ministers of open violence or 
of specious injustice. The caution, the delay, the difficulty with which 
he proceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, 
discovered to the world that the privileRes of the church had already 
revived a sense of order and freedom in the Roman government. The 
sentence which was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed 
by a large majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly 
repealed; and as Athanasius had been once degraded from his episcopal 
dignity by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might 
be considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived from 
the attachment of the Western church engaged Constantius to suspend 
the execution of the sentence till he had obtained the concurrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in ecclesiastical ne¬ 
gotiations; and the important cause between the emperor and one of 
his subjects was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Arles, and 
afterwards in the great council of Milan,'-“ which consisted of above 
three hundred bishops. Their integrity was gradually undermined 
by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and 
the pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified his revenge at 
the expense of his dignify, and exposed his own pa.ssions whilst he 
influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the most infallible symptom 
of constitutional liberty, was successfully practised; honours, gifts, and 
immunities were offered and accepted as the price of an episcopal 
vote;'-* and the condemnation of the Ale.xandrian primate was artfully 
represented as the only measure which could restore the peace and 
union of the catholic church. The friends of Athanasius were not, 
however, wanting to their leader, or to their cause. With a manly 
spirit, which the sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, 
they maintained, in public debate, and in private conference with the 
emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. They declared 
that neither the hope of his favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, 
should prevail on them to join in the condemnation of an absent, an 
innocent, a respectable brother.’-" They affirmed, with apparent 

The affairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erroneously 
related by the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some letters 
of Eusebius, extracted by Baronius from the archives of the church of Vercellat, 
and of an old Life of Dionysius of Milan, published by Bollandus. See Baro¬ 
nius, A D. 355, and Tillemont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

”* The honours, presents, feast), which seduced so many bishops, are men¬ 
tioned with indignation by those who were too pure or too proud to accept them. 
* We combat ” (says Hilary of Poitiers) “against Constantius the .Antichrist, 
who strokes the belly instead of scourging the back; ” qui non dorsa caedit, sed 
ventrem palpat. Hilarius contra Constant, c. 5, p. 124D. 

*■ Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had 
a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical history. Liberius . . . 
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reason, that the illegal and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had 
long since been tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable 
re-estabiishment of the Archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or 
recantation of his most clamourous adversaries. They alleged that his 
innocence had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and 
had been acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica by 
the impartial judgment of the Latin church. They deplored the hard 
condition of Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, 
his reputation, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again 
called upon to confute the most groundless and e.xtravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious; their conduct was honourable: but in 
this long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole 
empire on a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to 
sacrifice truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending 
or removing the intrepid champion of the \icene faith. The Arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their real 
sentiments and designs; but the orthodox bishops, armed with the 
favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted on 
every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries .slmuld 
purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they presumed 
to arraign the conduct of the great .Mhanasius.’"" 

but the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of Athan¬ 
asius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majority; 
and the councils of .Arles and iMilan were not dissolved till the arch¬ 
bishop of ^Alexandria had been solemnly condemned and dejxised by 
the judgment of the Western, as well as of the Eastern, church. The 
bishops who had opposed w'ere required to subscribe the sentence; 
and to unite in religious communion with the suspected leaders of the 
adverse party. A formulary of consent was transmitted by the mes¬ 
sengers of state to the absent bishops: and all those who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of the 
councils of Arles and Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, 
who affected to execute the decrees of the catholic church. Among those 
prelates who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius 
of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, 
Eusebius of \'ercell2e, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may 
deserve to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station of Li¬ 
berius, who governed the capital of the empire; the personal merit and 

perseveranter renitebatur, nec visum horninem, nec auditum damnare, nefas 
uhimum saepe cxclamans; apertc sciheet rccalcitrans imi»eratorjs arbitrio. Id 
emm ille Athanasio semper mfestus, etc. 

'“More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. If the 
bishops of both parlies had fairly voted, the division would have been Q4 to 76. 
M. de Tillemont ( see tom. viii. p. 1147-1158) is justly surprised that so small 
a majority should have proceeded so vigorously against their adversaries, the 
principal of whom they immediately deposed. 

Sulp. Severus, in Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 412, 
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long experience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as the favourite 
of the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene faith, placed 
those prelates at the head of the Latin church; and their example, either 
of submission or resistance, would probably be imitated by the episcopal 
crowds. But the repeated attempts of the emperor to seduce or to 
intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova were for some time in¬ 
effectual. The Spaniard declared himself ready to suffer under Con¬ 
stantins, as he had suffered threescore years before under his grand¬ 
father Maximian. The Roman, in the presence of his sovereign, asserted 
the innocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. When he was 
banished to Beraea in Thrace, he sent back a large sum which had been 
offered for the accommodation of his journey; and insulted the court 
of Milan by the haughty remark, that the emperor and his eunuchs 
might want that gold to pay their soldiers and their bishops.^'-'* The 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length subdued by the hard¬ 
ships of exile and confinement. The Roman pontiff purchased his 
return by some criminal compliances; and afterwards expiated his guilt 
by a seasonable repentance. Persuasion and violence were employed to 
extort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose 
strength was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by 
the weight of an hundred years; and the insolent triumph of the Arians 
provoked some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman severity 
the character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to 
whose former services Christianity itself was so deeply indebted.'-' 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to 
the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The ingenious malice of 
their enemies had deprived them of the benefit of mutual comfort and 
advice, separated those illustrious exiles into distant provinces, and 
carefully selected the most inhospitable spots of a great empire.'"” 
Yet they soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and the most bar¬ 
barous tracts of Cappadocia, were less inhospitable than the residence 
of those cities in which an Arian bishop could satiate, without restraint, 
the exquisite rancour of theological hatred."" Their consolation was 

"The exile of Liljerius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv. 7. See Theodoret, 
1 . ii. c. 16. Athanas. tom. i. p. 834-837 {torn. i. p. ibi, ed. bened.]. Hilar. Frag- 
ment i. 

"The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont (tom. vii. p. 524-561), who, in 
the most extravagant terms, first admires and then reprobates the bishop of 
Cordova. In the midst of their lamentations on his fall, the prudence of Athan¬ 
asius may be distinguished from the blind and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

" The confessors of the West were successively banished to the deserts of 
Arabia or Thebais, tlte lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts of 
Phrygia, which were in the possession of the impious Montanists, etc. I^en 
the heretic Aetius was too favourably entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the 
place of his exile was changed, by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district 
inhabited by savages, and infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1 . v. c. 2. 

" Sec the cruel treatment and strann obstinacy of Eusebius, in his own let¬ 
ters, published by Baronius, a.d. 356, No. pa-ioa. 
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derived from the consciousness of rectitude and independence, from the 
applause, the visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adher¬ 
ents and from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing 
the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such 
was the nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended by the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those 
who defended the con substantiality, those who asserted the similar 
substance, and those who denied the likeness, of the Son of God. Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, might 
possibly meet in the same place of exile: and, according to the differencr 
i.f their temper, might either pity or insult the blind enthusiasm of their 
antagonists, whose present sufferings would never be compensated by 
future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of Athanasius him¬ 
self.'-'’ Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, during which the Imperial 
court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, to remove him from 
Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance which supplied his popular 
liberality. But when the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by 
the Latin church, was left destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to announce 
and execute the order of his banishment. As the justice of the sentence 
was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only motive which could 
restrain Constantius from giving his messengers the sanction of a 
written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of the event; and to a 
sense of the danger to which he might expose the second city and the 
most fertile province of the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the innocence of their spiritual 
father. Such extreme caution afforded Athanasius a specious pretence 
respectfully to dispute the truth of an order which he could not recon¬ 
cile either with the equity or with the former declarations of his gracious 
master. The civil powers of Egypt found themselves inadequate to 
the task of persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate his 
episcopal throne; and they were obliged to conclude a treaty with the 
popular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 

Cxterum exules satis constat, totius orbis studiis celebrates, pecuniasque 
eis in sumptum aRatim congestas, legattonibus quoque eos plcbis catholicae ex 
omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414. Atha- 
nas. tom. i. p. 836, 840. 

“* Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Athanasius may 
be found in his own works. See particularly his very able Apology to Constan¬ 
tius (tom. L p. 673 [tom. i. p. 233 jqq. ed. Bened.J), his first Apology for his 
flight (p. 701 (tom, i. p. 253 sag. ed. Bened.]), his prolix Epistle to the Solitaries 
(p. 808), and the original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the 
violences committed by Syrianus (p. 866 [p. 311, ed. Bened.]). Sozomen (L 
iv, c. 9) has thrown into the narrative two or three luminous and important 
circumstances. 
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proceedings and all hostilities should be suspended till the emperor’s 
pleasure had been more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming mod¬ 
eration the catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security; 
while the legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by 
secret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a 
capital habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal.'The 
position of .Alexandria, between thr sea and the lake Mareotis, facili¬ 
tated the approach and landing (d the troops, who were introduced into 
the heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occii|jy the important jjosts of defence. 
At the hour of midniglit, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, .byrianus, duke <jf Egypt, at the head of five thou.sand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested the church of 
St, '1 hconas, wheie the archbishoji. with ;i part of his clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred edifice 
yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accompanied with 
every horrid circumstance of tumult and blocalshed: but, as the bodies 
of the slain, and the fragments of military weajions, remained the next 
day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession of the catholics, the 
enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a successful irruption 
rather than as an absolute conquest. The other churches of the city 
were profaned by .similar outrages; and, during at least four months, 
Alexandria was ex|x>sed to the insults of a licentious army, stimulated by 
the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. Many of the faithful were killed, 
who may dc.scrve the name of martyrs if their deaths were neither pro¬ 
voked nor revenged, bishops and presbyters were treated with cruel igno¬ 
miny; consecrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, and violated; 
the houses of wealtliy citizens were plundered; and, under the mask of 
religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment were gratified with 
impunity, and even with applause. The Tagans of .Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to 
desert a bishop wliom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favours, and the apprehension of being involved in the general 
penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the 
destined successor of .Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. 
The usurper, after receiving the consecration of an .Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had been 
appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important design. 
In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant George dis¬ 
regarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity; and the same 
scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited in the capital 

Athanasius had lately sent for .Antony and some of his chosen monks. 
They descended from their mountain, announced to the .Alexandrians the sanc¬ 
tity of Athanasius, and were honourably conducted by the archbishop as far as 
Ae gates of the city. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 491, 492 (tom. i. p. 677 sq. ed. Bencd. 
1777]- See likewise Rutinus, iii. 164, in Vit Patr. p. 524. 
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were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities of Eg>pl fmcour- 
aged by success, Constantms ventured to approve the conduct of his 
ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, the emperor congratulates 
the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his 
blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence; expatiates on the virtues 
and piety of the most reverend George, the elected bishop; and aspires, 
as the patron and benefactor of the city, to sur^wss the fame of Alexander 
himself. But he solemnly declares his unalterable resoluti(m to })ursue 
with fire and sword the seditious adherents of the wicked Athanasius, 
who, by flying from justice, has c()nfe>s(‘d his guilt, and escaped the igno¬ 
minious death which he had so often dcsf'rved.’- -' 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent dangers, and 
the ad\'enlurcs f)f that extraordinary man deserve and fix our attention. 
On the memorable night when the church (d St. Theonas was invested by 
the troops of Syrianus, (he archbishop, scaled on his throne, expected, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, (he approach of death, ^^*hile the public 
devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he ani¬ 
mated his trembling congregation to express ihcir rcligbus confidence by 
chanting one of the ps.alms of David w’hich celebrates the triumph of the 
God of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. 1 'hc doors 
were at length burst opeir a cloud of arrows was discharged among the 
people; the soldiers, with drawm swords, rushed forwards into the sanc¬ 
tuary; and the dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected by the holy 
luminaries which burnt round the altar.'"' .Athana.sius still rejected the 
pious importunity of the monks and presbyters who were attached to his 
person; and nobly refused to desert his ej)iscopal station till he had dis¬ 
missed in safety the last of the congregation. The darkness and tumuli 
of the night favoured the retreat of the archbishop; and (hough he was 
oppressed by the waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown 
to the ground, and left without sense or motion, he still recovered his un¬ 
daunted courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were 
in.strucled by their Arian guides that the head of .Athanasius would be the 
most acceptable present to the emperor. From that moment the primate 
of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and remained above 
six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity ' ' 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent of 
the Roman world; and the exa^erated mrmarch had endeavoured, by a 

”‘.Athana5. torn. 1. p. 694 [tom. i. p. 249, ed Itened }. Th^’ cmjjcror. or liis 
Arian secretaries, while they express their resentment, Ijciray their fears and 
esteem of Athanasius. 

“These nnnule circumstances arc curious, as they arc literally transcribed 
from the protest which was publicly presented three days afterwards by tiie 
catholics of Alexandria. Sec Athanas. tom. i. p. Stiy {tom. 1. ]». 33 r. ed. l>cncd. 
I777]- 

“'The Jansenists have often compared Athimasius and Arnauhi, and have 
expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of those 
celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel is very dexterously managed by the 
Abbe dc la Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. ijo. 
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very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of /Ethiopia,'” to exclude 
Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered regions of the earth. 
Counts, pra'fects, tribunes, whole armies, were successively employed to 
pursue a bishop and a fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers were excited by the Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were prom¬ 
ised to the man who should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead; and 
the most severe penalties were denounced against those who should dare 
to protect the public enemy ' Hut the desertsof 'i hebais were now peo¬ 
pled by a rare of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who prefer, ed the com 
mands of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. '1 he numerous 
disciples of Antony and I’achomius received the fuguivc primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with whic'.i he ccnfcrmed to 
their strictest institutions, collated every word whiih d (itijied from his 
lips as the genuine effusions of insiiired wisdom, aial [lersiiaded them¬ 
selves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less meritorious 
than the zeal which they expres.sed. and the dangers which they braved, 
in the defence of truth and innocence."'’ The monastcrie.s of Egypt 
were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the summit of mountains or 
in the islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or irunipet of Tabenne 
was the well-known signal which assembled several thousand robust and 
determined monks, who, for the most part, had been the jicasants of the 
adjacent country. When their dark retreats were invaded bv a military- 
force whidi it was impossible to resist, they silently strel. hed out their 
necks to the executioner; and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret 
which he was resiilved not to disclose."’ The archbishop of Alexandria, 
for whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a 
uniform and well-disciplined multilude; and on the nearer approach of 


^ I'lliese princes were calk'd .Acoanas and Saiazanas Athan.asius (.\pol ad 
Lonstantius vol. i. p. 313) calls them the kings of .Axiim (01 ('r AiJtoiao 
nparrat). In the superscription of his letter, Coiistantius goes them no title, 
tbe words being KoeerdeTtos itr/iirTn at (iaaroi ’Aifara coi Eafara 

Mr. Salt l.says m his first journey in iuhiopia m k.uO, Jiicokcrcd in 

the rums of Axum a long and \cry interesting mscnpiuin relating to tliesc 
princes. It was erected to commemorate the victory of Acizanas over the Ron- 
gaitfc. Acizanas is xtyled king of the .\xumitc.s. the Homenteh, of tlie Ethio- 
mans, of Kacidan, of the Sabsttes. of Silca, of Tiamo. of tlie Rougaites. and of 
Kaei. .\t this time the king of the Ethiopians reigned o\cr the Homentes the 
inhabitants of > emcn. He was not yet a Christian, but calls himself “ the son 
of invincible Mars. (Salts Travels. Cf. De l..acv, .Annales des \ oyages xii. 
p.j 3 )- 0 . S.] 

Hinc jam toto orbe profugus [agitur] Athanasius, nec ulliis ei tutus ad 
latendum supererat locus. Tnbuni, Pracfccti. Comiics. e.vercitus quotjue, ad 
pervestigandum eum moventur edictis Imperialibus: premia delatonbus propo- 
nuntur, si quis cum vivum, si id minus, caput certe Athanasii detulisset. Rufin. 
I I. c. 18. 


* Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 384, 385. See Tillemont. Mem 
iiccles. tom. vn. p. 176-410. 8ao-88o. 

“ Et nulla torroentorum vis inveniri adhuc poluit, qua obdurate illius tractus 
ktrom tnvito ehcere potuit, ut nomcn proprium dicat. Ammian. xxii. 16, and 
Vilesms ad locum. 
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danger, he was swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one place 
of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, which 
the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled with 
dremons and savage monsters. The retirement of .Athanasius, which 
ended only with the life of Constantins, was .spent, for the most part, in 
the society of the monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as secre¬ 
taries, and as messengers; but the importance of maintaining a more 
intimate connection with the catholic party templed him, whenever the 
diligence of the [lursuit was abated, to emerge from the desert, to intro¬ 
duce liimself into Alexandria, and to trust his person to tlie di.'icretion 
of his friends and adherents. His various adventures might have 
furnished the subject of a very entertaining romance. He was once 
.secreted in a dry cistern, which he had scarcely left before he was 
betrayed by the treachery of a female slave:and he was one e concealed 
in a still more extraordinary asylum, the house of a virgin, only twentj' 
\ ears of age, and who was celebrated in the whole city for her exciiiisile 
beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related lier story many years 
afterwards, she was surprised liy the appearance of the anhUi.shnp in n 
loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford 
him the protection which he had lieen directed by a celc-siial vision to 
seek under her ho.spitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence anti courage 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted Athan¬ 
asius into her mo.st sacred chamber, and watched over his safety with 
the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a servant, .\s long as the 
danger continued, she regularly supplied liim with iMoks and provisions, 
washed his feet, managed his corres[amdence, and dexterously concealed 
from the e\c of suspicion this familiar and solitary intercourse between 
a saint whose character re quired the most unblemished chastity, and a 
female whose charms might excite the most dangeoms emotions."’ 
During tile six years of persecution and exile, Athanasius repeated his 
visits to his fair and faithful companion; and the formal declaration, 
that he saw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia,"' forces us to lielieve 
that he was secretly present at the lime and place of their convocation 
The advantage of iiersonaily negotiating with his friends, and of observ¬ 
ing and improving the divisions of his enemies, miglit justify, in a prud¬ 
ent statesman, so hold and dangerous an enterprise; and Alexandria was 

Rufm 1 i. c 18 . Sor.imen. I iv. c 10. This and the following story wil 
he rciick-rid imposMbk- it we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the 

asylum winch he accidentally or oceasionally had used. , ,, ■ 

Palladins (Hisl l-ciiisiac. r l.ih in Vit. Patrnm. p. 776 [p. 2.30, ed. I srts 
Pallad. I 555 I). the original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the 
damsei. who in her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honour¬ 
able a connection. 1 cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesms, 1 ille- 
mont, etc., who ahno.st reject a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the gravity 
of ecclesiastical history. « , , , - c -r-n 

” Athanas. tom, i. p. 869 ftom i p 572, ed. Bened. !777l- I «ree with Tlle- 
mont (tom viii. p. 1197 ), that his expressions imply a personal, though perhaps 
secret visit to the synods 
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connected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the Mediterran¬ 
ean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the intrepid primate 
waged an incessant and o^ensive war against the protector of the Arians; 
and his seasonable writings, which were diligently circulated and eagerly 
perused, contributed to unite and animate the orthodox party. In his 
public apologies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, he some¬ 
times affected the praise of moderation; whilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he exposed C'onstantius as a weak and 
wicked prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the republic, 
and the Antichrist of the church. In the height of his prosperity, the 
victorious monarch, who ha<l chastised the rashness of Gallus, and sup¬ 
pressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem from the head 
of Vetranio, and vanquislu'd in the field the legions of Magnenlius, 
received from an invisilsle hand a wound which he could neither heal nor 
revenge; and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes 
who experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause of 
religion, could re.sist the most violent exertions of the civil power.’''^ 

The persecution td Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who suffeted for the truth of their opinions, or at Ica.-.l for the integrity 
of their conscience, was a just subject of indignation and discontent to all 
C hristians, except thiise who were blindly devoted to the .Arian faction 
The people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, whose banishment 
was usually followed by the intrusion of a stranger into the episcopal 
chair and loudly complained that the right of election was violated, and 
that they were condemned to obey a mercenary usurj:)er, wh('se person 
was unknown and whose principles were suspected. The catholics might 
pro\e to the world that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy 
of their ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The first of these 
methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with such success that 
it was soon diffused over the Christian world. The doxology, or sacred 
hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very 
nice, but material, inflections: and the substance of an orthodox or an 
heretical creed may be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive or a 
copulative particle. Alternate responses and a more regular psalm- 

’**Thc epistle of Athana.sius to the monks is filled with reproaches, which the 
public must fed to he true tvol. i. p 834. 856 [tom. i. p 304. cd. Ikned.]); and. 
in comiiliment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons of Pharaoh, 
Aliab, Belshai’zar, etc. The boldness of Hilary was atlonded v.uh daiiRer, 
if he published his invective in Gaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent 
his libels to Constantins, and aInK'jt clulk-npcd the reward of martyrdom. See 
Tillcmont. tom. vii. p. 905. 

Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in general of this practice, which 
he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861 (tom. i. p. 307. ed. Bened,]) in the pretended 
election of Felix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three pre¬ 
lates, who followed the court, assumed the functions of tiie bishops of t!ic 
Suburbicarian provinces. 
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ody were introduced into the public service by Flavianus and Diodo¬ 
rus, two devout and active laymen, who were attached to the Nicene 
faith. Under their conduct a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent 
desert, bands of well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral 
of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
was triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices, and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathius. The same zeal which 
inspired their songs prompted the more scniplous members of the ortho¬ 
dox party to form separate assemblies, which were governed by the 
presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the election and 
consecration of a new episcopal pastor.'"* 'i'he revolutions of the court 
multiplied the number of pretenders, and the same city was often dis¬ 
puted, under the reign of Constanlius, by two, or three, or even four 
liishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction over their respective 
followers, and alternately lost and regained the temporal possessions of 
the church. The abuse of Christianity introduced into the Roman gov¬ 
ernment new causes of tyranny and sedition; the bands of civil society 
were torn asunder by the fury of religious factions; and the obscure 
citizen, who might calmly have surveyed the elevation and fall of suc¬ 
cessive emperors, imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune 
were connected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign of the 
sons of Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his station and his 
principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a great people, and 
could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, and the oblations of an 
heretical prince. When the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile 
of Tiberius, the well-grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to 
use the utmost precautions in the execution of the sentence. The capital 

‘"Thomassin (Discipline dc I'Eglise, tom. i. 1 . ii. c. 72, 73, p. 966-084) has 
collected many curious facts concerning the origin and progress oi dmreh- 
singing, both in the Piast and West. 

l.-\rius seems to liavc been the first who availed himself of this means of im¬ 
pressing his doctrine on the popular car. He comjioscd songs for sadors. mill¬ 
ers. and travellers, and set them to common airs, beguiling the ignorant Iiy the 
sweetness of his music into the impiety of hi.s doctrines. .Arian singers used to 
parade the streets of Constantinople by night until Chrysostom arrayed against 
them a band of orthodox choristers— 0 . S] 

“* Philostorgius. I. ni, c. 13. Godefroy has examined this .subject with singu¬ 
lar accuracy (f). 147, etc ). There were three heterodox forms: “ 'I’o the I'ather 
by the Son. and in the Holy Ghost; ” “To the Father and the Son. in the Holy 
Ghost; " and “To the Father ih the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

’"After tiie exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, the rigid 
party of the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into 
a schism, and lasted above fourscore years. See Tillcmont, Mem. Kecks, tom. 
vii. p. 35-54. 1137-1158. tom, viii. p. 573 - 632 , I 3 i 4 -t 332 - In many churches the 
Arians and Homoousians, who had renounced each other’s communion, con¬ 
tinued for some time to join in prayer. Philostorgius. 1 . iii. c. I 4 . 
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was invested on every side, and the prrefect was commanded to seize the 
person of the bishop, either by stratagem or by open force. The order 
was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the hour of 
tnidnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the Roman people 
before their consternation was turned into rage. As soon as they were in¬ 
formed of his banishment into Thrace, a general assembly was convened, 
Pnd the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by a public and solemn oath, 
never to desert their bishop, never to acknowledge the usurper Felix, 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly chosen and 
consecrated within the walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken; and when 
Constantins visited Rome, he was assailed by the importunate solicita¬ 
tions of a people who had preserved, as the last remnant of their ancient 
freedom, the right of treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. 
The wives of many of the senators and most honourable citizens, after 
pressing their husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised 
to undertake a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous 
and might prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness 
these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in the 
magnificence of their dress and ornaments; he admired their inflexible 
resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most distant regions 
of the earth, and consented that the two bishops, Liberius and Felix, 
should govern in peace their respective congregations. But the ideas of 
toleration were so repugnant to the practice, and even to the sentiments, 
of those times, that, when the answer of Constantins was publicly read in 
the Circus of Rome, so reasonable a project of accommodation was 
rejected with contempt and ridicule. The eager vehemence which ani¬ 
mated the spectators on the decisive moment of a horse-race was now 
directed towards a different object, and the Circus resounded with the 
shout of thousands, who repeatedly exclaimed “ One God, One Christ, 
One Bishop ! ” The zeal of the Roman people in the cause of Liberius 
was not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and bloody sedition 
which they excited soon after the departure of Constantius determined 
that prince to accept the submission of the exiled prelate, and to restore 
him to the undivided dominion of the capital. After some ineffectual 
resistance, his rival was expelled from the city by the permission of the 
emperor and the power of the opposite faction; the adherents of Felix 
were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the public places, in the 
baths, and even in the churches; and the face of Rome, upon the return 
of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid image of the massacres of 
Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.*“ 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the reign 
of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great cities of the 

“* See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. Athanas. 
tom.!. p. 834, 861 [tom. i. p. 307. ed. Bened.]. Soromcn, 1 . iv. c- 15. Theodorct, 
1 . ii. c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, L ii. p. 413. Hieronym. Chron. Marcellla 
et Fausttn. LibelL p. 3, 4 Tilleroonl, Mem. Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 336. 
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empire, still contained a strong and powerful faction of Infidels, who 
envied the prosperity, and who ridiculed, even in their theatres, the 
theological disputes of the church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the 
advantage of being born and educated in the bostim of the faith. The 
capital of the East had never been polluted by the worshij) of idols, and 
the whole body of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the 
virtues, and the passions which distinguished the ("hristians of that age 
from the rest of mankind. After the death of Alexander the episcopal 
throne was disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal and abili¬ 
ties they both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired; and 
if the moral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his com¬ 
petitor had the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doc¬ 
trine. His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul 
a place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him to the 
resentment of the .Arians. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
times driven from his throne, to which he was more frequently restored 
by the violence of the people than by the permission of the prince, and 
the power of Macedonius could be secured only by the death of his 
rival. The unfortunate Pan! was dragged in chains from the sandy 
deserts of Mesopotamia to the. most desolate places of Mount Taurus,^®’ 
confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and 
at length strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the principal ministers 
of the emperor Constantius.**^' The first blood which stained the new 
capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest, and many persons were 
slain on both sides in the furious and obstinate seditions of the people. 
The commission of enforcing a sentence of banishment against Paul had 
been intrusted to Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry, but 
the execution of it was fatal to himself. The catholics rose in the de¬ 
fence of their bishop; the palace of Hermogenes was consumed; the 
first military officer of the empire was dragged by the heels through the 
streets of Constantinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was 
exposed to their wanton insults.^® The fate of Hermogenes instructed 
Philip, the Praitorian prefect, to act with more precaution on a similar 
occasion. In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the at¬ 
tendance of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private com- 

’“Cucusus was the last stage of hts life and sufferings. The situation of 
that lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the l^esser Ar¬ 
menia, has occasioned some geographical perplexity; but w’c are directed to 
the true spot by the course of the Roman road from Csesarea to Anazarbus. 
See Ccllarii Geograph, tom. ii. p. 213; Wesscling, ad Itinerar. p. 170, 703. 

’“Athanasius (tom. i. p. 703, 813, 814 [tom. i. p. 275, ed. Bened.)) affirms, 
in the most positive terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not only 
to common fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, one 
of the Arian persecutors. Yet he acknowledges that the heretics attributed 
to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople. Athanasius is servilely 
copied by Socrates ( 1 . ii. c. 26); but Sozomcn, who discovers a more liberaJ 
temper, presumes (L iv. c. 2) to insinuate a prudoit doubt. 

Ammianus (xiv. to) refers to his own account of this tragic event. But 
we no longer possess that part of his history. 
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munication with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at 
the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already em¬ 
barked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with surprise 
and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
Macedonius seated by the side of the praefcct on a lofty chariot, which 
was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. The military pro¬ 
cession advanced towards the cathedral; and the Arians and the catholics 
eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and three thousand one 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of the tumult. 
Macedonius, who was supported by a regular force, obtained a decisive 
victory, but his reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition, and the 
causes which ap[)eared the least connected with the subject of dispute 
were sufficient to nourish and to kindle the fiame of ci\’il discord. .-Xs the 
chapel in which the body of the great Constantine liad been deposited 
was in a ruinous condition, the bishop transported those venerable 
remains into the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and even pious 
measure was represented as a wicked profanation by the whole party 
which adhered to the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately 
flew to arms, the consecrated ground was used as their field of battle, 
and one of the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not 
as a figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed with a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. The 
writer who should impute these tumults solely to a religious principle 
would l)etray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature; yet it must 
be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the 
pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the 
remorse which, in another cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constanlinople.^^^ 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constanlius, which' did not 
always require tlie provocations of guilt and resistance, was justly exas¬ 
perated by the tumults of his capital and the criminal behaviour of a 
faction which opposed the authority and religion of their sovereign. 
The ordinary punishments of death, exile, and confiscation were inflicted 
with partial rigour, and the Greeks still revere the holy memory of two 
clerks, a reader and a subdeacon, who were accused of the murder of 
Hemiogenes, and beheaded at the gates of Constantinople. By an edict 
of Conslantius against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy 
of a place in the Theodosian code, those v;ho refused to communicate 
wdth the Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived 
of the immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians; they 

See Socrates, I. ii. c. 6, ", 12, 13. 15. ib. s 6 . 27, 38; and Sozomen, I. iii- 
3, 4, 7, 9, 1. iv. c. 2 , 21. The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which 
Photius has made an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 1419-1430). are an indif¬ 
ferent copy of these historians; but a modern Greek, who could write the 
Life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, is entitled to some 
commendation. 
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were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches, and were 
strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies within the walls of the 
city. The execution of this unjust law in the provinces of Thr.nce and 
Asia Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius; the civil and mili¬ 
tary powers were directed to obey his commands; and the cruelties exer¬ 
cised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support of the Ilomriousion ex¬ 
ceeded the commission am) disgraced the reign of fonstantius. The 
sacraments of the church were administered to the reluctant x lrtims, w-ho 
denied the vocation and abhorred the ])rinciples of Macedoidu’^. 'Fhe riles 
of baptism were conferred on women and children who, for that purpose, 
had Ijecn torn from the arms of their friends and parents; the mouths 
of the communicants were held open by a w'ooden engine while the con¬ 
secrated bread was forced down their throat; the breasts of tender virgins 
were eitlrer burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed 
between shnr;) and heavy boardsd'’’’ The Kovatians of Cnnstanlinojde 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the llomoousian 
standard, deserved to be confounded with the catholics themselves. 
Macedonius was infemmed that a large district of Paphlagonia was almost 
entirely inhabited by those sectaries. He resolved either to convert or 
to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted on this occasion the efficacy of an 
ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a body of four thousand legionaries 
to march against tlie rebels, and to reduce the territory of Manlinium 
under his spiritual dominion. The Novatian peasants, animated by 
despair and religious fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their 
country, and. though many of the I'aphlagonians were slain, the Roman 
iegdons were vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight, 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. The suc- 
ces.sor of Constantins has expressed, in a concise bul lively manner, some 
of the theological calamities which afflicted the empire, and more espe¬ 
cial))’ the Ea.st, in the reign of a prince who was the slave of his own 
passions and of those of his eunuchs. “ Many were imprisoned, and 
persecuted, and driven into exile. UTiole troops of those who are styled 
heretics were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus and at Samosata. In 
Paphlagonia, r»ithynia, Galatia, and in many other provinces, town.s and 
villages were laid waste and utterly destroyed.” 

“‘Socrates. 1. ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomcn, I. iv. c. 21. The principal a.ssistanfs 
of Maccdoimib, in the work of pcrbccution, were the two !)!.shops of Nico- 
mcdia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their virtues, and especially for 
their charity. I cannot forbear reminding the reader that the difference l)e- 
tween the Homoousion and Homotousion is almost invi.sible to tlic nicest 
theological eye. 

“*We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speaking 
of these four hands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the 
Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of ipiBfwl, riy/Mra, 

which Kicephorus very properly translates thousandj. Vales, ad. Socrat. L 
ii. c 38. 

“’Julian. Epistol. lit p. 436, edit Spanheinu 
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While the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals of the 
empire, the African provinces were infested by their peculiar enemies, 
the savage fanatics who, under the name of Circumcclitons, formed the 
strength and scandal of the Donatist party.'®* The severe execution of 
the laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of discontent and resistance; 
the strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the church 
exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred which had first occasioned 
the separation; and the methods of force and corruption employed by the 
two Imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schismat¬ 
ics with a specious contrast between the maxims of the apostles and the 
conduct of their pretended successors.'''* The peasants who inhabited 
the villages of Numidua and Mauritania were a ferocious race, who had 
be(ui imperfectly reduced under the authority of the Roman laws, who 
were imperfectly converted to the Christian faith, but who w^ere actuated 
by a blind and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. 
They indignantly supported the exile of their bishoj)s, the demolition of 
their churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies. The vi¬ 
olence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal violence, and the blood of 
some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of revenging the death of these 
holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and rashness the ministers of perse¬ 
cution sometimes provoked their fate, and the guilt of an accidental 
tumult precipitated the criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
from their native villages, the Donatist peasants assembled in formidable 
gangs on the edge of the Ga?tulian desert, and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, which was consecrated 
by the name of religion, and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
sect. The leaders of the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of 
the saints; their principal weapon, as they were indifferently provided 
with swords and spears, was a huge and weighty club, which they termed 
ail Israelite, and the well-known sound of “ Praise be to God! ” which 

'“See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly iii. 4), with the Donatist history 
by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. The numerous 
circumstances whicli Augustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circum¬ 
cellions against others and against themselves, have been laboriously collected 
by Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. vi. p. 147-165; and he has often, though 
without design, exposed the injuries which had provoked those fanatics. 

‘“It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite parties when 
they speak of the same men and things. Gratus, bishop of Carthage, begins 
the acclamations of an orthodox synod, "Gratias Deo omnipotent! ct Christo 
Jesu . . . qui imperavit religiosisslmo Constant! Imperatori, ut votum gcrerct 
unitatis, et mitteret ministros sancti operis famulos Dei Pautum et Macarium.** 
Monument Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. “Ecce subito,” (says the Donatist 
author of tlie Passion of Marculus) “de Constantis regis t^annici domo 
. . . pollutum Macariane persecutionis murmur increpuit, et duabus besiiis ad 
Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo, execrandum prorsus ac 
dirum ecclesi* certamen indictum est; ut populus Christianas ad uniooera 
cum traditoribus faciendam, nudatis militum gladiis et draconum prsesentibus 
signis, rt tubarum vocibus cogeretur.** Monument p. 304. 
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they used as their cry of war, diffused consternation over the unarmed 
provinces of Africa. At first their depredations were coloured by the plea 
of necessity, but they soon exceed«i the measure of subsistence, indulged 
without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the villages which 
they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of the open country. 
The occupations of husbandry and the administration of justice were 
interrupted; and, as the Circumcellions pretended to restore the primi¬ 
tive equality of mankind, and to reform the abuses of civil societv, they 
opened a secure asylum for the slaves and debtors who flocked in crowds 
to their holy standard. When they were not resisted they usually con¬ 
tented themselves with plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked 
them to acts of violence and murder; and some catholic priests, who had 
imprudently signalised (heir zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the 
most refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the ('ircumcellions 
was not always exerted against their defenceless enemies: they engaged, 
and sometimes defeated, the Ircjops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bag^i they attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful 
valour, an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Doiialists who 
were taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same treatment 
whi(h might have been shown to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
captives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, the axe, or the 
fire; and the measures of retaliation were multiplied in a rapid projxir- 
tion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and excluded the hope 
of mutual forgiveness. In the lieginning of the present century the ex¬ 
ample of the Circumcellions has lieen renewed in the persecution, the 
boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the Camisards, and if the 
fanatics of Languedoc surpassed tho.se of Numidia i)y their military 
achiewments, the Africans maintained their fierce independence with 
more resolution and perseverance.*'*'’ 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny; but the 
rage of the Donatists w'as inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary 
kind; and which, if it really prevailed among them in so extravagant a 
degree, cannot surely be paralleled in any country or in any age. Many 
of these fanatics were possessed with the horror of life, and the desire 
of martyrdom; and they deemed it of little moment by what means, or 
by w'hat hands, they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the in' 
lention of devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happiness.**'' Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals, 
and profaned the temples of Paganism, with the design 0/ exciting the 
most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of their gods. 
They sometimes forced their way into the courts of justice, and com¬ 
pelled the affrighted judge to give orders for their immediate execution. 

‘“The Histoire dcs Camisards, in 3 vols. lamo., Villefranchc, 1760, may 
recommended as accurate and imj^arttal. It require.!} gome attention to 
discover the religion of the author. 

**Thc Donatist suicides alleged in their justification the example of Razias, 
which is related in the 14th chapter of the second book of the Maccabees. 
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They frequently stopped travellers on the public highways, and obliged 
them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the promise of a reward if 
they consented, and by the threat of instant death if they refused to 
grant so very singular a favor. When they w^ere disappointed of every 
other resource, they announced the day on w'hich, in the presence of their 
friends and brethren, they should cast themselves headlong from some 
lofty rock; and many precipices were shown which had acquired fame 
by the number of religious suicides. In the actions of these desperate 
enthusiasts, who were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and 
abhorred by the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher 
may discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derived from the character and principals of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions which distracted the 
peace and dishonoured the triumph of the church, will confirm the re¬ 
mark of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a venerable 
bishop. I'he experience of Ammianus had convinced him that the enmity 
of the Christians towards each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man; and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments that 
the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the image of chaos, 
of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself.^**’' The fierce and partial 
writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to themselves, and imputing 
all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the battle of the angels and 
daemons. Our calmer reason will reject such pure and perfect monsters 
of vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, 
measure of good and evil to the hostile sectaries, who assumed and 
bestowed the. appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had been 
educated in the same religion and the same civil society. 'Fheir hopes 
and fears in the present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same 
proportion. On either side the error might be innocent, the faith sin¬ 
cere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their pas.sions were excited 
by similar objects; and they might alternately abuse tlie favour of the 
court, or of the jieople. The metaphysical opinions of the .^thanasians 
and the -Arians could not influence their moral character; and they were 
alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been extracted from the 
pure and simple maxinis of the Gospel. 

A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to his own 
history the honourable epithets of political and philosophical.^'’* accuses 
the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting to enumerate, among 
the causes of the decline of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which 
the exercise of the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a con¬ 
siderable part of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, 

‘“Nullas infestas hominibus bestias. ut sunt stbi ferales plcriquc Christian- 
orum. expertus. -Ammian. xxii. 5. 

‘“Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 33. See Tillcmont. tom. vi p. 301, quarto 
edit. 

““ Histoire Politique et Philosophiouc des Etablisscmeus des Europeens dans 
les deux Indes, tom. i. p. 9. 
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and of any public religion. The zeal of Ihe philosophic historian for the 
rights of mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testi¬ 
mony of those ecclesiastics who have loo lightly ascribed to ihcir favour¬ 
ite hero the merit of a general persecution.’"' Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle which ("(mstantine 
addressed to the followers of the ancient religi(»n. at a lime when he no 
longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. 
He in\'iles and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of their master; but he declares 
that those who still refuse to open their eyes to the celestial light may 
freely enjoy their temples and their fancied gods. A report that the 
ceremonies of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by 
the emperor himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his modera¬ 
tion, the invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.”'" 
Without \aolating the sanctity of his promLse, without alarming the 
fears of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. 
'I'he partial acts (d severity which he occasionally exercised, though 
lliey were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were c<iloiired In' the 
fairest pretences of justice and the public good; and while Constantine 
designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the abu'^es, of the 
ancient religion. After the example of the wisest of his predecessors, 
he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, the occult and impious 
arts of divination, which excited the vain hopes, and sometimt's the crim¬ 
inal attempts, of those^ who were discontented with Iheir present con¬ 
dition. An ignominious silence was imposed on the oracles, v/hich had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood; the effeminate priests 
of the Nile were abolished; and Constantine discharged the duties of a 
Roman censor, when he gave orders for the demolition of .several temples 
of Phmnicia, in which every mode of prostitution was devemtiy practised 
in the face of day, and to the honour of Venus.’"^ The Imj-^rial city of 
Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at the expen.se, and was 
adorned with the spoils, of the opulent temples of (Greece and .A.sia; the 
sacred property was confiscated; the statues of gods and heroes were 

’“According to Eu.sebius (m Vit. Constantin. 1 . ji. c. 45} the (inpcror pro¬ 
hibited, both in cities and in the country, ra uvaafta . . . riji eiou>\o\arptias; 
the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. Socrates (I. i. c. iS) and Sozomcn 
( 1 . ii. c. 4, 5) have represented the conduct of Constantine with a just 
regard to truth and history, which has been neglected by Thcodoret (I. y. c. 
2!) and Orosius (vii. 28). Turn deindc (says the latter) primus Constan- 
tinus juslo ordinc et (>{(} vicem vertit cdicto; siquidem statuit citra ullam 
hominum caedem, paganorum templa claudi. 

’“See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. ii, c. 56, fio. In the sermon to the 
assembly of saints which the emperor pronounced when he was mature in 
years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xi ) that they are permitted 
to offer sacrifices and to exercise every part of their religious worship 

Sec Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin, 1 . iii. c. 54-58, and I. iv. c. 2^, 25. These 
acts of authority may be compared with the suppression of the Bacchanals, 
and the demolition of the temple of Isis, by the magi.strates of Pagan Rome. 
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transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who considered them 
as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity; the gold and silver were 
restored to circulation; and the magistrates, the bishops, and the 
eunuchs, imj)rovcd the fortunate occasion of gratifying, at once, their 
zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. But these depredations were 
confined to a small part of the Roman world; and the provinces had 
been long since accustomed t(» endure the same sacrilegious rapine, 
from the tjTanny of princes and proconsuls who could not be suspected 
of any design to subvert the established religion.*®'* 

The sons of {'onstantinc trod in the bjotsleps of their father with 
more zeal and with less discretion. The pretences of rapine and oppres¬ 
sion were insensibly multiplied; every indulgence was shown to the 
illegal behaviour of the ('hristians; every doubt was explained to the 
disadvantage of Tagani-sm; and the demolition of the temple^ was cele¬ 
brated as one of the auspicious events of the reign of Constans and Con- 
slantius.'’“ 'I'he name of C onslantius is prefixed to a concise law, which 
might ha\'e superseded the necessity of any future prohibitions. ‘‘ It 
is our pleasure that in all places, and in all cities, (he temples be imme¬ 
diately shut and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of 
offending. It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
from sacrifices. If any (»ne should be guilty of such an act. let him feel 
the sword of vengeance, and. after his execution, let his property be 
confiscated to the public use. We denounie the stime penalties against 
the governors of the provinces, if they iicghxl to ])unish the crimi¬ 
nals.” But there is the strongest reason (o believe that this formid- 

I'ki'-clniis (ui Vil. Constant. 1 . ni r 54) and Libanuis (Oral pro Tiinplis, 

р. 0, 10. edit. Cotlioirct! ) botli niention tlu- pious sacrik-H:L‘ of Constantine, 
which tiny \icwi<i in \iTy different ll^:hIs Tlu latter ixpic-^sh- diclarc' 
that "Ik made um* of the sacred money, hi:l made no alUTation m tiu 
leital wor^hlp, tlie temi>les indeed were nnp<>\iri'^hed. hut the .-..lend ri!e> 
were lurtonued iliere." Lardtur's Jewish and lUathen Testimonies \ol. 
iv. p 140 

.Aminuinn'* twn. 41 speaks of some court eunuchs who were .■^pohis 
temjiloruni Lihamus s.i\.s (l)ral. pm 'i enipl p. 2.U that the emperor 

often K'Oe awa> a temple, like a do^. or a horse, or a .slave, or a gold cuji 
hut the <ie\<nit p!iii«»sopiKr l.ikes eart lo nhser\e that these sacrilegious favour- 
ilc.s \ery sc!dt»m priispcred 

‘'“Sec (lotiioireii t.\»d Theodos tom \i. p. joj Lilian. Oral. Parental. 

с. N. m Tahric Ihld llr.ix' tom. \ji i». 235 [ed. Hamb. l/JSb 

Placuit omnllnl^ loci-, atque nil>‘hi.> unner>i> claiuii protinus Icinpla. 
ct acce>su \et:ti> ommhiis hccniiain deliiHiuendi pcrditis almegari. Wduimis 
etiam c^uuMo.^ a sacritu'n> alistmerc Quod snpiis aliquid forte hujusmodi 
perpetrj\erit, gl.idu* lulti-rei .stcriu.tur lacuhilatts etiam perempti ftsco de- 
cernmms \indivan et s.mihter a<!lljgi rectorcs pro\iiiciarum si facinora vin- 
dicare neg!c\cnnt- C'otl. Theiuk*'. 1 . xvi. tit. -\ leg 4. Chronologj’ has 
discovered some ctwitnidiclion in the date of this extravagant law; the onlv 
line, perhaps, by winch the negligence of magistrates js punished liy death 
and ccniliscation Af. dc la Lusiic (Mem dc r.-Veedemie. tom. xv. p. y8f 
conjectures, wit!) a show of reason, that this was no more than tiie minutes 
of a law. the heads of an intended bill, which were found in Sennits Mcmoria:. 
among the papers of Conslantms, and afterwards inserted, as a worthy model, 
in the Thcodosian Code 
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aole edict was either composed without being published, or was published 
without being executed. 'I'he evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove the public 
exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole reign of the sons of 
Constantine. In the East as well as in the West, in cities as well as in 
the country, a great number of temples were respected, or at lensi were 
spared: and the devout multifiide still enjoyed the luxury of siicrifices. 
of festivals, and of processions, by the permission, or by the connivance, 
of the civil government. About four years after the su|)]>o‘'ed dale of 
his bloody edict, Constanlius visited the temples of Rome; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan oratiir as an 
example worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. “ That em¬ 
peror.” says Symmachus, ‘‘suffered the privilege^ of the vesial \irgins 
to remain inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles 
of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray the expi-nse‘i of the 
pul)lic rites and sacrifices; and. though he had embraced a different 
religion, he never attempted to deprive the empire of the tiered worshi]) 
of antiquity.”^'- The senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn 
decrees, the divine memory of their sovereigns; and Constaniine him¬ 
self was associated, after death, to those gods whom he had renounced 
and insulled during his life. The title, the ensigns, the prerogatives, of 
SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, which had been instituted by Numa. and assumed 
by Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian em¬ 
perors, who were invested with a more alisolute authority over the 
religion which they had deserted than over that which they professed.’"' 

The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism; *'■* 

”*Symmach. Epi-stol. X. 54 Ip. 28 q, ed. Paris. 1604I. 

''®The fcnirth Dissertation of M dt* la Hastte, sur Ic Snnvcrain rontifirat 
des Empereurs Kumains (in the Mem de I’.Acad. tom. xv. 75-144). is a \ery 
learned and judicious performance, which explains the state, aiul proves 
the toleration, of Paganism from Constantine to (jratian The a^sernon of 
Zosimus [iv. 36], that Grattan was the first who refused the jiontifical robe, 
IS confirmed bejond a doubt; and the murmur.s of bigotry on that .subject 
are almost silenced 

”‘As 1 have freely anticipated the use of patians and i»a):ani‘.ni, 1 sh.ill 
now trace the singular revolutions of th^isc oclehraled words l i” 

the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, .signifies a fountain; and the 
rural neighbourhood which freejuented the same fountain derived the cominon 
a[)j)eI!ation of poyus and pagans {Festus sub voce, and .Scrviits ad Virgil. 
Georgic. li. 382). 2. I’y an easy extension of the w’ord, paqan and rural be¬ 
came almost sj'Tionymous (Phn. Hist. Natur, xxvm. 5); and the meaner 
rustics acquired that name, which has been corrupted into peasants in the 
modern languages of Eurojie. 3 The amazing increase of the military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume’s Essays, vol. i ji. 555): 
and all the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were 
branded with the contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. in. 24, 43, yy. 
Juvenal. Satir. 16 (v. 32]. Tertullian de Pallio, c. 4 )- 4 - The Christians were 
the soldiers of Christ; their adversaries who refused his sacrament, or mili¬ 
tary oath of baptism, might deserve the metaphorical name of pagans; and 
this popular reproach was introduced as early as the reign of Valcntinian (yn. 
365) into Imperial laws (Cod. Thcodos. 1 . xvi. tit. ii. leg. 18) and theological 
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and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by 
princes and bishops who were more immediately alarmed by the guilt 
and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of idolatry might 
have been justified by the established principles of intolerance: but the 
hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the Imperial court, were mut¬ 
ually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exasperating, the minds 
oi a powerful, though declining faction, ^very motive of authority and 
fashion, of interest and reason, now militated on the side of Christian¬ 
ity: but two or three generations elapsed before their victorious 
influence was universally felt. The religion which had so long and so 
lately been established in the Roman empire was still revered by 
a numerous people, less attached indeed to speculative opinion than to 
ancient custom. The honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and {'onstanlius; and a 
considerable portion of knowledge and w’eallh and valours was still en¬ 
gaged in the service of polytheism. The superstition of the senator and 
of the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very 
different causes, but they met witli equal de\'otion in the temples of the 
gods. 7 'heir zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of 
a proscribed sect; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and valiant 
hero, who had delivered (iaul from the arms of the barbarians, had 
sccrell]' embraced the religion of his ancestors. 

writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the cmitirc: the old 
religion, in the lime of Prudentius (advers. S3’mmach«m. I. i [v 575 sqq.] 
ad tin ) and Orosiiis (in Prjcfat. Hist ), rctirei! and languished in obscure vil¬ 
lages; and tile word pagans, with its new signification, rc\crtcd to its firimiti\e 
origin. 6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant 
title of Pagans ha.s been successively applied to all the idolaters and polytheists 
id Uic old and new world. 7. The Latin Christians hesttiwed it. without 
scruple, on their mortal enemies the Mahometans; and the purest I'nitarians 
v.ert- branded with the unjust reproach of idolatry and paganism See Gerard 
Wi'sms. Etyinologicon Lingua Ivlina*, in his works, tom. i. p 420; Godefroy’s 
Commentary on the Theodosian Cotlc. tom. vi p. 250; and i)ucange medi® et 
uitima- L,atinitat. (jlossar. 

In the inirc language of hmia and .■\thcns. EiiwXoj- and Aarptia were 
inctcnt and familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, an apparition 
(lliMiier. t)dys. xi. 602), a rq>rcsenlation. an inwgr. created either by fancy 
or all. The latter denoted any sort of scr^'icc or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, 
who translated the Hebrew Scriptures, restrained the use of these words 
(Exod. XX. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an image. Tlic peculiar idiom of 
the Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, has l>ccn adopted by the sacred and ecclesias¬ 
tical writers; and the reproach of tdoiatry {'Eiiu>.o\arptia) has stigmatised 
that visible and abject mode of sui)erstition which some sects of (Christianity 
ihould not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXII (360-361 A.D.) 

Julian^ ts declared Jiwf'eror hy Ihe Lc(n«»s of Caul—Ihs Mardt and 
Sucti’Xi—I he Ihalli c} i onslauliu^ —C kv/ , oi Juhan 

While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of 
eunuciis and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated \vitli transport 
in every part of the empire, exce{)t in the palace <»f Constantins. 'I'he 
barbarians of Germany had fell, and still dreaded, the arm.s of the young 
Ca'sar; his soldiers were the companions of his victory; the grateful 
provincials enjoyed the blessings of his reign: but the favoiniles. who 
had opposed his eIe\’ation, were (>fi’ended by hi^ virtues, and th('\' justly 
considered the friend of the [>et)ple as the enemy of the court. As long 
as the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which 
they had so often practised with success. They easily disco\'cre(I that 
his simplicity was not exemiit from affectation: the rhliculjHJs epithets 
of an hairy .savage, of an ape inve.sted with the purple, were applied to 
the dress and person of the jihilosophic warrior; and his modest des¬ 
patches were stigmatised as the vain and elaborate futions of a 
loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the art of war 
amidst the groves of the Academy.’ The voice of malicious folly was 
at length silenced hy the shouts of victory; the conqueror of the Franks 
and Alemanni could no longer be painted as an object of contempt; and 
the monarch himself wa.s meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieu¬ 
tenant the honourable rew’ard of his labours. In the letters crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, were addressed to the 
provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. “Gm.stantius had made 
his dispositions in j)erson; he had signalised his valour in the foremost 
ranks; his military conduct had secured the victory; anfl the ca})live 
king of the barbarians was presented to him on the held ol l)allle,” from 
which he was at that time distant above forty days’ journey.* So extrav- 

^ Onincs gui plus iK>tcrant in palatio, adulandi profe^sores jam (Iftcti, rcdc 
con.suita, prospereque completa vtrtcbant m dcndjculum taha mjjc 
strcjK'nies iiisulsc; in odium vi*nit cum vict<jriis sui.s; rapcHa, non homo, ut 
hir'.uiuni Julianum carpentes, apiicllantcscjnc loquaccm tal})ani, ct ])urpurat.im 
‘^imiain, ct lilUTi<;ncm Gnaruni ct Ins (oiiKrucntia piunma alguc vcrnarula 
pnncipi rc.sonantes, audire ha‘c tabaque gcsticnti. virtutes ejus ohruerc vc^hi^ 
impudcntibus conahamur. ut sepnem inccsscntcs et timidum ct umhratilcm, 
gestaque sccu.s verbis conipiiorihus exornantem. .Amniianus, -wii. n. 

’.Animian .wi 12 lyin ]- The orator Thcmislius tiv p. 56. 57) believed 
whatever was containefl in the Imperial letters, which were addressed to the 
senate of Constantinople. Aurelius Victor, who published his Abridgment 
in the last year of Constantius, ascribes the German victories to the wisdom 
of the emperor and tlic fortune of the C*sar Yet the hi-storian, soon after- 
w’ards, was indebted to the favour or esteem of Julian for the honour of a 
brass statue, and the important offices of consular of the second Pannonia and 
'pr«fect of the city. .Ammian. xxi. 10. 
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agant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the public credulity, 
or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly con- 
cious that the applause and favour of the Romans accompanied the 
rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was prepared to receive 
the subtle poison of those artful sycophants who coloured their mis¬ 
chievous designs with the fairest appearances of truth and candour." In¬ 
stead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and even 
exaggerated, his popular fame, superior talents, and important services. 
But they darkly insinuated that the virtues of the Ca?sar might instantly 
be converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude 
should prefer their inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a 
victorious army should be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of 
revenge and independent greatness. The personal fears of Contanlius 
were interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for the public 
safely; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own breast, he disguised, 
under the less odious appellation of fear, the sentiments of hatred and 
envy which he had secretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of Julian, 

The apparent tranquility of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the 
eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the design which was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm 
the Cspsar; to recall those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity; and to employ, in a distant war against the I’ersian monarch, 
the hardy veterans who had vanquished, (m the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of 
his winter quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 
arrival of a tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was commanded not to 
oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure that four entire legions—the 
Celtie and Petulants, the Heruli and the Batavians—should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under which they had acquired their fame 
and discipline; that in each of the remaining bands three hundred of 
the bravest youths should be selected; and that this numerous detach¬ 
ment, the strengh of the Gallic army, ^ould instantly begin their march, 
and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the 
campaign, on the frontiers of Persia,^ The Ca:sar foresaw and lamented 
the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should never 
be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per* 

*Callido nocendi artiheio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis perage- 
bant.... Hs voces fuerunt ad mflammanda odia probris omnibus potentiores. 
See Mamertin. in Aclione Gratiarum in Vet. Panegyr. xi. 4, 5. 

*The minute interval which may be interposed between the hiem: adultd and 
ihe primo vere of Ammianus (xx, i, 4), instead of allowing a sufficient space 
for a march of three thousand mile^ would render the orders of Constantius 
as extravagant as they were unjust. The troops of Gaul could not have 
reached Syria till the end of autnma. The meniory of Ammianus must have 
bnn inaccurate, and his language incorrect 
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sonal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance of thia 
condition. Such an act of treachery and oppresion would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the resentment of the independent warriors of 
Germany, who considered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and free¬ 
dom as the most valuable of their possessions. The legionaries, who 
enjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were enlisted for the general 
defence of the republic; but th<»se mercenary trcwps heard with cold 
indifference the antiquated names of the republic and of Rome. At¬ 
tached, either from birth or long habit, to the climate and manners of 
Gaul, they loved and admired Julian; th^ despised, and j^rhaps haled, 
the empliror; they dreaded the laborious march, the Persian arrows, and 
the burning deserts of .Asia. They claimed as their own the country 
which they had saved; and excused their want of spirit by pleading the 
sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families and friends. 
The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of the 
impending and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces were ex¬ 
hausted of their military strength, the Germans would violate a treaty 
which had been imposed on their fears; and notwithstanding the abilities 
and valour of Julian, the general of a nominal army, to whom the public 
calamities would be imputed, must find himself, after a vain resistance, 
either a prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the 
palace of Conslanlius. If Julian complied with the orders which he had 
received he subscribed his own destruction, and that of a people who 
deserved his affection. But a positive refusal was an act of rebellion 
and a declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his commands, left not any 
room for a fair apology or candid interpretation; and the dependent 
station of the Caesar scarcely allowed him to pause or to deliberate. 
Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian; he could no longer apply 
to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had l»en removed from his office 
by the judicious malice of the eunuchs: he could not even enforce his 
representations by the concurrence of the ministers, who would have 
been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of Gaul. The moment had 
been chosen when Lupicinus/’ the general of the cavalry, was despatched 
into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the Scots and Piets; and Florentius 
was occupied at Vienne by the assessment of the tribute. The latter, a 
crafty and corrupt statesman, declining to assume a responsible part on 
this dangerous occasion, eluded the presang and repeated invitations 
of Julian, who represented to him that in every important measure the 
presence of the prefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. In 
the meanwhile the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and importunate 

‘Ammianus, xx. i. The valour of Lujneinus and his military skill are 
acknowledged by the historian, who, in his affected language, accuses the 
general of exalting the horns of his pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and 
exciting a doubt whether he was more cruel or avaricious. The danger from 
the Scots and Piets was so serious, that Julian himself had some th^ghts of 
passing over into the island. 
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solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed to suggest that, 
if he expected the return of his ministers, he could charge himself with 
the guilt of the delay, and reserv’e for them the merit of the execution. 
Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian expressed in the most serious 
term.s his wish, and even his intention, of resigning the purple, which he 
could not preserve with honour, but which he could not abdicate with 
safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian w’as compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and that the 
sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He issued 
the necessary orders ftir carrying into execution the commands^of Con- 
.stantius; a part of the troops began their march for the .Mps; and the 
detachments from tlie several garrisons moved towards their respective 
places of assembly. 'They advanced with difficulty through the trembling 
and affrighted crowds of provincials, who attempted to e.xrite their pity 
by silent despair or loud lamentations; whde the wives of the soldiers, 
holding their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of their hus¬ 
bands in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 
This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the Caesar; he 
granted a sufficient number of post-waggons to transport the wives and 
families of the s^)kliers,endeavoured to alleviate the hardships whirh 
he W'as constrained to inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts 
his own popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief 
of an armed multitude is soon converted into rage; their licentious 
murmurs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the most daring acts 
of sedition; and by the connivance of their tribunes a seasonable libel 
was secretly dispersed, which painted in lively colours the disgrace of 
the Cffsar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of the 
tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were astonished and 
alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. 'I'hey pressed the 
Cicsar to hasten the departure of the troops; but they imprudently 
rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that 
they should not march through Paris, and suggested the danger and 
temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the trooj» was announced, the Cssar went 
out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected in 
a plain before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the officers and 
soldiers who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian 
addressed himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude; he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged them to 
accept, w’ith alacrity, the honour of serring under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch; and admonished them that the commands of 
Augustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who 

’'He granted them the permission of the cmtsus clavularis, or clabularis. 
These post-waRgons are often mentioned in the Code, and were supposed to 
carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. See Vales, ad Ammian. xx. 4. 
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were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent clamour, or 
of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence: and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their 
quarters. The principal officers were entertained by the Ca’sar. who 
professed, in the warmest language of friendship, his desire and his 
inability to reward, according to their deserts, the brave companions of 
his victories. They retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity; 
and lamented the hardship of their fate, which tore them from their 
belo\Td general and their native country. The only ex^KvIient which 
could pre\enl their separation was boldly agitated and approved; the 
popular resentment was inscn.sibly moulded into a regular consjiiracy; 
their iust reasons of complaint were heightened by [vission, and their 
passions were inflamed by wine, as on the eve of their departure the 
trooj)s were indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight the 
impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches in their hands, 
rushed into the suburbs; encompassed the j)alace; ‘ and, rareiess of 
future dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrcvricablc words Jt’UAN 
AimusTus! I'he prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intrusion; 
and, as long as it was in his pow’cr, secluded his jterson and dignity from 
the accidents (T a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day the soldiers, 
whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, 
seized, with respectful violence, the object of their choice, guarded 
Julian with drawn swords through the streets of Paris, placed him on the 
tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him as their emperor. Pru¬ 
dence as well as loyalty inculcated the propriety of resisting their 
treasonable designs, and of preparing for his oppressed virtue the excuse 
of violence. .Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and to individ¬ 
uals, he sonietimes implored their mercy, and sometimes expressed his 
indignation; conjured them not to sully the fame of their immortiil 
victories; ventured to promise that, if they would immediately return 
to their allegiance, he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not 
only a free and gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders 

’Most probably the palace of the baths (Thcrmamm), of which a solid 
and lofty hall still subsists in the Rue dc la Jiarpe The buihiuiKS c<n’creil 
a considerable siinrc of t!ie modern quarter of the universUy; anrl the gar¬ 
dens, under the Mcrfwingian kings, communicated with the abbey of .St 
Germain des Prez. P.y the injuries of time and the Normans this ancicn* 
palace was reduced in the twelfth century to a maze of ruins, whose dark re¬ 
cesses were the scene of licentious love. 

Expiicat aula sinus montcmque amplectitur alis; 

Multiplici latebra scclcrum tersura ruborem. 

.percuntis s«cpe pudons 

Celatura nefas, Vcncrisquc accommoda furtis. 

(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, I. iv. c. 8. a poetical work of 
John dc Hautevillc. or Hanvtlle, a monk of St. Alban’s, about the year 1190. 
See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i. dissert, ii ) Yet such theftt 
might be less pernicious to mankind than the theological disputes of the 
Sorbonne, which have been since aptated on the same ground. Bonamy, 
Mem. de I’Academie, tom. xv. p. 
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which had excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who were con¬ 
scious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian 
than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned 
into impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible Caesar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, 
and their menaces; nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly assured 
that, if he wished to live, he must consent to reign He was exalted on 
a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous acclamations of the 
troops; a rich military collar, which was offered by chance, supplied the 
want of a diadem;* ** the ceremony was concluded by the promise of a 
moderate donative and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or 
affected grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his apartment.^'^ 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence; but his 
innocence must appear extremely doubtful ” in the eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the motives and the professions of princes. His 
lively and active mind was susceptible of the various impressions of 
hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of 
the love of fame and of the fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us 
to calculate the respective weight and operation of these sentiments; or 
to ascertain the principles of action which might escape the observation, 
while they guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himself. The 
discontent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies; 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion; and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the 
other deities, that till the close of the evening which preceded his eleva¬ 
tion he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers; and it may 

*Evcn in this tumultuous moment Julian attended to the forms of supersti¬ 
tious ceremony, and obstinately refused the inau.spicious use of a female neck¬ 
lace, or a horse-collar, which the impatient soldiers would have employed in 
the room of a diadem. 

* An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, one pound 
of the latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of our 
money. 

**For the whole narrative of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and 
original materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 282, 283, 284), 
Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. 44-48. m Fabricius Biblioth. Gnec. tom, vii. p. 
269-273), Ammianus (xx. 4), and Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 9}, p. 151, 152, 153), who, 
in the reign of Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of 
Eunapius. With such guides we might neglect the abbreviators and ecclesias¬ 
tical historians. 

” Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, “ consensu 
militum ” (x. 15 (7]). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance might excuse his 
fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with presumption, madness, and 
impious rebellion, droma; Orat. iii. p. 67 

Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. ^ 284. The dfvout Abbi de la Bletcrie (Vie de 
Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the devout protestations of a 
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seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hern, and the truth of a 
philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Constantius was the 
enemy, and that he himself was the favourite, of the gods, might prompt 
him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which was predestined to restore the ancient religion of man 
kind. When Julian had received the intelligence of the conspiracy, he 
resigned himself to a short slumber; and afterwards rebated to his 
friends that he had seen the Genius of the empire wailing with si)me im¬ 
patience at his door, pressing for admittance, a* d reproaching his want 
of spirit and ambition.*-' Astonished and perj.lexed, he addressed his 
prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately signified, by a clear and 
manifest omen, that he should submit to the will of heaven and of the 
army. The conduct w'hich disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason 
excites our suspicion and eludes r»ur inquiry. Whenever the spirit of 
fanaticism, at once so credulous and so crafty, has in.sinuaied itself into 
a noble mind, it insensibly corn»dcs the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his parly, lo protect ihc persons of his cne- 
nies,^^ to defeat and to dt*spise the secret cnterj)riys which were formed 
against his life and dignity, w'cre the cares which em;)loyed the first days 
of the reign (d the new emjKTor. .Mthough h'* was firmly resolved to 
maintain the station which he had as.sumed, he wa.s still desirous of 
saving his country from the calamities of civil war, of declining a con¬ 
test with the superior forces of Constantins, and of preserving hi.s own 
character from tlie reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with 
the designs of military and imi)erial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the 
cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their resolution, ani¬ 
mated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity; nor did he di.smi.ss 
the assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise from the troops that, 
if the emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable treaty, they 
would renounce any views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the 
tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he com¬ 
posed, in his own name, and in that of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle,*^ w'hich was delivered to Tentadius, his master of the offices, and 

"Ammian xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of the 
empire. Julian himself, m a confidential Idler to his friend and physician 
Onbasius (Epist. xvii. p. 384), mentions another dream, to which, before the 
event, he gave credit; of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small jilant 
striking a deep root intr> the earth. Even in his sleep the mind of the Cscsar 
must have Ix-en agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zo.sjmus 
(1. iii. [c. 9] p. 155) relates a subsequent dream. 

‘^Thc difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus (Hist. i. 80-85), But Otho had much more guilt and much 
less abilities than Julian. 

“To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammlanus, private letters, ob* 
jurgatorias et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, and would not 
have published. Perhaps they never existed. 
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to his chamberlain Eutherius; two ambassadors whom he appointed to 
receive the answer and observe the dispositions of Constantius. This 
epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation of ('cesar: but Julian 
solicits in a peremptory though respectful manner, the confirmation of 
the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irregularity of his own elec¬ 
tion, while he justifies, in Sf.mc measure, the resentment and violence of 
the troops which had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the 
supremacy of his brother Constantius; and engages to send him an annual 
present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a srdect number of 
barbarian youths, and to accept from his choice a Pntorian prsefect of 
approved di.scretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself the nomina¬ 
tion (f his other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, 
and liij sovereignty of the provinces beyond the A1|)S. He admonishes 
the emperor to consult the dictates of justice; to distrust the arts of those 
venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes; and to em¬ 
brace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advantageous to 
the republic and to the house of Constantine. In this negotiation Julian 
claimed no more than he already possessed. The delegated authority 
which he had long exercised over the provinces of Caul, Spain, and Brit¬ 
ain, was still obeyed under a name more independent and august. The 
soldiers and the people rejoiced in a revolution w'hich was not stained 
even with the blood of the guilty. Florenlius was a fugitive: Lup.cinus 
a prisoner. The per.sons who were disaffected to the new government 
were disarmed and secured; and the vacant offices were <listribuled, 
according to the recommendation of merit, by a prince who despised the 
intrigues of the palace and the clamours of the soldiers.”* 

The negotiations of peace w’ere accompanied and supported by the 
most vigorous prejiarations for war. The army, which Julian held in 
readiness fur immediate action, was recruited and augmented b)' the dis¬ 
orders of the times. The cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius 
had filled Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They 
cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and 
retained only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius.*' As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian to 
take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions; throw a bridge over 
the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves; and prepared to chastise the 
perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they might 
ravage with impunity the frontiers of a divided empire. The difficulty, 

’*Sec the first transactions of his reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 285, 
286. Ammiamis, x.v. 5. 8. Liban. Oral. Parent, c. 49 . 5 °. !»• 273 - 275 - 

“Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50, p. 275. 276. A strange disorder, since it con¬ 
tinued above seven years. In the factions of the Greek republics the exiles 
amounted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates assures Philip that it would he 
easier to raise an army from the vagabonds than from the cities. See Hume's 
Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 427* 
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as well as glory, of this enterprise consisted in a laborious march; and 
Julian had conquered, as s(Km as he could penetrate into, a country 
which former ])rinces had considered as inaccessildc. After he had 
given peace to the barbarians, the emperor carefully visiteil the fortifica* 
lions a!c-ng the Rhine from Clevcs to Hasel: surveyed, with peculiar atten- 
lion, the territories which he had recovered from the hands of the Ale- 
inanni; passed through De.'.anQon.'^ whivh had severely suffered from 
liieir fury: and fixed his head-quarters at \'icnnc for the ensuing winter. 
The barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened with .-Mlditional forti¬ 
fications; and Julian entertained some hojvs that th^ Germans, whom 
he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence. l)c rcMraineii by the 
terror of his name. V'adomair was the only prince t'f the Alemanni 
whom he esteemed or feared, and while the subtle ijaibarian affected to 
observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms thiealcned the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The polic\' of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni I)y his own arts: ano 
\'adomair, who, in the character of a friend, had incautiously accepted 
an invitation from the Roman governors, was .seized in the nndst of the 
entertainment, and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spain. Before 
the bariiarians were recovered from their amazement, the cmiieror a}>- 
peared in arms on the banks of the Rhine, and. once more crossing the 
river, renewed the deep impressions of terror and respect which had been 
alreadv made by four preceding expeditions.-'' 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to e.xeculo with the 
utmost diligence their important commission. But in their passage 
through Italy and Illyricum they were detained by the tedious and af¬ 
fected delays of the provincial governors; they were conducted by slow 
journeys from Constantinople to Caesarea in Capfudocia; and when at 
length they were admitted to the presence of Con^^tantius, they found 
that he had already conceived, from the despatches of his own (ifhcns, 
the most unfavourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of the (lallic 
army. The letters were heard wnlh impatience, the trembling messen¬ 
gers were dismissed with indignation and contempt; and the lfj{>i\S, the 
gestures, the furious language of the monarch, expressed the dis^jrdcr 
of his soul. The domestic connection, which might have reconcised the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by the death 
of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several times fruitle.ss, and 

“Julian (Epist. xxxviij. p. 414) gives a short descriplion of \ csonlio. or 
Besancon; a rueby peninsula almost encircled Iiy the river Douls; once a niag- 
nificcnt city, filled with temples, etc., now reduced to a small town, emerging 
however from its ruins. 

“\’adomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted trom a ba^ 
barian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phumicia He still retained 
the same artful character (.^mmian. xxi. 3); but, under the reign of \ alcns, 
he signalised his valour in the Armenian war (xxix. i). 

“Ammian. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4. Zosimus, L iii. [c. lol p. 155. 
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was at last fatal to herself.'* The empress Eusebia had preserved, to the 
last moment of her life, the warm, and even jealous, affection which she 
bad conceived for Julian; and her mild influence might have moderated 
the resentment of a prince who, since her death, was abandoned to his 
own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a for¬ 
eign invasion obliged him to suspend the punishment of a private enemy; 
he continued his march towards the confines of Persia, and thought it suf¬ 
ficient to signify the conditions which might entitle Julian and his guiity 
followers to the clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that 
the presumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce the appellation and 
rank of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels; that he should 
descend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister; that 
he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of those 
officers who were appointed by the Imperial court; and that he should 
trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were announced by 
Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favourites of Constantius. 
Several months were ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was nego¬ 
tiated at the distance of three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch; 
and, as soon as Julian perceived that his moderate and respectful be¬ 
haviour served only to irritate the pride of an implacable adversary, he 
boldly resolved to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gave a public and military audience to the questor Leonas: the 
haughty epistle of Constantius was read to the attentive multitude: and 
Julian protested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready 
to resign the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint pro- 
posai was impetuously silenced; and the acclamations of “Julian Augus. 
tus, continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of the 
republic which you have saved,” thundered at once from every part of 
the field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. .A part of the 
letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingrati¬ 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of the purple; 
whom he had educated with so much care and tenderness; whom he had 
preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helpless orphan. “An or¬ 
phan!” interrupted Julian, who justified his cause by induiging his pas¬ 
sions, “ does the assassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
an orphan? He urges me to revenge those injuries which I have long 
studi^ to forget.” The assembly was dismissed; and Leonas, who with 

” Her remiins were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her sister Con- 
stantina, in the suburb of the Fta Nomnlana. Ammian. xxi. i. Libanius 
has composed a very weak apology, to justify his hero from a very absurd 
charge of poisoning his wife, and rewarding her physician with his mother’s 
jewels. (See the seventh of seventeen new orations, published at Venice 1754, 
from a US, in Sl Uark’s library, p. 117-127,) Elpidius, the Praetorian prefect 
of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by 
Libanius as efftminate and ungrateful; ym the religion of Elpidius is praised 
by Jcrom (tom, L p, 243), and bis humanity by Ammianus (xxi, 6), 
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some difficulty had been protected from the popular fury, was sent back 
to his master with an epistle in which Julian expressed, in a strain of the 
most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of 
resentment, which had been suppressed and embittered by the dissimula¬ 
tion of twenty years. After this message, which mi^ht be considered as 
a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who some weeks before had cele¬ 
brated the Christian festival of the Epiphany,“• made a public declaration 
that he committed the care of his safety to the Immortal cods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Constantins.^® 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. 
He had discovered from intercepted letters that his adversary, sacrific¬ 
ing the interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited 
the barbarians to invade the provinces of the West. The position of 
two magazines, one of them collected on the banks of the lake of Con¬ 
stance, the other formed at the foot of the Cotlian Alps, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies: and the size of those magazines, each 
of which consisted of six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour,-■* was a threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the 
enemy who prepared to surround him. But the Imperial legions were 
still in their distant quarters of Asia: the Danube was feebly guarded; 
and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important prov¬ 
inces of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort 
to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would con¬ 
tribute to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this bold enter¬ 
prise to the assembly of the soldiers; inspired them with a just confi¬ 
dence in their general, and in themselves; and exhorted them to maintain 
their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited discourse was re¬ 
ceived with the loudest acclamations, and the same troops which had 

“ Feriarum die, quern cclebrantes mense Januario, Cbristiani Epiphania 
dictitant, progressus, in eorum ecclesiam, solcmniter numinc orato disceasit 
Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes that it was on Christmas Day, and his 
assertion is not inconsistent; since the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps 
Gaul, celebrated on the same day (the 6th of January) the nativity and the 
baptism of their Saviour. The Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the 
real date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th of December, the 
Brumalia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth 
of the sun. See Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, I. xx. c. 41 
and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. il p. 690-700. 

“The public and secret negotiations between Constantius and Julian must 
be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself (Orat. ad S. P. Q. 
Athcn. p. 286), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 51, p. 276), Ammianus (xx. 9), 
Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 9] p. 154), and even Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. lo) p. ao, 
21, 22), who, on this occasion, appears to have possessed and used some val¬ 
uable materials. 

**Threc hundred myriads, or three millions, of medimni, a wrn-riKaiure 
familiar to the Athenians, and which contained six Roman modti. Julian ex¬ 
plains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the 
necessity and advantages of an offensive war (ad S. P. Q. Atben. p 286, 287). 
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taken up arms against Constantins, when he summoned them to leave 
Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they would follow Julian to the 
farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath of fidelity was ad¬ 
ministered; and the soldiers, clashing their shields, and pointing their 
drawn swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with horrid impreca¬ 
tions, to the service of a leader whom they celebrated as the deliverer of 
Gaul and the conqueror of the Germans.^ This solemn engagement, 
which seemed to be dictated by affection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebridius, who had been admitted to the office of Praetorian 
praefect. That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights 
of Constantins in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose 
fury he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. .After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees 
of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the praefect with 
his Imperial mantle, and protecting him from the zeal of his followers, 
dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than was perhaps due 
to the virtue of an enemy.™ The high office of Nebridius was bestowed 
on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered from 
the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable ad- 
imnistration of the friend of Julian, who was permitted to practise those 
virtues which he had instilled into the mind of his pupil.^' 

The hopes of j[ulian depended much less on the number of his troops 
than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a daring enter¬ 
prise he availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could 
suggest; and where prudence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basel 
he assembled and divided his army.™ One body, which consisted of ten 
thousand men, was directed, under the command of Nevitta, general of 
the cavalry, to advance through the midland parts of Rhartia and Nori- 
cum. A similar division of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovi- 
nus, prepared to follow the oblique course of the highways through the 
Alps and the northern confines of Italy. The instructions to the generals 
were conceived with energy and precision: to hasten their march in close 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the ground, 
might readily be changed into any order of battle; to secure themselves 
against the surprises of the night by strong posts and vigilant guards; 

• See his oration, and the liehaviour of the troops, in Ammian. xxi. 5. 

He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant praefect. whom he sent into 
Tuscany (Ammian. xxi. 5). Libanius, with savage fury, insults Nebridius, 
applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the humanity of Julian (Orat’ 
Parent, c. 53, p. 278), 

" Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion Julian obeyed the law which he pub¬ 
licly imposed on himself. Neque civilis quisquam judex nec militaris [militiae] 
rector, alio quodam prater merita suffragante, ad potiorem veniat gradum. 
(Ammian. xx. 5.J Absence did not weaken bis regard for Sallust, with whose 
name (a.d. 363) he honoured the consulship. 

“Ammianus (xxi. 8) ascribes the same practice and the same motive to 
Alexander the Great and other skilful generals. 
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to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival; to elude examination 
by their sudden departure; to spread the opinion of their strength, and 
the terror of his name; and to join their sovereign under the walls of Sir- 
mium. For himself Julian had reserved a more difficult and extraordi¬ 
nary part. He selected three thousand brave and active volunteers, 
resolved, like their leader, to cast behind them every hojie of a retreat; 
at the head of this faithful band he fearlessly plunged into the recesses 
of the Marcian, or Black Forest, which conceals the sources of the Dan¬ 
ube; and, for many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. 
The secrecy of his march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every 
obstacle; he forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the 
bridges or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course®” without reflect¬ 
ing whether he traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barba¬ 
rians, and at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place 
where he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well-con¬ 
certed stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines®’ as it lay at an¬ 
chor; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the in¬ 
delicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly committed 
himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of his mariners, who 
plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of 
a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven 
days;'*^ and he had already disembarked his troops at Bononia, only 
nineteen miles from Sirmium. before his enemies could receive any cer¬ 
tain intelligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine. In the course 
of this long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise; and though he accepted the deputation of some 
cities, which hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, he 
passed before the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, 
without indulging the temptation of signalising a useless and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side with 

“This wood was a part of the great Hcrcynian forest, which, in {he time 
of Caesar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci (IJasel) into the 
boundless regions of the North. See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1 . in c. 47 
Compare Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 53. p. 278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzcrv 
Orat. iii. p. 68. Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march. 
A modern divine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which were 
originally designed for another apostate:— 

-So eagerly the fiend. 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flics. 

“ In that interval the NotUia places two or three fl«f€ts, the Lauriacensi* 
(at Lauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapcnsis, the Maginensis; and mentions five 
legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who should be a sort of marines. Sect Iviii 
edit Labb. 

“Zosimus alone ( 1 . iii. (c. loj p. 156) has specified this interesting err 
cumstance. Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. {x.l 6, 7, 8), who accompanied 
Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, dcKribes this voyage in a florid and 
picturesque manner, challenges Triptoletnus and the Argonauts of Greece, etc. 
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spectators, who gazed on the military pomp, anticipated the importance 
of the event, and diffused through the adjacent country the fame of a 
young hero, who advanced with more than mortal speed at the head of 
the innumerable forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of 
general of the cavalry commanded the military powers of Illyricum, was 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither 
reject nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised by Dagalai- 
phus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at Bononia, 
had pushed forward with some light infantry. The captive general, 
uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and con¬ 
ducted to the presence of Julian, who kindly raised him from the ground, 
and dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to stupefy his 
faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits than he be¬ 
trayed his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror 
that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his per¬ 
son in the midst of his enemies. “ Reserve for your master Constantius 
these timid remonstrances,” replied Julian, with a smile of contempt; 
“ when I gave you my purple to kiss, I received you not as a counsellor, 
but as a suppliant.” Conscious that success alone could justify his at¬ 
tempt, and that boldness only could command success, he instantly ad¬ 
vanced, at the head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest 
and most populous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he entered the long 
suburb of Sirmium, he was received by the joyful acclamations of the 
army pd people, who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers 
in their hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to the imperial 
residence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was celeb¬ 
rated by the games of the Circus; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles 
of Mount Hamus; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and 
Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on the side of 
the latter." The defence of this important post was intrusted to the 
brave Nevitta, who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, suc¬ 
cessfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their master 
had so ably conceived.’* 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclination 
of the people extended far beyond the immediate effect of his arms 


“The description of Ammianus, which might be supported by collateral 
evdence, ascertams the prec.se s.tuafion of the Augusticr Succcmm, or passes 
^ trifling resemblance of names, has placed 

them between Sardica and Naissns. For my own justification, I am obliged 
r T'i A "’•'y error which I have discovered in the maps or writings 
of that admirable geographer. ^ 

n *e borrow elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 

9, 10) still supplies the lenes of the lurrative. 

I M. p. ZTft z8a Zosimus, 
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The prafectures of Italy and Illyricum were administered by Taurus and 
Florentius, who united that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship; and, as those magistrates had retired with precipitation to 
the court of Asia, Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, stigmatised their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, 
the epithet of jugitive to the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier with 
those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the Dan¬ 
ube and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more properly, from 
his headquarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed to the principal 
cities of the empire a laboured apology for his own conduct; published the 
secret despatches of Constantius; and solicited the judgment of man¬ 
kind between two competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had in\’ited, the barbarians.’'' Julian, whose mind was deeply 
wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argu¬ 
ment as well as by arms, the superior merits of his cause; and to excel not 
only in the arts of war, but in those of composition. His epistle to the 
senate and people of Athens ” seems to have been dictated by an elegant 
enthusiasm, which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives 
to the degenerate .Athenians of his own times, with the same humble 
deference as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, which 
was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was agreeable 
to the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was summoned by 
Tertullus, prefect of the city; the epistle of Julian was read; and, as 
he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted without a 
dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, 
and his passionate invective against the vices of Constantius, were heard 
with less satisfaction; and the senate, as if Julian had been present, 
unanimously exclaimed, “ Respect, we beseech you, the author of your 
own fortune.” ” An artful expression, which, according to the chance 

“Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 386) positively asserts that he intercepted 
the letters of Constantius to the barbarians; and Libanius as positively affirms 
that he read them on his inarch to the troops and the cities. A'et Ammianus 
(xxi. 3) expresses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si fames soltus 
admittenda est tides. He specifics, however, an intercepted letter from 
Vadomair to Constantius, whi^ supposes an intimate correspondence between 
them: “Csesar tuus disciplinam non habet." ,. . .. 

“Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and the 
Lacedaemonians. The substance was probably the same, though the address 
was properly varied. The epistle to the Athenians is still extant (p. 268'M/v, 
and has afforded much valuable information. It deserves the praises of the 
Abb^ de la Bleterie (Pref. a I’Histoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the 
best manifestoes to ^ found in any langua^. , 

" Auctori tuo revertntium rogomuj. Ammian. xxi. 10. It is amusing 
enou^ to observe the secret conflicts of Ae senate between flattery and fear. 
Stt Tacit Hist. i. 85. 
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of war, might be differently explained—as a manly reproof of the ingrat¬ 
itude of the usurper or as a flattering confession that a single act of such 
beneht to the state ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained some 
respite from the Persian war. Disguising the anguish of his soul under 
the semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of return¬ 
ing into Europe, and of giving chase to Julian; for he never spoke of 
this military expedition in any other light than that of a hunting party.”** 
In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his 
army; slightly mentioned the guilt and rashne.ss of the Ccesar; and ven¬ 
tured to assure them that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet 
them in the field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes 
and Iho irresistible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the em¬ 
peror was received with military applause: and Theodotus, the presi¬ 
dent of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, 
that his city might be adorned with the head of the vancjui.shed rebel.'*" 
A chosen detachment was despatched away in post-waggons, to secure, 
if it were yet possible, the pass of Sued, the recruits, the horses, the 
arms, and the magazines, which had been prepared against Sapor, were 
appropriated to the service of the civil war: and the domcs-tic \ictories 
of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most sanguine assurances 
of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied in his n:ime the prov¬ 
inces of Africa; the subsistence of Rome was intercepted: and the dis¬ 
tress of Julian was increased by an unexpected event, which might have 
been productive of fatal consequences. Julian had received the .submis¬ 
sion of two legions and a cohort of archers who were stationed at Sir- 
mium; but he susjiected, with reason, the fidelity of those trewps which 
had been distinguished by the emperor; and it was thought expedient, 
under the pretence of the exposed slate of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss 
them from the most important scene of action. They advanced, with 
reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy; but, as they dreaded the length 
of the way and the savage fierceness of the Germans, tliey resolved, by 
the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impregnable city. The 
vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief, and the 
necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, Jovinus led 
back a part of the army into Italy: and the siege of .Aquileia was formed 
with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. But the legionaries, who 
seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of 

“Taiiquam vcnaticiam prjcdam caperet: hex enim ad leniendum suorum 
metum submUe prxdicabat. Ammian. xxL 7. 

*'Scc speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 13. The vile Theo¬ 
dotus afterward.*; implored and obtained his pardon from the merciful con- 
lucror, who signified his wish of diminishing his enemies and increasing the 
uumber of his friends (xxii. 14). 
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the place with skill and perseverance: invited the rest of Italy lo imitate 
the example of their courage and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield lo the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East.*’ 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alternative 
which he pathetically laments of destroying or of being himself destroyed; 
and the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Roman empire 
from the calamities of civil w’ar. The approach of winter could not detain 
the monarch at Antioch; and his favourites durst not oppose his impa¬ 
tient desire of revenge. .A slight fever, which was perhaf>s occasioned by 
the agiuilion of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of lim journey, 
and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mo[)sucrene, 
twelve miles l)e}a)nd Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illne.ss, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign.** His 
genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness, of super¬ 
stition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the j>receding narrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long abuse of power rendered him 
a considerable object in the eyes of his conlemjwraries; but, as personal 
merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the son.s of 
C'onstanline may be dismis.sed from the world with the remark tliat he 
inherited the defert.s, without the abilities, of his father. Before Con- 
slantius expired, he is s:iid to have named Julian for his successor; nor 
does it seem improbable that his anxious concern for the fate of a young 
and tender wife, whon) he left with child, may have prevailed in his last 
moments over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eu.sebius and 
his guilty associates made a faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eu¬ 
nuchs by the election of another emperor; but their intrigues were re¬ 
jected with disdain by an army w*hich now abhorrc*d the thought of civil 
discord; and two ofheers of rank were instantly despatched to assure 
Julian that every sword in the empire would lie drawn f<»r his service. The 
military designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks 
against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. Without shed¬ 
ding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 

** Ammian. xxi 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the 
operations of the siege of Aqmlcia, which on thus occasion maintained its im¬ 
pregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzcn (Orat, iii p 68) ascribes this accuiental 
revolt to the uisdc'tn of Constantius, who.se assured \itiory he announces with 
some appearance of truth. Constanlio, quem crcdcliat proculduhin fore vic- 
torem; nemo enim omnium tunc ah hac constant! sentcntia discrepabat. 
Ammian. xxi. 7. 

"His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 
15, 16): and ue arc authorised to despise and detest the foolish calumny of 
Gregory (Oral. in. p. 68), who accuses Julian of contriving the death of his 
benefactor. The private repentance of the cmi>cror, that he had .spared and 
promoted Julian (p. 6y, and Orat. xxi. p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor 
incompatible with the public verbal testament which prudential considerations 
might dictate in the last moments of his life. 
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to visit the place of his birth and the new capital of the empire, he ad¬ 
vanced from Naissus through the mountains of Haemus and the cities of 
Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of sixty miles, all 
Constantinople was poured forth to receive him; and he made his trium¬ 
phal entry amidst the dutiful acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and 
the senate. An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager 
respect, and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stat¬ 
ure and simple garb of a hero, whose inexperienced youth had van¬ 
quished the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a 
successful career, the whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus.*’ A few days afterwards, when the 
remains of the decea.sed emperor were landed in the harbour, the subjects 
of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their sovereign. On 
foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning habit, he accom¬ 
panied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, where the 
body was deposited: and if these marks of respect may be interpretea as 
a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears 
of Julian professed to the world that he had forgot the injuries, and re¬ 
membered only the obligations, which he had received from Constan¬ 
tins.** As soon as the legions of .Aquileia were assured of the death of the 
emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their 
guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of 
Julian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undis¬ 
puted possession of the Roman empire *’ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of action 
and retirement; but the elevation of his birth and the accidents of his 
life never allowed him the freedom of choice. He might perhaps sincerely 
have preferred the groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; but 
he was constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice 
of Constantins, to expose his person and fame to the dangers of Imperial 
greatness; and to make himself accountable to the world and to posterity 
for the happiness of millions.*" Julian recollected with terror the obser- 

**10 describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. t, 2) assumes the 
lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. I’arent. c. 56, p. 281) 
links to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

*‘The funeral of Constantins is described by Ammianus (xxi. 16), Gregory 
Naiianxen (Orat. iv. p. 119), Mamertmus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27). Libanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. Ivii. p. 283), and Philostorgius ( 1 . vi. c. 6, with Godefroy’s 
Dissertations, p. 265). These writers, and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, 
Arians, beheld with very different eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

*‘The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained. The 
day is probably the sixth of November, and the year must be either 331 or 332. 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 693. Diicange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 
50. I have preferred the earlier date 

“Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed these philosophical ideas with 
much eloquence and some affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistius. 
The Abbe de la Bliterie (tom. it p. 146-193), who has given an elegant trans- 
latioA, is inclined to believe that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose ora- 
tiona are still extant. 
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vation of his master Plato," that the government of our flocks and 
herds is always committed to beings of a superior species; and that the 
conduct of nations requires and deserves the celestial powers of the Gods 
or of the Genii. From this principle he justly concluded that the man 
who presumes to reign should aspire to the perfection of the divine na¬ 
ture; that he should purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial part; 
that he should extinguish his appetites, enlighten his understanding, reg¬ 
ulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast which, according to the lively 
metaphor of Aristotle," seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantins fixed on an independent 
basis, was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He de¬ 
spised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with inces¬ 
sant diligence the duties of his exalted station: and there were few among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve him from the weight of 
the diadem, had they been obliged to submit their time and their actions 
to the rigorous laws which their philosophic emperor imposed on himself. 
One of his most intimate friends,^' who had often shared the frugal sim¬ 
plicity of his table, has remarked that his light and sparing diet (which 
was usually of the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and 
active for the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a 
magistrate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote or dictated a great number 
of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, his private friends, and the 
different cities of his dominions. He listened to the memorials which 
had been received, considered the subject of the petitions, and signified 
his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken in shorthand by the 
diligence of his secretaries. He possessed such flexibility of thought, and 
such firmness of attention, that he could employ his hand to write, his 
ear to listen, and his voice to dictate; and pursue at once three several 
trains of ideas without hesitation, and without error. While his ministers 
reposed, the prince flew with agility from one labour to another; and, 
after a hasty dinner, retired into his library till the public business which 
he had appointed for the evening summoned him to interrupt the prosecu¬ 
tion of his studies. The supper of the emperor was still less substantial 
than the former meal; his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of in- 

" Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 9S) observes (hat this passage 
is taken from the fourth book of De Legibus; but either Julian quoted from 
memory, or his MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon opens the Cyro- 
pxdia with a similar reflection. 

*'0 W Mpttwotr MtXivuF Spyfir, rpoerif^fft eoi Aristot. ap. Julian, 

[in Epist. ad Themistium] p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with the 
single bast, affords the stronger reading of which the experience of 
despotism may warrant. 

“ Libanius (Orat Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. p. 310,311, 312) has given this 
interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He himself (in Misopogon, p. 
350) mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids the gross and sensual appetite 
of the people of Antioch. 
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digestion ; and, except in the short interval of a marriage which was the 
effect of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed 
with a female companion.^’ He was soon awakened by the entrance of 
fresh secretaries, who had slept the preceding day; and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master allowed him¬ 
self scarcely any other refreshment than the change of occupations. The 
predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, indulged 
their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, under the specious pretence 
of complying with the inclinations of the people; and they frequently 
remained the greatest part of the day as idle spectators, and as a part of 
the splendid .spectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four races was 
completely finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed 
an unfashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the Circus, and, after bestoiving a careless glance on five or si.\ 
of the races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, 
who considered every moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan¬ 
tage of the public or the improvement of his own mind.‘= By this avarice 
of time he seemed to firotract the short duration of his reign; and, if the 
dates were less securely a.sccrlained, we should refuse to believe that only 
sixteen months elapsed between the death of Constanlius and the depart¬ 
ure of his successor for the Persian war. The actions of Julian can only 
be preserved by the care of the historian; but the portion of his volumin¬ 
ous writings wlii.h is still extant remains as a monument of the applica¬ 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the Ca-sars, 
several of hi.s orations, and his elalmratc work again.st the Christian re¬ 
ligion, were composed in the long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the latter at .Antioch. 

" Lntulus . . . yptalium torLi |iurK.r, is the prai.se wliicii Mamertmus 
(lancgyr. \ ft xi. Ik] 13) addresses to Julian himself. Libamus affirms In 
solier peremptory language, that Julian never knew a woman before his mar¬ 
riage, or alter the death of lies wife (Orat. Parent, c pi.-cxviii p. jn). The 
cliastity of Julian is eonfirmed by the impartml testinn nv of .Xnimiamis {.•i.xv 
4), and file lianial silence of the Christians, Vet Juli.in ironirally urges the 
reproach of the people of .ymioeh, that he a/m, rl atzans (is finirar, in 
Wisopogon, p. 345) lay alone. This su.sliicious expression is explained by'the 
Abbe dc la Blclcnc tHist. de Jovicn. torn. ii. p. 103. loy) with candour and 
ingenuity. 

Sec Salniasius ad Snelon in Claud, c. xxi. A twentv-fifth race, or 
missus, was added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of 
which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum (luadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran five or seven times round the Mela (Sueton, in Do- 
mitian. c. 4); and (from the measure of the Circus Ma.ximus at Rome, the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, etc.) it might be alwut a four-mile course. 

"Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340 Julius Ca-sar liad offended the Roman 
people by reading his despatches during the actual race. Augustus indulged 
their taste, or his own. by his constant attention to the important business of 
the Circus, for which he professed the wannest inclination. Sueton. in August 
c xlv. 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and most 
necessary acts of the government of Julian/ * Soon after his entrance into 
the palace of Constantinople he had occasion for the s<'rvice of a barber. 
An officer, magnificently dressed, immediately presented himself. “ It 
is a barber, ’ exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, “ that I want, 
and not a receiver-general of the finances.’*He {|ueslioned the man 
concerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, liesides 
a large salary and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance 
for twenty servants and as many hor.scs. A thousand barinTs. a thousand 
cupbearers, a thousand cooks, w'crc distributed in the M*\er.d offices of 
luxury: and the number of eunuchs c(»uld be compared only with the in- 
seels of a summer s day.’’'’ 'I'he monarch who resigned to his subjc'Cts 
the superiority of merit and virtue was distinguished liy the opt)ie''''ive 
magnificciice of his dress, his table, his buiidings, and his train. The 
stately pakaces erected by (’onstantine and his sons were flecorated witf 
many-coltnired inarble> and ornaments of massy gold. 'Fhe most extjui- 
sitc dainties were procured to gratify their pride rather than their ta^te; 
birds of the most distant climates, fish from the mo.sl remote seas, fruits 
out of their natural season, wunter roses, and summer snows.'"' 'I he (!(>- 
mestic crowd of the palace surpas.sed the expense of the legions: yr\ the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was .subservient to the use, or e\ en 
to the splendfiiir, of the throne. 'I'he monarch was disgraced, anti the 
people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite number of ob¬ 
scure and even titular employments; and the m<»st worthless cd mankind 
might purchase the privilege (»f being maintained, without the nece'-sity of 
labour, from the public revenue. The waste of an enormous htiusehold, 
the increase of fees and perquisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful 
debt, and the bribes which they extorted from those who feared their en¬ 
mity or solicited their favour, suddenly enriched these haughty menials. 
They abused their fortune, without considering their past or their future 
condition; and their rapine and venality could be equalled only by the ex¬ 
travagance of their dissipations. Their silken robes were embroidered 
with gold, their tables were served with delicacy and profusion; the 
houses which they built for their own use would have covered the farm 

“The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus fxxn. 4), Li- 
hanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixii. p. 288, etc.), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 
[x.| 11), Socrates ( 1 . iit. c. i), and Zonaras (tom li. 1 . xiii. [c. 12] p 24). 

“ Ego non rationjlcm jussi sed tonsorem acetn. Zonaras uses the less natural 
image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who was .satiated with 
wealth, might desire and obtain the honours of the senate. 

“ /iiy ^iXiovt, KOvpfai it ovk <Xottoi»s, oivaj^iovi 6e 

rpart^oTtuy, tvyoixovi irvip rdt ftviaf rapa rotf iroiptaty ip ^pi, are the original 
words (d Libanms, which I have faithfully quoted, lest I should he su.spertcd 
of magnifying the abuses of the royal household 

“The expressions of Mamertmus [ 1 . cj are lively and forcible. Quin etiam 
pranrttorum ct cccnarum claboratas magnitudines Resjmhhca sentiebat; cum 
quasitissimac dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus astimarentur; miracula 
avium, longinqui maris pisces, alieni temporis poma, astiv® nives, hibernac rosac. 
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of an ancient consul; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch whom 
they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept on the ground, who 
yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of nature, and who 
placed his vanity not in emulating, but in despising the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even beyond 
its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to appease the 
murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness the weight of 
taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their industry are appropri¬ 
ated to the service of the state. But in the execution of this salutary work 
Julian is accused of proceeding with too much haste and inconsiderable 
severity. By a single edict he reduced the palace of Constantinople to an 
immense desert, and dismissed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependents,'’’ without providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex¬ 
ceptions for the age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics 
of the Imj)erial family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who sel¬ 
dom recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal distance between the opposite vices. The splendid and 
effeminate dress of the .^iatics, the curls and paint, the colLu s and brace¬ 
lets, which had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were 
consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. lUit with the fop¬ 
peries, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of dress; and seemed to 
value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical per¬ 
formance, which was designed for the public eye, the eniperur descants 
with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length of his nails and the inky 
blackness of his hands; protests that, although the greatest part of his 
body was covered with hair, the use of the razor was confined to his head 
alone; and celebrates with visible complacency the shaggy and popu¬ 
lous “ beard which he fondly cherished, after the example of the philoso¬ 
phers of Greece. Had Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the 
hrst magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affectation of 
Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imperfect if 
Julian had only corrected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, of his 

"Yet Julian himseU was accused of bestowing whole towns on the eunuchs 
(Oral. vii. against Polyclet. p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself with a 
cold but positive denial of the fact, which seems indeed to belong more prop¬ 
erly to Constantius. This charge, however, may allude to some unknown 
circumstance. 

“ In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339 ) he draws a very singular picture of him¬ 
self, and the following words arc strangely characteristic; avrot rpoaeStixa, 

rix rovrorf rerjmpa . . . ravra t«i itaBioprvp dpix^U^ ^9tipup 

ItCTtp ip XoxMB rvp ^fiiup. The friends of the Abbe de la Bleterie adjured 
him, in the name of the French nation, not to translate this passage, so offen¬ 
sive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jo%'iei^ t<wi. ii. p. 94)- Like him, I have cot- 
tented mysdf with a transient allusion; but the little animal which Julian 
Mttui, is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love. 
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predecessor’s reign. “ We are now delivered,” says he, in a familiar letter 
to one of his intimate friends, “ we are now surprisingly delivered from 
the voracious jaws of the Hydra.®^ I do not mean to apply that epithet to 
my brother Constantius. He is no more; may the earth lie light on his 
head! But his artful and cruel favourites studied to deceive and exas¬ 
perate a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
efforts of adulation. It is not. however, my intention that even those men 
should be oppressed; they are accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit of 
a fair and impartial trial’ To conduct this inquiry*, Julian named six 
judges of the highest rank in the state and army, and, as he wished to 
escape the reproach of condemning his jwrsonal enemies, he fixed this 
extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphor* 
ous, and transferred to the commissioners an absolute j^wer to pronounce 
and execute their final sentence, without delay and without appeal. The 
office of president was exercised by the venerable prifecl of the East, 
a second Sallust,'"’ whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists 
and of Christian bishops. He was assisted by the elocjuenl Mamerlinus.'” 
one of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celel)raled by the doubtful 
evidence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 
was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitla, 
Agilo. Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would haN’c seen 
with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to possess 
the secret of the commission; the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian 
and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and the judges were al¬ 
ternately swayed by the laws of justice and by the clamours of faction.** 

The chamberlain Eusebius, w'ho had so long abus«l the favour of Con- 
slanlius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the insolence, the corruption, 
and cruelty of his servile reign. The executions of Paul and Apodemius 
(the former of whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate 
atonement by the widows and orphans of so many hundred Romans 
whom those legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But Justice her¬ 
self (if we may use the pathetic expression of Ammianusappeared 

“Julian, Hpist. xxiii. p. 389. He u.scs the words vo\vKi^a.\ov Ibpav, in 
writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was conversant with 
the Greek pods. 

*“The two Sallusts, the prjefect of Gaul and the pracfect of the East, must 
be carefully dlstmgui^hed (Hist, des Empereurs, timi. iv. p. 696). I have 
used tlie surname of Sccundus as a convenient epithet. The second .Sallust ex¬ 
torted the esteem of the Christians themselves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who 
condemned his religion, has celebrated his virtues (Orat. iii. p. 90). See a 
curious note of the Abbe de la Bl^erie, Vie de Julren, p. 363. 

” Mamertmus praises tlie emperor <xi. [x.] t) for bestowing the offices of 
treasurer and prefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, etc., like him¬ 
self. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. l) among the ministers of Julian, 
quorum merita norat et fidem. 

"The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianus 
(xxii. 3) and praised by Libanius (OraL Parent, c. 74 P- 299 . 309 )- 

® Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur ficsse Justitia [Amm. 1 . c). Libaniui, 
who imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of die 
largesses. 
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to weep over the fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire, and his 
blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been season¬ 
ably relieved by the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. The rage 
of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by his own 
reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation to the family 
of Ursulus by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. Before the end 
of the year in which they had been adorned with the ensigns of the prefec¬ 
ture and consulship,"'* I'aurus and Florentius were reduced to implore the 
clemency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former w'as ban¬ 
ished to Vercellx in Italy, and a sentence of death was pronounced 
against the latter. A wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Taurus: the faithful minister, when he was no longer able to oppose the 
progress of a rebel, had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor and 
his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity 
of the judges, and his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian, who nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and 
refused to learn what place concealed the wretched fugitive from his just 
resentment.''’ Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been 
dissolved, the przelorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudenlius, 
and Artemius,duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Artemius had 
reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province; Gaudenlius had 
long practised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Julian himself. Yel the circumstances of their trial and 
condemnation were so unskilfully managed that these wicked men ob¬ 
tained, in the public opinion, the glory of suffering for the olistinatc loy¬ 
alty with which they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest 
of his servants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy v-'ith impunity the bribes which they had accepted either to 
defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless. This measure, which, 
on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our approbation, was 
executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a multitude, particularly 
of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded the gifts which they had impru¬ 
dently or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the endless prosecution of vex¬ 
atious suits, and he engaged a promise, which ought always to have been 

*’ Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the common¬ 
wealth, that the public was surprised and scandah'icd to hear Taurus 
summoned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus. The summons of 
his colleague Florentius was probably delayed till the commencement of the 
ensuing year. 

“Ammian. xxil. 7, 

** For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (Epist. x. p. 370) and 
Ammianus (xxii. n, and Vales, ad loc.). The merit of Artemius, who de¬ 
molished temples, and was put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek 
and Latin churches to honour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history 
attests that he was not only a tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy 
to justify this indiscreet promotion. TiUenjcwit, Mem. Eccles. tom. rii. p. 1319. 
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sacred, that it they would repair to Chalcedon, he woula meet them in 
person, to hear and determine their complaints. But as soon as they 
were landed, he issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen 
from transporting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thu: detained 
his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant mur¬ 
murs to their native country.^' 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers, enlisted by 
Constantius to secure the reptec of one man, and to interrujit that of mil¬ 
lions. was immediately disbanded by his generous successor. Julian was 
slow' in his suspicions, and gentle in his punishments, and his contempt of 
treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage. Conscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded tliat few among hLs subjects would 
dare to meet him in the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves 
on his vacant throne. 'I’he philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of 
discontent, and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which sur¬ 
passed the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this indis¬ 
creet action, which, under the reign of Constantius. would have been 
considered as a capital offence,'*'* was reported to Julian by the officious 
importunity of a [irivate enemy. The monarch, after making some in¬ 
quiry into the rank and character of his rival, despatched the informer 
with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence of 
his Imperial habit. .A more dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten ot 
the domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of 
exercise near Antioch. I'heir intemperance revealed their guilt, and they 
were conducted in chains to the presence of their injured sovereign, w’ho, 
after a lively representation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise^ 
instead of a death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of exile against the two principal offenders. The only 
instance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed clemency 
was the e.xecution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to 
seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son of Marcellus. the 
general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic war, had 
deserted the standard of the Cjesar and the republic. Without apj)eiring 
to uidulge his personal resentment, Julian might easily confound the 
crime of the son and of the father; but he was reconciled by the distress 

"See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; and the Coclcx Theodosianus, 
1 . ii. tit. XXIX, leg. i : and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 218. ad locum. 

* The prejiident Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, etc., des 
Romains, c. xiv. in his works, tom. in. p. 448, 449) excuse.s this minute and 
absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the most indifTerent in our eyes 
might excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This strange 
apolog)' is supported by a strange misapprehension of the English laws, 
“chez une nation . . . ou il est defendu de boire a la sante d'uiA cerUine 
personne.” 
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of Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal the 
wound which had been inflicted by the hand of justice.®® 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom.'^® From his 
studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages and heroes; his life and 
fortunes had depended on the caprice of a t3Tant; and, when he ascended 
the throne, his pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the 
slaves who would not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to ap¬ 
plaud his virtues.’^ He sincerely abhoired the system of oriental despo¬ 
tism which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of four score 
years, had established in the empire. A motive of superstition prevented 
the execution of the design which Julian had frequently meditated, of re¬ 
lieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem; but he absolutely 
refused the title of Dominus or Lord,'® a word which was grown so fa¬ 
miliar to the ears of the Romans, that they no longer remembered its ser¬ 
vile and humiliating origin. The office, or rather the name, of consul was 
cherished by a prince who contemplated with reverence the ruins of the 
republic; and the same behaviour which had been assumed by the pru¬ 
dence of Augustus was adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. 
On the calends of January, at brfeak. of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus 
and Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As soon as he 
was informed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, eagerly ad¬ 
vanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing magistrates to receive 
the demonstrations of his affected humility. From the palace they pro¬ 
ceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, marched before their litters, 
and the gazing multitude admired the image of ancient times, or secretly 
blamed a conduct which, in their eyes, degraded the majesty of the pur¬ 
ple.’^ But the behaviour of Julian was uniformly supported. During 

“The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed against 
his life al .A,ntiocii, are descnhctl by Aramianus (xxii. 9, 10, and Vales, ad 
loc.) and Libanius (Orat, Parent, c. 99, p. 323). 

"According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by fulian ad Themist. 
p. 261), the form of absolute go\crnmcnt, the irafifiaaiXtia, is contrary to 
nature. Both tiic prince and the philosopher choose, however, to involve thir 
eternal truth in artful and laboured obscurity. 

"That sentiment is expressed almoist in the words of Julian himself. 
Amraian. xxii. 10. 

"Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 95, p. 330), who mentions the wish and 
design of Julian, insinuates in mystcnou:> language {.Qtmv 
. . . dXX’ i KoiXi'wi") that the emperor was restrained by some par¬ 

ticular revelation. 

"Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any public law, 
the proud appellations of Despot, or Dominus, they are still extant on his 
medals (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 39); and the private displeasure 
which he affected to cxpre.ss only gave a different tone to the servility of the 
court. The Abbe de la Blcterie (Hist, dc Jovien, tom. ii. p. 99-102) has curi¬ 
ously traced the origin and progress of the word Dominus under the Im- 
yttial government. 

**Amroian xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus {in Panegyr. Vet xi. (x.} 38. 
<0, 3p) celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished ana 
^Dtoxicated by the condescension of his master. 
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the games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the 
manumission of a slave in the presence of the consul. The moment he was 
reminded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, 
he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he was subject, like the 
rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laivs,’^ and even to the forms, of the re¬ 
public. The spirit of his administration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of Constantinople the 
same honours, privileges, and authority which were still enjoyed by the 
senate of ancient Rome."" A legal fiction was introduced and gradually es¬ 
tablished, that one half of the national council had migrated into the East, 
and the despotic successors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, 
acknowledged themselves the members of a respectable body which was 
permitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Constan¬ 
tinople the attention of the monarch was extended to the munici}^! sen¬ 
ates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and 
pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so many idle citizens from 
the ser\dce of their country; and by imposing an equal distribution of 
public duties, he restored the strength, the splendour, or, according to the 
glowing expression of Libanius,'^ the soul of the expiring cities of his 
empire. The venerable age of Greece excited the most tender compassion 
in the mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture when he recollected the 
gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to gods, who had be¬ 
queathed to the latest posterity the monuments of their genius or the 
example of their virtues. He relieved the distress and restored the beauty 
of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.'" Athens acknowieged him for 
her benefactor, Argos for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising 
from her ruins with the honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute 
from the adjacent republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the 
Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of 


"Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables:— 
Si mala condiderit in quern quis carmina, jus est, 
Judiciumque- 


Horat. Sat. ii. i, 82. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law; and the 
Abbe de la Bleterie (HjsL de Jovtcn, tom. ii. p. has eagerly embraced a 
declaration so agreeable to his own system, and indeed to the true spirit of 
the Imperial constitution, 

"Zosimus, j. iii. [c. ii] p. 158. 

"jH TTfi /5owX»j» 19%^ wiXim iffnr. See Libanius (Oral. Parent c. 71, 
p. 296), Ammianus (xxii. 9), and the Tl^dosian Code ( 1 . xii. tit i. 
leg. 50-55) with Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iv. p. 390-402). Yet the 
whole subject of the Curia, notwithstanding very ample materials, still re¬ 
mains the most obscure in the legal history of the empire. 

" Qu£ paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia visebantur, ea nunc perlui, rautH 
dari, madere; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia, Isetis et gaudentibus popaltl 
frequentari; dies festos, et celebrari veteres, et novos in bonorem priocipia 
consecrari (Mamertin. xi. [x.} 9). He particularly restored the city of 
Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which had been instituted by Augustas. 
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bears and panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and 
of Arg<is, which had inheritcQ from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games, 
claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was re¬ 
spected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argos tempted the inso¬ 
lence of oppression, and the feeble complaints of its deputies were 
silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to have con¬ 
sulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided. Seven years af¬ 
ter this sentence Julian allowed the cause to be referred to a superior 
tribunal, and his eloquence was interposed, most probably with success, 
in the defence of a city which had been the royal seat of .Agamemnon,®^ 
and had given to Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors."'‘ 

The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, which were 
multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, exercised the abilities 
of Julian; but he frequently assumed the two characters of Orator and 
of Ju(fgc,"''‘ w^hich are almost unknowm to the mcKlern sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope. The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Casars, 
were negle:(ed by the military ignorance and -Asiatic pride of their suc¬ 
cessors, and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they despised. 
The assemblies of the senate, w'hich Constantins had avoided, were con¬ 
sidered by Julian as the place where he could exhibit with the most pro¬ 
priety the maxims of a republican and the talents of a rhetorician. He 
alternately practised, as in a school of declamation, the several modes of 

” Julian, Epist. xxxv. p, 407-411. This epistle, which illustrates the declin¬ 
ing age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbe dc la Bleterie; and strangely dis¬ 
figured by the Latin translator, who, by rendering iriXeia, irtbuiutn, and 
populus directly contradicts the sense of the original. 

*"Hc reigned m Mycctuc, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six miles, from 
Argos; but tliose cities, which alternately flourished, arc confounded by the 
Greek poets. Strabo, 1 . vni. p. 579, edit. .Amstel. 1707 [p. 377. edit. Casaub.j. 

Marsliam, Canon. Chron. p. 4JI. This pedigree from Tetnenus and Her¬ 
cules may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges 
ol the Olympic games (Herodot. 1 . v c. 22), at a lime when the Macedonian 
kings were obscure and unpopular in Greece. When the Achxan league de¬ 
clared against Philip, it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should 
retire (T. Liv. xxxn. 22). 

“His clo(|ueiicc is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 75. 76, p. 300, 
301), w'ho distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates (1 iii. c. i.) 
has rashly asserted that Julian was the only prince since Julius Czsar who 
harangued the senate. .All the predecessors of Nero (Tacit. .Anna!, xiii. 3.), 
and many of his successors, possessed the faculty of speaking in public; and it 
might be proved by various examples that they frequently exercised it in the 
senate. 

"Ammianus (xxii 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of 
his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Oral. Parent c. 90, 91, p. 315, etc.) has 
seen only the fair side; and his picture, if it flatters the person, expresses at 
least the duties of the judge. Gregorj' Nazianzen (Orat iv. p. 120), who sup¬ 
presses the virtues and exaggerates even the venial faults of the Apostate, 
triumphantly asks, Whether such a judge was fit to be seated between Minos 
and Khadamanthus in thd Elysian fields^ 
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praise, of censure, of exhortation: and his friend Libanius has remarked 
that the study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of 
Menelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose w(tr<ls descended like the 
flakes of a winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of I'h's- 
ses. The functions u{ a judge, which are sometimes incfunpatible with 
those of a prince, were exercised i>y Julian not only as a diUy. but as an 
amusement; and although he might have trusted the integrity and dis¬ 
cernment of I'.is PraM(trian prarfecis, he often placed himself by their side 
on the scat of judgment. The acute penetration of his mind was agr(‘e- 
ab!y occupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, 
who laboured to disguise the truth of facts and to pervert tlie sense of the 
laws. He somctinu“s forgot the gravity of his station, asked iiifliscrcet 
or unseasonable questions, and lictrayed, by the loudness of his \'uice 
and the agit.'iiion of his bidy, the earnest vehemence with which he 
maintained his opinion against the judges, the advocates, and Ihcii 
clients. But his knowledge of his own temper promptefl him to'encour¬ 
age, and even to solicit, the reproof of his friends and ministers: and 
whenever they \tntured to oppose the irregular sallies (»f his jiassions, 
the spectators could observe the shame as well as the gratitude of their 
mcinarch. I'he (h’crt'cs of Julian were almost always hmnded on the 
principles of justice, and he had the firmness to resist the t\v(} nuisl 
dangerous temptations w'hich assault the tribunal of a so\a‘reign under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of 
the cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; and the 
poor, whom he wished to relieve were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy ad\ersary. He carefully distinguished 
the judge from the legislator; *'* and though he meditated a neces.sary 
reformation of the R'^’man jurisprudence, he pronounced sentence accord¬ 
ing to the strict and literal interpretatirm of those laws which the magis¬ 
trates were bound to execute and the subjects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purjde and 
cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging from ihcir obscurity. But the per¬ 
sonal merit of Julian was, in some measure, independent of hts b/rtune. 
Whatever had been his choice of life, by the force of intrepid courage, 
lively wit, and intense application, he would have obtained, or at least 
he would have deserved, the highest honours of hi.s profession, and Julian 
might have raised himself to the rank of minister or general of the state 
in which he was born a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power 
had disappointed his expectations; if he had prudently declined the paths 
of greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 

“Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-fouf 
have been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. (Gothofred. 
Chron. I.e8:um. p. 64-67.) The Ahbe de la Hletcne (torn, ii p .1203.^6) has 
chosen one of these laws to give an idea of Julian’s Latin style, which i» 
forcible and elaborate, but less pure than hts (^cek. 
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would have placed beyond the reach of kings bis present happiness and 
bis immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps malevolent, 
attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting to the grace 
and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less powerful and 
sublime than that of Caesar, nor did he possess the consummate prudence 
of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more steady and natural, 
and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and consistent. Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from the death of Alexander 
Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor who made no distinction between 
his duties and his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to 
revive the spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constraint to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the 
apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he deserved the 
empire of the world.®'' 


CHAPTER XXIII (351-363 A.D.) 


The Religion of Julion—Universal Toleration—-He attempts to restore and 
reform the Pagan Worship—To rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem—His 
Artful Persecution of the Christiatts—Mutual Zeal and Injustice 

The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; and the 
enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exaggerated the real and ap¬ 
parent magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance may represent 
him as a philosophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal 
hand, the religious factions of the empire, and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people from the edicts of 
Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more accurate view of the 
character and conduct of Julian will remove this favourable prepossession 
for a prince who did not escape the general contagion of the times. We 
enjoy the singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have been 
delineated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and candid his¬ 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unanimous 
evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself; and his various writings express 

“. . . Ductor fortisshnus annis, 

Conditor et legura cdd>errimus, ore xnanuque 
Consultor patris, sed non consultor habendae 
Religionis, amans tercentum millia Divum. 

Perfidus ille Deo, quamvts non prefidus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheosis. 450, etc. 

The coBKtousness of a ^erous sentiment seems to have rais^ the Giristian 
poet above his usual mediocri^. 
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the uniform tenor of his religious senlin^ts^ which policy would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to aSect. A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome constituted the ruling 
passion of Julian;^ the powers of an enlightened understanding were 
betrayed and corrupted by the influence of superstitious prejudice; and 
the phantoms which existed only in the mind of the emperor bad a real 
and pernicious effect on the government of the empire. The vehement 
zeal of the Christians, who despised the worship, and overturned the 
altars, of those fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irrecon¬ 
cilable hostility with a very numerous party of his subjects; and he was 
sometimes tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, 
to violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate has been over¬ 
whelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was given 
by the sonorous trumpet * of Gregory Nazianzen;** The interesting na¬ 
ture of the events which were crowded into the short reign of this active 
emperor deserves a just and circumstantial narrative. His motive, his 
counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with the history 
of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from the 
early period of his life when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ and of Constantius, the 
ideas of slavery and of religion, were soon associated in a youthful 
imagination, which was susceptible of the most lively impressions. The 
care of his infancy was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Xicomedia,^ who 

'I shall transcribe some of bts own expressions from a short religious dis¬ 
course which the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the bold impiety of a 
Cynic. ’AW’ tfiws oCtw 3^ rt rovs 6eovt wt^pintL, jcai xai aifiu, xai afo^ioi, 

xat irdvff’ liirXtar; ra roiavra irpot avTOv% ratr^^or, Saartp ir rtt Kal ola rp'of d'ya^oi'f 

8«nroTaj, rpos SidaoKaXovt, rpos raripat, rp6i Kri6*fi6t>ai. Orat- vii. p. 212. The 
variety and copiousness of the Greek tongue seems inadequate to the fervour 
of his devotion. 

*The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more vanity, ad¬ 
dresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the living 
and the dead; and above all, to the great Constantius (el nt an 

odd Pagan expression). He concludes with a bold assurance that he has 
erected a monument not less durable, and much more portable, than the Col¬ 
umns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat iii. p. 50, iy. p. 134 - 

*Sec this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into two ora¬ 
tions in Gregory’s Works, tom. i. p. 4^134 Paris, 1630. It was published by 
Gregory and his friend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death 
of Julian, when his remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while 
Jovian was still on the throne (iii. p. 54, iv. p. 117). I have derived much 
assistance from a French version and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735 - 

‘Nicomedia ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quern genere longius contingc- 
bat (Ammian. xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that 
Arian prelate; but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardonius, and 
describes his mode of education, which inspir^ his pupil with a passionate 
admiration for the genius, and perhaps the religion, of Homer. Utsopogoa, 
P- 35L 352. 
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was related to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his Christian preceptors the 
education not of a hero but of a saint. The emperor, less jealous of a 
heavenly than of an earthly crown, contented himself with the imperfect 
character of a catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of bap¬ 
tism on the nephews of Constantine.''' They were even admitted to the 
inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order; and Julian publicly read the 
Holy Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia. The study of religion, 
which they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits 
of faith and devotion.' They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms 
to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the mar¬ 
tyrs; and the splendid monument of St. Mamas, at C$sarea, was erected, 
or at least was undertaken, by the joint labour of Callus and Julian.® 
They respectfully conversed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks and hermits 
who had introduced into Cappadocia the vrduntary hardships of the 
ascetic life.® As the two princes advanced towards the years of man¬ 
hood, they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the difference of their 
characters. The dull and obstinate understanding of Callus embraced, 
with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity, which ne\-er influenced 
his conduct, or moderated his passions. The mild disposition of the 
younger brother was less repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel; and his 
active curiosity might have been gratified by a theological system which 
explains the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of in\-isib]e and future worlds. But the independent spirit of 
Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience which w’as 
required, in the name of religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as positive laws, and guarded 
by the terrors of eternal punishments; but while they prescribed the rigid 
formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the actions of the young 
prince; whilst they silenced his objections, and severely checked the 

*Grcg. N’az, iii. j). 70. He laboured to efface that holy mark in the blood, 
perhajis, of a TauroUdium. Baron. Annal. Ecclcs. ad. 361, No. 3, 4. 

‘Julian himself (Episl. li. p. 434) assures the Alexandrians that he had 
b«cn a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth year of his 
age. 

’ See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory (iii. p. 
58), Socrates ( 1 . iii. c. i), and Sozomcn ( 1 . v. c. 2). He escaped very nar- 
row'Iy from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 

‘The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus was prosecuted 
with vigour and success; but the earth obstinately rejected and subverted the 
structures which were imi> 05 ed by the sacrilegious liand of Julian. Greg. iii. 
p. 59, 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, 
would form one of the clearest miracles in ecclesiastical story. 

*The philojophcr (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, etc., of 
these solitary fanatics (see Tillcmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 661, 662), 
who had forgot tiiat man is by nature a gentle and social animal, dyOp^rov 
ToXtrticoD ffcwe jcat iifitpQv, The Pagan supposes that because they had re¬ 
nounced the gods, they were possessed and tormented by evil dsemons. 
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freedom of his inquiries, they secretly provoked his impatient gcniui to 
disclaim the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in 
the lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the .Arian controversy.'" The 
fierce contests of the Eastern bishops, the ince^nt alterations of their 
creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, 
insensibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under¬ 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. In¬ 
stead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention w’hich adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard 
with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doctrines 
for w'hich he already entertained an invincible aversion. Whenever 
the 3'oung princes were directed to compose declamations on the subject 
of the prevailing controversies. Julian always declared himself the advo¬ 
cate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in the defence of the 
weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Callus was invested with the honours of the purple, Julian 
was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of Pagan¬ 
ism." The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by the taste and lib¬ 
erality of their royal pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learn¬ 
ing and the religion of Greece; and the p(K*m5 of Homer, instead of 
being admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The deities 
of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, imprint them¬ 
selves on the minds which are the least addicted to superstitious credulity. 
Our familiar knowledge of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real and substantial 
existence; and the pleasing enchantment produces an imperfect and 
momentary assent of the imagination to those fables which are the most 
repugnant to our reason and e.xperience. In the age of Julian every cir¬ 
cumstance contributed to prolong and fortify the illusion—the magnifi¬ 
cent temples of Greece and Asia; the works of those artists who had 
expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the 
poet; the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; the successful arts of divina¬ 
tion; the popular traditions of oracles and prodigies; and the ancient 
practice of two thousand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some measure, excused by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion 
of the Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepticism.'- 

“See Julian apud Cynl. 1 . vi. p. 206, 1 . viii. p. 253, 262. “You persecute,’^ 
says he, “those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way 
which you approve.” He shows himself a tolerable theologian: l)ut he main¬ 
tains that the Christian Trinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, 
of Jesus, or of Moses. 

" Libanius, Oral. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, p. 232. etc. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat 
iii. p. 61. Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 88 seq., edit. Commehn. [1596]. 

“A modem philosopher has ingeniously compared the different operation 
of theism and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or conviction which they 
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Instead 0/ an indivisibJe and regular system, which occupies the whole 
extent of the believing mind, the mythology of the Greeks was composed 
of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and the servant of the gods was 
at liberty to deflne the degree and measure of his religious faith. The 
creed which Julian adopted for his own use was of the largest dimensions; 
and, by a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of the 
Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offering of his reason on the altars 
of Jupiter and Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is consecrated to 
the honour of Cybele, the mother of the gods, who required from her 
effeminate priests the bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the mad¬ 
ness of the Phrygian boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, 
without a blush and without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the 
shores of Pcrgamus to the mouth of the Tiber; and the stupendous 
miracle which convinced the senate and people of Rome that the lump 
of clay which their ambassadors had transported over the seas was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power.’-’ For the truth of 
this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city; and cen¬ 
sures, with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those men who 
impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their ancestors.’ ’ 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and warmly en¬ 
couraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for himself the privilege 
of a liberal interpretation, and silently withdrew from the foot of the 
altars into the sanctuary of the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed, with a clear and audible voice, that the pious 
inquirer, instead of being scandalised or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, w’hich had been disguised, 
by the prudence of antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable.’^ 
The philosophers of the Platonic school,’® Plotinus, Porphyry, and the 

produce in the human mind. See Hume’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 444-457, in 8vo. 
edit. 1777. 

“The Idsan mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punic war. 
The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, wlio cleared her fame by 
disgracing llic graver modesty of the Roman ladies, is attested by a cloud 
of witnesses. Their evidence is collected by Drakcnborch (ad Silium Italicum, 
xvii. 33}: but we may observe that Livy (xxix. 14) slides over the transac¬ 
tion with discreet ambiguity. 

“1 cannot refrain from transcribing the einphatical words of Julian 

doxet rats roXeai narnnv fiiXXor tA roiddra, ij Tivrotal rots ko^^oTs, oip r6 
i’yih 9 i oiSi (y Orat. v. p. 161. Julian likewise de* 

dares his firm belief in the annlia. the holy shields, which dropped from 
heaven on the Quirinal hill; and pities the strange blindness of the (Zhristians, 
who preferred the rross to these celestial trophies. Apud Cyril. 1 . vi. p. 194- 

“See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His rea¬ 
soning is less absurd than that of some nxidern theologians, who assert that 
an extravagant or contradictory doctrine must be divine, since no man alive 
could have thought of inventing it. 

“Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical 
history; and the learned Brucker (Hist Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217-303) has 
employ^ much labour to illustrate their obscure lives and incomprehensible 
doctrines 
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divine lamblichus, were admired as the most skilful masters of this 
allegorical science, which laboured to soften and harmonise the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the mysterious 
pursuit by .i 5 )desius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, aspired to the 
possession of a treasure which he esteemed, if we may credit his solemn 
asseverations, far above the empire of the world.’* It was indeed a 
treasure which derived its value only from opinion; and every artist who 
flattered himself that he had extracted the precious ore from the surround¬ 
ing dross claimed an equal right of stamping the name and figure the 
most agreeable to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cyliele had 
been already explained by Porphyry; but his labours served only to ani- 
«mate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and puldi'-iied his own 
allegory of that ancient and mystic talc. This fre(*(lom of intiTpretation. 
which might gratify the pride of the Platonisls. cxjKiscd the vanit\' of 
their art. Without a tedious detail the modern reader could not form 
a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these .sages, who professed 
to reveal the system of the universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythol¬ 
ogy w'ere variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to 
select the most convenient circumstances; and as they translated an 
arbitrary cipher, they could extract from any fable any sense which was 
adapted to their favourite system of religion and phikisophy. The lasciv¬ 
ious form of a naked \'enus was tortured into the discovery of some 
moral precept, or some physical truth; and the castration of Atys ex¬ 
plained the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation 
of the human soul from vice and error.’'* 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the sub¬ 
lime and important principles of natural religion. But as the faith 
which is not founded on revelation must remain destitute of any firni 
assurance, the disciple of Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition; and the popular and philosophic notion of tlie Deitj 
seems to have been confounded in the practice, the writings, and even iu 
the mind of Julian.”* The pious emperor acknowledged and adored the 
Eternal Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of 
an infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to the under¬ 
standing of feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rathev, in 

"Julian. Orat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic 
devotion; and trembles lest he should lietray too much of these holy mysteries, 
which the profane might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 

"See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever i.ssued 
from the Platonic school are not worth the short i>oem of Catullus on the 
same extraordinary subject. The transition of Atys from the wildest en¬ 
thusiasm to sober pathetic complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire 
a man with pity, an eunuch with despair. 

"The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Czsars. p. with 
Spanheim’s notes and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, 1 . it. p. 57, 
58; and especially from the theological oration in Solcm Regem, p. 130-158, 
addressed, in the confidence of friendship, to the praefect Sallust. 
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the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succession of depen¬ 
dent spirits, of gods, of dsemons, of heroes, and of men; and every being 
which derived its existence immediately from the First Cause received 
the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious an advantage might 
not be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator had intrusted to the 
sJciil and power of the inferior gods the office of forming the human body, 
and of arranging the beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, and 
the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of these divine ministers he dele¬ 
gated the temporal government of this lower world; but their imperfect 
administration is not exempt from discord or error. The earth and its 
inhabitants are divided among them, and the characters of Mars or 
Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and 
manners of their peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are 
confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit 
the favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven; whose 
pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser parts 
may be supjiosed (o derive some nourishment from the fumes of sacri¬ 
fice.*^ The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to animate the 
statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated to their honour. 
They might occasionally visit the earth, but the heavens were the proper 
throne and symbol of their glory. The invariable order of the sun, 
moon, and stars was hastily admitted by Julian as a proof of their 
eternal duration; and their eternity was a sufficient evidence that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent 
King. In the system of the Platonists the visible was a type of the invis¬ 
ible world. Hie celestial bodies, as they were informed by a divine spirit, 
might be considered as the objects the most worthy of religious worship. 
The Sun, whose genial influence pervades and sustains the universe, 
justly claimed the adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of 
the Logos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual 
Father.*^ 

In every age the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised only by the Fagan priests, 
for the support of an expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 

•Julian adciiils this gross conception by ascribing it to his favourite Marcus 
Antoninus (Osarcs, p. 333L The Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the 
analogy of bodies and the purity of spirits; yet the gravest philosophers in¬ 
clined to the whimsical fancy of .Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbeliev¬ 
ing age might starve the immortal gods. Sec Observations de Spanheim, p 
444 , etc. 

“ Xow. ri fwi- iToX^a Kal c.yaBotpyow rov wijto? 

Forpi*. Julian. Epist. li. [p. 4341 . In another place (apud Cyril. 1 . n. p. 69) 
he calls the sun God. and the throne of God. Julian believed the Platonician 
Trinity; and only olames the Christians for preferring a mortal to an immortal 
'^^gos. 
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be allowed to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal character. But it 
may ap^ar a subject of surprise and scandal that the philicsopliers them¬ 
selves should have contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of 
mankind,-' and that the Grecian mysteries should have been suiipo’rled 
by the magic or theurgy of the modern I’latonists. They arrogantly 
pretended to control the order of nature, to explore these -rets of futurity, 
to command the service of the inferior dscnions, to enioy iho \iew and 
conversation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her 
material bands, to rc-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite and 
Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian templed the phliosopheri 
with the hopes of an easy conquest, which, from the situation of tlieir 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most important conse¬ 
quences.-' Julian imbilied the first rudiments of the I’latonii diictnnc.s 
from the mouth of lEdesius. who had fixed at I’ergamiis his w.indering 
and persecuted school. But as the de,lining strength of th.il veiierahle 
sage was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the raiiid conn-ption ol 
his pupil, two of his most learned disciples, Ghrysaiilhes and Kuseliius, 
supplied, at his own desire, the ])lacc of their aged" master. These philos¬ 
ophers seem to have prepared and distributed their respeclix'e parts; 
and they artfully contrived, by dark hints and affected disputes, to ex¬ 
cite the impatient hopes of the aspirant till they delivertxi him into the 
hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful masler 
of the Theurgic science. By his hands Julian was seirelly initiated at 
Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His rcsidenee a! .Alliens con¬ 
firmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and superstition. He ob¬ 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the mysteries of Elcusi.s. 
which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian wor,ship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primeval sanctity; and such was the zeal of Julian 
that he afterwards invited the Elcusinian pontiff to the court of Gaul, 
for the sole purpose of consummating, by mystic rites and sacrifices, the 
great work of his sanctification. .As these ceremonies were performed in 
the depth of caverns and in the silence of the night, and as the inviolable 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the initiated, 
I shall not presume to describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions 
which were presented to the senses or the imagination of the credulous 

”The sophi.sts of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the saints of the 
desert; and the only circiimstanec in their fas-onr is, that they are of .a less 
gloomy complexion. Instead of des-ils with horns and tads, lamhlichus 
evoked the genii of love, Eros and .Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. 
Two beautiful boys issued from the water, fondly embracid him as their 
father, and retired at his command. P. z6, 27 

“The dexterous management nf these sophists, who played their credulous 
pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapius fin Maximo, p. 85 
reqq., cd. Commel.] with unsuspecting simplicity The Ahlie de la Rlctene 
understands, and neatly describes, the whole comedy. CVie de Julian, p. 

(Sl-67.) 
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aspirant,till the visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in 
a blaze of celestial light.^“ In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the 
mind of Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthu¬ 
siasm; though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud 
and hypocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the char¬ 
acters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he con¬ 
secrated his life to the service of the gods; and while the occupations 
of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole measure 
of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temperance which 
adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philosopher was con¬ 
nected with some strict and frivolous rules of religious abstinence; and 
it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied himself the use of some particular food, which 
might have been offensive to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary 
fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding for the frequent and 
familiar visits with which he was honoured by the celestial powers Not¬ 
withstanding the modest silence of Julian himself, we may learn from 
his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual inter¬ 
course with the gods and goddesses; that they descended upon earth to 
enjoy the conversation of their favourite hero; that they gently inter¬ 
rupted his slumbers by touching his hand or his hair; that they warned 
him of every impending danger, and conducted him, by their infallible 
wisdom, in every action of his life; and that he had acquired such an 
intimate knowledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the 
voice of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Herculos.^" These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary 
effects of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost degrade the emperor 
to the level of an Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of Antony or 
Pachomius were consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break 
from the dream of superstition to arm himself for battle; and after van¬ 
quishing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, 
to dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his genius 
in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated, with whom he was united by the sacred ties of 

“When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cross, the demons 
instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat iii. p. 71). Gregory supposes that 
they were frightened, but the priests declared that they were indignant. The 
reader, according to the measure of his faith, will determine this profound 
question. 

“ A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is shown by 
Dion Chrysostom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobarus. The learned author 
of the Divine Legation has exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 2&, 
edit. 1765), which he dexterously or forcibly applies to his own hypmhesis. 

“Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints: but Li¬ 
banius expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious hero. 
(Legat. ad. Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Parental c. Ixxxiii. p. 309, 310.) 
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friendship and religion.^' The pleasing rumour was cautiously circulated 
among the adherents of the ancient wordtip; and his future greatness 
became the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the 
Pagans in every province of the empire. From the zeal and virtues of 
their royal proselyte they fondly expected the cure of every evil and the 
restoration of every blessing; and instead of disapproving of the ardour 
of their pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious 
to attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and divination were 
strictly prohibited under a despotic government which condescended to 
fear them; and if the Pagans were reluctantly indulged in the exercise of 
their superstition, the rank of Julian would have excepted him from the 
general toleration. The apostate soon became the presumptive heir of 
the monarchy, and his death could alone have appeased the just appre¬ 
hensions of the Christians.-® But the young prince, who aspired to the 
glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissem¬ 
bling his religion; and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to 
join in the public worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. Libanius 
has considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a subject, not of censure, 
but of praise. “ As the statues of the gods,” says that orator, “ which 
have been defiled with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so 
the beauty of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after it had been 
purified from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments 
were changed; but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
sentiments, his conduct still continued the same. Very different from 
the ass in .iEsop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, our lion 
was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass; and, while he 
embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and 
necessity.” 

The dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten years, from his secret 
initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of the civil war; when he declared 
himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ and of Constantins. This 
state of constraint might contribute to strengthen his devotion; and as 
soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, 
at the assemblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience 

Libanius, Oral. Parent c x.^ p. 233, 234, Gallus had some reason to 
susp«t the secret apostasy of his brother; and in a letter, which may ^ 
received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to a<Uiere to the religion of their 
cistors; an argument which, as it should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. 
See Julian. Op. p. 454 [cd. Spanhcim, Lips. 1696], and Hist dc Jovien, tom, 
M* P- MI 

“ Gregory (iii. p. 50), with inhuman real, censures Constantius for sparing 
w infant apostate His French translator (p. 265) cautiously 

observes Aat such expressions must not be prises a la lettre. 

* Libanius, Orat Parental, c, ix. p. 333. 
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of a lover, to burn his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels 
of Jupiter and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity increased 
the aversion of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom of his 
mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest at¬ 
tributes of human nature—sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of the 
.Scipios to the new faith which his uncle had established in the Roman 
empire, and in which he himself had been sanctified by the sacrament 
of baptism. But, as a philosopher, it was incumbent on him to justify 
his dissent from Christianity, which was supported by the number of 
its converts, by the chain of prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and the 
weight of evidence. The elaborate work which he composed amidst 
the preparations of the Persian war contained the substance of those 
arguments which he had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments 
have been transcribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement 
Cyril of .Alexandria;"’’ and they exhibit a very singular mixture ol wit 
and learning, ef sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style 
and the rank of the author recommended his writings to the public at¬ 
tention; •’= and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by the superior merit or repu¬ 
tation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, or scan¬ 
dalised, or alarmed; and the Pagans, who sometimes presumed to engage 
in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular work of their Imperial 
missionary, an inexhaustible supply of fallacious objections. But in the 
assiduous prosecution of these theological studies the emperor of the 
Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions of a polemic divine. 
He contracted an irrevocable obligation to maintain and propagate his 
religious opinions; and whilst he secretly applauded the strength and 
dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of controversy, he was 
tempted to distrust the sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force of reason and elo¬ 
quence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the aposta,=y 

’•Fatvicius (Biblioth. Grate. 1 . v. c. viii. p. 88-90) and Lardncr (Heathen 
Teslmwnies, vol. iv. p. 44-47) have accurately compiled all that can now be 
discovered of Julian's work against the Christians. 

"About seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which 
had been feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. 
Even the work of Cyril has not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges: 
and the Abbe de la Bletene (Preface a I’Hist. de Jovien, p. 30. 32) wishes 
that some thfologicn phitosophe (a strange centaur) would undertake the 
refutation of Julian. 

"Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313), who has been suspected of 
assisting his friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in necem Julian, 
p. 257. edit. Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry. His judgment may be ar¬ 
raigned (Socrates, 1 . iii. c. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flattery to 
a dead prince. 
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of Julian, had much more to fear from his power than from his argu¬ 
ments. The Pagans, who were conscious of his fervent zeal, expected, 
perhaps with impatience, that the flames of persecution should be im¬ 
mediately kindled against the enemies of the gods; and that the ingen¬ 
ious malice of Julian would invent some cruel refinements of death and 
torture which had been unknnwm to the rude and inexperienced fury of 
his predecessors. But the hopes, as well as tlie fears, of the religious 
factions were apparently disappointed by the prudent humanity of a 
prince""' who was careful of his own fame, of the public peace, and of 
the rights of mankind. Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was 
persuaded that, if the diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opin' 
ions of the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the 
altar; but the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of 
the hand. Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperate<l by oppres¬ 
sion; and, as soon as the persecution subsides, those who have yielded 
are restored as penitents, and those who have resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of Dio¬ 
cletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain his mem¬ 
ory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the catholic church, 
which had derived strength and increase from the severity of the I’agan 
magistrates, .^clllated by these motives, and apprehensive of disturb¬ 
ing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an 
edict which was not unworthy of a statesman or a philosopher. He ex¬ 
tended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world the benefits of a free 
and equal toleration; and the only hardship which he inflicted on the 
Christians was to deprive them of the power of tormenting their fellow- 
subjects, whom they stigmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics. The Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an ex¬ 
press order, to open all their temples;"* and they were at once delivered 
from the oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sus¬ 
tained under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian 
monarch were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective 
churches; the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Euno- 
mians, and those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the 

“Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) has eloquently explained the 
tolerating principles and conduct of his Imperial friend. In a very remark¬ 
able epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian himself (Epist. lii. [p. 436]) pro¬ 
fesses his moderation, and betrays his zeal, which is acknowledged by Am- 
mianus and exposed by Gregory. (Orat. iii. p. 72.) 

** In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, 
before the death of Constantins (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. 280) ; and 
Julian declares himself a Pagan In his public manifesto to the Athenians. 
This unquestionable evidence may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, 
who seems to suppose Constantinople to be the place where he discovered his 
attachment to the gods. 
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doctrine of the council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided 
their theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious en¬ 
counters. The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the emperor 
to exclaim, “Hear me! the Franks have heard me, and the .Alemanni;” 
but he soon discovered that he was now engaged with more obstinate and 
implacable enemies; and though he exerted the powers of oratory to per¬ 
suade them to live in concord, or at least in peace, he was perfectly satis¬ 
fied, before he dismis.sed them from his presence, that he had nothing to 
dread from the union of the Christians. The impartial Ammianus has 
ascribed this affected clemency to the desire of fomenting the intestine 
divisions of the church; and the insidious design of undermining the 
foundations of Christianity was inseparably connected with the zeal 
which Julian professed to restore the ancient religion of the empire.^'’ 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the cus¬ 
tom of his predece.ssors, the character of supreme pontiff; not only as 
the most honourable title of Imperial greatness, but as a sacred and 
important office, the duties of which he was resolved to execute with 
pious diligence. As the business of the state prevented the emperor from 
joining every day in the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a 
domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; his gardens were filled with 
statues and altars of the gods; and each apartment of the palace dis¬ 
played the appearance of a magnificent temple. Everj- morning he 
saluted the parent of light with a sacrifice; the blood of another victim 
was shed at the moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon; and the 
Aloon, the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective and 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On solemn 
festivals he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess to whom 
the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to excite the reli¬ 
gion of the magistrates and people by the example of his own zeal. In¬ 
stead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the golden shields of his 
guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagerness, the meanest offices 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. Amidst the sacred but 
licentious crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, 
who were dedicated to the service of the temple, it was the business of 
the emperor to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels of 
the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with 
the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imaginary signs of future 
events. The wisest of the Pagans censured this extravagant supersti- 

“ Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomen, L v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, tranquiUitas 
..'edit , . . omnes cpiscopi qui dc propriis sedibus fucrant exterminati per in- 
dulgentiam novi principis ad ecclcsias redeunt Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, 
tom. ii. p. 143 [tom. ii. p. 191, ed, Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Donatists 
lor owing their safety to an apostate (L ii. c, 16, p. 36, 37, edit. Dupin). 
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tion, which affected to despise the restraints of prudence and decency. 
Under the reign of a prince who practised the rigid maxims of economy, 
the expense of religious worship consumed a very large portion of the 
revenue; a constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was 
transported from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods; 
an hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian or* one and the 
same day; and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return 
with conquest from the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, 
when it is compared with the splendid presents which were offered, either 
by the hand or by order of the emperor, to all the celebrated places of 
devotion in the Roman world; and with the sums allotted to repair and 
decorate the ancient temples, which had suffered the silent decay of 
time, or the recent injuries of Christian, rapine. Encouraged by the 
example, the exhortations, the liberality of their pious sovereign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies. 
“ Every part of the world,” exclaims Libanius, with devout transport, 
“ displayed the triumph of religion, and the grateful prospect of flaming 
altars, bleeding victims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn train of 
priests and prophets, without fear and without danger. The sound of 
prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest mountains; 
and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their 
joyous votaries.” 

But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise of 
restoring a religion which was destitute of theological principles, of 
moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline; which rapidly hastened to 
decay and dissolution, and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation. The jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, more especially 
after that office had been united with the Imperial dignity, comprehended 
the whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, in 
the several provinces, the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed 
the best qualified to co-operate in the execution of his great design; and 
his pastoral letters,^" if we may use that name, still represent a very 
curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He directs that in every 
city the sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction 

”The restoration of the Pagan worship is described by Julian CMisopogon, 
p. 346), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287, and Orat. Consular, ad 
Julian, p. 245, 246, edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 12), and Gregory Nazian- 
zen (Orat. iv. p. 121). These writers agree in the essential, and even minute, 
facts; but the different lights in which they view the extreme devotion of 
Julian are expressive of the gradations of self-applause, passionate admira¬ 
tion, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

"See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a long and curious fragment, 
without beginning or end (p. 288-^5). The supreme pontiff derides the 
Mosaic history and the Christian disdpline, prefers the Greek poets to the 
Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative worship 
of images. 
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of birth or fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for 
their love of the gods and of men. “ If they are guilty,” continues he, 

“ of any scandalous offence, they should be censured or degraded by the 
superior pontiff; but as long as they retain their rank, they are entitled to 
the respect of the magistrates and people. Their humility may be 
shown in the plainness of their domestic garb; their dignity, in the 
pomp of holy vestments. When they are summoned in their turn to 
officiate before the altar, they ought not, during the appointed number, 
of days, to depart from the precincts of the temple; nor should a single 
day be suffered to elapse without the prayers and the sacrifice which they 
are obliged to offer lor the prosperity of Uie state and of individuals. The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of 
mind and body; and even when they are dismissed from the temple to 
the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel in 
decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of the 
gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His conversation should 
be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends of honourable reputation; and 
if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he should appear only as 
the advocate of those who have vainly solicited either justice or mercy. 
His studies should be suited to the sanctity of his profession. Licentious 
tales, or comedies, or satires, must be banished from his library, which 
ought solely to consist of historical and philosophical writings; of his¬ 
tory, which is founded in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected 
with religion. The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics 
deseiv'e his abhorrence and contempt;'" but he should diligently study 
the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unanimously 
teach that there arc gods; that the world is governed by their provi¬ 
dence; that their goodness is the source of every temporal blessing; and 
that they have prepared lor the human soul a future state of reward 
or punishment.” The Imperial pontiff inculcates, in the most persuasive 
language, the duties of benevolence and hospitality; exhorts his inferior 
clergy to recommend the universal practice of those virtues; promises to 
assist their indigence from the public treasury; and declares his resolu¬ 
tion of establishing hospitals in every city, where the poor should be re¬ 
ceived without any invidious distinction of country or of religion. 
Julian beheld with envy the wise and humane regulations of the church; 
and he very frankly confessed his intention to deprive the Christians of 
the applause, as well as advantage, which they had acquired by the ex¬ 
clusive practice of charity and beneficence.” The same spirit of imita- 

“The exultation of Julian (p. 301) tliat these impious sects, and even their 
■writings, arc extinguished, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal 
character; but it is unworthy of a philosopher to wish that any opinions and 
arguments the most repugnant to his own should be concealed from the knowl¬ 
edge of mankind. 

“Yet he insinuates that the Christians, under the pretence of charity, in¬ 
veigled children from their relijpon and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, 
and devoted those victims to a life of poverty or .servitude in a remote country 
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tion might dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions, the use and importance of which were approved by the success of 
his enemies. But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been 
realised, the forced and imperfect copy would haw been less bencHcial 
to Paganism than honourable to Christianity.'*" The Gentiles, who 
peaceably followed the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised 
than pleased with the introduction of foreign manners; and, in the short 
period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the want 
of fervour of his own party."** 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he admired and rewarded 
the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who had preferred the favour 
of the gods to that of the emj)cror."*- If they cultivated the literature 
as Avell as the religion of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses in the number of his 
tutelar deities. In the religion which he had adopted, piety and learning 
were almost synonymous and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and 
of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant 
places of the bishops who had seduced the credulity of Constantins. His 
successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more sacred than 
those of consanguinity; he chose his favourites among the sages who 
were deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and divination, and 
every impostor who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was as¬ 
sured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence.** Among the 

(p. 305). Had the charge been proved, it was his duty not to complain but 
to puni.Kh. 

[On tins point of Julian’s charge, that the Christians inveigled children from 
their religion and parents to condemn them to a life of |)overly in a foreign 
land, I’rof. Bury says, “ It is very questionable whether Julian meant to in¬ 
sinuate this charge. He compares the conduct of the Galileans m looking 
after the poor for the sake of proselytising to that of kidnappers, who in¬ 
veigle children by giving them a cake, hut the simile docs not seem to be 
applied literally to the Christians.”—-O. S.] 

‘"Gregory Nazianzcn is facetioms, ingenious, and argumentative (Orat. iii. 
p. loi, 102, etc.). He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and amuses 
himself with inquiring what lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted 
from the Grecian fables. 

“ He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian 
bishops and presbyters {Epist. Ixii.). Opur ovy toXX^ piy 6 kiywpiay ovffay ijpXy 
wpos TOL'j Scot's; and again, i)fias H ovtw padvfias, etc. Epist. Ixiii. 

"He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had been 
twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the 
Phrygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian. Epist xxi. fp. 3S9]). He applauds 
the firmness of Sopater of Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by 
Constantius and Callus to apostatise (Epist xxvii. p. 401). 

**‘0 3 ^ yofii^uv dStXipa \ 6 yovs rt ifai $euy Upi. Orat. Parent, c. 77, p. 302. 
The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian. Libanius, and the rc.st 
of their party. 

"The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of 
divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 
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philosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank in the friend¬ 
ship of his royal disciple, who communicated, with unreserved confi¬ 
dence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious designs, during the 
anxious suspense of the civil war.*® As soon as Julian had taken posses¬ 
sion of the palace of Constantinople, he despatched an honourable and 
pressing invitation to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and studies. The prudent and 
superstitious Chrysanthius refused to undertake a journey which showed 
itself, according to the rules of divination, with the most threatening 
and malignant aspect; but his companion, whose fanaticism was of a 
bolder cast, persisted in his interrogations till he had extorted from the 
gods a seeming consent to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The 
journey of Maximus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of 
philosophic vanity, and the magistrates vied wdth each other in the 
honourable reception which they prepared for the friend of their sover¬ 
eign. Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate when he 
was informe(i of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived from 
the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,*® who soon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced the councils, of Julian, was insensibly cor¬ 
rupted by the temptations of a court. His dress became more splendid, 
his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, under a succeeding reign, 
to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by which the disciple of Plato had 
accumulated, in the short duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth. Of the other philosophers and sophists who w'ere 
invited to the Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or by the suc¬ 
cess of Maximus, few were able to preserve their innocence or their 
reputation.*' The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses were insuf¬ 
ficient to satiate their rapacious avarice, and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of their abject poverty and 
disinterested profe^ions. The penetration of Julian could not always 
be deceived, but he was unwilling to despise the characters of those men 
whose talents deserved his esteem; he desired to escape the double re- 

“ Julian, Epist. xxxviii. Three other cpi.stlcs (xv. xvj. xxxix.), in the 
same style oi friendship and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher 
Maximus, 

**Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chn'santhio, p. 147, 148 [p. 
94 sqq. and 191 sqq., ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these anecdotes, which 
he conceives to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly con¬ 
fesses the frailty of Maximus. His reception at Constantinople is described 
by Libanius (Oral. Parent, c. 76, p. 301) and Ammianus (xxii. 7). 

‘’Chrysanthius. who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high-priest of 
the province. His cautious and temperate use of power secured him after the 
revolution : and he lived in peace; while Maximus, Priscus, etc., were persecuted 
by the Christian ministers. Sec the adventures of those fanatic sophists, 
collected by Bruckcr, tom. li. p. ^1-293. 
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proacb of imprudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of 
degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of reIN 
gion.'*® 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the Pagans 
who had firmly adhered to the worship of their ancestors, and the Chris¬ 
tians who prudently embraced the religion of their sovereign. The ac¬ 
quisition of new proselytes gratified the ruling passions of his soul, 
superstition and vanity; and he was heard to declare, with the enthu¬ 
siasm of a missionary, that if he could render each individual richer than 
Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not esteem him¬ 
self the benefactor of mankind unless, at the same lime, he could reclaim 
his subjects from their impious revolt against the immortal gods.^’" A 
prince, who had studied human nature, and who possessed the treasures 
of the Roman empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
rewards to every order of Christians; and the merit of a seasonable 
Conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even 
to expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili¬ 
gence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, without whose hearty concur¬ 
rence every measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful, and the natural 
temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was important. The 
legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, 
of their victorious leader; and even before the death of Constantius, he 
had the satisfaction of announcing to his friends that they assisted, with 
fervent devotion and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices, which were 
repeatedly offered in his camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen.^- The 
armies of the East, which had been trained under the standard of the 

‘*See Libaniiis (Oral. Parent, c. loo, loi, p. 324, 325, 326) and Eunapius 
(Vit. Sophist, in ProaL-resio, p. 126 ip. 160, ed. Comm.]). Some students, 
whose expectations perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retired in disgust 
(Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. 120). It is strange that we should not be able to 
contradict the title of one of Tillcmont’s chapters (Hist, des Empercurs, tom. 
iv. p. 960), La Cour de Julien cst picine de philosophes et de gen.s perdus.” 

“Under the reign of Louis XIV'. his subjects of every rank aspired to the 
glorious title of Convcrhsscur, expressive of their zeal and success in making 
proselytes. The word and the idea are growing obsolete in France; may they 
never be introduced into England! 

See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably those of 
Julian himself (Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 285). 

“When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify the 
Christian firmness of his brother (ilaesarius, physician to the Imperial court, 
he owns that Casarius disputed with a formidable adversary, h bicXott, 
xal f 4 iyay «V Kcyuiy In his invectives he scarcely allows any share of 

wit or courage to the apostate. 

“Julian. Epist. xxxviii. [p. 415}. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies 
pxne singulos milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incultius, potusque 
aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeuntium per plateas, ex publicis xdi- 
bus ... ad sua diversorla portarentur. The devout prince and the indignant 
historian describe the same scene; and in in}rncum or Antioch similar causes 
must have produced similar effects. 
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persuasion. On the days of solemn and public festivals the emperor 
received the homage, and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state was encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the repub¬ 
lic; the holy name of Christ was erased from the Labaruni'; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received from 
the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank and 
services, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the flame which 
burnt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors might resist, and others 
might repent; but the far greater number, allured by the prospect of 
gold and awed by the pre.sence of the emperor, contracted the criminal 
engagement, and their future perseverance in the worship of the gods 
was enforced by every consideration of duty and of interest. By the 
frequent repetition of these arts, and at the expense of sums which 
would have purchased the service of h-alf the nations of Scythia, Julian 
gradually acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, 
and for himself the firm and effectual support of the Roman legions.'^ ' 
It is indeed more than probable that the restoration and encouragement 
of Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from 
motives of temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the 
former reign, and who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of 
conscience, to the faith which was professed by the successors of Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and prop¬ 
agate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the extraordinary design 
of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem, In a public epistle to the nation 
or community of the Jews dispersed through the provinces, he pities 
their misfortunes, condemns their oppressors, praises their constancy, 
declares himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope that, 
after his return from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his 
grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind 
superstition and abject slavery of those unfortunate exiles must excite 
the contempt of a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friend¬ 
ship of Julian by their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The 
barren synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious 
church; the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but their 

“Gregory (Orat. iti. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxi. 
Ixxxii. p. 307, 308), vepi ravTTiy Tjjy ffTOvSi/yf ovk dpyoVpai Tr\ovroy dyijXufffiai 
fUyay. Tlie sophist owns and justifies the expense of these military conversions. 

** Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. Aldus 
(Venct. 1499) has branded it with an « yy^ios: but this stigma is justly re¬ 
moved by the subsequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. The epistle is 
mentioned by Sozomen (I. v. c. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p. iii), and by Julian himself (Fragment p. 295). 
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gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate,” and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the Pagan magis¬ 
trates. Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the subjects 
of their revolted children, nor was it long before they experienced the 
bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities which had been 
granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually repealed by the Chris¬ 
tian princes; and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Palestine,®® 
seemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppression which were invented 
by the bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constantins. The Jewish 
patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, 
held his residence at Tiberias;’’ and the neighbouring cities of Palestine 
were filled with the remains of a people who fondly adhered to the 
promised land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced, and 
they viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which were profaned in 
their eyes by the triumph of the cross and the devotion of the ('hristians.®” 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jerusalem ” 
enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra within an oval figure of 
about three English miles.”" Towards the south, the upper town and 

“The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the founda¬ 
tion. The judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham {Canon. Chron. p. lOi, 
162, edit. fol. London, 1672) and Kasnage (Hist, dcs Juifs, torn. viii. p. 120). 
Constantine made a law to jirotcct Chri.slian converts from Judaism. Cod. 
Thcod. 1 . xvi. tit. viii. leg. I. Godefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 

“Et intcrea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judxorum seditio, qm 
Patneium nefane m regni sjieciem sustulcriint, oppressa. Aurelius Victor, 
in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tillemonl. Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 
4to. 

”The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by Kcland, 
Palestin. tom. 11. p. 1036-1042. 

“Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and 
his successors (tom. viu. c. iv. p. 111-153). 

“■Reland (Palestin. 1 . i. p. 301), 390, 1 . lii. p. 838) describes, with learning 
and perspicuity, Jerusalem and the face of the adjacent country. 

* I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d’AnviUe (sur I'Ancieime 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. 1 . ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 2550 foiscs. A jilan taken 
on the spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is 
defined by natural landmarks, which cannot be mistaken or removed. 

[With regard to this statement by Giblion about the circumference of the 
ancient and modem cities of Jerusalem, Mr. Williams (Holy City, vol. i. p. 
149), and Dr. Robinson (Bible Research in Palestine (vol. i. j). 467; agree 
that the account of Josephus (Bell. Jud. v. c. 4, sec. 8) of the circumference 
of the ancient city of Jerusalem, as 33 stadia or yA geographical miles, is 
correct. After its destruction by Titus, Jerusalem seems to ha\e lain in ruins 
until the time of Hadrian, who rebuilt it under the name of ■^Ija Capitolina, 
The circumference of his walls was smaller, as part of Mount Zion was ex¬ 
cluded. The walls of Hadrian (says Robinson) embraced about the same 
circumference as the modern city, or about geographical miles. Thi.s must 
have been its size when Julian attempted to rebuild the temple. Gibbon follows 
the plan of d’Anville, which is most inaccurate. Prof. Bury says in his note 
in he.: “ Josephus gives 33 stadia. Sir C. Wilson calculates not more than 
25. The dimensions of the modern town are about looo yards from cast to 
wes^ and the same from north to south. A map showing Bie various theories 
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the fortress of David were erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion; 
on the north side, the buildings of the lower town covered the spacious 
summit of Mount Acra; and a part of the hill, distinguished by the 
name of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, was crowned with 
the stately temple of the Jewish nation. After the final destruction of 
the temple by the arms of Titus and Hadrian a ploughshare was drawn 
over the consecrated ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction Sion 
was deserted, and the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the 
public and private edifices of the AEIian colony, which spread them¬ 
selves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted 
with monuments of idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ.'*^ Almost three hundred years after 

as to the line of the old walls is given in the hook of Mr. T. H. Lewis, The 
holy Places of Jerusalem, 1888.” With regard to this matter the ojiinion of 
Principal George Adam Siniih, D.D., LL.I-)., whose voiume, is.ucd in igoB 
on "Jerusalem.” has l)ecn regarded as the greatest contiihulion to the subject 
yet issued, will be considered as of prime value. He says in a letter to the 
editor with reference to the matter* "I have given all that is known on the 
circumference, si/x, etc, of ancient Jerusalem on pp. 438 IT. of vol. li. Twenty- 
seven stadia IS the estimate ol Xenophon, the topographer in the first century, 
ii.c., that is before Agrippa’s or the third. A wall was built which formed the 
northern limit of the city during the siege by Titus. If Xenoiihon be right, 
then he included the suburb to the north which Agrippa’s wall finally enclosed. 
The difficulty about Agrippa’s wall is that there arc rival themes both well 
supported as to its course. If, as I think most probable, it followed the line 
of the present north wall of the city, tlicn 27 stadia are an approximately cor¬ 
rect estimate for Jerusalem in Roman times, which I suppose is what Gibbon 
is describing—I am far from books here, liut Josephus estimates the circum¬ 
ference after the third wall was built at 33 stadia (ll'ars of the Jews, v. iv. 2). 
This can be correct only if the third wall followed a line a good deal to the 
north of the present north wall. The other ancient estimates of 40 to 50 
stadia arc impossible. Even Josephus’s 33 stadia would be difficult to make up 
unless we carried the third wall to a distance on the north which is hardly 
possible for it to have reached. On the whole, I think Gibbon’s ‘note’ may 
stand, the 27 stadia, to my mind, are, on all the data we have at present, more 
probable than the 33 of Josephus. 

“The modern city of Jerusalem, i.e., the walled city (not counting the 
suburbs which have sprung up in the last twenty years), has stood at the same 
size since Suleiman the Magnificent built the walls, ctrea 1540. I am not sure 
of the exact length of the circumference, but it is about 12,500 feet. If we 
take the stadium at 582 feet, that is pretty near 21 stadia. But such measure¬ 
ments depend on how they are taken; (i) exactly along the course of the wall, 
following every bend; (2) roughly, on the general direction of the walls; or 
(3) along the beds of the valleys at the foot of the hills in which the walls 
stand. In the last case the estimate would, of course, be considerably greater 
than in either of the two former.” 

Principal Smith goes into the matter in detail in his admirable volumes, 
but there are one or two points in the above extract from his letter which arc 
not in the volume, and which go to throw further light upon this interesting, 
but decidedly vexed, question.— 0 . S.] 

“See two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 102, tom. vi. p. 315), and the 
ample details of Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. i. p. 569, tom. ii. p. 
289, 294, 4to. edition). 

[On the site of the ** Holy Sepulchre,** and for a summary of the controversy 
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those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was demolished 
by the order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth and stones 
revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A magnificent 
church was erected on that mystic ground by the first Christian emperor, 
and the effects of his pious munificence were extended to every spot which 
had been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God."' 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments of 
their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims 
from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean and the most distant countries of 
the East:"" and their piety was authorised by the example of the em¬ 
press Helena, who appears to have united the credulity of age with the 
warm feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and hero^, who have visited 
the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the 
inspiration of the genius of the place;"^ and the Christian who knelt be¬ 
fore the holy sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and bis fervent devotion 
to the more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, per¬ 
haps the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied 
these beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the 
scene of each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which 
had been used in the passion of Christ: the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head; the pillar at which he was scourged; and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug out 
of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions."'^ Such miracles 

thcreanent, read Robinson’s Travels in Palestine, and Principal G. A. Smith’s 
Jerusalem— 0 . S.j 

"'Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iii. c. 25-47, 5 i- 53 - The emperor likewise 
built churches at Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mamhre. 
The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously 
delineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 

®The Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the year 333, 
for the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 126) mentions the 
Britons and the Indians. The causes of this sui>erstitious fasiiion are dis¬ 
cussed in the learned and judicious preface of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 537 * 545 )- 

**Cicero (de Finibus. v. i) has beautifully expressed the common sense of 
mankind. 

“Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 326, No. 42-50) and Tillemont (Mem. Ec- 
cles. tom. vit. p. 8-16) are the historians and champions of the miraculous 
invention of the cross, under the reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses 
are Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of 
Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies 
those who think perplexes those who believe. See Jortin's sensible remarks, 
vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

(The legend of the discovery of the cross by the pious Judas for the empress 
Helena is of very ancient date, and reaches us from three sources, ^tin, Greek, 
and Synac. The balance of evidence seems to indicate that the original legend 
regarding the discovery of the cross comes from a Syriac source, Mr. Rende! 
Harris having copied the oldest Greek version extant (of the eighth century) 
from a Sinai MS.— 0 , S.] 
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seemed necessary to account for its extraordinary preservation and sea¬ 
sonable discovery were gradually propagated without opposition. The 
custody of the true crossf which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed 
to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem; and he alone 
might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims by the gift of small 
pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and carried away in tri¬ 
umph to their respective countries. But as this gainful branch of com¬ 
merce must soon have been annihilated, it was found convenient to sup¬ 
pose that the marvellous wood possessed a secret power of vegetation, 
and that its substance, though continually diminished, still remained 
entire and unimpaired.®® It might perhaps have been expected that the 
influence of the place and the belief of a perpetual miracle should have 
produced some salutary effects on the morals, as well as on the faith, 
of the people. Yet the most respectable of the ecclesiastical writers 
have been obliged to confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem were 
filled with the incessant tumult of business and pleasure,**’* but that every 
species of vice—adulterj", theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder—was fa¬ 
miliar to the inhabitants of the holy city.®'* The wealth and pre-eminence 
of the church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian as well as 
orthodox candidates; and the virtues of Cyril, who since his death has 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.®” 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem.**’ As the Christians were 
firmly per.-^uaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction had been 
pronounced against the whole fabric of the ^losaic law, the Imperial 
sophist would have converted the success of his undertaking into a 
specious argument against the faith of prophecy and the truth of revela- 

”This muUiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi.; see Dupin. 
Bibiiot. Ecticb. tom. uL p. 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical 
flourish of Ciyril into a real fact. The same supernatural privile^v must have 
been communicated to the V^irgm’s milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. ji. 778, LuRd. 
Batav. 170X in Colloq. de Peregrinat. Riligionis ergo), .saints’ heads, etc., 
and other relics, which arc repeated in so many difTercnt churches. 

**Jeroin (tom. i. p. JO3), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethle¬ 
hem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experience. 

“Gregor. Ny.sscn. apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, which con¬ 
demns either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, is painful to the 
catholic di^ incs, wdiile it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

“ He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, and was 
re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards changed with 
the times, and prudently conformed to the Nicene faith. Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. viii.), who treats his memory with tenderness and respect, has 
thrown his virtues into the text, and his faults into the notes, in decent ob¬ 
scurity, at the end of the volume. 

” Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagarc. Ammian. 
xxiii. 1. The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Gentiles. 
Thty had many temples in each city (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Rome 
four hundred and twenty-four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewish 
nation was centred in one spot 
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tion.” He was displeased with the spiritual worship of the synagogue; 
but he approved the institutions of Moses, who had not disdained to 
adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt.’- The local and 
national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by a polytheist who 
desired only to multiply the number of the gods;” and such was the 
appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his emulation miglit be ex¬ 
cited by the piety of Solomon, who had offered at the feast of the dedica¬ 
tion twenty-two thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep.” These considerations might influence his designs: Init the pros¬ 
pect of an immediate and important advantage would not suffer the im¬ 
patient monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Per¬ 
sian war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi¬ 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist the ambition of their Christian rivals; and to invite a 
numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always pre¬ 
pared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of the 
Pagan government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the first place was as¬ 
signed, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned .Alypius.” The 
humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly forti¬ 
tude; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil administration of 
Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the harmony and soft¬ 
ness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julian commu¬ 
nicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and his most serious 
counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, in its pristine 
beauty, the temple of Jerusalem; and the diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the strenuous support of the governor of Palestine. At 

” The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter, the learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the authority of a theo¬ 
logian, prescribes the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being. The 
discourse entitled Julian (2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked with 
all the peculiarities which are imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

”I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Sj^ncer, Le Clerc, War- 
burton, etc., who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the falsehood of 
some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, etc. 

"Julian (Fragment, p. 295) respectfully styles him 
tions him elsewhere (Epist Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. He doubly 
condemns the Christians, for believing and for renouncing the religion of the 
Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not the only, God. Apud Cyril. 1 . ix. p. 
30s, 306. . . T ^ 

"i Kings viH. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1 . viii. 
c- 4 [§ 5 l. P' 43 L Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many heca¬ 
tombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian Rabbi, removes them 
by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of 
the numbers. 

"Julian, Epist. xxix. xxx. [p. 402, rqq.] La Blrterie has neglected to tranf 
late the second of these epistles. 
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the caH of their great deliverer, the Jews from all the provinces of the 
empire assembled on the holy mountmn of their fathers; and their 
insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the temple has in every age been 
the ruling passion of the children of Israel. In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the women their delicacy; spades and 
pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub¬ 
bish was transported in mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was 
opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour; and the commands of a great monarch were executed by the 
enthusiasm of a whole people.*" 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were 
unsuccessful: and the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now cov¬ 
ered by a Mahometan mosque,'* still continued to exhibit the same edi¬ 
fying spectacle of ruin and desolation. Perhaps the absence and death 
of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain 
the interruption of an arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last six months of the life of Julian."^ But the Christians entertained a 
natural and pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour 
of religion would be vinrlicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, 
a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, by 
contemporary and respectable evidence.'" This public event is described 
by Ambrose,'*" bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion of the Jews; by the elo¬ 
quent t'hrysostom,*" who might appeal to the memory of the elder part 

’* See the ::eal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. 
p III) and Thoodoret ( 1 . in. c. 20). 

’’Built by Omar, the second klialif, who died a.d. 644. This great mosque 
covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes 
almost a square of 760 toisrs, or one Roman mile, in circumference. See 
d’Anvdle, Jerusalem, p. 45. 

’* Ammianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he proceeds to men¬ 
tion the thouifhts of Julian. Templum . . . mstaurare sumptibus cogitabat im- 
modicis. Warburtnn has a secret wish to anticipate the design; but he must 
have understood, from former examples, that the execution of such a work 
would have demanded many years. 

”The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phiiostorgius, 
etc., add contradictions rather than authority. Compare the objections of Bas- 
nage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 157-168) with W'arburton’s answers (Julian, 
p. 174-258). The bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses 
which appeared on the garments of the spectators by a similar instance and 
the natural effects of lightning 

** Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He composed this 
fanatic epistle (a.d. 388) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by the 
civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

“Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580, advers. Judseos et Gentes [c. 16], tom. ii p. 
574, de Sto. Babyla fc. 22], edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the common 
and natural supposition; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the composi¬ 
tion of these sermons in the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced 
from the pulpit. 
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of his congregation at Antioch; and by Gregory Nazianzen,*- who pub¬ 
lished his account of the miracle before the expiration of the same year. 
The last of these writers has boldly declared that this preternatural event 
was not disputed by the infidels; and his assertion, strange as it may 
seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of Amraianus Mar- 
cellinus."“ The philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues without adopt¬ 
ing the prejudices of his master, has recorded, in his judicious and can¬ 
did history of his own times, the extraordinary obstacles which inter¬ 
rupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. “ Whilst .'Mypius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, urged with vigour and diligence 
the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, breaking out near the 
foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, 
from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; 
and, the victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and 
resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
was abandoned.” Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this impor¬ 
tant crisis any singular accident of nature would assume the appearance, 
and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance 
would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious art of the clergy 
of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the tihrislian world; and, at 
the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of theological 
disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and splendid miracle."* 

“Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. Ti ovv vepi^StjToy iriffi Bavfia koI 

ovSi Tolj dOcois aljTOis diriffrovfieyQy, Xiit/y ipxdnai. 

“Ammian. xxia. I. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretquc 
provincize rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assul- 
tibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus maccessum; hoc- 
que modo elemento destmatius repellente, cessavit inceptum, Warburton la¬ 
bours (p. 60-Q0) to extort a confession of the miracle from the mouths of 
Julian and Libanius, and to employ the evidence of a rabbi who lived in the 
fifteenth century. Such witnesses can only be received by a very favourable 
judge. 

“Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presume.s to doubt the 
truth of this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 
47-71). The silence of jerom would lead to a suspicion that the same story 
which was celebrated at a distance might be despised on the spot. 

[Michaelis would offer an explanation of the miracle of the balls of fire 
which drove the workmen from the site of the temple. It is based on a pas¬ 
sage in Tacitus. That historian, speaking of Jerusalem, says, “The temple 
itself was a kind of citadel which had its own wails superior in their work¬ 
manship and construction to those of the city. The porticoes themselves whi<± 
surrounded the temple were an excellent fortification. There was a fountain 
of constantly running water, subterranean excavations under the mountain, 
reservoirs and cisterns to collect the rain water.” (Tacit. Hist. v. 12.) These 
excavations and reservoirs must have been very extensive. The latter fur¬ 
nished water during the whole siege to 1,100,000 people. As .to the excava¬ 
tions, they were very considerable, and served after and even before the return 
of the Jews from Babylon not only as magazines for oil, corn, and wine, but 
lor the treasures laid up in the temple. When Jerusalem was on the point 
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The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with the 
ruin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to maintain the free¬ 
dom of religious worship, without distinguishing whether this universal 
toleration proceeded from his justice or his clemency. He affected to 
pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken in the most important 
object of their lives; but his pity was degraded by contempt, his con¬ 
tempt was embittered by hatred; and the sentiments of Julian were ex¬ 
pressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound 
whenever it issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was sensible 
that the Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he counte¬ 
nanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use of the le^ honourable appellation 
of Galil^:<\ns.'’^‘ He declared that, by the folly of the Galilasans, whom 
he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction; and he 
insinuates in a public edict that a frantic patient might sometimes be 
cured by salutary violence.®" An ungenerous distinction was admitted 
into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, according to the difference 
of their religious sentiments, one part of his subjects deserved his favour 
and friendship, while the other was entitled only to the common benefits 
that his justice could not refuse to an obedient people.®' According to a 

of being taken by Titus, the rebel chiefs, placing their last hopes in these vast 
subterranean caverns, formed a design of concealing themselves there and re¬ 
maining (luring the conflagration of the city and until the Romans had re¬ 
turned. Many of them had not tune to execute the design, but one of them, 
Simon the son of Gioras, having provided himself with food, descended into 
this retreat with some companions, and remained there until Titus had set out 
for Rome. Under the pressure of famine he issued forth on a sudden in the 
very place where tlie temple had stood, and appeared in the midst of the Roman 
guard. He was seized and sent to Rome, the hiding-place was searched, and 
many other fugitives in hiding were discovered. Now these passages were un¬ 
questionably a iiart of the first temple, and were built by Solomon’s builders. 
In the centuries which elapsed between Solomon’s reign and the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, gases would accumulate hi the passages, and when the workmen of 
Julian’s epoch approached the place lo dig the foundations of the new temple, 
they would probably use torches to explore the passages, when the gases ignit¬ 
ing would produce the explosions referred to. 

But Dr. Hermann Adler, the Chief Rabbi, in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for 1893 (p. 615 ff.) has proved that the whole story was a fiction of Gregory 
Nazianzen, from whose “Invective against Julian’’ it passed in Ambrose and 
other fathers, and that Julian’s work was never commenced. See Dr. Adler’s 
article.— 0 . S.] 

“Greg. Haz. Oral. iii. p. 8t. And this law w'as confirmed by the invariable 
practice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly observed (p. 35) that the 
Platonists believed in the mysterious virtue of words; and Julian’s dislike for 
thf name of Christ might proceed from superstition as well as from contempt 
Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the M-t^piaVaXiXaiwv (Epist. vii.) 
and so far loses sight of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist xliL 
[p. 424]) ixorrai lao0ai. 

0^ ‘vdp ftot $ifut ieri ko^{e^> ^ iXtaipeiv 

AMpat, of xe 6e<^eiy adayiroiffiv. 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of 
a bigot (Epist. xlix. [p. 432]), are taken from the speech of £olu5, when he 
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principle pregnant with mischief and oppresaon, the emperor transferred 
to the pontiffs of his own religion the management of the liberal allow- 
ances from the public revenue which had been granted to the church by 
the piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud system of clerical 
honours and immunities, which had been constructed with so much art 
and labour, was levelled to the ground; the hopes of testamentary dona¬ 
tions were intercepted by the rigour of the laws; and the priests of the 
Christian sect were confounded wifh the last and most ignominious clasi 
of the people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary to check 
the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon afterwards imi¬ 
tated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar distinction? 
which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on the sacerdotal 
order, must be confined to those priests Avho profess the religion of the 
state. But the will of the legislator was not exempt from prejudice and 
passion; and it was the object of the insidious policy of Julian to deprive 
the Christians of all the temporal honours and advantages which rendered 
them respectable in the eyes of the world.*” 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which pro¬ 
hibited the Christians from teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric.**' 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify this partial and oppressive 
measure might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves and 
the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a 
word which might be indifferently applied to the langtiage and the re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes that the men who 
exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of science; and he vainly contends that, if they refuse to adore 
the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought to content themselves 
with expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches of the Galilsans.**® 
In all the cities of the Roman world the education of the youth was in 
trusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric, who were elected by the 
magistrates, maintained at the public expense, and distinguished by 
many lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict of Julian appears 
to have included the physicians, and professors of all the liberal arts; 
and the emperor, who reserved to himself the approbation of the candi¬ 
dates, was authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious 

refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds (Ody.ss. x. 7 .D- Libanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. lix. p. 286) attempts to justify this partial behaviour by an 
apology, in which persecution peeps through the mask of candour. 

“These laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight hints 
of Julian himself (Epist. lii. fp. 433 , in the vague declamations of 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 87), and in the positive assertions of Sozomen ( 1 . 
V. c. 5). 

“Inclemens . . . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian. xxii. 10, xxv. 5 

“The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of Julian (xlii- 
[p. 422]), may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. iii 
p. 96). Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1291-1294) has collected tlie seem¬ 
ing differences of ancients and moderns. They may be easily reconciled. The 
Christians were directly forbid to teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn; 
since they would not frequent the schools of the Pagans. 
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constancy of the most learned of the Christians." As soon as the resig¬ 
nation of the more obstinate “• teachers had established the unrivalled 
dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising generation to 
sesort with freedom to the public schools, in a just confidence that their 
tender minds would receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If the greatest part of the Christian youth should be deterred by their 
own scruples, or by those of their parents, from accepting this dangerous 
mode of instruction, they must, at the same time, relinquish the benefits 
of a liberal education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of 
a few years, the church would relapse into its primaival simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning 
and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a generation of blind 
and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth of their own 
principles, or of exposing the various follies of Polytheism."’ 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power; but 
the injustice of excluding them from all offices of trust and profit seems 
to have been the result of his general policy, rather than the immediate 
consequence of any positive law."‘ Superior merit might deserve and 
obtain some extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Chris¬ 
tian officers were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of future candidates were ex¬ 
tinguished by the declared partiality of a prince who maliciously re¬ 
minded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, either 
of justice or of war, and who studiously guarded the camp and the tri¬ 
bunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of government were 
intrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent zeal for the religion of 
their ancestors; and as the choice of the emperor was often directed by 
the rules of divination, the favourites whom he preferred as the most 
agreeable to the gods did not always obtain the approbation of man¬ 
kind."" Under the administration of their enemies, the Christians had 

” Codex Theodos. 1 . xiii. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribus, leg. 5 (pub¬ 
lished the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of July, a.d. 363) 
with Godefroy’s Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

“Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution: Sicut a majoribus nostris 
compertum habemus, omnes ubique propeinodum . . . officium quam fidem 
deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. Proairesius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept 
the partial favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185, edit. Scaliger 
[tom. viii. p. 805, ed. Vallars.]. Eunapius in Proseresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. 
Comm.]. 

"They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their own 
schools. Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Christian imitations 
of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander: 
and Soaomen is satisfied that they equalled, or excelled, the originals. 

"It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist. vii.) 
fUpTot Toil Seow^etr soi rdrv ipiffu Sctv. Soaomen ( 1 . v. c. 18) and Socrates 
1 . iiL c. 13) must be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Oral. iii. p. 95), not 
less prone to exaggeration, but more restrained by the actual knowledge of 
his contemporary readers. 

“ tiSw sal SiWvi sa! itii SiWvi. Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 88, p. 314. 
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much to sufier, and more to apprehend. The temper of Julian was 
averse to cruelty; and the care of his reputation, which was exposed to 
the eyes of the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch from violat¬ 
ing the laws of justice and toleration which he himself had so recently 
established. But the provincial ministers of his authority were placed in 
a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they con¬ 
sulted the wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign; and 
ventured to exercise a secret and vexadous tyranny against the sectaries 
on whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of the 
injustice that was exercised in his name, expre<sed his real sense of the 
conduct of his officers by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards."” 

The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make full and ample 
satisfaction for the temples which they had destroyed under the preced¬ 
ing reign. The zeal of the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority; and the bishops, who were secure of 
impunity, had often marched at the head of their congregations to attack 
and demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, 
were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these lands, and on the 
ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently erected their 
own religious edifices: and as it was necessary to remove the church 
before the temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of the emperor 
were applauded by one party, while the other deplored and execrated his 
sacrilegious violence."' After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those stately structures which had been levelled with the dust, and of 
the precious ornaments which had been converted to Christian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt. The authors of 
the injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to discharge this 
accumulated demand: and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would 
have been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and complaints by 
an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the whole empire, and 
particularly the East, was thrown into confusion by the rash edicts of 
Julian; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused 
the rigorous privilege of the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place 
of his inadequate property, the person of the insolvent debtor. Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa,®" had laboured in the 

" Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74 91, 92. Socrates, 1 . ill. c. 14 Theodoret, 1 . 
iii. c. 6 . Some drawback may however be allowed for the violence of their 
zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. _ 

"'If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 00, 
p. 286) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat, iii. p. 86, 87), 
we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves that the two orators are really 
describing the same events. _ , 

** Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles between Emesa 
{Hems'} and Epiphania {Hamath), was founded, or at least named, by Seleucus 
Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the year of Rome 685, according to the 
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conversion of his people with arms more effectual than those of persua¬ 
sion.®* The magistrates required the full value of a temple which had 
been destroyed by his intolerant zeal; but as they were satisfied of his 
poverty, they desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of 
the slightest compensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they 
inhumanly scourged him, they tore his beard; and his naked body, 
anointed with honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, 
and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.’*’" 
From this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and to 
insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length rescued 
from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his divine 
triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious confessor; the 
catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance;^‘’^ and the Pagans, who 
might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred from the repeti¬ 
tion of such unavailing cruelty.’^" Julian spared his life: but if the 
bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian,posterity will con¬ 
demn the ingratitude, instead of praising the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings of 
Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of devotion 
in the Pagan world.*"' A magnificent temple rose in honour of the god 

medals of the city. In the decline of the Scleucidcs, Emesa and Arctliusa 
were usurjied by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of 
Home, were not extinguished in the reign of Ves|)asian. See d’.Anville's Maps 
and Geographic Ancienne. tom. ii. p. 134; WesscHng, Itincraria, p. 188; and 
Noris. Ept)ch. S}’ro-Macedon, p. 80, 481, 482. 

Sor.omen, 1 . v. c. lo. It is surprising that Gregory and Theodore! should 
suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the re¬ 
ligious merit of the confessor. 

The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically 
painted (Oral. iii. p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and re¬ 
luctant evidence of Libanius. Mapifos eKtivoi Kptfiafifvoi, fia(TTiyovfi€voi, xoi 
rod irwyui'Oj rtWofiivov, vdyra ii’tyKwy ivdp€ias, yvy h66t6s eem ratt ripais, 

(civ ipav$ irov, irepipd^r^TOf wBvt. Epist. 730, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 
17.38. 

nfptMdx»?ro$, certatim eum sibi (Chnstiani) vindicant. It is thus that 
La Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word whose true 
signification had been mistaken by former interpreters, and even by Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne. tom. iii. p. 371). Vet Tillemont is 
strangely puzzled to understand (Mem Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1309) hozv Gregory 
and Theodoret could mistake a Semi-.^rian bishop for a saint. 

See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 90. 91). 
Libanius intercedes for a similar offender, lest they should find many Marks; 
yet he allows that, if Orion had secreted the consecrated wealth, he deserved 
to suffer the punishment of Marsyas—to be flayed alive (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). 

**Gregory (Oral iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving the apostate, Mark 
had deserved still more than he had suffered. 

*“*The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 1089, 
1090, edit. Amstel. 1707 fp. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (Naenia, p. 185-188; 
Antiochic. Orat. xi. p. 380, 381 fed. Morell. 1^7]), and Sozomen (L v. c. 19). 
Wcsseling (Itinerar. p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate 
this curious subject. 
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of light; and his colossal figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, 
which was enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the 
Grecian artists. The diety was represented in a bending attitude, with 
a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth; as if he sup¬ 
plicated the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne: for the spot was ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of theSyrian 
poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to 
those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imitated by the 
royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, which rivalled the truth 
and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the Castalhn fountain 
of Daphne.^^*' In the adjacent fields a stadium was built by a special 
privilege/"’ which had been purchased from Elis; the Olympic games 
were celebrated at the expense of the city; and a revenue of thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling w’as annually applied to the public pleasures.'"*^ 
The perpetual resort of pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and populous village of Daphne, 
which emulated the splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial 
city. The temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove 
of laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most .sultry summers a cool and impenclrabie 
shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, 
preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature of the air; the 
senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours; and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and joy, to luxury and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and the 
blushing maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly ol 
unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided 
the temptation of this sensual paradise;^®" where pleasure, assuming the 

Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis imilamenti aequiparans magnitudinem. 
.^mmian. xxii. 13 The Olymipic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and Ins hulk 
was consequently equal to that of a thousand men. See a curious Mhnotre 
of the Abbe Gedoyn (Academic des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198.) 

”*Hadrian read the history of Ins future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the 
Castalian stream; a trick which, according to the physician Vandale (de 
Oracuhs, j). 281, 282), might he easily performed hy chemical preiiarations. The 
emperor stopped the source of such dangerous knowledge, which was again 
opened by the devout curiosity' of Julian. 

It was purchased, a.d 44, in the year 92 of the era of Antioch fNoris. 
Epoch. Syro-Maced. i>. 139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But the 
Olympic games of Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the reign of 
Commodus. See the curious details in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. 
i. p. 291, 320, 372-381 [ed. Oxon ; p. 225, 24R, and 283 ^<717.. cd. Bonn.]), a 
writer whose merit and authority are confined within the limits of his native 
city. 

‘"Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the reign 
of Augustus. The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age of Con¬ 
stantine. arc compared in the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 6 (Hudson, Geo¬ 
graph. Minor, tom. iii.). 

‘"Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dcdi luxuria diffluentes et Daphnicis 
moribus. These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in an 
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c^racter of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly 
virtue. ^ But the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple."" 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore the 
Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of eager¬ 
ness and impatience. His lively imagination anticipated the grateful 
pomp of victims, of libations, and of incense; a long procession of youths 
and virgins, clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence; and 
the tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of a 
wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he found 
only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the pale and 
solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.’ ’ ’ The altar was deserted, the 
oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy ground was profaned by 
the introduction of Christian and funeral rites. After Babylas"" (a 
bishop of Antioch, who died in prison in the persecution of Decius) had 
rested near a century in his grave, his body, by the order of the Cresar 
Callus, was transported into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A mag¬ 
nificent church was erected over his remains; a portion of the sacred 
lands was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial 
of the Christians of Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of 
their bishop; and the priests of Apollo retired, with their affrighted and 
indignant votaries. As soon as another revolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, and new 
buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most serious care of Julian 
was to deliver his oppres.sed deity from the odious presence of the dead 
and living Christians, who had so effectually suppressed the voice of 
fraud or enthusiasm."" The scene of infection was purified, according 

onginal letter preserved by his biographer in Hist, August, p. 41 [Vulcat. 
Gallic, in Vita Avut. Cass. c. 6], Cassins dismissed or punished every soldier 
who was seen at Daphne. 

Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit (PoiH/iey), quo lucus ibi spati- 
esior fieret; dclcct.itus amernitate loci ct aquarum abundantii. Eutropius, 
vi. 14 [ll], Sextus Kufus, dc Provinciis, c. 16. 

'"Julian (Misopcigon, p. 361, .362) discovers his own character with that 
naivete, that unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes genuine humour 

'"Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops of .Antioch 
(Hist. Eccles. 1 . vi. c. aq, 39). His triumph over two emperors (the first 
fabulous, the second historical) is diffusely celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. 
ii. p. 536-577, edit. Montfaucon). Tillemont (Mem. Eccles, tom. iii. part ii. 
p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes almost a sceptic. 

"* Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the con¬ 
fession of Julian (Misopogon, p. 361) and Libanius (N*nia, p. 185) that 
Apollo was disturbed hy the vicinity of one dead man. Yet Ammianus (xxii. 
12) clears and purifies the whole ground, according to the rites which the 
Athenians formerly practised in the isle of Delos. 
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to the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; and 
the ministers of the church were permitted to convey the remains of St. 
Babylas to their former habitation within the walls of Antioch. The 
modest behaviour which might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. 
The lofty car that transported the relics of Babylas was followed, and 
accompanied, and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, 
with thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David the most expressive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint was a 
triumph; and the triumph was an insult on the religion of the emperor, 
who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet procession the temple of Daphne was in 
flames; the statue of Apollo was consumed; and the walls of the edifice 
were left a naked and awful monument of ruin. The Christians of 
Antioch asserted, with religious confidence, that the powerful intercession 
of St. Babylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted 
roof: but as Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing either a 
crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, but 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the re¬ 
venge of the Galilaeans.”' Their offence, had it been sufficiently proved, 
might have justified the retaliation, which was immediately executed by 
the order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, ot 
the cathedral of Antioch. To discover the criminals who were guilty of 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, several 
ecclesiastics were tortured; and a presbyter, of the name of Theo- 
doret, was beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East. But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or affected 
concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would tarnish his reign 
with the disgrace of persecution.*'” 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the frown 
of their sovereign; but when the father of his country declares himself the 
leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot easily be restrained, 
nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public composition, applaud" 
the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose pious inhabit 
ants had destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Galilseans; 
and faintly complains that they had revenged the injuries of the gods 

'“Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather insinnates than affirms their guilt. 
Ammianus (xxii. 13) treats the imputation as levissimus rumor, and relates 
the story with extraordinary candour. 

Quo tarn atroci casu repente consumpto, ad id usgue imperatoris ira 
provexit, ut quaestiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames 
the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et ntajorem ecclesiam Antiochiae 
claudi. [Amm. 1 . c.] This interdiction was performed with some circum¬ 
stances of indignity and profanation: and the seasonable death of the prin¬ 
cipal actor, Julian’s uncle, is related with much superstitious complacency by 
the Abbe de la Blfiterie, Vie de Julien, p. 362-369, 

“* Besides the ecclesiastical historians, wlm are more or less to be suspected, 
we may allege the passion of St. 'Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Ruinart. 
p. 591. The complaint of Julian gives it an original aiul.authentic air. 
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with less moderation than he should have recommended^’' This im¬ 
perfect and reluctant confession may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical 
narratives—that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea, Heliopolis, etc., 
the Pagans abused, without prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity; that the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from 
torture only by death; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged 
through the streets, they were pierced (such was the universal rage) by 
the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women; and that the 
entrails of Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by 
those bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously 
thrown to the unclean animals of the city.”" Such scenes of religious 
madness e.xhibit the most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more attention, from 
the certainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendour of 
the capital of Egypt. 

George,”" from his parents or his education, surnamed the Cappado¬ 
cian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. From this 
obscure and servile origin he raised himself by the talents of a parasite; 
and the patrons whom he assiduously flattered procured for their worth¬ 
less dependent a lucrative commission, or contract, to supply the army 
with bacon. His employment was mean; he rendered it infamous. He 
accumulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and corruption; but his 
malversations were so notorious, that George was compelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in which he appears to 
have saved his fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with 
feal or affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology; and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanasius. 

“'Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. 

'“ See Gregory Nazianzen (Oral, iil p. 87). Sozomen ( 1 . v. c. 9) may be 
considered as an original, though not impartial, witness. He was a native 
of Gaza, and had conversed with the confessor Zeno, who, as bishop of 
Maiuma. lived to the age of an hundred ( 1 . vii. c. 28). Philostorgius ( 1 . vii. 
c, 4, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 284) adds some tragic circumstances 
of Christians who were literally sacrificed at the altars of the gods, etc. 

The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by Ammianus 
(xxii. It), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat xxi. p. 382, 385, 389, 390), and Epi- 
phanius (Hsercs. Ixxvi. [p. 912, ed. Paris, 1622]). The invectives of the two 
saints might n t deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed by the 
testimony i f the < and impartial infideL 

Aft( • the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders 
to preserve the library for his own use, and to torture the slaves who might 
be suspected of secreting any books. He praises the merit of the collection, 
from whence he had borrowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he 
pursued his studies in Cappadocia. He could wish indeed that the works of 
the Galilseans might perish; but he requires an exact account even of those 
theological volumes, lest other treatises more valuable should be coafounded 
in their loss. Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411]. 
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The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian conqueror; 
and each moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty and avarice. The 
catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified 
by nature and education to exercise the office of peisecution; but he 
oppressed with an impartial hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his 
lofty station; but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile ex¬ 
traction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the unjust 
and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, 
funerals, etc.: and the spiritual faUier of a great people condescended to 
practice the vile and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alexandrians 
could never forget, nor forgive, the tax which he suggested on all the 
houses of the city, under an obsolete clai.m that the royal founder had 
conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the Casars, the perpetual 
property of the soil. The Pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes 
of freedom and toleration, excited his devout avarice; and the rich tem¬ 
ples of .Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, 
who exclaimed in a loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these 
sepulchres be permitted to stand?” Under the reign of Constantins he 
was e.xpelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people; and it 
was not without a violent struggle that the civil and military powers of 
the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The me.s- 
senger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian announced 
the downfall of the archbishop. George, with two of his obsequious 
ministers, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, were 
ignominiously dragged in chains to the public prison. At the end of 
twenty-four days the prison was forced open by the rage of a supersti¬ 
tious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. 
The enemies of gods and men expired under their cruel insults; the life¬ 
less bodies of the archbishop and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel; and the inactivity of the 
Athanasian party was esteemed a shining example of evangelical 
patience. The remains of these guilty wretches were thrown into the 
sea; and the popular leaders of the tumult declared their resolution to 
disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and to intercept the future 
iionours of these martyrs, who had been punidied, like their predeces¬ 
sors, by the enemies of their religion.*^ The Tears of the Pagans were 
just, and their precautions ineffectual. The meritorious death of the 
archbishop obliterated the memory of his h'fe. The rival of Athanasius 
was dear and sacred to the Arians, and the seeming conversion of those 

" Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, xal rir ’ASan- 
wiov yru/iijr ffrparTjytjffai rijt wpdirm, 1 . vii. c. 2. Godetroy, p- 267. 

“Cineres projecit in marc, id metuens ut damabat, nc, collectis supremis, 
ides ilHs exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a rchgione_ compulsi, pertulere 
cruciabiles pcenas, adusque gloriosam mortem interaerata fide progress!, et 
nunc Maktyres appcllantur. Ammian. xxiL ii. Epiphanius proves to th* 
Arians that George was not a martyr. 
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sectaries introduced his worship into the bosom of the catholic church.'^’ 
The odious stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero; and the 
infamous George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the re¬ 
nowned St. George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of 
the garter.’'' 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria he received intelligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the Valen- 
tinians, and committed such disorders as ought not to be suffered with 
impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting the slow forms 
of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate to the magistrates 
of Edessa,”’ by which he confiscated the whole property of the church: 
the money was distributed among the soldiers; the land’s were added to 
the domain; and this act of oppression was aggravated by the most 
ungenerous irony. “ I show myself,” says Julian, “ the true friend of 
the Galilseans. Their admirable law has promised the kingdom of heaven 
to the poor; and they will advance with more diligence in the paths of 
virtue and salvation when they are relieved by my assistance from the 
load of temporal possessions. Take care,” pursued the monarch, in a 
more serious tone, “ take care how you provoke my patience and human¬ 
ity. If these disorders continue, I will revenge on the magistrates the 
crimes of the people; and you will have reason to dread, not only con¬ 
fiscation and exile, but fire and the sword.” The tumults of Alexandria 
were doubtless of a more bloody and dangerous nature: but a Christian 
bishop had fallen by the hands of the Pagans; and the public epistle of 
Julian affords a very lively proof of the partial spirit of his administra¬ 
tion. His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with 
expressions of esteem and tenderness; and he laments that, on this 

Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 6o, .103, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists (Tillemont. Mem 
Fccles. tom. yiii, p, 517, in 4to.) have in like manner usurped the honours 
■1 catholic saints and martyrs. 

”*The saints of Caiipadocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ignorant of 
their holy companion. Pope Gelasius (a.d. 494), the first catholic who acknowl¬ 
edges St. George, places him among the martyrs “qui Deo magis quam homin- 
ibus noti sunt." He rejects his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, 
perhaps not the oldest, of the spurious Acts are still extant; and, through a 
cloud of fiction, we may yet distinguish the combat which St. George of Cap¬ 
padocia sustained, in the presence of Queen Alexandra, against the magician 
jlihanojiuj, 

***This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as extremely 
probable. See the Longueruana, tom. i. p. 194. 

’“A curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth century 
(when -le was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, and at 
Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heylin (History of Sl George, 
and edition, ^ndon, 1633, in 4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists (Act SS. Mens! 
April, tom. iii. p. 100-163). His fame and popularity in Europe, and especially 
h England, proceeded from the Crusades. 

Tuliar Eoist. xliii. [p. 424.] 
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occasion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous man¬ 
ners which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures the 
offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible complacency, the intoler¬ 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impiouc 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that a 
wise and vigorous government should chastise the insolence of the people; 
yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis theit 
tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon to the guilty city, for 
which he again feels the affection-of a brother.'™ 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst the 
public acclamations, seated himself on the throne from whence his un¬ 
worthy competitor had been precipitated; and as the zeal of the arch¬ 
bishop was tempered with discretion, the exercise of his authority tended 
not to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral 
labours were not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state of 
the Christian world was present to his active and capacious mind; and 
the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, 
in a moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator.'-'* Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the West 
had, ignorantly or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. 
They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the unseasonable rigoui 
of their orthodox brethren; and if their pride was stronger than their 
faith, they might throw themselves into the arms of the Arians, to escape 
the indignity of a public penance, which must degrade them to the con¬ 
dition of obscure laymen. At the same time the domestic differences 
concerning the union and distinction of the divine persons were agitat^ 
with some heat among the catholic doctors; and the progress of this 
metaphysical controversy seemed to threaten a public and lasting division 
of the Greek and Latin churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to 
which the name and presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a gen¬ 
eral council, the bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were ad¬ 
mitted to the communion of the church, on the easy condition of sub¬ 
scribing the Nicene Creed, without any fomaal acknowledgment of then 
past fault, or any minute definition of thdr scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul 
and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this salutary meas¬ 
ure; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,'*” the 

"Julian. Epist. x. [p. 378.] He allowed his friends to assuage his anger. 

Ammian. xxii. Ii. . -vt • 

**• See Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 41; and Greg. Na2ian2en, Urat. 
xxi. p 395, 3^; who justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as much 
more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, his persecutions, etc. 

have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of Laghari. 
See his adventures in Tillcmont (Mem. EccUs. tom vii p. gw-gab); and 
observe how ^e colour of the narrative insensibly changes, as the confessor 
becomes a schismatic. 
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fear of the common enemy promoted the peace and harmony of the 
Christians.'^' 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the sea¬ 
son of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the hostile'edicts of the 
emperor.’" Julian, who despised the Christians, honoured Athanasius 
with his sincere and peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced 
an arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations. He maintained that the Galilseans whom he had recalled 
from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to the posses¬ 
sion of their respective churches; and he expressed his astonishment that 
a criminal, W'ho had been repeatedly condemned by the judgment of the 
emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and insolently 
usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the imaginary offence, he 
again banished Athanasius from the city; and he was pleased to suppose 
that this act of justice would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects. 
The pressing solicitations of the people soon convinced him that the 
majority of the Alexandrians were Christians; and that the greatest part 
of the Christians were firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed 
primate. But the knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading 
him to recall his decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term 
of the exile of Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian 
still more inexorable; he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the 
head of the tumultuous city a daring and popular leader; and the lan¬ 
guage of his re.sentmcnt discovers the opinion which he entertained of 
the courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence 
was still delayed by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, prrefect of 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe repri¬ 
mand. “ Though you neglect,” saj's Julian, “ to write to me on any 
other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your conduct 
towards Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions have been 
long since communicated to you. I swear by the great Serapis, that 
unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has departed from Alex¬ 
andria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your government shall pay a 
fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You know my temper: I am slow 
to condemn, but I am still slower to forgive.” This epistle was enforced 
by a short postscript written with the emperor’s own hand. “ The con- 

■“Assensus est huic sententisE Occidens, et, per tarn neccssarium concilium, 
Satanx faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful dialogue of Jerom 
against the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155 [tom. ii. p. 193, ed. Vallars.]) 
exhibits an original picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 

‘“Tillemont, who supposes that George was massacred in .August, crowds 
the actions of Athanasius into a narrow space (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 
360). An original fragment, published by the Marquis Maffei, from the old 
Chapter Library of Verona (Osservaaioni Letterarie, tom. iii, p. 60-92), affords 
many important dates, which are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian 
months. 
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tempt that is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and indigna¬ 
tion. There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I sliould hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius from ail Egypt. 
The abominable wretch! Under my reign, the baptism of scieral Gre¬ 
cian ladies of the highest rank has been the effect of his persecu¬ 
tions.” The death of .Athanasius was not acprcssly commanded; 
but the praefect of Egypt understood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archtiish ii> pru¬ 
dently retired to the monasteries of the Desert; eluded, with his usual 
dexterity, the snares of the enemy: end lived to triumph over the ashes 
of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had declared his wish 
that the whole venom of the Galilaxtn school were contained in the 
single person of .Athanasius.'"* 

I ha\'e endeavored faithfully to represent the artful system by which 
Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring the guilt of re¬ 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit of fanaticism perverted 
the heart and understanding of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time, be confessed, that the real sufferings of t.he Christians were inflamed 
and magnified by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meek¬ 
ness and resignation which had distinguished the primitive disciples of 
the Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, of 
their successors. The Christians, who had now possessed above forty 
years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had con¬ 
tracted the insolent vices of prosperity,”" and the habit of believing that 
the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. .As soon as the 
enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges which had been 
conferred by the favour of Constantine, they complained of the most 
cruel oppression; and the free toleration of idolaters and heretics was a 
subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox party.*'™ The acts of vio¬ 
lence, which were no longer countenanced by the magistrates, were still 
committed by the zeal of the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele 
was overturned almost in the presence of the emperor; and in the city 
of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of 
worship which had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage 
of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a prince who felt for the 
honour of the gods was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; 

fuap6y, 6s iroXpnjffey 'EXXijwJot, ev* ifiov, •^vysTKas ruy iTiffTifiwy ^oirrt* 

vat, diuKtffSai. [Julian, Ep. vi. p. 376.J I have preserved the ambiguous sense 
of the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find or to create 
guilt. 

“*The three epistles of Julian which explain his intentions and conduct with 
regfard to Athanasius should be disposed in the following chronological order, 
xxvi. X. vi. Sec likewise Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393: Sozomcn, 1 . v. c. 15; 
Socrates, 1 . iii. c. 14; Theodoret, I. iii. c. 9; and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
viii. p. 361-368, who has used some materials pr^ared by the Bollandists. 

“See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62). 

“Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus (de Schismat. Donatis', 
L 2. c. 16,17). 
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and his mind was still more deeply exasperated when he found that 
the fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen¬ 
diaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.”' The Christian 
subjects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their sovereign; 
and, to their jealous apprehension, every circumstance of his govern¬ 
ment might afford some grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed so 
large a part of the people, must frequently be condemned; but their 
indulgent brethren, without examining the merits of the cause, pre¬ 
sumed their innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the .severity 
of their judge to the partial malice of religious persecution.''"* These 
present hardships, intolerable as they might appear, were represented 
as a slight prelude of the impending calamities. The Christians con¬ 
sidered Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant, who suspended the execution 
of his revenge till he should return victorious from the Persian war. 
They expected that, as soon as he had triumphed over the foreign 
enemies of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimulation; 
that the amphitheatres would stream with the blood of hermits and 
bishops; and that the Christians who still persevered in the profession 
of the faith would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.”" Every calumny that could wound the reputation of the 
Apostate was credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his 
adversaries; and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a 
sovereign whom it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. 
They still protested that prayers and tears were their only weapons 
against the impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of 
offended Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that 
their submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience which is founded on prin¬ 
ciple may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to determine 
how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his good sense 

“"Greg. Naiianzen, Oral. Hi. p. 91, iv. p. 133. He praises the rioters of 
Caesarea, roCropv N rdv koI BtpiiHv eh eiai^elay. See Sozomcn. 

1 . V. 4, II. Tillemont (M^. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 649, 650) owns that their 
behaviour was not dans I’ordre commun; but he is perfectly satisfied, as the 
great St. Basil always celebrated the festival of these blessed martyrs. 

“Julian determined a lawsuit against the new Christian city at Maiuma, 
the port of Gaza; and his sentence, though it might be imputed to bigotry, 
was never reversed by his successors. Sozomen, 1 . v. c. 3. Reland, Palestin. 
tom. ii. p. 791. 

“Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to speak from 
the information of Julian's confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could not have 

seen. 

“Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of 
boys and girls; and positively affirms that the dead bodies were thrown into 
the Orontes. See Theodoret, 1 . iii. c. 26, 27; and the equivocal candour of 
the Abbi de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 352. Yet contemporary malice 
could not impute to Julian the troops of martyrs, more especially in the 
West, which Baronins so greedily swallows, and Tillemont so faintly rejects 
(Mim. Ecclfs. tom. vii. p. 1295-131S). 
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and humanity; but, if we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit 
of the church, we shall be convinced that, before the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved hia 
country in the horrors of a civil war.^^^ 


CHAPTER XXIV (314-390 A.D.) 


Residence of Julian at Antioch—His successful Expedition against the J^er^ 
sians—Passage of the Tigris—The Retreat and Death of Julian—Electiott 
of Jovian — He saves the Roman Army by a disgraceful Treaty 

The philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name of 
the C<esars^ is one of the most agreeable and instructive productions 
of ancient wit.” During the freedom and equality of the days of the 
Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had 
adopted him as a worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, who had 
reigned over his martial people and the vanquished nations of the earth. 
The immortals were placed in just order on their thrones of state, and 
the table of the Ctesars was spread below the moon, in the upper region 
of the air. The tyrants, who would have disgraced the society of gods 
and men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the 
Tartarean abyss. The rest of the Caesars successively advanced to 
their seats; and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of 
their respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal.® As soon as the feast was ended, the voice 
of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown should 
be the reward of superior merit. Julius Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious candidates; 

'“The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, 
when an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, he would 
have lost his life if he had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and people 
(Orat. xix. p. 308). See the reflections of ^rysostom, as they are alleged b> 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 575). 

' See this fable or satire, p. 306-336 of the Leipzig edition of Julian’s works. 
The French version of the learned Ezekiel Si»iflieim (Paris, 1683) is coarse, 
languid, and correct; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, etc., are piled on 
each other till they form a mass of 557 close-printed quarto pages. The Abbe 
de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 241-393) has more happily expressed 
the spirit, as well as the sense, of the original, which he illustrates with some 
concise and curious notes. 

'Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the etymology, 
origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Gre^ satyrs, a dramatic piece, 
which was acted after the tragedy; and the Latin satires (from 5 a/ufa), a 
miscellaneous composition, either in prose or verse. But the Claesars of Julian 
are of such an original cast, that the critic is perplexed to which class he should 
ascribe them. 

'This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of 
Virgil. 
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the effeminate Constantine * was not excluded from this honourable 
competition; and the great Alexander was invited to dispute the prize 
of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the candidates was allowed 
to display the merit of his own exploits; but, In the judgment of the 
gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the 
elaborate orations of his haughty rh^ls. When the judges of this 
awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and to scrutinise the 
springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial Stoic appeared still 
more decisive and conspicuous.*^ Alexander and Caesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Constantine acknowledged, with a blush, that fame, or 
power, or pleasure, had been the important object of their labours; 
but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and love a virtuous 
mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy, and 
who, in a state of human imperfection, had aspired to imitate the moral 
attributes of the Deity. The value of this agreeable composition (the 
Ctesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the author. A prince, 
who delineates with freedom the vices and virtues of his predecessors, 
subscribes, in every line, the censure or approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and 
benevolent virtues of Antoninus; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, with equal ardor, the es¬ 
teem of the wise and the applause of the multitude. In the season 
of life when the powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active 
vigour, the emperor, who was instructed by the experience and ani¬ 
mated by the success of the German war, resolved to signalise his 
reign by some more splendid and memorable achievement. The am¬ 
bassadors of the East, from the continent of India and the isle of 
Ceylon,** had respectfully saluted the Roman purple.^ The nations of 

* Every impartial reader must iierceivc and condemn the partiality of Julian 
against his uncle Constantine and the Christian rcHgion. On this occasion 
tlic interpreters arc com|)eIlcd, by a more sacred interest, to renounce their 
allegiance, and to desert the cause of their author. 

‘“Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when he 
seriously compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that mankind 
had much greater obligations to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themis- 
tium, p. 264). 

**Inde nalionibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab 
usque Divis et Sercndk'is. Ammian. xxii. 7. This island, to which the name*' 
of Taprobana, Serendib, and Ceylon, have been successively applied, manifesto 
how imperfectly the seas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin were known 
to the Romans. I. Under the reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed 
the customs of the Red Sea, was accidentally driven by the winds upon this 
strange and undiscovered coast: he conversed six months with the natives; 
and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the first time of the power and justice 
of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
vi. 24). 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have magnified above fifteen 
times the real size of this new world, which they extended as far as the 
equator, and the neighbourhood of China. 

[The name of Diva gens or Divorum regio was applied, according to M. 
Lctronne, by the ancients to the whole eastern coast of the Indian peninsula 
from the Ganges to Ceylon.—O. S.] 

^ These embassies had been sent to Conslantius. Ammianus, who unwarily 
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the West esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian both in 
peace and war. He despised the trophies of a Gothic victory,* and 
was satisfied that the rapacious barbarians of the Danube would be 
restrained from any future violation of the faith of treaties by the 
terror of his name and the additional fortifications with which he 
strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The ,'uccessor of 
Cyrus and .Arfaxerxes was the only rival whom he deemed worthy of 
his arms, and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to chastise 
the haughty nation which had so long resisted and insulted the majesty 
of Rome." As soon as the Persian monarch was informed that the 
throne of Constantius was filled by a prince of a very different char¬ 
acter, he condescended to make some artful or perhaps sincere over¬ 
tures tow'ards a negotiation of [leace. But the pride of hapor was as¬ 
tonished by the firmness of Julian, who sternly declared that lie would 
never consent to hold a peaceful conference among the flames and 
ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia, and who added, with a smile of 
contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he himself 
had determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. The impatience 
of the emperor urged the diligence of the military prep.arations. The 
generals were named, a formidable army was destined for this im¬ 
portant service, and Julian, marching from Constantinople through the 
provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at .Antioch about eight months after 
the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to march into the 
heart of Persia was checked by the indispensable duly of regulating 
the state of the empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, 
and by the advice of his wisest friends, who repre-senled the necessity 
of allowing the salutary interval of winter quarters to restore the 
e.’chausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline and spirit 
of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the ensuing 
spring, his residence at Antioch, among a people maliciously disposed 
to deride the haste and to censure the delays of their sovereign.'” 

If Julian had flattered himself that his personal connection with 
the capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
character and of the manners of Antioch.” The warmth of the climate 


deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and 
the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

“Golhos SIIIC fallaces et jicrfidos; hostes quaircre se inchores aieliat; illis 
ciiiin suflicere mcrcatorcs Galalas per quos ubique sine conditionis discnmiiic 
veiiumdantur. [Ammian, ,xxn. 7.I Within less than fifteen years these Gothic 
slaves threatened and subdued their masters, _ , 

"Alc-xandcr reminds his rival Caisar, who depreciated the fame and merit 
of an .Asiatic victory, that Crassns and Antony had felt the Persian 
and that the Romans, in a war of three hundred years, had not yet subaued 
the single province of Mesoiiotamia or .Assyria (Caisares, p. 324 ). 

"The design of the Persian war is declared by .Ammianus (xxii 7. 12), 
Libanius (Oral. Parent, c. 79 . 80, p. 305, 306 IFabr.c I!iM. Gr.-cc cd. Hamh. 
t7i5]}. Zosimus (I. iii. [c. It] p. 158), and Socrates ( 1 . m. c. to). 

"The Satire of Julian and the Homilies of St. Chrysostom exhibit the same 
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disposed the natives to the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity 
and opulence, and the lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. Fashion was the only law, 
pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour of dress and furniture was 
the only distinction of the citizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury were 
honoured, the serious and manly virtues were the subject of ridicule, 
and the contempt for female modesty and reverent age announced the 
universal corruption of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles 
was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians; the most skilful artists 
were procured from the adjacent cities;’* a considerable share of the 
revenue was devoted to the public amusements, and the magnificence of 
the games of the theatre and circus was considered as the happiness 
and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who dis¬ 
dained such glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals could neither 
imitate nor admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained 
and sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed his philosophic severity, and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements 
of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory of the 
Christian name, which had been first invented by their ancestors:“ 
they contented themselves with disobeying the moral precepts, but 
they were scrupulously attached to the speculative doctrines, of their 
religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and schism; 
but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius and 
those of Paulinus,’^ were actuated by the same pious hatred of their 
common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had engaged the 
affections of a very numerous sect, and the removal of St. Babylas 
excited an implacable opposition to the person of Julian. His subjects 
complained, with superstitious indignation, that famine had pursued 
the emperor’s steps from Constantinople to Antioch, and the discontent 
of a hungry people was exasperated by the injudicious attempt to 
relieve their distress. The inclemency of the season had affected the 

picture of Antiocli. The miniature which the Abi>e de la Bleterie has copied 
from thence (Vie de Julian, p. 332) is elegant and correct. 

**Laodicca furnished charioteers; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; Cssarea, 
pantomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Ascalon, wrestlers; and 
Castabala, rope-dancers. Sec the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third 
tome of Hudson’s Minor Geographers. 

“Xpiffrif di ayaTwyres rokiovxop dpri rov Atot. The people of Antioch 
ingeniously professed their attachment to the Chi (Christ), and the Kappa 
(Constantius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

“The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (a.d. 330-415), was 
inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the indiscreet ordination of 
Paulinus. See Tillcmont. Mem, Eccles. tom. vii. p. 803 of the quarto edition 
(Paris, 1701, etc.), whch henceforward I shall quote. 
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harvests of Syria, and the price of bread in the markets of Antioci 
Had naturally r\sen in proportion to the scarcity of corn. But the fair 
and reasonable proportion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of 
monopoly. In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land 
IS claimed by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another 
as a lucrative object of trade, and is required by a third for the daily 
and necessary support of life, all the profits of the intermediate ajients 
are accumulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hard¬ 
ships of their situation were exaRgerated and increa.sed by their own 
impatience and anxiety, and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually 
produced the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of 
Antioch complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian 
publicly declared that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
supply of wine, oil, and bread; but he acknowledger! that it was the 
duty of a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. With 
this salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and 
doubtful step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He 
enacted that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which 
had seldom been known in the most plentiful years; and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierapoiis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egypt. The consequences might have been foreseen, and 
were soon felt. The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich mer¬ 
chants; the proprietors of land or of corn withheld from the city 
the accustomed supply; and the small quantities that appeared in the 
market were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 
continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Callus.The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate his inflexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, 
that the senators of Antioch, who possessed lands or were concerned in 
trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities of their country; 
and he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed to the 

“Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen modii of 
wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity 
(in Misopogon, p. 369). From this fact, and from some collateral examples, 

I conclude that, under the successors of Constantine, the moderate price of 
wheat was about thirty-two shillings the English quarter, which is equal to 
the average price of the sixty-four first years of the present century. See 
Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plia. Hist 
Natur. xviii. 12. Mem. de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 718-721. 
Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, vo! 
i. p. 246. This last I am proud to quote, as the work of a sage a.id a friend. 

“Nunquam a proposito declinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet incruentus, 
Ammian. xxii. 14, The ignorance of the most enlightened princes may claim 
some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied with Julian’s own defence fin Miso¬ 
pogon, p. 368, 369), or the elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat Parental, c. 
xcvii. p. 321). 
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sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The whole body, 
consisting of two hundred of the most noble and wealthy citizens, were 
sent, under a guard, from the palace to the prison; and though they 
were permitted, before the close of evening, to return to their respective 
houses,” the emperor himself could not obtain the forgiveness which 
he had so easily granted The same grievances were still the subject 
of the same complaints, which were industriously circulated by the 
wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the licentious days of the 
Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded with insolent songs, which 
derided the laws, the religion, the personal conduct, and even the beard, 
of the conqueror; and the spirit of Antioch was manifested by the 
connivance of the magistrates and the applause of the multitude.^® 
The disciple of Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular 
insults; but the monarch, endowed with quick sensibility and possessed 
of absolute power, refused his passions the gratification of revenge. A 
tyrant might have proscribed, without distinction, the lives and fortunes 
of the citizens of Antioch; and the unwarlike Syrians mu.st have pa¬ 
tiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the 
faithful legions of Gaul. A milder sentence might have deprived the 
capital of the East of its honours and privileges, and the courtiers, 
perhaps the subjects of Julian, would have applauded an act of justice 
which asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate of the republic.'" 
But instead of abusing or exerting the authority of the state to revenge 
his personal injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode 
of retaliation, which it would be in the power of few princes to em¬ 
ploy. He had been insulted by satires and libels; in his turn he 
composed, under the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical 
confession of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and 
effeminate manners of -Antioch. This Imperial rejily was publicly 
exposed before the gates of the palace; and the Misopogon still 
remains a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, 
and the indiscretion of Julian. Though he affected to laugh, he could 
not forgive."' His contempt was e.xpressed, and his revenge might be 

” Tlieir sliort and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius (Orat. 
Parental, c. sxviii. p. 322. 323). 

'* Libanius (ad .Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira. c. 17, 18, 19, in Fabricius, 
Bibboth. Gr;cc. tom, vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful advocate, severely censures 
the folly of the people, who suffered for the crime of a few obscure and 
drunken wretches. 

'"Libanius [ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch of the recent 
chastisement of Cxsarca; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) insinuates 
how severely Tarentuin had expiated the insult to the Roman ambassadors. 

’"On the subiect of the Misopogon, see Ammianus (xxii. 14), Libanius 
(Orat. Parentalis. c. xeix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 [ed. 
Paris, 1609]), and the Chronicle of .Antioch, by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 15, 
16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). I have essential obligations to the transla¬ 
tion and notes of the Abbe de la Bl^erie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1-138). 

” Ammianus ( 1 . c.l very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
ira sufflabatur interna. The elaWate irony of Julian at length bursts forth 
into serious and direct invective. 
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gratified, by the nomination of a governor- worthy only of such 
subjects; and the emperor, for ever renouncing the ungrateful city, 
proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus in 
Cilicia. 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. 
The sophist Libanius was born in the capital of the East, he publicly 
professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicnmedia, 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, at 
Antioch. His school was assiduously frequented by the Crecian youth; 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated 
their incomparable master; and the jealousy of his rivals, who perse¬ 
cuted him from one city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion 
which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that he 
would never attend the lectures of their advereary; the curiosity of the 
royal youth was checked and inflamed; he secretly procured the 
writings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the per¬ 
fect imitation of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.** 
When Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degenerate age 
the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The emperor’s 
prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet pride of his 
favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the 
palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his arrival at 
Antioch, withdrew from court on the first symptoms of coldness and 
indifference, required a formal invitation for each visit, and taught 
his sovereign an important lesson, that he might command the obedience 
of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment of a friend. 
The sophists of every age, despising or affecting to despise the acci¬ 
dental distinctions of birth and fortune,reserve their esteem for the 
superior qualities of the mind, with which they themselves are so 
plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations of a vena! 
court who adored the Imperial purple; but he was deeply flattered by 

’*Ip5e autem Antiochiam cgre.ssurus. Hcliopolitcn quendam Alexandrum 
Syriac® jurisdiction! prxfecit, tiirbulentum et savum; dicebatqnc non ilium 
mcruisse, sed .^ntiochensibus avaris ct contumcliosis hujusmodi judiccm con- 
venire. Ammian. xxin. 2. Libaniius (Epist. 722, p. 346, 347 [cd. Wolf. Anist. 
1738]), who confes^-es to Julian himself that he had shared the general dis¬ 
content, pretends that Ale.xander was an useful, though harsh, reformer of 
the manners and religion of Antioch 

“Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Ammian. xxiii. 2, and Valcsiu.s ad loc. 
Libanius, tn a professed oration, invites him to return to his loyal and peni¬ 
tent city of Antioch. 

“Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. vii. p. 230, 231. 

“Eunapius reports that Libanius refused the honorary rank of Praetorian 
prefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 135 
IP- I 75 r cd. Comm.]). The critics have observed a similar sentiment in 
one of the epistles (xviii. [p. 7} cd. Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 
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the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an independent 
philosopher, who refused his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memory. The voluminous writings of Libanius 
still exist; for the most part they are the vain and idle compositions 
of an orator who cultivated the science of words—the productions of a 
recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was 
incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and the Athenian commonwealth. 
Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended from this imaginary 
elevation; he entertained a various and elaborate correspondence;-*^ 
he praised the virtues of his own times: he boldly arraigned the abuses 
of public and private life; and he eloquently pleaded the cause of 
Antioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It is 
the common calamity of old age-' to lose whatever might have ren- 
rendered it desirable; but Libanius ex[3ericnced the peculiar misfortune 
of surviving the religion and the sciences to which he had consecrated 
his genius. The friend of Julian was an indignant spectator of the tri¬ 
umph of Christianity, and his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of 
the visible world, did not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of 
celestial glory and happiness.-* 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in the 
beginning of the spring, and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond the limits 
of their own territory, to which he was resolved never to return. After 
a laborious march of two days he halted on the third at Bercea, or 
Aleppo, where he had the mortification of finding a senate almost en¬ 
tirely Christian, who received with cold and formal demonstrations of 
respect the eloquent sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Bercea, who had embraced, 
either from interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was 

*“Near two thousand of his letters—a mode of composition in which 
Libanius was thought to excel—arc still extant, and already published. The 
critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevity; yet Dr. Rentlcy (Disserta¬ 
tion upon Phalaris, p. 487) might justly though quaintly observe that “you 
feel, by the emptinc.ss and deadness of them, that you converse with some 
dreaming pedant, w'ith his elbow on his desk.” 

"His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions [Ep. 866] the seventy- 
sixth year of his age (a.d. 300), and seems to allude to some events of a still 
later date. 

“ Lilianius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of his own 
life (tom. ii. p. 1-84, edit. Morell.). of which Eunapius (p. 130-135) has left 
a concise and unfavourable account. Among the moderns, Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 571-576). Fabricius (Biblioth. Graec. tom. vii. 
p. 376-414), and Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have 
illustrated the character and writings of this famous sophist. 

“From -Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over 
hills and through morasses, was extremely bad; and the loose stones were 
cemented only with sand (Julian. Epist. xxvii.). It is singular enough that 
the Romans should have neglected the great communication between Antioch 
and the Euphrates. See WesscHng, Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, des 
Grands Chemins, tom. ii. p. lOO. 
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disinherited by his angry parent. The father and the son were invited 
to the Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted 
without success to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, sup¬ 
ported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, 
who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the duty of a 
subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, “ Since you 
have lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, it is incumbent on me to 
supply his place.” “ The emperor was received in a manner much 
more agreeable to his wishes at Batnse, a small town pleasantly seated in 
a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles from the city of Hierapolis. 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the inhabitants 
of Batn®, who seemed attached to the worship of their tutelar deities, 
Apollo and Jupiter; but the serious piety of Julian was offended by 
the tumult of their applause, and he too clearly discerned that the 
smoke which arose from their altars was the incense of flattery rather 
than of devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple, which had 
sanctified for so many ages the city of Hierapolis,''" no longer subsisted 
and the consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to 
more than three hundred priests, might hasten its downfall. Yet 
Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, 
whose religious firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated 
solicitations of Constantius and Callus, as often as those princes lodged 
at his house in their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of 
military preparation, and the careless confidence of a familiar corre¬ 
spondence, the zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. 
He had now undertaken an important and difficult war, and the anx¬ 
iety of the event rendered him still more attentive to observe and 
register the most trifling presages from which, according to the rules 
of divination, any knowledge of futurity could be derived.'” He in¬ 
formed Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant 
epistle,'” which displays the facility of his genius and his tender 
friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,'" had been 

““Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. xxvii.), which is more distinctly 
related by Theodoret ( 1 . iii. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father is 
applauded by Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom. iv p. 534J, and even by 
la Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 413). 

” See the curious treatise de Dea Syria, inserted among the works of 
Eucian (tom. iii. p. 451-490, edit Reitz.). The singular appellation of Ainm 
vcius (Ammian. xiv. 8) might induce a suspicion that Hierapolis had been 
the royal seat of the Assyrians. 

"Julian (Epist. xxviii. [xxvii.]) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens; but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxiii. 2) 
has carefully recorded. 

“Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399-402. 

"I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. 
d’Anville for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Paris. 1780, 
in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the expedition of Julian. 

[Hierapolis was not situated on the banks of the Euphrates or even so 
near as to justify the expression “almost.” It is about twenty-two miles 
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appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman troops, who imme¬ 
diately passed the great river on the bridge of boats which was previ¬ 
ously constructed."'' If the inclinations of Julian had been similar to 
those of his predecessor, he might have wasted the active and important 
season of the year in the circus of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa. 
But as the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander 
for his model, he advanced without delay to Carrhae,"'' a very ancient city 
of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. 
The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian, but the halt 
of a few days was principally employed in completing the immense pre¬ 
parations of the Persian war. The secret of the expedition had hitherto 
remained in his own breast; but as Carrhte is the point of separation of 
the two great roads, he could no longer conceal whether it was his design 
to attack the dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of 
the Euphrates. The emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, 
under the command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who 
had been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their march 
towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. Their 
subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals; but 
Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and sword the fertile dis¬ 
tricts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive under the walls of 
Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, advancing with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of 
the Persian monarchy. The success of this well-concerted plan depended, 
in a great measure, on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of 
•Armenia, who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot 
to the assistance of the Romans."’ But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,"" 

from the river. It was also called Bambyce, which is the Hellenised form 
of its Syrian name Mabog. which the Arabs have converted into Manbedj. 
Cf. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.— 0 . S ] 

“There arc three passages within a few miles of each other: i. Zeugma, 
celebrated by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the modern.s; and, 3. The 
bridge of Menbigz [Manbedj] or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs 
from the city. 

““Haran, or Carrhie, was the ancient residence of the Sabicans and of 
Abraham. See the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem "Vit. Saladm.), 
a work from which I have obtained much Oriental knowledge concerning the 
ancient and modern geography of S>Tia and the adjacent countries. 

” See Xenophon, Cyropsd, 1 . iii. jc. l, § 34] p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. Arta- 
vasdes might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed and dis¬ 
ciplined after the Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio [c. so], tom. 
v. p. 117). 

Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. 1 . iii. c. II, p. 241 [ed. Whiston, Lond. 
1736] 1 fixes his accession (a.d. 354) to the 17th year of Constantius. 

[.According to the Armenian historians. Faustus of Byzantium, and Mezrob, 
the biographer of the patriarch Narses, Tiranus, or Diran, the son of Chosroes, 
had ceased to reign twenty-five years before, in a.d. 338, and was succeeded 
by his son Arsaces. See Note i on chap. xviiL voL iL p. 158.— 0 . S.] 
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king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than his father 
Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates; and as the pusil¬ 
lanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger and glory, he 
could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent excuses of religion 
and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment to the memory of Con- 
stantius, from whose hands he had received in marriage Olympias, the 
daughter of the prefect .Ablavius; and the alliance of a female who had 
been educated as the destined wife of the emperor Coiistans exalted the 
dignity of a barbarian king.-'” Tiranus professed the Christian religion; 
he reigned over a nation of Christians; and he was restrained, by every 
principle of conscience and interest, from contributing to the victory 
which would consummate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind 
of Tiranus was exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated 
the king of Armenia as hh slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The 
haughty and threatening style of the Imperial mandates awakened 
the secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of depen¬ 
dence, was still conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, the 
lords of the East, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to deceive 
the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their march towards Kisibis and the Tigris. On a sudden they 
wheeled to the right, traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhae, and 
reached, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where tlie strong 
town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the Mace¬ 
donian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his inarch, above ninety 
miles, along the winding stream of the Euphrates, til! at length, about 
one month after his departure from Antioch, he discovered the towers of 
Circesiun?, the extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of 
Julian, the most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-disciplined 
soldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar¬ 
barians, had been selected from the different provinces, and a just pre¬ 
eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who 
guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from another climate, 
and almost from another world, to invade a distant country of whose 
name and situation they were ignorant. The love of rapine and war 
allured to the Imperial standard several tribes of Saracens, or roving 
Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, while he sternly refused 


“Amniian. xx. ll. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) says, in general terms, 
that Constantius gave his brother's widow too popfnipoi!, an expression more 
suitable to a Roman than a Christian. , , , ■ , 

* Amraianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word ranch too soft for the occasion mortucrai. 
Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Grace, tom. vn. p. 86> has published an epistle 
from Julian to the satrap Arsaces; fierce, vulgar, and (though it might de¬ 
ceive Sozomen, I. vi. c. 5 [c. l]), most probably spurious. La Bletcrie (Hist 
de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 339 ) transbtes and rejects it. 
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the payment of the accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of the 
Euphrates was crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to 
attend the motions and to satisfy the wants of the Roman army. The 
military strength of the fleet was composed of fifty armed galleys, and 
these were accompanied by an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, 
which might occasionally be connected into the form of temporary 
bridges. The rest of the ships, partly constructed of timber and partly 
covered with raw hides, were laden, with an almost inexhaustible supply 
of arms and engines, of utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity 
of Julian had embarked a very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit 
for the use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, 
and rigorously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted 
to follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into the Eu¬ 
phrates at Circesium,''- and, as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of 
march, the Romans passed the little stream which separated two mighty 
and hostile empires. The custom of ancient discipline required a mili¬ 
tary oration, and Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his 
eloquence. He animated the impatient and attentive legions by the 
example of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ances- 
lors. He excited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence 
of the Persians; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, 
either to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the 
cause of the republic. The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a dona¬ 
tive of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of their arms. 
Yet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a remote fron¬ 
tier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. A detach¬ 
ment of four thousand men was left at Circesium, which completed, to 
the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that important 
fortress.''-"' 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s country,^* the 

” Latissimum fiumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat 
higher, at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, almost 
half an English mile, broad (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1 . i. fc. 4, § ii] p. 41, edit. 
Hutchinson, with Foster’s Observations, p. 2g, etc., in the second volume of 
Spelman’s translation). If the breadth of the Euphrates at Eir and Zeugma 
is no more than 130 yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 335), the enormous 
difference must chiefly arise from the depth of the channel. 

"Munimentum tutissimum et fabre politum, cujus mcenia Abora (the Ori¬ 
entals aspirate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumina, velut 
spatium insulare flngentes. Ammian. xxiii. 5. 

“The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by himself (EpisL 
xxvii.), Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 
108, tog, p. 332, 333), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. ii] p. 160, 161, 162), Sozomen ( 1 . 
vi. c. i), and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 17 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). 

“Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii. 6, p. 396- 
419, edit. Gronov. in 4to) the eighteen great satrapies or provinces (as far 
as the Seric or Chinese frontiers) which were subject to the Sassanides. 
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country of an active and artful enemy, the order of march was disposed 
in three columns.” The strength of the infantry, and consequently of 
the whole army, was placed in the centre, under the peculiar command 
of their master-general Victor. On the right, the brave Nevitta led a 
column of several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost 
always in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the array was protected 
by the column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinlhatus were appointed 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hormisdasare 
not undeserving of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the royal 
race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, 
had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the great Constan¬ 
tine. Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at length acquired 
the esteem, of his new masters; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
military honours of the Roman service; and, though a Christian, he might 
indulge the secret satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country that 
an oppres-sed subject may prove the most dangerous enemy. Such was 
the disposition of the three principal columns. The front and flanks 
of the army were covered by Lucilianus with a flying detachment of fif¬ 
teen hundred light-armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the 
most distant signs, and conveyed the earliest notice of any hostile ap¬ 
proach. Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage securely proceederl in the inter¬ 
vals of the columns; and the ranks, from a motive either of use or 
ostentation, were formed in such open order that the whole line of march 
extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was at the head 
of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a general to 
the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort of light 
cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his presence could 
animate or protect the march of the Roman army. The country which 
they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated lands of Assyria may 
be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, 
which could never be improved by the most powerful arts of human 
industry. Julian marched over the same ground which had been trod 
above seven hundred years before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and which is described by one of the companions of his expedition, the 
sage and heroic Xenophon.*’ “ The country was a plain throughout, as 

“Ammianus (xxiv. l) and Zosimus (I. iii. [c. 14] p. 162, 163) have accu¬ 
rately expressed the order of march. 

“The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of fable 
(Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 27] p. IOO-102; Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 198). It is almost impossible that he should be the brother (frater ger- 
manus) of an eldfst and posthumous child; nor do I recollect that Ammianus 
ever gives him that title. 

[Hormisdas could not be the brother of an elder and posthumous child 
as stated, but St. Martin suggests that possibly he was an elder brother by 
another mother who had several children.— 0 . S.) 

" See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 45 , 46. This pleasing work 
is original and authentic. Yet Xenophon’s memory, perhaps many yean 
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even as the sea, and full of wormwood; and if any other kind of shrubs 
or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could 
be seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the chase.” The loose sand of the 
desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, and a great 
number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly thrown to 
the ground by the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the antelopes and 
wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous towns and villages were 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Euphrates and in the islands which 
are occasionally formed by that river. The city of .Anah, or Anatho,'"’ the 
actual residence of an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, 
which enclose, within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, 
and two fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the mild 
exhortations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors of the 
fleet and army. They implored and experienced the clemency of Julian, 
who transplanted the people to an advantageous settlement near Chalcis 
in Syria, and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to an honourable rank in 
his service and friendship. But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha 
could scorn the menace of a siege, and the emperor was obliged to content 
himself with an insulting promise that, when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer refuse to grace the triumph 
of the conqueror. The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and 
unwilling to yield, fled with precipitation, and their houses, filled with 
spoil and provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massa¬ 
cred, without remorse and without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march the Surenas, or Persian general, and Malek Rodosa- 
ces, the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassan,'" incessantly hovered round 

after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him; and the distances which 
he marks are often larger than either a soldier or a geographer will allow. 

"Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the -Anabasis (vol. i. p. 51), con¬ 
founds the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with ,hc zebra. 

“ See Voyages de Tavernier, part. i. 1 . iii p. .ti6, and more e.-,pcc!ally Viaggi 
di Pietro della Valle, tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 671, etc He was i.gnorant of the old 
name and condition of Anah. Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous 
knowledge of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Tournefort deserve 
an honourable exception. 

lAnah was an important position for commerce in ancient times, and was 
probably on the line of a caravan route. It is mentioned in an ancient As¬ 
syrian inscription under the name Anat, where it is described as standing in 
the middle of the Euphrates. Cf. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. Zosimus 
(says Dr. W. Smith) does not mention Anah, but speaks of a town in this 
neighbourhood called Phathusae, which is probably the same place.— 0 . S.) 

"Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus—a high encomium for an Arab. 
The tri^ of Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time 
in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings or emirs, from the time of 
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the army; every straggler was intercepted, every detachment was at¬ 
tacked, and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty from their 
hands. But the barbarians were finally repulsed, the country became 
every day less favourable to the operations of cavalry, and when the 
Romans arrived at Macepracta they perceived the ruins of the wall which 
had been constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria to secure their do¬ 
minions from the incursions of the Medes. These preliminaries of the 
expedition of Julian appear to have employed about fifteen days, and we 
may compute near three hundred miles from the fortress of C'ircesium to 
the wall of Macepracta.'^^ 

The fertile province of Assyria,which stretched beyond the Tigris, 
as far as the mountains of Media,extended about four hundred miles 
from the ancient wall of Macepracta to the territory of Basra, where the 
united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge ihemsehTS into the 
Persian Gulf.' * The whole country might have claimed the peculiar name 
of Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which are never more distant than 
fifty, ap[)roach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within lwenty-fi\’c miles 
of each other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug without much labour 
in a soft and yielding soil, connected the rivers and intersected the plain 
of Assyria. The uses of these artificial canals were various and impor¬ 
tant. They served to discharge the superiluous waters from one river into 
the other at the season of their respective inundations. Subdividing them¬ 
selves into smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry lands 
and supplied the deficiency of rain. They facilitated the intercourse of 
peace and commerce, and, as the dams could be speedily broke down, they 
armed the despair of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden 

Pompey to that of the Khalil Omar. D’Hcrbelot. Bibllothequc OririUali;, p 
360. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arabic.x, p. 75-78. The name of Itodosaccs docs 
not appear in tlie list. 

fSurenas. Gibbon does not seem to be aware, as St. Martin says, that this 
word is not a title but the name of a great Persian family.—O S.] 

“See Ammianiis (xxiv'. i, 2), Libaimis (Orat. Parental, c. no, lu, p 334 ). 
Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 15I p. 164-168). 

“The description of Assyria is furnished liy Herodotus (1. i. c. Ip2. cic ), 
who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by Stralio 
(I. xvi. p. 1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Casaub.]); and by Ammianus ( 1 . xxiii. 
c. 6). The most useful pf the modern travellers are Tavernier (part. i. i. 
ii, p. 226-258). Otter {tom. ii. p. 35 - 6 o, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. n 
p. 172-288). Yet I much regret that the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has not hi cn 
translated. . %-• 

“Ammianus remarks that the primitive Assyria, which comprehended Nmus 
(Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar appellation 
of Adiabene; and he seems to fi-x Teredon, Vologcsia, and ApoIIonia, as tlie 
extreme cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

“The two great rivers unite at Apamea, or Coma (one hundred miles from 
the Persian Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-nl-Arab 
The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a separate channel, which was 
obstructed and diverted by the citizens of ()rchoc. about twenty miles to the 
south-east of modem Basra (D*-Anvillc, in the MOToircs de I Acad, dcs Jo* 
scriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191). 
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deluge 10 the progress of an invading army. To the soil and climate of 
Assyria nature had denied some of her choicest gifts—the vine, the olive, 
and the fig-tree; but the food which supports the life of man, and par¬ 
ticularly wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility, 
and the husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or even of three hundred. The face 
of the country was interspersed with groves of innumerable palm-trees, 
and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, the three hun¬ 
dred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the 
juice, and the fruit were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, es¬ 
pecially those of leather and linen, employed the industry of a numerous 
people, and afforded valuable materials for foreign trade, which appears, 
however, to have been conducted by the hands of strangers. Babylon 
had been converted into a royal park, but near the ruins of the ancient 
capital new cities had successively arisen, and the populousness of the 
country was displayed in the multitude of towms and villages, which were 
built of bricks dried in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the 
natural and peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. While the suc¬ 
cessors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of .Assyria alone main¬ 
tained, during a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table 
and household of the Great King. Four considerable villages were as¬ 
signed for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; eight hundred stallions 
and sixteen thousand mares were constrmtly kept, at the expense of the 
country, for the royal stables; and as the daily tribute which was paid 
(0 the satrap amounted to one English bushel of silver, we may compute 
the annual revenue of A^yria at more than twelve hundred thousand 
fK)unds sterling.'*'* 

'[ he fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of war; 
and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and 
cruelty which had been committed by their haughty master in the Roman 
provinces. The trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assist¬ 
ant e; and completed with their own hands the ruin of their country 
The roads were rendered impracticable; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp; and, during several days, the troops of Julian were obliged to 

“ The learned Kaempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, has 
exhausted (Amceniiat. Exotica*, Easoicul. iv. p. (100-704) the whole subject 
of palm-trees. 

“Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an artaba of .silver each day. The 
wclI-k^o^^n pro]iortion of weights and measures (see Bishop Hooper’s elab¬ 
orate Inquiry), the si^ecific gravity of water and silver, and the value of 
that metal, will afford, after a short process, the annual revenue which I 
have stated Vet the Great King rccci\ed no more than 1000 Euboic, or 
Tynan, talents (£^52,000) from Assyria. The comparison of two passages 
m Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 192, 1 . Hi. c. 89-96) reveals an important difference be¬ 
tween the gross and the net revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the province, 
and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch might 
annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen 
or eighteen millions raised upon the people. 
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contend with the most discouraging hardships. But every obstacle was 
surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil 
as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated by the spirit of 
their leader. The damage was gradually repaired: the waters were re¬ 
stored to their proper channels; while groves of palm-trees were cut 
down and placed along the broken parts of the road: and the armv passed 
over the broad and deeper canals on bridges of floating rafts, which were 
supported by the help of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to 
resist the arms of a Roman emperor: and they both j)aid the sex ere pen¬ 
alty of their rashness. At the distance of fifty milev from the royal resi¬ 
dence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, orAnbar, held iheseiond rank in the prov¬ 
ince: a city, large, [lopulous, and well fortified, surrounded with a double 
wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Kuphrates, and defended 
by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhottaiions of Ilormisdas 
were repulsed with contempt, and the ears of the Persian prime were 
wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he con¬ 
ducted an army of strangers against his king and country. 'I'he .Assyi ians 
maintained their loyally by a skilful as well as vig(»rous delence. till the 
lucky stroke of a battering-ram having opened a large breach by shat¬ 
tering one of the angles ol the wall, they hastily retired into the forlifica- 
lions of the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian ru.shed impetuously 
into the low'n, and, after the full gratification of e\ery military appetite, 
Perisabor was reduced to ashes; and the engines which as.saul(e(] the cita¬ 
del were planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was 
continued by an incessant and mutual di.scharge of missile weapons; and 
the superiority which the Romans might derive from (he mechanical 
powers of their ballsta^ and calapultte was counlerbalaiiced by the ad¬ 
vantage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
Helvpolis had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms with 
the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that 
would leax'c no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defender.s of 
the citadel into an humble submission: and the place was surrendered 
only two days after Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
Two thousand five hundred persons of both sexes, the feeble remnant 
of a flourishing people, were permitted to retire: the plentiful magazines 
of corn, of arms, and of splendid furniture, were partly distributed among 
the troops and partly reserved for the public service the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and 
the fate of Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor, 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended by 
sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of bnck 
and bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance of eleven 
miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehen¬ 
sive of leaving such an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed 
the siege of Maogamalcha; and the Roman array was distributed for that 
purpose into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
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detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country as far 
as the banks of the Tigris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct 
of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his 
whole dependence in the military engines which he erected against the 
walls; while he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of introduc¬ 
ing his troops into the heart of the city. Under the direction of Nevitta 
and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened at a considerable distance, 
and gradually prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was 
speedily filled with earth; and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a 
mine was carried unde^ the foundations ot the walls, and sustained at 
sufficient intervals b> props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing 
in a single file, silently explored the dark and dangerous passage; till their 
intrepid leader whispered back the intelligence that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian checked 
their ardour, that he might ensure their success; and immediately di¬ 
verted the altent'on of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a gen¬ 
eral assault. The Persians, who from their walls contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated with songs of triumph the 
glory of Sapor; and ventured to assure the emperor that he might ascend 
the starry mansion of Ormusd before he could hope to take the im¬ 
pregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was already taken. History 
has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first who ascended from 
the mine into a deserted tower. The passage was widened by his com¬ 
panions, who pressed forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen hundred 
enemies were already in the midst of the city. The astonished garrison 
abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety; the gates were in¬ 
stantly burst open; and the revenge of the soldier, unless it were sus¬ 
pended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. 
The governor, who had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, 
a few days afterwards, on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful 
words against the honour of Prince Hormisdas. The fortifications were 
razed to the ground; and not a vestige was left that the city of Maoga¬ 
malcha had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia 
was adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every 
production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch. 
The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris was 
improved, according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry of flowers, 
fountains, and shady walks: and spacious parks were enclosed for the 
reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were maintained at a 
considerable expense for the pleasure of the royal chase. The park-walls 
were broken down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts of the 
soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command 
of the Roman emperor. Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant 
or careless of the laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of 
polished ages have established between hostile princes. Yet these wan¬ 
ton ravages need not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity 
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or resentment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian 
artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and costly monuments 
of barbaric labour; and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin of a 
palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, our humanity must have 
formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of human life." 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the I'ersians; and the 
painters of that nation represented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a consuming 
fire.'" To his friends and soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light; and his virtues"were never more conspicuously displayed 
than in the last and most active period of his life. He practised, without 
effort, and almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and 
sobriety. According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which as¬ 
sumes an absolute dominion over the mind and body, he sternly refused 
himself the indulgence of the most natural appetites.”' In the warm 
climate of Assyria, which solicited a lu.vurious people to the gratification 
of every sensual desire,''-" a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure 
and inviolate; nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a motive of curi¬ 
osity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,"' who, instead of 
resisting his power, would have disputed with each other the honour of 
his embraces. With the same firmness that he resisted the allurements of 
love, he sustained the hardships of war. When the Romans marched 
through the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, at the head 
of his legions, shared their fatigues and animated their diligence. In ev¬ 
ery useful labour the hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous; and the 
Imperial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest 
soldier. The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of 
signalising his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the mili¬ 
tary art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. The emperor stood 
before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, and en- 


•' The operation,s of the Assyrian war arc circumstantially related by Am- 
miaims (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5 ). Libanius (Oral. Parent, c. U2-123, ic 3 .!.v.'i 47 ), 
Zosimus ( 1 . 111. Ic. 18I p. l68-i8o), and Gregory Nazianren (Oral, u p 11 3 , 
144). The military criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied by 1 illcmont, 

his faithful slave. , ^ r- rr u dim rrt»r 

“Libanius de ukiscenda Juliani nece, c. 13 , P- 162 {m Fabric, bibl. brsec. 

■“The^ famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were acts of 
justice. Julian’s chastity was volunUry, and, in his opinion, menlorious 
* Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal Satir. 1. 104) observes, 
corruptius moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely 
Sc men in licentious banquets: and as they felt the mtox.^tion of wme and 
love they gradually, and almost completely, threw aside the iiuumbrance of 
dress; ad ultimum ima corporum velamenta P*‘OBCiunt. Q. Curtms v l 
Ex virginibus autem, qus speciossc sunt captt, ut m Pcrside, 
nulchritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit nee videre. Ammian. xxi . 
r The native race of Persians is ='f , t 

by the perpetual mixture oi Circassian blood (Herodot. I .. 97 - 
Hist. Naturcllc, tom. iii. p. 420). 
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couraged his troops to burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost over¬ 
whelmed under a cloud of missile weapons and huge stones that were di¬ 
rected against his person. As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their country, sud¬ 
denly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars: the emperor dexterously 
received their blows on his uplifted shield; and, with a steady and well- 
aimed thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem 
of a prince who possesses the virtues which he approves is the noblest 
recompense of a deserving subject; and the authority which Julian de¬ 
rived from his personal merit enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour 
of ancient discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the mis¬ 
behaviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, 
had lost their honour 'and one of their standards: and he distin¬ 
guished with obsidional''- crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers 
who had ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of Per- 
isabor the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice 
of the army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded by 
a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His just indignation 
was expressed in the grave and manly language of a Roman. “ Riches are 
the object of your desires: those riches are in the hands of the Persians; 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as the prize of your 
valour and discipline. Believe me,” added Julian, “ the Roman republic, 
which formerly possessed such immense treasures, is now reduced to want 
and wretchedness; since our princes have been persuaded, by weak and 
interested ministers, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the bar¬ 
barians. The revenue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; the provinces 
are dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance that 1 have received 
from my royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear; and as long as I 
am convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not 
blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which in the days of an¬ 
cient virtue was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That glory, and 
that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the voice of Heaven and 
of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, if you are determined to re¬ 
new the shameful and mischievous examples of old seditions, proceed. 
As it becomes an emperor who has filled the first rank among men, I am 
prepared to die standing, and to despise a precarious life which every 
hour may depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy 
of the command, there are now among you (I speak it with pride and 
pleasure), there are many chiefs whose merit and experience are equal 
to the conduct of the most important war. Such has been the temper 
of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and without apprehension, 

“ Obsidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Either Julian or his 
historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given mural crowns. 
The obsidionai were the reward of a general wl» had delivered a besieged 
city (Aulus Gellius. Noct. Attic, v. 6). 
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to the obscurity of a private station.” " The modest resolution of Julian 
was answered by the unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of the 
Romans, who declared their confidence of victory while they fouRht un¬ 
der the banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by his 
frequent and familiar asseverations (for such wishes were the oaths of 
Julian), “ So may I reduce the Persians under the yokel” “ Thus may 
I restore the strength and splendour of the republic!” The love of 
fame was the ardent passion of his soul: but it was not before he trampled 
on the ruins of Maogamalcha that he allowed himself to say, “ We have 
now provided some materials for the sophist of Antioch.” “ 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
even the siege, of the capital of Persia was still at a distance: nor can the 
military conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowl¬ 
edge of the country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful opera- 
tions.'"^’ Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and populous 
city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for ever ex¬ 
tinguished; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony had 
resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the primitive appela- 
tion of Coche. Coche was situate on the western side of the Tigris; but 
it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesiphon, with which we 
may suppose it to have been connected by a permanent bridge of boats. 
The united parts contributed to form the common epithet of A1 Modain, 
THE CITIES, which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter residence of 
the Sassanides; and the whole circumference of the Persian capital was 
strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by im¬ 
practicable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of Julian was 
fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the nu¬ 
merous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant 
country the Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage: 
and several forts, which might have embarrassed the motions of the army, 
submitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet 
passed from the Euphrates into an artificial deviation of that river, which 
pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris at a small distance 
below the great city. If they had followed this royal canal, which bore 


“I give this speech as original and ^nuine, Ammianus might hear, could 
transcribe, and was incapable of inventing, it. I have used some slight free¬ 
doms, and conclude with the most forcible sentence. 

“Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 122, p. 346 - ... 

“M. d’Anville (Mem. de I'Acadimie dcs Inscriptions, tomj^xxvin. p. 24 .t>- 
250) has ascertained the true position and distance of osbylon, beleucia 
Ctesiphon, Bagdad, etc. The Roman traveller. Pietro della Valle (tom- ’ 
leu. xvii. p. 650-780), seems to be the most intelligent spectator of thas 
famous province. He is a gentleman and a scholar, but intolerably vans 


and prolix. 
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the name of Nahar-Malcha,” the intermediate situation of Coche would 
have separated the fleet and army of Julian; and the rash attempt of steer¬ 
ing against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the total destruc¬ 
tion of the Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor foresaw the dan¬ 
ger, and provided the remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations 
of Trajan in the same country, he soon recollected th.it his warlike prede¬ 
cessor had dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the 
right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river 
Tigris at some distance above the cities. From the information of the 
peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the indefatigable labour of 
the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the re¬ 
ception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to interrupt the 
ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha; a flood of waters rushed impetu¬ 
ously into their new bed; and the Roman fleet, steering their triumphant 
course into the Tigris, derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the 
Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid, the ascent steep 
and difficult; and the entrenchments which had been formed on the ridge 
of the opposite bank were lined with a numerous army of heavy cuiras¬ 
siers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants; who (according to the ex¬ 
travagant hyperbole of Libanius) could trample with the same ease a 
field of corn or a legion of Romans."’ In the presence of such an enemy 
the construction of a bridge was impracticable; and the intrepid prince, 
who instantly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his design, 
till the moment of execution, from the knowledge of the barbarians, of 
his own troops, and even of his generals themselves. Under the specious 
pretence of examining the state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were 
gradually unladen; and a select detachment, apparently destined for some 
secret expedition, was ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal, 
Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his own mind witli smiles of con¬ 
fidence and joy; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of 
military games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of supper 
was past, the emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and acquainted 
them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the Tigris, They 

“The Royal Canal {Nahar-Malcha) might be successively restored, altered, 
divided, etc. (Cellarius, Geograph. .Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453) ; and these changes 
may serve to explain the seeming contradictions of antiquity. In the time 
of Julian it must have fallen into the Euphrates below Ctesiphon. 

” Kal iheifiarTav, oil laor fpyor Bia ffTayvoiv ral ^0X07701. 

(Or. Parent, c. 125.] Ricn n’est beau que Ic vrai; a maxim which should 
he inscribed on the desk of every rhetorician. 
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Stood in silent and respectful astonishment; but when the venerable Sal¬ 
lust assumed the privilege of his age and experience, the rest of the chiefs 
supported with freedom the weight of his prudent remonstrances.'’^ Ju¬ 
lian contented himself with observing that conquest and safely depended 
on the attempt; that, instead of diminishing, the number of their enemies 
would be increased by successive reinforcements; and that a longer delay 
would neither contract the breadth of the stream nor level the height of 
the bank. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed: the most impatient 
of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank; 
and, as they plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lust after a 
few moments in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the opposite 
side; and Julian, who too clearly understood th.at his foremost vessels in 
attempting to land had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted 
their extreme danger into a prestige of victoiy. “ Our fellow-soldiers,” 
he eagerly exclaimed, “are already masters of the bank: see—they 
make the appointed signal, let us hasten to emulate and assist their cour¬ 
age.” The united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris with 
sufficient speed to extinguish the flames and rescue their adventurous 
companions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent were increased by 
the weight of armour and the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, 
darts, and fire was incessantly discharged on the heads of the tissailants; 
who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious 
upon the rampart. As soon as they possesed a more equal field, Julian, 
who with his light infantry had led the altack,““ darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced eye: his bravest soldiers, according to the pre¬ 
cepts of Homer,'" were distributed in the front and rear; and ail the 
trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to the animating 
notes of martial music; launched their formidable javelins, and rushed 
forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians, by a closer onset, 
of the advantage of their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted 
above twelve hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was changed 
into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful example was given by the 
principal leaders and the Surenas himself. They were pursued to the 
gates of Ctesiphon; and the conquerors might have entered the dismayed 
city,” if their general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with an 

“ Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have ventured 
to name Sallust. Ammianus [xxiv. 6] says, of all the leaders, quod acri mctu 
territi duces concord! precatu fieri prohibere tentarent. 

® Hinc Imperator . . , (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armature auxiliis 
per prima postremaque discurrens, etc. Yet Zosimus, his friend, docs not 
allow him to pass the river till two days after the battle. 

^“Secundum Homcricam dispositionem. A similar disposition is ascribed 
to the wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer was never 
absent from the mind of Julian. 

” Persas terrorc subito miscuerunt, versisque a^inibus totius gentis, apertas 
Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intrasset, ni major praedaram occasio fuisscL 
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arrow, lad not conjured them to desist from a rash attempt, which must 
be fatal if it were not successful. On their side the Romans acknowl¬ 
edged the loss of only seventy-five men; while they affirmed that the 
barbarians had left on the field of battle two thousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as 
might be expected from the riches and luxury of an Oriental camp; 
large quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and 
beds and tables of massive silver. The victorious emperor distributed, 
as the rewards of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and 
naval crowns; which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious 
than the wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of 
war, but the appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspi¬ 
cious events; and Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that 
he had now reached the term of his prosperity.” 

On the second day after the battle the domestic guards, the Jovians 
and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted over the Tigris.’’ While 
the Persians beheld from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the ad¬ 
jacent country, Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in 
lull expectation that, as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence. His 
expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, 
who permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary 
troops from the camp of the Romans;’* and by the dissensions of the two 
generals, who were incapable of forming or executing any plan for the 
public service. When the emperor had relinquished the hope of this im¬ 
portant reinforcement, he condescended to hold a council of war, and 
approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of those generals who dis¬ 
suaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious undertaking. 
It is not easy lor us to conceive by what arts of fortification a city thrice 
besieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian could be rendered im- 

quam cura victori2e (Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 28). Their avarice might 
dispose them to hear the advice of Victor. 

’’The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are 
described by Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124-138, 
p. 347-353), Greg. Narianzeu (Orat. iv. p. 115), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 24, p. 159 
Jfl?.] P- 181-183). and Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). 

’* The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of which the first 
only had passed during the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6). The vara 
whom Zosimus transports on the third day (I. iii. [c. 26] p. 183). might con¬ 
sist of the protectors, among whom the historian Ammianus, and the future 
emperor Jovian, actually served; some schools of the domestics; and perhaps 
the Jovians and Herculians, who often did duty as guards. 

“Moses of ( 3 iorene (Hist. Armen. 1 . iii. c. 15, p. 246) supplies us with 
a national tradition and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only the leading 
circumstance, which is consistent with trutii, probability, and Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 131, p. 355 )- 
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pregnable against an army of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by 
a brave and experienced general, and abundantly supplied with ships, 
provisions, battering engines, and military stores- But we may rest as¬ 
sured, from the love ol glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the 
character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imagi¬ 
nary obstacles.’’’ At the very time when he declined the siege of Ctesi- 
phon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers 
of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to the 
tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence 
of his successor. As far as the confines of India and Scythia, the satraps 
of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to 
march, without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. But their 
preparations were dilatory, their motions slow; and before Sapor could 
lead an army into the field, he received the melancholy intelligence of the 
devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of his 
bravest troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride of 
royalty was humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on the ground; 
and the disorder of his hair expres.scd the grief and anxiety of his mind. 
Perhaps he would not have refused to purchase, with one half of his 
kingdom, the safety of the remainder; and he would have gladly sub¬ 
scribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the 
Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister 
of rank and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees 
of Hormisdas, and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that he niight 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The Sa.ssanian prince, 
whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether he con¬ 
sulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his situation, was 
equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which would ter¬ 
minate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He 
was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remembered, 
most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that Alexander had 
uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sen¬ 
sible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace might coo! the ardour 
of his troops, he earnestly requested that Hormisdas would privately 
dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this dangerous temptation 
from the knowledge of the camp.’" 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume his 
time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon; and as often as he de¬ 
fied the barbarians, who defended the city, to meet him on the open plain, 


" CiviUs inexpugnabilis, {acinus audax et importunura. Ammianus, xxiv. 7. 
His fellow-soldier, Eutropius, turns aside from the J'ffi«ilty: Assynamque 
populatus, castra apua Qesiphontem stativa aliquandiu habuit. remeansque 
victor, etc., x. 16 [81 Zosimus is artful or ignorant and Socrates inaccurate- 
’•Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. 130 , p. 354. c. 139. p. 36i- Vbjv „( 

The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal f 

Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philosopher; but the 
was likewise a magician, who flattered the hopes and passions of his matter. 
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they prudently replied that, if he desired to exercise his valour, he might 
seek the army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and he accepted the 
advice. Instead of confining his servile march to the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alex¬ 
ander, and boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till he forced his 
rival to contend with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire 
of Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the 
arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generously 
submitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame.'' 
With a train of faithful followers he deserted to the Imperial camp; ex¬ 
posed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained; exagger¬ 
ated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and (he weakness 
of the monarchy; and confidently offered himself as the hostage and 
guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds of suspicion 
were urged, without effect, by the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas; 
and the creduIou‘=. Julian, receiving the traitor into his bosom, was per¬ 
suaded to issue an hasty order, w-hich, in the opinion of mankind, ap¬ 
peared to arraign his prudence and to endanger his safety. He de¬ 
stroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which had been transported 
above five hundred miles, at so great an expense of toil, of treasure, 
and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, small vessels were 
saved, to accompany, on carriages, the inarch of the army, and to form 
occasional bridges for the passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty 
days’ provisions was reserved for the use of the soldiers; and the 
rest of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The Christian bishops, Gregory 
and Augustin, insult the madness of the apostate, who executed, with 
his own bands, the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, of 
less weight, perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by the cool 
judgment of an experienced soldier, who was himself spectator of 
the conflagration, and who could not disapprove the reluctant mur¬ 
murs of the troops.'* Yet there are not wanting some specious, and 
perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian. 
The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, non 

”Thc arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazian2en, Orat. iv. p. 115. 116 
[ed. Par. 1609]) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbre- 
viators (Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 134. P- 357 ) and Ammianus (xxiv. 7). The course of genuine history 
is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the text of Ammianus. 

"Sec Ammianus (xxiv. 7), Libanius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. 132, 133, p. 356, 
357), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 26} p. 183), Zonaras (tom. ii. I xiii. [c. 13) p. 26), 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 116), and Augustin (de Ciivitate Dei. 1 . iv. c. 29, 1 . v. c. 
21). Of these Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his hero; who. 
according to Ammianus, pronounced his own condemnation by a tardy and 
ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 
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that of the Tigris above Opis.'® The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable; and Julian must soon 
have renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards 
a great fleet against the stream of a rapid river,*'® which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artificial cataracts/^ The power of sails 
and oars was insufficient, it became necessary to tow the ships against the 
current of the river; the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was ex¬ 
hausted in this tedious and servile labour; and if the Romans continued 
to march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or fortune 
of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to advance into the 
inland country, the destruction of the fleet and magazines was the only 
measure which could save that valuable prize from the hands of the 
numerous and active troops which might suddenly be poured from the 
gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should 
now admire the conduct as well as the courage of a hero who, by depriving 
his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative of 
death or conquest. 

The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the op¬ 
erations of a modern army, was in a great measure unknown in the camps 
of the Romans/^ Yet, in every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand 
men must have been one of the most important cares of a prudent gen¬ 
eral; and that subsistence could only be drawn from his own or from 
the enemy’s country. Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a 
bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered 
places of Assyria, a desolated province could not afford any large or reg¬ 
ular supplies in a season of the year when the lands were covered by the 
inundation of the Euphrates,*'^ and the unwholesome air was darkened 
with swarms of innumerable insects.*^ The appearance of the hostile 

”Consult Herodotus ( 1 . k c. 194), Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 1074 [p. 739, ed. 
Casaub.]), and Tavernier (part i. I. h. p. 152). 

'“’A ceieritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi sagittam. Plin. Hist 
Natur. vi. 31. 

One of these dykes, which produces an artificial cascade or cataract, is 
described by Tavernier (part i. 1 . ii. p. 226) and Thevenot (part ii. 1 . i. p. 193). 
The Persians, or Assyrians, laboured to interrupt the navigation of the river 
(Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 1075 [p. 740]. D’Anville, I’Euphrate ct Ic Tigre, p. 98, 99^ 

” Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathocles and Cortez, 
who burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

“See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la Tactique, 
tom. ii. p. 287-353, and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, Nouveaux 
Memoires Militaircs, tom. i. p. 351-382, on the baggage and subsistence of the 
Roman armies. 

**The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the Armenian 
mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in July. These cir¬ 
cumstances are well explained in the Geographical Dissertation of Foster, 
inserted in Spelman’s Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

“Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency of the 
flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the 
Turks, and ravaged by the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, fifteen. 
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country was far more inviting. The extensive region that lies between 
the river Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror w'ho possessed 
the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily 
procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the natives. 
But on the approach of the Romans this rich and smiling prospect was in¬ 
stantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted the open 
villages and took shelter in the fortified towns; the cattle was driven 
away; the grass and ripe corn were consumed with fire; and, as soon as 
the flames had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This desperate but 
effectual method of defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a 
people who prefer their independence to their property; or by the rigour 
of an arbitrary government, which consults the public safety without 
submitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present oc¬ 
casion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the commands of 
Sapor; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty stock of pro¬ 
visions which continually wasted in his hands. Before they were entirely 
consumed he might still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities 
of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and well-directed march; *“ 
but he was deprived of this last resource by his ignorance of the roads and 
by the perfidy of his guides. The Romans wandered several days in the 
country to the eastward of Bagdad; the Persian deserter, who had art¬ 
fully led them into the snare, escaped from their resentment; and his fol¬ 
lowers, as soon as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the 
conspiracy. The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and India, which had 
so long amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that his 
own imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously bal¬ 
anced the hopes of safety or success without obtaining a satisfactory 
answer either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable meas¬ 
ure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the banks 
of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army by a hasty march to the 
confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, which acknowl¬ 
edged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the sig¬ 
nal of the retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras 
with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia.'^ 

and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast into the ground by the wretched 
and unskilful husbandmen. Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 279, 285. 

“Isidore of Charax (Mansion, Parthic. p. 5, 6, in Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor, tom. ii.) reckons 129 schceni from Seleucia, and Thevenot (part i. I. 
i. ii. p. 209-245) 128 hours of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. 
These measures cannot exceed an ordinary parasang, or three Roman miles. 

"The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not clearly, 
described by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 357), 
and Zosimus (t iii. Ic. p. 183). The two last seem ignorant that their 
conqueror was retreating; and Libanius absurdly confines him to the banks 
of the Tigris. 
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As long as the Romans seenied to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance by several bodies of Per¬ 
sian cavalry; who, showing themselves, sometimes in loose, and some¬ 
times in closer order, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These 
detachments were, however, supported by a much greater force; and th^ 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a 
cloud of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to 
the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop of 
wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They 
halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed the whole night 
in continual alarms; and discovered at the dawn of day that they were 
surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, which might be con¬ 
sidered only as the van of the barbarians, was soon followed by the main 
body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, commanded by Meranes, a 
general of rank and reputation. He was accompanied by two of the 
king’s sons and many of the principal satraps; and lame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which slowly advanced 
under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their 
march, their long array, which was forced to bend or divide, according 
to the varieties of the ground, afforded frequent and favourable op¬ 
portunities to their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged 
with fury; they were repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the action at 
Maronga, which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by 
a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in 
the eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans: several officers 
of distinction were either killed or wounded; and the emperor himself, 
who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the valour of his 
troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his abilities. The 
weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still constituted the 
strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them from making any long 
or effectual pursuit; and as the horsemen of the East were trained to dart 
their javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in every possible 
direction,** the calvary of Persia was never more formidable than in the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most certain and ir¬ 
reparable loss of the Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, ac¬ 
customed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sul¬ 
try heat of an Assyrian summer; their vigour was exhausted by the inces¬ 
sant repetition of march and combat; and the progress of the army was 
suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the pres¬ 
ence of an active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply dimin- 

" Chardin, the most judicious of modem travellers, describes (tom, iii. 
P. 57 , 5^, etc., edit in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian horse¬ 
men. Brissonius (de Regno Persico, p. 650, 661, etc.) has collected the testi' 
monies of antiquity. 
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ished, the value and price of subsistence increased in the Roman camp.** 
Julian, who always contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier 
would have disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could be spared from the sump- 
,ter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But this feeble relief served only 
to aggravate the sense of the public distress; and the Romans began to 
entertain the most gloomy apprehensions that, before they could reach 
the frontiers of the empire, they should all perish, either by famine or by 
the sword of the barbarians.”* 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of his 
situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted to study and con¬ 
templation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short and interrupted slum¬ 
bers, his mind was agitated with painful anxiety: nor can it be thought 
surprising that the Genius of the empire should once more appear before 
him, covering with a funeral veil his head and his horn of abundance, 
and slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started from 
his couch, and, stepping forth to refre.sh his wearied spirits with the cool¬ 
ness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky, and suddenly vanished. Juiian was convinced that he had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god of war; the council which he sum¬ 
moned, of Tuscan Haruspices,"” unanimously pronounced that he should 
abstain from action; but, on this occasion, necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstition; and the trumpets sounded at the break of 
day. The army marched through a hilly country; and the hills had been 
secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and 
attention of a consummate general; he was alarmed by the intelligence 
that his rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had 
tempted him to lay aside his cuirass; but he snatched a shield from one 
of his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the 
relief of the rear guard. A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince 
to the defence of the front; and, as he galloped between the columns, the 

“In Mark .Antony’s retreat, an attic choenix sold for fifty drachmae, or, 
in oth'r words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings; barley 
bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is imposttible to peruse the interest¬ 
ing narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102-116 [c. 45I) without perceiving that 
Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the same enemies and involved 
in t^ie same distress. 

“Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. Zosimus. 1 . iii. [c. 27, p, 184, 185, 186. 
Lihanius,^ Oral. Parent, c. 134, 135, p. 357. 358, 359. The sophist of Antioch 
ippears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 

Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se Marti sacra 
facturum (xxiv. 6). Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon between 
the gods and their insolent votaries; and even the prudent Augustus, after his 
fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the honours of 
public processions. See Hume’s Philosophical Reflections. Essays, vol. li. 
p. 418. 

” They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, which 
had been invented in Etruria; and professed to derive their knowledge of 
signs and omens from the ancient books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage. 
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centre of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered, by a furious 
charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated by the well-timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed their 
weapons, with dexterity and effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and 
the legs of the elephants. The barbarians fled: and Julian, who was fore¬ 
most in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly throng 
of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that he was 
without armour; and conjured him to decline the fall of the impending 
ruin. As they exclaimed,a cloud of darts and arrows was discharged 
from the flying squadrons; and a javelin, after razing the skin id his arm, 
transpierced the ril'S, and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. Julian 
attempted to draw the deadly wea|)nn fnmr his side; but his fingers were 
cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. His 
guards flew to his relief; and the wounded emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent 
tent. The report of the melancholy event passed from rank lo rank; but 
the grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained by 
the two armies till they were separated by the total darkness of the night. 
The Persians derived some honour from the advantage whidi they ob¬ 
tained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master of the oTiccs, was 
slain, and the prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the e\ent of 
the day was adverse to the barbarians. They abandoned the field; their 
two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,'** fifty nobles or satraps, and a 
multitude of their bravest soldiers [were slain]: and the success of the 
Romans, if Julian had survived, might have been improved into a decisive 
and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, were 
expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse and arms, and 
was impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining strength was 
exhausted by the painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined his 
wound, discovered the symptoms of approaching death. He employed 
the awful moments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage; the 
philosophers who had accompanied him in this fatal expedition com¬ 
pared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, 
listened wdth respectful grief to the funeral oration of their dying 

" Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quos disjecerat 
terror, ut fugientiitm molcm tanquam ruinam male compositi culminis de- 
clinaret. Ammian. xxv. 3 

Sapor himself declared to the Romans that it was his practice to com¬ 
fort the families of his deceased satraps by sending them, as a present, the 
heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by their masters side. 
Libanius, dc necc Julian, ulcis. c xiii. d. 163. 
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emperor.®'' “ Friends and fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my 
departure is now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a 
ready debtor, the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy 
how much the soul is more excellent than the body; and that the 
separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, rather 
than of affliction. I have learned from religion that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety;"" and I accept, as a favour of the 
gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from the danger of disgracing 
a character which has hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude. 
I die without remorse, as I have lived without guilt. I am pleased to 
reflect on the innocence of my private life; and I can affirm with con¬ 
fidence that the supreme authority, that emanation of the Divine 
Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. De¬ 
testing the corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have 
considered the happiness of the people as the end of government. 
Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of 
moderation, I have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace 
was the object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare; but when the imperious voice of my country summoned 
me to arms, 1 exposed my person to the dangers of war, with the clear 
foreknowledge (which I had acquired from the art of divination) that 
I was destined to fall by the sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude 
to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me to perish by the cruelty 
of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures 
of lingering disease. He has given me, in the midst of an honourable 
career, a splendid and glorious departure from this world; and I hold 
it equally absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of 
fate.—Thus much I have attempted to say; but my strength fails me, 
and I feel the approach of death.— I shall cautiously refrain from any 
word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the election of an 
emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious; and if it 
should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be fatal to 
the person whom I should recommend. I shall only, as a good citizen, 
express my hopes that the Romans may be blessed with the govern¬ 
ment of a virtuous sovereign.” After this discourse, which Julian pro¬ 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by a military 
testament,"’ the remains of his private fortune; and making some 

*"The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion 
that he had previously composed the elaborate oration, which Ammianus 
beard, and has transcribed. The version of the Abbe de la Bleterie is faithful 
and elegant. I have followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emana¬ 
tions, which is darkly insinuated in the original. 

’"Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. 
Yet the Jupiter (in the r6th book of the Iliad), who laments with tears of 
blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very imperfect notion of happi¬ 
ness or glory beyond the grave. 

’’The soldiers who made their verbal or nuncupatory testaments upon 
actual service (in procinctu) were exempted from the formalities of the 
Roman law. See Heineccius (Antiquit Jnr. Roman, tom. i. p. 504) and 
Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xstvitj. 
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inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he understood, from the answer 
of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed; and bewailed, with amiable incon¬ 
sistency, the loss of his friend. At the same time he reproved the im¬ 
moderate grief of the spectators; and conjured them not to disgrace, by 
unmanly tears, the fate of a prince who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven and with the stars."" The spectators were silent; 
and Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he 
made, of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence; his respiration was em¬ 
barrassed by the swelling of the veins: he called tor a draught of cold 
water, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, about the 
hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extraordinary man, in 
the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of one year and about 
eight months from the death of Constantins. In his last moments he 
displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, the love of virtue and of 
fame, which had been the ruling passions of his life.'"' 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, may, 
in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure the future execution of his designs by the timely and judicious 
nomination of an associate and successor. But the royal race of Con¬ 
stantins Chlorus was reduced to his own person; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most worthy 
among the Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by the difficulty 
of the choice, the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the 
natural presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex¬ 
pected death left the empire without a i^ter, and without an heir, in 
a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore years, 
had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian, In a 
government which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure and 
noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment, the claims 
of official rank were accidental and precarious; and the candidates who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne could be supported only by 
the consciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the situation of a famished army, encompassed on all sides by 
an host of barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the deceased prince, 
according to his own directions, was decently embalmed; and,^^ the 
dawn of day; the generals convened a military senate, at which the 


" This union of the human sou! with the divine ethenal substance of the 
universe is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, hut it^ sk™ 'o 
exclude any personal or conscious immortality. Sec ttarburtons learned 
and rational observations. Divine Legation, voL li. p. 19^210. 

"The whole relation of the death of Julian is given hy Aramianus (xxv, 
3), an intelligent spectator. Libanius, irto turns with J’’'™ 

scene, has supplied some circumstances (OraL Parental, c. P' 

362). The calumnies of Gregory, and the legends of more recent saints, 
may now be silently 
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commanders of the legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, 
were invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed 
away without some secret cabals; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. 
Victor and Arinthaeus collected the remains of the court of Constantins; 
the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs Dagalai- 
phus and Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might be appre¬ 
hended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their character 
and interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps in their 
religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could ione recon¬ 
cile their divisions and unite their suffrages; and the venerable prefect 
would immediately have been declared the successor of Julian, if he 
himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age 
and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, showed some dis¬ 
position to adopt the salutary advice of an inferior officer,’"" that they 
should act as they would have acted in the absence of the emperor; 
that they should exert their abilities to extricate the army from the 
pre.sent distress; and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the con¬ 
fines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united and deliberate 
counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a 
few voices saluted Jovian, w’ho was no more than first of the domes¬ 
tics, with the names of Emperor and Augustus. The tumultuary 
acclamation was instantly repeated by the guards who surrounded the 
tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The 
new prince, astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested with 
the Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection he so lately solicited. The 
strongest recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his father. Count 
Varronian, who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long 
services. In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged 
his taste for wine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the char¬ 
acter of a Christian and a soldier. W’ithout being conspicuous for 
any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the admiration and 
envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and 

“"Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The modest and 
judicious historian describes the scene of the election, at which he was un¬ 
doubtedly present (xxv. 5). 

“‘The primus or primiccrius enjoyed the dignity of a senator; and, though 
only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1 . vi. tit. 
xxiv. [leg. 11]. These privileges are perhaps more recent than the time of 
[ovian. 

‘“The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (L Hi. c. 22), Soiomen ( 1 . vi. c. 3), 
and Theodoret ( 1 . iv. c. r), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under 
the preceding reign, and piously suppose that he refused the purple till the 
whoie army unanimously exclaimed that they were Christians. Ammianus, 
calmly pursuing his narrative, overthrows the legend by a single sentence. 
Hostiis pro Joviano extisque inspectis, pronuntiatum est, etc. (xxv. 6). 
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familiar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers; and the 
generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular election which had 
not been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this 
unexpected elevation was moderated by the just apprehension that 
the same day might terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. 
The pressing voice of necessity was obe 3 'ed without delay; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predect'ssor had expired, 
were to prosecute a march which could alone extricate the Romans 
from their actual distress.’”" 

The esteem of an enemy is more sincerely expressed by his fears; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the joy with 
which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news of the death 
of Julian, which a deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the 
desponding monarch wdth a sudden confidence of victory. He im¬ 
mediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand 
to second and support the pursuit; and discharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Roman.s. 
7'he rear-guard was thrown into disorder; the renowned legions, which 
derived their title from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were 
broke and trampled down by the elephants; and three tribunes lost 
their lives in attempting to slop the flight of their soldiers. The battle 
was at length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long summer's day, 
arrived, in tlie evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.’'’'^ On the ensuing day the bar¬ 
barians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp of Jovian, 
which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley. From the 
hills, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the wearied legion¬ 
aries; and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated with dei^perate 
courage through the PrEtorlan gate, was cut in pieces, alter a dcjhtful 
conflict, near the Imperial lent. In the succeeding night die camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the river; and ihe Rom.an 

’“Ammianus fxxv. 10) ha.s drawn from the life an impartial po'crait of 
Jovian, to which the younger Victor has added .some rcmarkablo strokes 
The Abbe de la Bleterie (Histoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1-23S) has com{)Oscd 
an elaborate hi.story of his short reign—a work remarkably distinguished 
by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and religious prejudice. 

Regius equitatus. It appears from Procopius that the Immortals, .so 
famous under Cyrus and his .successors, were revived, if we may use that 
improper word, by the Sassanides. Brisson. de Regno Pcrsico, p. 268, etc. 

The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost; nor 
can we name the field of battle where Julian fell* but M. d’Anville has 
demonstrated the precise situation of Sumcre, Carche, and Dura, along the 
banks of the Tigris (Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; TEuphrate et Ic 
Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth century, Sumcre, or Samara, became, with a 
slight change of name, the royal residence of the khalifs of the house of 
Abbas. 
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army, though incessantly exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara¬ 
cens, pitched their tents near the city of Dura four days after the 
death of Julian. The Tigris was still on their left; their hopes and 
provisions were almost consumed; and the impatient soldiers, who had 
fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers of the empire were not 
far distant, requested their new sovereign that they might be per¬ 
mitted to hazard the passage of the river. With the assistance of his 
wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness, by repre¬ 
senting that, if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour to stem the 
torrent of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbarians, who had occupied the opposite 
banks. Yielding at length to their clamourous importunities, he con¬ 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accus¬ 
tomed from their infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, 
should attempt the bold adventure, which might serve either as an 
encouragement or as a warning for the rest of the army. In the 
silence of the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post 
of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their 
resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor 
to listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to construct 
a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered 
with a floor of earth and fascines.’"’ Two important days were spent 
in the ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army.’”* 

In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were 
revived by the sound of peace. The transient presumption of Sapor 
had vanished: he observed, with serious concern, that, in the repeti¬ 
tion of doubtful combats, he had lost his most faithful and intrepid 
nobles, his bravest troops, and the greatest part of his train of 
elephants: and the experienced monarch feared to provoke the resist¬ 
ance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted 
powers of the Roman empire, which might soon advance to relieve, or 
to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied 

‘“Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the rebels of 
Media and Persia (Polybius, I. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, 552, edit. Casaubon, in 
8vo.) 

‘”A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, 
and wisely rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, L iii. [c. v. §§ 9-11] p. 255, 256, 
257. It appears from our modem travellers that rafts floating on bladders 
perform the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

““The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianus 
(xxv. 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364). and Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 30] 
p. 189, igo, 191). Though we may distrust the fairness of Libanius. the 
ocular testimony of Eutropius (uno a Persis atque altero prerlio victus, x. 
17 I9] must incline us to suspect that Ammianus has been too jealous of 
the honour of the Roman arms. 
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n„t ‘' rft-- '-‘“"P v‘ juvan,- ' and declared 

that the clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify the condi- 

S r '^r ^ he would consent to spare and to dismiss the Cssar 

hrmness of the Romans; the emperor was compelied, bv the advice of 
his council and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the’offer of peace; 
and the prefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arin- 
^aeus, to understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty 
1 ersian delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agree¬ 
ment; started difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients 
receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted foul 
days in the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of pro¬ 
visions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been aipable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he would have 
continued his march with unremitting diligence; the progress of the 
treaty would have suspended the attacks of the barbarians; and, before 
the expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached the 
fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance only of one hundred 
miles.'"’ The irresolute emperor, instead of breaking through the 
toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient resignation; and ac¬ 
cepted the humiliating conditions of peace which it was no longer in 
his power to refuse. The five provinces beyond the Tigris, which had 
been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian 
monarchy. ^ He acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of 
Nisibis, which had sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of 
his arms. Singara and the castle of the Moors, one of the stroagest 
places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the empire. 
It was considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of those fort¬ 
resses were permitted to retire with their effects; but the conqueror 
rigorously insisted that the Romans should for ever abandon the king 
and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather a long truce, of thirty 
years, was stipulated between the hostile nations; the faith of the treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremonies; and hostages of 
distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure the perfoim- 
ance of the condition.'" 


Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29) embraces a poor subterfuge ol 
national vanity. Tanta revcrcntia nominis Romani fuit, nt a Persis grimu. 
de pace sermo haberctur. 

““It is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a so'dief 
and a spectator. Yet it is difficult to understand hnw the mountains of Cor¬ 
duene could extend over tile plain of Assyria as low as the conflux of the 
Tigris and the Great 2 ab, or how an army of sixty thousand men could marct' 
one hundred miles in four days. 

The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation by Ammianul 
(xxv. 7), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 364), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. .Ill p 190, 
191), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. I17, I18, who imputes the distress tc 
Julian, the deliverance to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). The last-men-- 
tioned writer, who was present in a military station, styles this peace 
necessariam qutdem sed ignobUeu. 
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The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
his hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, professes to admire 
the moderation of Sapor in contenting himself with so small a portion 
of the Roman empire. If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates 
the claims of his ambition, he might have been secure, says Libanius, of 
not meeting with a refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, 
the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian 
to convince the timid monarch that his remaining provinces would 
still afford the most ample gratifications of power and luxury.”* 
Without adopting in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must 
acknowledge that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facili¬ 
tated by the private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris.'” In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con¬ 
siderable distance from the fatal station of Dura,”' the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the resentment 
of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and success 
depended much more on their character than on their situation. Instead 
of tamely resigning themselves to the secret deliberations and private 
views of a single person, the united councils of the Greeks were inspired 
by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly, where the mind of 
each citizen is filled with the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and 
the contempt of death. Conscious of their superiority over the bar¬ 
barians in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, they refused 
to capitulate; every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill; and the memorable retreat of the ten thousand 
exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy.”® 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might per¬ 
haps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans should 

"'Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

Conditionibus . . . disjrendiosi.s Roman.'e rcipublicae impositis . . . quibus 
cupidior regni quain glonre Joviamis. imperio rudi.s. adquievit. Sextus Rufus 
dc Provinciis, c. 2q. La RIetcrie has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these 
specious considerations of public and private interest (Hist, de Jovien, tom. 

i. p. 30 . etc.). 

"'The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, I. 

ii. [c. V. § l] p. 156, 1 . iii. [c. in. § 6j p. 226), or Great Zab, a river of Assyria, 
400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul. The 
error of the Greeks bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the names of the 
Wolf (Lycus) and the Goat (Capros). They created these animals to attend 
the Tiger of the East. 

“‘The Cyropddia is vague and languid; the Anabasis circumstantial and 
animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 
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be plentifully supplied,^’' and that they should be permitted to pass 
the Tigris on the bridge which was constructed by the hands of 
the Persians. But if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable terms, 
they were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the East, whose 
clemency had pardoned the invaders of his country. The Saracens 
sometimes intercepted the stragglers on the march; but the generals 
and troops of Sapor respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian was 
suffered to explore the most convenient place for the passage of the 
river. The small vessels rvhich had been saved from the conilagration 
of the fleet performed the most essential service. They first conveyed 
the emperor and his favourites, and aftenvards transported, in many 
successive voyages, a great part of the army. But as every man was 
anxious for his personal safety and apprehensive of being left on the 
hostile shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the .slow 
returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on light hurdles or in¬ 
flated skins, and drawing after them their horses, attempted, with various 
success, to swim across the river. Many of these daring advent urer.s 
were swallowed by the waves; many others, who were carried along by 
the violence of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice nr cruelty of 
the wild Arabs; and the loss which the army .sustained in the passage 
of the Tigris was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon as 
the Romans had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from 
the hostile pursuit of the barbarians; but in a laborious march of two 
hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia they endured the last ex¬ 
tremities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to traverse a 88’idy 
desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afford a single blade 
of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and the rest of the inhos¬ 
pitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of friend or enemies 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be discovered in the camp, 
twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased with ten pieces of gold, 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and devoured, and the desert was 
strewed with the arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whose tattered 
garments and meagre countenances displayed their past sufferings and 
actual misery. A small convoy of provisions advanced to meet the army 
as far as the castle of Ur; and the supply was the more grateful, since 


According to Rufmus, an immediate supply nf provisions w.is 
by the treaty, and Theodorct affirms that the obl.Kation was fai hftilly d s- 
charged by the Persians. Such a fact is probable, but undoubtedly false 
See Ttllemont, Hist. dcs. Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 702. . ., , , 

‘"We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pliarsal. iv. fc), who d.scnbcs a 
similar distress of Ctesar’s army in Spain; 

Sxva fames adcrat-— 

Miles eget: toto censu non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. ,,,^,0,., h;. 

See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, t«m 1. p. 37 ^ 382 ). nw 
analysis of the tU campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest monument 
that Has ever been raised to the fame of C®sar. 
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it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata 
the emperor most graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia, and 
the remains of a once flourishing army at length reposed themselves 
under the walls of Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had already pro¬ 
claimed, in the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his 
return, and the new prince had taken the most effectual measures to 
secure the allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe by placing 
the military command in the hands of those officers who, from motives 
of interest or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their 
benefactor.”" 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the temples of the 
gods would be enriched with the spoils of the East; that Persia would 
be reduced to the humble state of a tributary province, governed by 
the laws and magistrates of Rome; that the barbarians would adopt 
the dress, and manners, and language of their conquerors; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under 
Grecian masters.”" The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire, and, from the moment that he passed 
the Tigris, his affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and 
fortunes of their prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs was 
disturbed by the melancholy rumour of his death, and they persisted 
to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal 
event.’” The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of 
a prudent and necessary peace; the voice of fame, louder and more 
sincere, revealed the disgrace of the emperor and the conditions of the 
ignominious treaty. The minds of the people were filled with astonish¬ 
ment and grief, with indignation and terror, when they were informed 
that the unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces 
which had been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he 
shamefully surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East.”" The deep and 

”*M. d’Anville (see his Maps, and I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) traces 
their march, and as.signs the true position of Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, 
which Ammianus has mentioned. He does not complain of the Samiel, the 
deadly hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1 . i. p. 192) so much 
dreaded. 

’“The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv. 9), Libanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 365), and Zosimus (I. iii. [c. 33] p. 194). 

’"Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 145, p. 366). Such were the natural hopes and 
wishes of a rhetorician. 

The people of Carrhae, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the inaus¬ 
picious messenger under a pile of stones (Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 34] p. 196). 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on his sword; 
but he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must live 
to compose the Panegyric of Julian (Libanius de Vita sua, tom. ii. p. 45, 46 
[ed. Morell. Paris. 1627]). 

Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible witnesses 
qf dm public language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an 
ignominious peace which exposed them to the Persians on a naked and de¬ 
fenceless frontier fExcernt. Valesiana. 0. 844. ex Tohanne Antiocheno.I. 
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dangerous question, how far the public faith should be observed when 
it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely agitated in 
popular conversation, and some hopes were entertained that the em¬ 
peror would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy. 1 he inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had always 
disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from the dis¬ 
tress of her captive armies; and, if it were necessary to satisfy the 
national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands of 
the barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would have 
cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient limes. 

But the emperor, wh.atever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state; 
and the same motives which had forced him to subscribe, now pressed 
him to execute the treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an 
empire at the expense of a few provinces, and the respectable names of 
religion and honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition of 
Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the 
palace of Nisibis; but the next morning after his arrival, Hineses, the 
ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, 
till that fatal moment, had confided in the protection of their sovereign, 
threw themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or 
at least not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant, 
exasperated by the three successive defeats which he had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and courage to 
repel the invaders of their country; they requested only the permis¬ 
sion of using them in their own defence, and, as soon as they had 
asserted their independence, they should implore the favour of being 
again admitted into the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with some con¬ 
fusion, the sanctity of oaths; and as the reluctance with which he 
accepted the present of a crown of gold convinced the citizens of their 
hopeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, “ 0 
emperor! may you thus be crowned by all the cities of your domin¬ 
ions! ” Jovian, who in a few weeks had assumed the habits of a 
prince,was displeased with freedom, and offended with truth; and 
as he reasonably supposed that the discontent of the people might 

'“*The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. 1 . p. 212-227), though a 
severe casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute his 
promise: since he could not dismember the empire, nor alienate, without their 
consent, the allegiance of his people, I have never found much delight or 
instruction in such political metaphysics. 

““At Nisibis he performed a royal act A brave officer, his namesake, who 
had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from supper, thrown 
into a well, and stoned to death without any form of trial or evidence of 
guilt. Ammian. xxv. 8, 
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incline them to submit to the Persian government, he published an 
edict, under pain of death, that they should leave the city within the 
term of three days. Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 
scene of universal despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compassion.’^ The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the walls which they had so gloriously defended; the disconsolate 
mourner dropped a last tear over the tomb of a son or husband, which 
must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a barbarian master; and 
the aged citizen kissed the threshold and clung to the doors of the 
house where he had passed the cheerful and careless hours of infancy. 
The highways were crowded with a trembling multitude; the distinc¬ 
tions of rank, and se.x, and age, were lost in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes; 
and as they could not command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them 
the greatest part of their valuable effects. The savage insensibility 
of Jovian appears to have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of .Amida; 
and that rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, 
soon recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia.'-' Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the evacua¬ 
tion of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the restitution of 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and the 
fruits of his victory; and this ignominious peace has justly been con¬ 
sidered as a memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes relinquished the dominion 
of distant and unprofitable provinces; but, since the foundation of the 
city, the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries 
of the republic, had never retired before the sword of a victorious 
enemy.’-’ 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened away from 
the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy 
the luxury of .Antioch.”' Without consulting the dictates of religious 
zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on the remains of his deceased sovereign;’-' and Procopius, 

‘“See XXV. 9, and Zosimus, I. iii. [c. 33] p. 194. 195. 

”* Chron. Paschal, p. 300 [tom. i. p. 554, ed. Bonn]. The ecclesiastical 
Notitire may be consulted. 

'“Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 32] p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus dc Provinciis, c. 29. 
Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1 . iv. c 29. This general position must be applied 
and interpreted with some caution. 

““Ammianus, xxv. 10. Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 34] p. 196. He might be edax, 
et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie (tom. i. p. 148- 
154) in rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) 
celebrated at Antioch by the emperor, his wife, and a troop of concubines. 

’"The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. i. p. 156, 209) handsomely exposes the 
brutal bigotry of Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to the dogs, ne 
cespititia quidem sepultura dignus. 
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who sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was removed from the 
command of the army, under the decent pretence of conducting the 
funeral. The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
in a slow march of fifteen days, and, as it passed through the cities of 
the East, was saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamenta¬ 
tions and clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved 
hero in the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the giave.' '" One party lamented the approaching 
ruin of their altars, the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroke of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was rrvraled 
to the s-dints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia;''' and instead of 
suffering him to fall by the’ Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal cham¬ 
pion of the faith.'-= Such imprudent declarations were eagerly adopted 
by the malice or credulity of their adversaries,”* who darkly insiiiuated 
or confidently asserted that the governors of the church had instigated 
and directed the fanaticism of a domestic assassin.”* Above sixteen 
years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly and vehemently 
urged in a public oration addressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodo¬ 
sius. His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argument, and we can 
only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of .Antioch for the cold 
and neglected ashes of his friend.”* 


'"’Compare the sophist and the saint (Ubanius Monod. tom. 11. p. 251, 
a..d Oral, Parent, c. 14.S, p. 367, c. 156, p. 377 . w.th Gregory Naz.anzr O^rat 
iv p 12=;-I3_'). Tiic Chri.slian orator lamtly -nutters some exhortations to 
modesty and forgiveness: liul he is well satisfied that lire tea sufierings of 
Julian will far exceed the fabulous torments of Ixion or Tantalus 
“■Tillemont (Hist, des Empercurs, tom iv. p. 549 ) ' 

visions. Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the night on a 

Sozomef (1 ’ v^u) applauds the Greek doctrine of lyraomcide: but the 
whole passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is prudently siippre 

by the president Cousin. , ^ __ 

“Immediately after the death of Julian an uncertain 
telo cceidisse Romano, It was earned by some deserters ^ I 
and the Romans were reproached as the assassins of ^ emperor by Sapor a 
his subjects (Amraian. xxv. 6; Libanius de 
p. 162, 163), It was urged, as a decisive proof, that '’f*' 

to claim the promised reward (Liban. Orat. ^ ^ ^ j (.ffpct, or 

flying horseman who darted the fatal javelin mig ^ inspires a 

he might be slain in the same action. Ammianus neither feels nor inspires 

'“STr-.t .Vroxir ,X,,ir ri .f™, Sgx-- ^i.s thfl^fh^stian 

expression may point to Athanasius, the first Jovien 

clergy (Libanius de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 5 , 1 >- M 9 - La Llctene, Hist, tie Jotien, 

"'“The' o'rato’r (Fabriciux Biblioth. Grac. tom, vii. p. I 45 -I 79 ) 
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It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs of 
the Romans, that the voice of praise should be corrected by that of satire 
and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the splendid pageants which dis¬ 
played the glory of the living or of the dead, their imperfections should 
not be concealed from the eyes of the world.'“ This custom was prac¬ 
tised in the funeral of Julian. The comedians, who resented his contempt 
and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian 
audience, the lively and exaggerated representation of the faults and fol¬ 
lies of the deceased emperor. His various character and singular man¬ 
ners afforded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule.’-’' In the ex¬ 
ercise of his uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of 
his rank. Alexander was transformed into Diogenes—the philosopher 
was degraded into a priest. The purity of his virtue was sullied by ex¬ 
cessive vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
safety of a mighty empire; and his irregular sallies were the less entitled 
to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, or even 
of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; 
but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on the banks of the cold 
and limpid Cydnus,’-'" -was displeasing to the faithful friends who loved 
and revered the memory of that extraordinary man. The philosopher ex¬ 
pressed a very reasonable wish that the disciple of Plato might have 
reposed amidst the groves of the Academy,’”” while the soldier exclaimed, 
in bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should have been mingled with 
those of Cresar, in the field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments 
of Roman virtue.’*” The history of princes does not very frequently re¬ 
new the example of a similar competition. 

Buspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still be 
obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the criminal neglect of 
revenging Julian’s death. 

’”At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal 
emperor anxiously inquired how much it cost?—Fourscore thousand pounds 
(centies).—Give me the tenth part of the sum, and throw my body into the 
Tiber. Sueton. in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Gronovius. 

’’’Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. Paris, 1609; Orat. v, c. 16, 18, p. 157, 
Sfqq. ed. Bened 1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridicule to the 
funeral honours of Constantius, whose body was chaunted over Mount Taurus 
by a choir of angels. 

’“Quintus Curtius, 1 . iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been 
often censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the historian to describe a 
river whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with gratitude 
the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of Julian (de 
ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 7, p. 152). 

’*“Cujus suprema et cincres, si qui tunc just^ consuleret, noa Cydnus videre 
deberct, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad perpetuandam gloriam 
recte factorum praiterlambere Tiberis, intersccans urbem seternam, divorumque 
veterum monumenta praestringens. Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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CHAPTER XXV (343-384 A,D.) 

The Government and Death of Jovian—Election of yalcniinian, tcho associatfs 
his Brother Valcns. and makes the final Division of the Eastern and West¬ 
ern Empires—Revolt of Procopius—Ctvil and Ecclesiastical Administration 
—Germany—Britain—Africa—The East~The Danube-Dcath of Valen- 
tinian — His two Sons, Gratian and I'^alentinian IE, succeed to the Western 
Empire 

The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army was .saved by an 
inglorious, perhaps a necessary, treaty;^ and the first moments of peace 
were consecrated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity 
of the church and state. The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of 
reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious war; and the balance 
which he affected to pn-eserve between the hostile factions served only to 
perpetuate the contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival 
claims of ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians had for¬ 
gotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit 
of the church. In private families the sentiments of nature were ex* 
tinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge; the majesty of the laws 
was violated or abused; the cities of the East were stained with blood; 
and the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of 
their country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity; 
and as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the 
Labarum of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of the 
legions, announced to the people the faith of their new emperor. As soon 
as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistle to all the gov¬ 
ernors of provinces, in which he confessed the divine truth and secured 
the legal establishment of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts 
of Julian were abolished, the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and 
enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament that the distress of the times 
obliged him to diminish the measure of charitable distributions.* The 
Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they 
bestowed on the pious successor of Julian; but they were still ignorant 
what creed or what synod he would choose for the standard of orthodo.xy, 
and the pea.ee of the church immediately revived those eager disputes 
which had been suspended during the season of persecution. The episco- 

* The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish suicide; she 
destroys herself with her own hands. 

* Jovian restored to the church riv ipxaiov K 6 fffiey; a forcible and com¬ 
prehensive expression (Philostorgius, 1 . viiL c. 5 . wi^ Godefroy’s Disserta¬ 
tions, p. 329. Sozomen, I. vi. c. 3). The new law which condemned the rape 
or marriage of nuns (Oxl. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2) is exaggerated by 
Sozomen, who supposes that an amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, 
was punished with death by the evangelic legislator. 
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pal leaders of the contending sects, convinced from experience how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or Antioch. 
The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, 
and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each 
other in the holy race; the apartments of the palace resounded with their 
clamours, and the ears of the prince were assaulted, and perhaps as¬ 
tonished, by the singular mixture of metaphysical argument and passion¬ 
ate invective.’ The moderation of Jovian, who recommended concord 
and charity, and referred the disputants to the sentence of a future coun¬ 
cil, was interpreted as a symptom of indifference; but his attachment to 
the Nicene Creed was at length discovered and declared by the reverence 
which he expressed for the celestial' virtues of the great Athanasius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from 
his retreat on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclama¬ 
tions of the people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne, and 
he wisely accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating eloquence, sus¬ 
tained the reputation which he had already acquired in the courts of four 
successive princes.’ As soon as he had gained the confidence and secured 
the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, 
and continued, with mature counsels and undiminished vigour, to direct, 
ten years longer,” the ecclesiastical government of Alexandria, Egypt, and 
the catholic church. Before his departure from Antioch, he assured Jo¬ 
vian that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and 
peaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed 
either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful 
though ineffectual prayer.’ 

’ Compare Socrates, 1 . iii. c. 25, and Philostorgias, 1 . viii. c, 6, with Godc- 
froy's Dissertations, p. 330. 

’The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery 
of the emperor to tlic archbishop, tt}s rpis rhy Bror Twr 6\wv 
(See the original epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33.) Gregory Nazianzen 
(Oral. xxi. p. 302) celebrates the friendship of Jovian and .Athanasius. The 
primate's journey wa.s advised by the Egyptian monks (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccliis. tom. viii. p. 221). 

‘Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La 
Bleteric {.Hist, dc Jovien, tom. i. p. 121-148) : he translates the singular and 
original conferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the Anan depu¬ 
ties. The Abbe is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian; but his 
partiality for Athanasius assumes, in his eyes, the character of justice. 

‘The true era of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 719-723). But the date_ (a.d. 373, May 2) which 
seems tiic most consistent with history and reason is ratified by his authentic 
Life (Maffei, Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii, p. 81). 

’ See the observations of Valcsius and Jortin (Eemarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. iv, p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasius, which is pre¬ 
served by Theodoret ( 1 . iv. c. 3). In some MSS. this indiscreet promise is 
omitted; perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their 
leader. 
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The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the natural 
descent of its object, operates with irresistible weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious opinions which were supported 
by the spirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful 
sect." Under his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting vic¬ 
tory; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the 
genius of Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the 
arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted; the philosophers, who had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their pro- 
fesision; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in a condition 
to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they had suffered under the 
preceding reign.” The consternation of the Pagan world was dispelled 
by a wise and gracious eciict of toleration, in which Jovian explicitly 
declared that, although he should severely punish the sacrilegious riles 
of magic, his subjects might tvercise, with freedom and safety, the 
ceremonies of the ancient worship. The memory of this law has been 
preserved by the orator Theraistius, who was deputed by the senate 
of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion for the new emperor. 
Themistius expatiates on the clemency of the Divine Nature, the facility 
of human error, the rights of conscience, and the independence of the 
mind, and, with some eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical 
toleriion, whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is 
not ashamed to implore. He justly observes that in the recent changes 
both religions had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition 
of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple who 
could pass, without a reason and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the 
Christians. 

In the space of seven months the Roman troops, who were now re- 
turned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred miles 
in which they had endured all the hardships of war, of famine, and of 
climate. Notwithstanding their servuces, their fatigues, and the approach 
of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed only to the men and 
horses a respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indis- 


• Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1 . iv. c. 3) magnifies the number of the 
orthodo.x, who composed the whole world, xaptl " 

<tpo,o 6 ,rwK This assertion was verified m the space of thirty or 
•Socrates, I. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. - P- - 3 ') ^ 

(Orat. Parentalis, c. 14 ^, P- 3 ^ 9 ) express the Iwtng saitiments of thci 

^^^^“Ora.. V. p. 63 -Z.. edit Harduin, Paris, 

his opinion, to the emperor Jovian. 
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creet and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch.” He was impa¬ 
tient to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe; 
but he soon received the grateful intelligence that his authority was 
acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By 
the first letters which he despatched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he 
had delegated the military command of Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, 
a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, and to his 
father-in-law, Count Lucillian, who had formerly distinguished his cour¬ 
age and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined an 
office to which he thought himself unequal, and Lucillian was massacred 
at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts.’- But 
the moderation of Jovinus, master-genera! of the cavalry, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult and confirmed 
the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was admin¬ 
istered and taken with loyal acclamations, and the deputies of the 
Western armies saluted their new sovereign as he descended from 
Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he 
continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province of Galatia, 
where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the 
consulship.” Dadastana,’” an obscure town, almost at an equal dis¬ 
tance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his 
journey and his life. After indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps 
an intemperate supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning the 
emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden 
death was variously understood. By some it was ascribed to the conse¬ 
quences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine 
or the quality of the mushrooms which he had swallowed in the evening. 
According to others, he was suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of 
charcoal, which extracted from the walls of the apartment the unwhole- 

“ Ot 8i ’AvTio^etl ovx dUxetyro irpAr oirdv" 4 XX’ ^TtaKuirToy aCrby ifiSait 

Kal Kai Tots KaXovftivois {famosis libellis). Johan. Antiochen. 

in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of Antioch may be admitted on very 
slight evidence. 

’’Compare Ammianus (xxv. to), who omits the name of the Batavians, 
with Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 35] p. 197), who removes the scene of action from 
Rheims to Sirmium. 

“Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appcllat. Ammian. xxv. to, and 
Vales, ad locum. 

’’Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, nc in curuli sella veheretur ex 
more, id quod mox accidit portendebah lAmm. 1. c.] Augustus and his suc¬ 
cessors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews 
whom they raised to the consulship. But the curule chair of the first Brutus 
had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

’’The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles from Nice, 
H7 from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. o. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by 
omitting some stages, reduces the whole space from 242 to 181 miles. Wessel- 
ing, p. 574 - 
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some moisture of the fresh plaster.” But the want of a regular inquiry 
into the death of a prince whose reign and person were soon forgotten 
appears to have been the only circumstance which countenanced the 
malicious whspers of ponson and domestic guilt.” The body of Jovian 
was sent to Constantinople to be interred with his predecessors, and the 
^d procession was met on the road by his wife Charito, the daughter of 
Count Lucilhan, who still wept the recent death of her father, and was 
hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her 
disappointment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal 
tenderness. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had 
been placed in the curulc chair, adorned with the title of Sobilhsimus and 
the vain ensigns of the consulsliip. Unconscious of his fortune, the 
royal youth, who from his grandfather a.ssumed the name of I'arronian, 
was reminded only by the jealousy of the government that he was the 


son of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive; but he 
had already been deprived of an eye, and his affiicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be tom from her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince.’'’ 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 


ten days without a master. The ministers and generals still continued 
to meet in council, to exercise their respective functions, to maintain the 
public order, and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of Nice in 
Bithynia, which was chosen for the place of the election.*” In a solemn 
assembly of the civil and military powers of the empire, the diadem was 
again unanimously offered to the priefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glar> 
of a second refusal; and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in 
favour of the son, the prEefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, 


See Ammianus (xxv. lo), Eutropius (x. i8 [g]), who might likewise be 
present; jeroin (tom. i. p. 26 (tom. i. p. 341 ed. Vallars.] ad Hehodorum), 
Orosius (vii. 31), Sozomcn (i. vi. c. 6), Zosimus ( 1 . hi. [c. 35] p. kjj, ifj8), am! 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xui. [c, 14] p. 28, 2g). \Vc cannot expect a perfect agree¬ 
ment, and we shall not discuss minute differences. 

Ammianus, unmindful of hi.s usual candour and good sense, compares 
the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who had 
excited the fears and resentment of the popular faction. 

Chrysostom, tom, i. p. 336-349, edit Montfaucon. The Christian orator 
attempts to comfort a w’ldow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and 
observes, that, of nine emperors (including the Ciiaesar Gallus) who had 
reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and Constantius) died a natural 
death. Such vague consolations have never wiped away a single tear. 

“ Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it may 
be observed— 1. That the generals might command the expeditious use of tlie 
public posts for themselves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the 
troops, for the ease of the cities, marched in many divisions; and that the 
bead of the column might arrive at Nice when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

* Ammianus, xxvi. i; Zosimus, I iii. [c. 36J p. 198; PhiIo.storgtus, 1 . viii. c. 8 ^ 
and (kidcfroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained 
some curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Vaientiman to 
the praefect Sallust, the master-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus count of the 
domestics, and the patrician Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from 
Ancyra had a weighty influence in the election. 
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declared to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and the inexperi¬ 
enced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the laborious duties 
of government. Several candidates were proposed, and, after weighing 
the objections of character or situation, they were successively re¬ 
jected: but as soon as the name of Valentinian was pronounced, the 
merit of that officer united the suffrages of the whole assembly, and 
obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Valentinian was 
the son of Count Gratian, a native of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who from an 
obscure condition had raised himself, by matchless strength snd dex¬ 
terity, to the military commands of Africa and Britain, from which he 
retired with an ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and 
services of Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of 
the promotion of his son, and afforded him an early opportunity of dis¬ 
playing thrisc solid and useful qualifications which raised his character 
above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valen¬ 
tinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends with 
awe, and his enemies with fear; and, to second the efforts of his un¬ 
daunted courage, the son of Giatian had inherited the advantages of a 
strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of chastity and temper¬ 
ance, which restrain the appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen¬ 
tinian preserved his own and the public esteem. The avocations of a 
military life had diverted his jmuth from the elegant pursuits of litera¬ 
ture; he was ignorant of the Greek language and the arts of rhetoric; 
but, as the mind of the orator was never disconcerted by timid per¬ 
plexity, he was able, as often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver 
his decided sentiments with bold and ready elocution. The laws of mar¬ 
tial discipline were the only laws that he had studied, and he was soon 
distinguished by the laborious diligence and inflexible severity with which 
he discharged and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of 
Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which he 


Ammianus (,xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 45] have fur¬ 
nished the portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates the 
history of his reign. 

[Symmachus, in a fragment of an oration, describes Valentinian as born 
among the snows of Illyria, and habituated to military labour amid the 
heat and dust of Libya. The following is a table of the members of the 
family to which Valentinian belonged: — 

Gratianus 


Marina or Severa = Valentmianus 1 . = Justina, 

Imp. b, 321 widow of 

d. 375 Magnentius 

Gratianus, Valentinianus 11 . 

Imp. b. 359 . (i- 383- Imp* 37 i 

tn. (l) Consiantia, dau. d, 392 

of Constantius II.; (2) Lseta 


Valens, 
Imp. b. 329 
d . 378 


-0. S.l 
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publicly expressed for the reigning religion and it should seem, from 
his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of 
Valentinian was the effect of military spirit rather than of Christian 
2eaL He was pardoned, however, and still employed by a prince who 
esteemed his merit,'" and in the various events of the Persian war he im¬ 
proved the reputation which he had already acquired on the banks of 
the Rhine. The celerity and success with which he executed an impor¬ 
tant commission recommended him to the favour of Jovian, and to the 
honourable command of the second school, or company, of Targeteers of 
the domestic guards. In the march from Antioch he had reached his 
quarters at Ancyra, w'hen he was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt 
and w'ilhout intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the 
absolute government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of little 
moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular 
assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that none of those persons 
whose rank in the service might excite a party in their favour, should 
appear in public on the day of the inauguration. Yet such was the 
prevalence of ancient superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily 
added to this dangerous interval because it happened to be the intercala¬ 
tion of the Bissextile.-^ At length, when the hour was supposed to be 
propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a lofty tribunal; the judi¬ 
cious choice was applauded, and the new prince was solemnly invested 
with the diadem and the puiple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, 
who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he 
stretched forth his hand to addre.ss the armed multitude, a busy whisper 
was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a colleague 
in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian obtained silence 

**At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, 
he struck a priest who had presumed to purify him witli lustral water (Sozo- 
mcn, 1 . \i. c. 6. Thcodoret, 1 . iii. c. 16). Such public defiance might become 
Valentinian; hut it could leave no room for the unworthy delation of tlic ])hil- 
osopher Maximus, which supposes some more private offence (Zosimus, I. iv. 
[c. 2] p. 200, 201.) 

“Socrates, I. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thehais (the first might 
be possible), is interposed by Sozomen ( 1 . vi. c. 6) and Philostorgius ( 1 . vii. 
c. 7, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 293). 

“Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. i, and 
Valesius ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical 
question, of which his readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment 
and propriety by Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 30), and Macrobius (Saturnal. 
1 . i. c. 12-16). The appellation of Bissextik, which marks the inausp’cious 
year (Augustin, ad Januarium, Epist. I19), is derived from the rcpcHliou of 
the sixth days of the calends of March. 

[There is an error in this note of Gibbon’s. It should read, “The repetition 
of the sixth day before the kalends of March, for both the 24th and 25th of 
February in leap-year, were styled ‘a.d. VI. Kak Mart.,' the former being 
termed ‘ posteriorem' and the latter ‘ prioremy^—O. S.] 
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and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the assembly: “ A few 
minutes since it was in yom power, fellow-soldiers, to have left me in 
the obscurity of a private station. Judging from the testimony of my 
past life that I deserved to reign, you have placed me on the throne. 
It is now my duty to consult the safety and interest of the republic. The 
weight of the universe is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble 
mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty 
of my life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance 
of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice 
of a faithful friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That de¬ 
liberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and consistent. 
Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds and bodies; and e.xpect the 
accustomed donative on the accession of a new emjteror.” The aston¬ 
ished trooiLS, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, 
confessed the voice of their mjister. Their angry clamours subsided into 
silent reverence, and Valentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was con¬ 
ducted in warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, 
however, of the importance of preventing some rash declaration of the 
soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs, and their real senti¬ 
ments were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. 
“ Most excellent prince,” said that officer, “ if 3'ou consider only your 
family, you have a brother; if you love the republic, look round for the 
most deserving of the Romans.”™ The emperor, who suppressed his 
displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice 
to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of that cap¬ 
ital,” thirty days after his own elevation, he bestowed the title of 
Augustus on his brother Valens: and as the boldest patriots were con¬ 
vinced that their opposition, without being serviceable to their country, 
would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was 
received with silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employ¬ 
ment, military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality which 
recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of 
the empire; a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose 

“ Valentinian’s first speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi. 2); concise and 
sententious in Philostorgius ( 1 . viii. c. 8). 

**Si tuos amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem; si Rempublicam, quaere 
quern vestias. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian 
retained that sincere counsellor for himself (e 6). 

"In suburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous Hchdomon, or field of Mars, 
was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See 
Valesius and his brother, ad loc.; and Ducange, Const, 1 . ii. p. 140,141, 172, 173. 

[Symmachus praises the liberality of Valentinian in raising his brother 
Valens at once to the rank of Augustus, and not after the slow and proba¬ 
tionary stages of the Cesar.— 0 . S.] 
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superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly and cheer* 
fully acknowledged in every action of his life,”* 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the administra¬ 
tion of the empire. All ranks of subjects who had been injured or 
oppressed under the reign of Julian were invited to support their public 
accusations. The silence of mankind attested the spotless integrity of 
the przefect Sallust,"” and his own pressing solicitations that he might 
be permitted to retire from the business of the state w^ere rejected by 
Valentinian with the most honourable expressions of friendship and 
esteem. But among the favourites of the late emperor there were many 
who had abused his credulity or superstition, and who could no longei 
hope to be protected either by favour or justice.'*'* The greater part of 
the ministers of the palace and the governors of the provinces were 
removed from their respective stations, yet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings 
of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted with a reasonable 
share of wisdom and moderation."* The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from the sudden illness of 
the two princes, but as soon as their health was restored they left 
Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle or palace 
of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn 
and final division of the Roman empire.'*" Valentinian bestowed on his 
brother the rich prasfecture of the East^ from the Lower Danube In the 
confines of Persia; whilst he reserved for his immediate government 
the warlike pr$fectures of lUyricum, Italy, and Gaid, from the extremity 
of Greece to the Calecjonian rampart and from the rampart of Cale¬ 
donia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial administration re¬ 
mained on its former basis, but a double supply of generals and magis¬ 
trates was required for two councils and two courts; the division was 
made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven 
master-generals were soon created either of the cavalry or infantry. 
When this important business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian 
and Valens embraced for the last time. The emperor of the West estab¬ 
lished his temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East 

® Participcm quidem legitiraum potestatis; sed in modum apparitoris 
morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textus, Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

“Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chron" 
icle, M. de Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve 
these stories si advantageuses a un payen. 

"Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 
83 Ip. 102, ed. Comm.]); yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the 
guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dis¬ 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 

•The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, I. iv. [c. 2] p. 201) 
are detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. p. 21). 

" Ammianus, xxvi, S. 
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returned to Constantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, 
of whose language he was totally ignorant."’ 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion and the 
throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a rival whose 
affinity to the emperor Julian ” was his sole merit, and had been his only 
crime. Procopius had been hastily promoted from the obscure station 
of a tribune and a notary to the joint command of the army of 
Mesopotamia; the public opinion already named him as the successor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs; and a vain rumour was 
propagated by his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar 
of the Moon at Carrhre, had privately invested Procopius wdth the 
Imperial purple.” He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive be¬ 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
his military command, and retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate 
the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cappadocia. 
These useful and innocent occupations were interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, in the name of his new 
sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was despatched to conduct the un¬ 
fortunate Procopius either to a perpetual prison or an ignominious death. 
His jrresence of mind procured him a longer respite and a more splendid 
fate Without presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested 
the indulgence of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertain¬ 
ment, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence 
he passed over the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region he 
remained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want; his melancholy temper brooding over his misfortunes, and 
his mind agitated by the just apprehension that, if any accident should 
discover his name, the faithless barbarians would violate, without much 
scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel which made sail lor Con¬ 
stantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign because he was 
not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. .At first he lurked in the 
villages of Bithynia, continually changing his habitation and his dis- 

“ Ammianus saj's, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec belHcis nee 
libcralibus studiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator Tbemistius, with 
the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the 
Latin language, the dialect of his sovereign, -njy SiaXtKTov Kparovaav. Orat vi. 
p.71. 

“The uncertain degree of alliance or consanguinity, is expressed by the 
words cognatus, consobrinus (see Valesms ad Ammian, xxiii. 3). 

The mother of Procopius might be a sister of Basibna and Count Julian, the 
mother and uncle of the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p 49. 

“ Ammian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation: 
susurravit obscurior faraa; nemo cnim dicti auctor exstitit verus. Tt serves, 
however, to mark that Procopius was a Pagan. Yet his religion does not 
apoear to have promoted, or obstructed, his pretensions. 
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guise.’' By degrees he ventured into the capital, trusted his life and 
fortune to the fidelity of two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and con¬ 
ceived some hopes of success from the intelligence which he olHained 
of the actual state of public affairs. The body of the people was infected 
with a spirit of discontent: they regretted the justice and the abilities 
of Sallust, who h.ad been imprudently dismissed from the prafecture of 
the East. They despised the character of Valens, which was rude without 
vigour, and feeble wdthout mildness. They dreaded the influence of his 
father-in-law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might remain unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor .Aurelian. The circumstances were pro¬ 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of the Per¬ 
sians required the presence of Valens in Syria; from the Danube to the 
Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capita! was occasionally 
filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret propos.als 
of the conspirators, which were recommended by the promise of a lib¬ 
eral donative; and as they slil! revered the memory of Julian, they easily 
consented to support the hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman 
At the dawn of day they were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia, and 
Procopius, clothed in a purple garment more suitable to a player than to 
a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the dead, in the midst of Con¬ 
stantinople. The soldiers, who were prepared for his reception, saluted 
their trembling prince with shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. Tlieir 
numbers were soon, increased by a sturdy band of peasants collected 
from the adjacent country, and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his 
adherents, was successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and 
the palace. During the first moments of his tumultuous reign he was 
astonished and terrified by the gloomy silence of the people, who were 
either ignorant of the cause or apprehensive of the event. But his 
military strength was superior to any actual resistance; the malcontents 
flocked to the standard of rebellion; the poor were excited by the hopes, 
and the rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by the prom¬ 
ised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were seized, the prisons 
and arsenals broke open, the gates and the entrance of the harbour were 
diligently occupied, and, in a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, 
though precarious, master of the Imperial city. The usurper improved 
this unexpected success with some degree of courage and dexterity. He 
artfully propagated the rumours and opinions the most favourable to 
his interest, while he deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent but imaginary ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies 

“One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the heretic. The 
master was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sentence 
of death, and was banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. 
k ix. c. 5, 8, and Godefroy’s Dissert, p. 369-378). 
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of troops stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower 
Danube were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, and the Gothic 
princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople with the 
formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed 
the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed but wealthy 
provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honourable defence the city 
and island of Cyzicus yielded to his power, the renowned legions of the 
Jovians and Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper whom they 
were ordered to crush, and, as the veterans were continually augmented 
with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army whose valour, 
as well as numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. 
The son of Hormisdas,'” a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to 
draw his sword against the lawful emperor of the East, and the Persian 
prince was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantins, who intrusted herself and her daughter to the 
hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. The 
princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, accompanied, 
in a iitter, the monarch of the army. She was shown to the multitude 
in the arms of her adopted father, and, as often as she passed through 
the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury;-'* 
they recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and they declared, 
with loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last drop of their blood 
in the defence of the royal infant.^" 

In the meanwhile Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed by the doubt¬ 
ful intelligence of the revolt of the East. The difficulties of a German 
war forced him to confine his immediate care to the safety of his own 
dominions; and, as every channel of communication was stopped or cor¬ 
rupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were 
industriously spread that the defeat and death of Valens had left Pro¬ 
copius sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was not dead; 
but on the news of the rebellion, which he received at Csesarea, he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune, proposed to negotiate with the usurper, 
and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Imperial purple. 
The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin by the firmness 

” Hormisdsc maturo juveni Hormisdae regalis illius filio, potestatem Pro- 
consulis detulit: ct civifia, more vetcrum, et belia, recturo, Ammian. xxvi. 
8. The Persian pnnee escaped with honour and safety, and was afterwards 
(A.l). 380) restored to the same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia 
(Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 204). I am ignorant whether the 
race of Sassan was propagated. I find (a.d. 514) a pope Hormisdas; but he 
was a native of Frusino, in Italy (Pagi. Brev. Pontific. tom i. p. 247). 

"The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gratian, but 
she died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 48, 59. 

® Setjuimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Procopius, 
who affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart 
Paimonian. Ammian. xxvi. 7. 
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of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his favour the event 
of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity Sallust had resigned without 
a murmur, but, as soon as the public safety was attacked, he ambitiously 
solicited the pre-eminence of toil and danger, and the restoration of that 
virtuous minister to the praefecture of the East was the first step which 
indicated the repentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. 
The reign of Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies and 
obedient provinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well 
as civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to with¬ 
draw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment of betray¬ 
ing and deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced by hasty 
marches to bring the legions of Syria to the aid of \’alens. Arinlheus, 
who in strength, beauty, and valour excelled all the heroes of the age, 
attacked with a small troop a superior body of the rebels. When he 
beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served under his banner, he 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pre¬ 
tended leader, and such was the ascendant of his genius that this 
extraordinary order was instantly obeyed.'*" Arbetio, a respectable vet¬ 
eran of the great Constantine, who had been distinguished by the honours 
of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat of action, calmly taking 
off his helmet, he showed his grey hairs and venerable countenance, 
saluted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names of children 
and companions, and exhorted them no longer to support the desperate 
cause of a contemptible tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who 
had so often led them to honour and victory. In the two engagements 
of Thyatira and Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of their 
perfidious officers. After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He suffered 
the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of cruelty which 

*Et dedignatus hominem superarc certamine dcspicabilem, auctoritatis 
et celsi fiducia corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, suum vincire rectorem: atque 
ita turmarum antesignanus umbratilis comprensus suorum manibus. The 
strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. 
Basil, who supposes that God had created him as an inimitable model of the 
human species. The painters and sculptors could not express his figure: the 
historians appeared fabulous when they related his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. 
[c. 8] and Vales, ad loc.). 

“The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by Zosimus 
at Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. But 
Thyatira alluitur Lyco (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31; Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 79): and the transcribers might easily cotvert an obscure river 
into a well-known province. 

[Ammianus (xxvi. 9) and Zosimus (hr. 25) both place the last battle at 
Nacolia in Phrygia. Ammianus altogether omits the former battle at Thyatira. 
Procopius was on his march towards Lycia.— 0 . S .1 
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were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of legal justice, excited 
the pity and indignation of mankind *- 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic, which, under 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted both at 
Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal symptom, either of 
the displeasure of Heaven or of the depravity of mankind.^’’ Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride that, in the present age, the en¬ 
lightened part of Europe has abolisheda cruel and odious prejudice, 
which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhered to every 
system of religious opinions.^'’’ The nations and the sects of the Roman 
w'orld admitted, with equal credulity and similar abhorrence, the 
reality of that infernal art^’‘ which was able to control the eternal 
order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and incantations, of 
potent herbs and execrable rites, which could extinguish or recall life, 
inflame the passions of the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. They believed, 
with the wildest inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion of the 
air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, from the vilest motives of 

^'The advciitnics, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, in a reg¬ 
ular scries, by Ainmianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1 iv. fc. 4 .?r(7.] 
p. 203-210). They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. The- 
mistius (Orat. vii. p. 91, 92) ad<{s some base panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 
84 [p. 104, cd. Comm.]) some malicious satire. 

“ Libanius de ulcisccnd. Julian, nece, c. ix. fx.] p. 158, 159. The sophist 
deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the 
justice of the emperors. 

[Milman, in his edition referring to this note, says ‘‘This infamous inquisi¬ 
tion into sorcery and witchcraft has been of greater influence on human 
affairs than is commonly supposed. The persecution against philosophers and 
their libraries was carried on with such fury that from this time (a.d. 374) 
the names of the Gentile philosophers became almost extinct, and the Christian 
philosophy and religion, particularly in the East, established their ascendancy. 
Besides vast heaps of MSS. publicly destroyed throughout the East, men of 
learning burned their whole libraries lest some fatal volume expose them to 
the mahee of the informers and the extreme penalty of the law.”— 0 . S.] 

‘^Tlie French and English lawyers of the present nge allow the theory, and 
deny the practiec, of witchcraft (Denisart, Recueil de Decisions de Jurispru¬ 
dence, au mot Sorciers, tom. iv. p. 553. Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. 
p. 60). As private reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the 
president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xii. c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of 
magic. 

See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. iiL p. 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam 
exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and 
lively wit. 

" The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the Theurgic 
and the Goetic (Hist, de rAcademie, etc., tom. vii. p. 25). But they could not 
have defended this obscure distinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In 
the Jewish and Christian system, all demons are infernal spirits; and all 
commerce with them is idolatry, apostasy, etc., which deserves death and 
damnation. 
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malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and itinerant sorcerers, who 
passed their obscure lives in penury and contempt.*^ The arts of 
magic were equally condemned by the public opinion and by the laws 
of Rome, but, as they tended to gratify the most imperious passions of 
the heart of man, they were continually proscribed and continually 
practised.*® An imaginary cause is capable of producing the most 
serious and mischievous effects. The dark predictions of the death of 
an emperor or the success of a conspiracy were calculated only to 
stimulate the hopes of ambition and to dissolve the ties of fidelity, and 
the intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of 
treason and sacrilege.*'* Such vain terrors disturbed the peace of society 
and the happiness of individuals, and the harmless flame which insen¬ 
sibly melted a waxen image might derive a powerful and pernicious 
energy from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it was nmliciously 
designed to represent.^** From the infusion of those herbs which were 
supposed to possess a supernatural influence it was an easy step to 
the use of more substantial poison, and the folly of mankind sometimes 
became the instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As 
soon as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of 
\’alens and Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another 
charge too frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, a charge 
of a softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though 
excessive rigour of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment 
of death."* This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 

** The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1 . v. Od. 5 fEpod. 5], with Dacier’.s and 
Sanadon's iliu.strations) is a vulgar witch. The Erichtho of Lucan (Phar- 
.sal. vi. 430-827) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She cliides 
the delay of the Furies; and threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pro¬ 
nounce their real names; to reveal the true infernal countenance of Hixatc: 
to invoke the .secret powers that he below hell, etc. 

"Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate 
nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22. See Augustin, 
de Civitate Dei, I. viii. c. 19. and the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. tit. xvi. with 
Godefroy's Commentary. 

"The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. 
The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tnpod; 
and a dancing ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four 
first letters in the name of the future emperor, 6 . e. 0. A. Theodorus (per¬ 
haps with many others, who owned the fatal syllables) was executed. 
Theodosius succeeded. Lardner (Heathen Testimonie, vol. iv. p. 353-372) hafc 
copiously and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 
"Limus ut hie durescit, et hac ut cera Hquescit 

Uno eodemque igni- Virgil. Bucolic, vili. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vi,]. 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the disease, of 
Gcrmanicus. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69. 

“ Sec Hcineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353, etc. Cod. Theo¬ 
dosian. 1 . ix. tit 7, with Godefroy’s ComraenUry. 
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cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear to 
have been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the judges. 
They easily discovered that the degree of their industry and discern¬ 
ment was estimated by the Imperial court according to the number of 
executions that were furnished from their respective tribunals. It was 
not without extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sentence of 
acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such evidence as was stained with 
perjury or procured by torture to prove the most improbable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The progress of the inquiry 
continually opened new subjects of criminal prosecution; the audacious 
informer, whose falsehood was detected, retired with impunity; but the 
wretched victim who discovered his real or pretended accomplices was 
seldom permitted to receive the price of his infamy. From the ex¬ 
tremity of Italy and Asia the young and the aged were dragged in 
chains to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and 
philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who 
were ai)pointe(i to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity 
and indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the 
flight or resistance of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest families 
were ruined by fines and confiscations; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safely; and we may form some notion of the mag¬ 
nitude of the evil from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, 
that in the obnoxious provinces (he prisoners, the exiles, and the 
fugitives formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.’’” 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Cresars, the art 
of the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excites in our oreasts the 
most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse 
and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody 
figures with tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is 
no longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent 
greatness and of actual misery, we should turn with horror from the 
frequent executions which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the 
reign of the two brothers.^^ Valens was of a timid,and Valentinian of 

”Thc cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most prob¬ 
ably e.\aggcrated, by Ammianus (xxviii. i, xxix, i, 2) and Zosimus ( 1 . iv. 
[c. 13I p. 2K>-2iS). The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was involved 
in the charge of magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89, [p. Iio, ed. 
Comm.]); and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one of the 
proscribed books, gave himself for lost. (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. V. p. 340). 

“Consult tlie six last books of Ammianus, and more particularly the por¬ 
traits of the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected 
(tom. V. p. 12-18, p. 127-133) from all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

“The younger Victor asserts that he was valde limidus [Epit. c. 461 1 yd 
he behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the 
head of an army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was 
harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour and judgment, incidentia 
crimina ad contemptam vcl Iscsam principis ampUtudincm trahens, in sanguincro 
saeviebat [xxxi. 14). 
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a choleric, disposition/*'’ An anxious regard to hts personal safety was 
the ruling principle of the administration of Valens. In the condition 
of a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppres¬ 
sor; and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that 
the same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure the 
patient submission of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused.'’*' They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in 
all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power sup¬ 
poses the intention of mischief; that the intention is not less criminal 
tfian the act; and that a subject no longer deseiwes to live, if his life 
may threaten the .safety, or disturb the repose, of his sovereign. The 
judgment of Valcntinian was sometimes deceived, and his confidence 
abused; but he would have silenced the informers with a contemptuous 
smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice; and, in the pursuit of justice, 
the emperor was easily tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, 
and passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with his equals in the 
bold competition of an active and ambitious life, Valentinian was sel¬ 
dom injured, and never insulted, with impunity: if his prudence was 
arraigned, his spirit \va.s applauded; and the proudest and most power¬ 
ful generals were apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless 
soldier. After he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot 
that, where no resistance can be made, no courage can be e.xerted; and 
instead of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he in¬ 
dulged the furious emotions of his temper, at a lime when they were 
disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his dis¬ 
pleasure. In the government of his household, or of his empire, slight, 
or even imaginary offences—a hasty word, a casual omission, an invol¬ 
untary delay—were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the West were, “ Strike off his head;”—“ Burn him alive;” 
—“Let hrm be beaten with clubs till he expires; and his most 
favoured ministers soon understood that, by a rash attempt to dispute 
or suspend the execution of his sanguinary commands, they might 
involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of disobedience. The 
repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened the mind of Val¬ 
entinian against pity and remorse; and the sallies of passion were con- 

” Cum esset in acerbitatem naturas calore propensior . . . pernas per ignes 
augebat et gladios, Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvil 7. 

“I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his servants. 
Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that pas¬ 
sion is commonly extinguished by absolute possession. 

"He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry 
“Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit.” h boy, 
who had slipped too bn.«tily a Spartan hound; an armourer, who had made a 
polished cuira.ss that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, etc., were 
the victims of his fury. 
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firmed by the habits of cruelty.‘* He could behold with calm satisfac¬ 
tion the convulsive agonies of torture and death; he reserved his friend¬ 
ship for those faithful servants whose temper was the most congenial to 
his own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest 
families of Rome, was rewarded with the royal approbation, and the 
prajfecture of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished by 
the appellations of Innocence and Mica Aurca, could alone deserve to 
share the favour of Maximin. The cages of those trusty guards were 
always placed near the bedchamber of Valentinian, who frequently 
amused his eyes with the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and 
devour the bleeding limbs of the miefactors who were abandoned to 
their rage. Their diet and exercises were carefully inspected by the 
Roman emperor; and when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a 
long course of meritorious service, the faithful animal was again re¬ 
stored to the freedom of her native woods.“ 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant 
resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the father of his 
country. The dispassionate judgment of the Western emperor could 
clearly perceive, and accurately pursue, his own and the public interest; 
and the sovereign of the East, who imitated with equal docility the vari¬ 
ous examples which he received from his elder brother, was sometimes 
guided by the wisdom and virtue of the prefect Sallust. Both princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity 
which had adorned their private life; and, under their reign, the pleas¬ 
ures of the court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They 
gradually reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constantius; 
judiciously adopted and improved the designs of Julian and his suc¬ 
cessor; and displayed a style and spirit of legislation which might 
inspire posterity with the most favourable opinion of their character 
and government. It is not from the master of Innocence that we should 
expect the tender regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted 
Valentinian to condemn the exposition of new-born infants,™ and to 
establish fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 

" The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Val- 
entinian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Amraianus (xxvii. 7) 
Itrangely supposes that all who had been unjustly executed were worshipped 
as martyrs by the Christians. His impartial silence <loes not allow us to be¬ 
lieve that the great chamberlain Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of 
oppression (Chron. Paschal, p. 302 [tom. i. p. 558, ed- Bonn]). 

“Ut bene mcritam in silvas jussit abire Innoxiam. Ammian. xxix. 3, 
and Valesius ad locum. 

* See the Code of Justinian, 1 . viii. tit. Hi. leg. 2. Unusquisque sobolem suam 
nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversioni quse constituta est 
subjacebit. For the present I shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt 
and Binkershock, how far or how long this unnatural practice had been con¬ 
demned or abolished by law, philosophy, and the more civilised state of 
society. 
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founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, and 
the support of declining science.*’^ It was his intention that the arts of 
rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, in the metropolis of every province; and as the size and dignity 
of the school was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, 
the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just and singular 
preeminence. The fragments of the literary edicts of Valentinian imper- 
fectly represent the school of Constantinople, which was gradually 
improved by subsequent regulations. That school consisted of thirty-one 
professors in different branches of learning. One philosopher and two 
lawyers; five sophists and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three 
orators and ten grammarians for the Latin tongue; besides seven scribes, 
or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied 
the public library with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The 
rule of conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, 
as it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modern 
university. It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native province. Their names, professions, 
and places of abode, were regularly entered in a public register. The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting their time in feasts 
or in the theatre; and the term of their education w^ limited to the age 
of twenty. The prefect of the city was empowered to chastise the idle 
and refractory by stripes or expulsion; and he was directed to make an 
annual report to the master of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities 
of the scholars might be usefully applied to the public service. The insti¬ 
tutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits of peace and 
plenty; and the cities were guarded by the establishment of the De- 
jensors;'''- freely elected as the tribunes and advocate of the people, to 
support their rights, and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The 
finances were diligently administered by two princes who had been so 
long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune; but in the 
receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might observe 
some difference between the government of the East and of the West, 
Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be supplied only by public 
oppression, and his ambition never aspired to secure, by their actual 
distress, the future strength and prosperity of his people. Instead of 
increasing the weight of taxes, which in the space of forty years had been 
gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first years of his reign, one-fourth 

” These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 1 . xiii. 
tit. iii. Dc Professoribus et Medicis; and 1 . xiv. tit. ix. De Studns libcralibus 
Urbis Roince. Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), we may consult Gian- 
none (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105-111), who has treated the interesting 
subject with the zeal and curiosity of a man of letters who studies his 
domestic history. 

®Cod. Theodos. 1 . i. tit. xi. with Godefroy's Paratitlon, which diligently 
gleans from the rest of the code. 
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of the tribute of the East.'“ Valentinian appears to have been less 
attentive and less anxious to relieve the burthens of his people. He 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration; but he exacted, 
without scruple, a very large share of the private property; as he was 
convinced that the revenues which supported the luxury of individuals 
would be much more advantageously employed for the defence and 
improvement of the state. The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the 
present benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince. The solid, 
but less splendid merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the 
subsequent generation.”* 

But the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valentinian 
is the firm and temperate impartiality which he uniformly preserved in 
an age of religious contention. His strong sense, unenlightened, but 
uncorrupted, by study, declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate. The government of the Earth claimed 
his vigilance, and satisfied his ambition; and while he remembered that 
he was the disciple of the church, he never forgot that he was the .sov¬ 
ereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalised 
his zeal for the honour of Christianity: he allowed to his subjects the 
privilege which he had assumed for himself; and they might accept 
with gratitude and confidence the general toleration which was granted 
by a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise."” 
The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which acknowledged the 
divine authority of Christ, were protected by the laws from arbitrary 
power or popular insult; nor was any mode of worship prohibited by 
Valentinian, except those secret and criminal practices which abused the 
name of religion for the dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of 
magic, as it was more cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed: 
but the emperor admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient 
methods of divination, which were approved by the senate and exercised 
by the Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he imme¬ 
diately admitted the petition of Praetextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who 

“Three line.s of Amniianus (xxxi. 14) countenance a whole oration of 
Themistius (viii. p. loi-iao), full of adulation, pedantry, and comm!)nplace 
morality. The eloquent M Thomas (tom. i. p. itsh-n/j) has amused himself 
with celebrating the virtues and genius of Themistius, who was not un¬ 
worthy of the age in which he lived. 

“Zosimus, 1 . IV. [c. 3] p. 202. .Aminian. x.xx. g. His reformation of 
costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in provincialcs admodum 
parens, tributorum ubique mollicns sarcinas. By some his frugality was 
styled avarice (jerom. Cliron. p. 186 itom. viii. p. Soq, cd. Vallars.]). 

“Testes sunt Icge.s a me in exordio Imperii inci data:; qiiibus unicuique 
quod animo imbibisset^olcndi libera facultas Iriiiiita cst Cod. Theodos. 
1 . ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To this declaration of \'alentinian we may add the 
various testimonies of .Ammianus (xxx. 9), Zosimns ( 1 . iv. [c, 3] p. 204), and 
Soromcn ( 1 . vi. c. 7. 21). Baronins would naturally blame such rational tol¬ 
eration (Annal, Eccles. a.p. S70, No. 129-132, a.p. 376, No. 3, 4), 
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represented that the life of the Greeks would become dreary and com¬ 
fortless if they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian 
mysteries.*'*’ Philosophy alone can bo^t (and perhaps it is no more 
than the boast of philosophy) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate 
from the human mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticism. 
But this truce of twelve years, which was inforced by the wise and vig¬ 
orous government of Valentinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual 
injuries, contributed to soften the manners, and abate the prejudices, of 
the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance from 
the scene of the fiercest controversies. As s(K>n as the Christians of 
the West had extricated themselves from the snares of the creed of Rimini, 
they happily relap'-ed into the slumber of orthodoxy: and the small 
remains of the Arian party, that still subsisted at vSirmium or Milan, 
might be considered rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. 
But in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more 
equally balanced: and this equality, instead of recommending the coun¬ 
sels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious war. 
The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectives; and 
their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Alhana.sius still 
reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were 
occupied by Arian prelates; and every episcopal vacancy was the occa- 
lion of a popular tumult. The Homoousians w’cre Itsrlificd by the recon¬ 
ciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-.Arian, bishops; but their 
secret reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the 
splendour of the triumph; and the declaration of \'alens, who, in the first 
years of his reign, had imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, 
was an important victory on the side of .Arianism. 'J'he two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of catechumens; but the 
piety of \’alen 5 prompted him to solicit the sacraments of baptism before 
he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He natuially 
addressed himself to Eudoxus,'*' bishop of the Imperial city; and if the 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the principles 
of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been 
the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a numerous 

fThc Elcu.'iinian mysteries continued to l)c celebrated during tiie whole 
of the second half of the fourth century (says Smith) till tiicy were put an 
end to by the destruction of the temple at Klcusis, and by the devastation of 
Greece in the invasion of the Goths under Alaric in 395. Cf. luinapius in Vita 
Maximi; Fallmcraycr Gc.schichtc Morea.s, i p. 119 ff.— 0 . S ] 

" Euiioxus was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptised Valens 
(a.d 367) lie must have been extremely old. since he had studied thcoloi^y 
fifty-five years before, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philostorg. 
1 . ii. c. 14-16, 1 . iv. c. 4, with Godefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. V. p. 474-480, etc. 
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party of his Christian subjects; as the leaders both of the Homoousians 
and of the Arians believed that, if they were not suffered to reign, they 
were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After he had taken this 
decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to preserve either the 
virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never aspired, like Con¬ 
stantins, to the fame of a profound theologian; but, as he had received 
with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, Vaiens resigned his 
conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted 
by the influence of his authority the re-union of the Athanasian heretics 
to the body of the catholic church. At first he pitied their blindness; by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstinacy; anc he insensibly hated 
those sectaries to whom he was an object of hatred.'’’'* The feeble mind 
of Vaiens was always swayed by the persons with whom he familiarly 
conversed; and the exile or imprisonment of a private citizen are the 
lavours the most readily granted in a despotic court. Such punishments 
were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian party; and 
the misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, per¬ 
haps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel 
and premeditated malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In 
every contest the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were obliged 
to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. 
In every election the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pref¬ 
erence; and if they were opposed by the majority of the pcxiple, he was 
usually supported by the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by 
the terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanasius attempted 
to disturb the last years of his venerable age; and his temporary retreat 
to his father’s sepulchre has been celebrate as a fifth exile. But the 
zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the 
prefect: and the archbishop was permitted to end his life in peace and in 
glory, after a reign of forty-seven years. The death of Athanasius was 
the signal of the persecution of Eg)q3t; and the Pagan minister of V'alens, 
who forcibly seated the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, 
purchased the favour of the reigning party by the blood and sufferings of 
their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance which aggravated the 
misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East.®" 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of persecu¬ 
tion on the memory of Vaiens: and the character of a prince who 
derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble understanding and 
a pusillanimous temper, scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may discover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical 

“Gregory Nazianzen (Orat xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting spirit of 
the Arians. as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 

"This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Vaiens is drawn from 
Socrates ( 1 . iv.), Sozomen ( 1 . vi.), Theodoret ( 1 . iv.), and the immense com¬ 
pilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. viii. and ix.). 
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ministers of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, 
of their master; and that the real measure of facts has been very lib¬ 
erally magnified by the vehement declamation and easy credulity of 
his antagonists.'" i. The silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable 
argument that the partial severities which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague amounted only to some obscure and incon¬ 
siderable deviations from the established system of religious toleration; 
and the judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 
brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cruel persecution of the East.’^ 2. Whatever credit 
may be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at least 
the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian cause.'* 
The circumstantial narrative has been composwi by the friends and ad¬ 
mirers of Basil; and as soon as we have stripped away a thick coat of 
rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness 
of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmne^ of his character, or was 
apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a general revolt in the province 
of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride,’’ 
the truth of his opinions and the dignity of his rank, was left in the free 
possession of his conscience and his throne. The emperor devoutly 
assisted at the solemn service of the cathedral; and, instead of a sen¬ 
tence of banishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for 
the use of an hospital which Basil had lately founded in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Csesarea.’^ 3. I am not able to discover that any law (such 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was published by 

™Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesia.stii:al History, vo!. iv. p. 78) has already 
conceived and intimated the same .su.spicion. 

This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. c. 32. 33) 
delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, on the 
other hand, supposes (I. iii. [iv ] c. 32) that it was appeased by a jilnlosojihical 
oration which Themistius pronounced in the year 374 (Oral. xii. p. 154, m Latin 
only). Such contradictions dimmish the evidence and reduce the term of the 
persecution of Valens. 

"Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. Fxclcs. tom. 
viii. p. 153-167) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the 
two Gregories; the brother and the friend of Basil. The letters of Basil himself 
(Dupin, Bibliothequc Ecclesiaslique, tom. ii. p. 155-180) do not present the 
image of a very lively persecution. 

”Basilius Cajsariensis episcopus Cappadoeix clarus habetur . . . qui multa 
continentis et mgenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit jChron. Ann. 2392, 
tom. viii. p. 816, ed. Vallars.j. This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style 
and character of St. Jerom, It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his 
Chronicle; but Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. w'hich had not been 
reformed by the monks. 

^*This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed in 
merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was 
principally intended for the reception of lepers (Greg. Nazianzen. Orat. xx. 
p. 439). 
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Valens against the Athanasian sectaries; and the edict which excited the 
most violent clamours may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The 
emperor had obser\'ed that several of his subjects, gralif3dng their lazy 
disposition under the pretence of religion, had associated themselves with 
the monks of Egypt; and he directed the count of the East to drag 
them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of society to 
accept the fair alternative of renouncing their temporal possessions, or 
of discharging the public duties of men and citizens.’^ The ministers 
of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this j>enal statute, since 
they claimed a right of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in 
the Imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting 
of three thousand men, marched from Alexandria into the adjacent 
desert of Nitria,"" which was peopled by five thousand monks. The 
soldiers were conducted by Arian priests; and it is reported that a con¬ 
siderable slaughter was made in the monasteries which disobeyed the 
commands of their sovereign.” 

The strict regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the clergy may 
be originally deduced from the example of the emperor Valentinian. 
His edictaddressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read 
ill the churches of the city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the houses of widows and virgins; and menaced their 
disobedience with the animadversion of the civil judge. The director 
was no longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, 
from the liberality of his spiritual daughter: every testament contrary 
to this edict was declared null and void: and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation it 
should seem that the same provisions were extended to nuns and bishops; 
and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered incapable 
of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural 
and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of domestic happiness 
and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy to the growing evil. 
In the capital of the empire the females of noble and opulent houses 

” Cod. Theodos. 1 . xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 409-413) per¬ 
forms the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillcmont {Mem. Ecclcs. tom. 
viii. p. 808) supf>oscs a second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had 
misrepresented the edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

^*See D’Anviile, Description de I’Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall con¬ 
sider the monastic institutions. 

"Socrates, 1 . iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, I. viL c. 33. Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 
[tom. viii. p. 816, ed. Vallars.}, and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt per¬ 
formed many miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says 
Jorlin (Remarks, vol. iv. p. 79), but what proves the truth of those miracles? 

"Cod. Theodos. I. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49), after the 
example of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on 
the subject of this important law; whose spirit was long afterwards revived 
by the emperor Frederic II., Edward I. of England, and other Cliristian princes 
who reigned after the twelfth century. 
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possessed a very ample share of independent property; and many of 
those devout females had embraced the doctrines of Christianity, not 
only with the cold assent of the understanding, but with the warmtli of 
affection, and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed 
the pleasures of dress and luxury; and renounced, for the praise of 
chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, 
of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous con¬ 
science, and to amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart: and the 
unbounded confidence which they hastily bestowed was often abused by 
knaves and enthusiasts, who hastened from the e-xtremities of the Kast, 
to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic profes¬ 
sion. By their contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most 
desirable advantages; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and 
beautiful woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a sena¬ 
torial family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradu¬ 
ally consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the sole place, in 
the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of charity, 
and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade," 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations of the 
natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitious age: and 
two of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly confess 
that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and necessary; and 
that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a privilege which was still 
enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the ministers of idols. But the 
wisdom and authority of the legislator are seldom victorious in a con¬ 
test with the vigilant dexterity of private interest: and Jerom, or Am¬ 
brose, might patiently acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salu¬ 
tary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pursuit of personal 
emolument, they would exert a more laudable industry to increase the 
wealth of the church; and dignify their covetousness with the specious 
names of piety and patriotism.*" 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stigmatise the 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valentinian, had 

”The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if com¬ 
pared with the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. i.r, 45, 144, etc. [tom. 
i. p. 259, etc., ed. Vaiiars.]). In kts turn he was reproached with the guilt which 
he imputed to his brother monks: and the Sceleratus, the Vcrsipcllis, was pub¬ 
licly accused as the lover of the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly 
possessed the affections both of the mother and the daughter; but he declares 
that he never abused his influence to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

“ Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi et auriga:, et scorta, ha:reditates 
capiunt: Solis clcncis ac monachis hac [hoc] lege prohibetur. Et non prohi- 
betur a persecutoribus, sed a principibus Christianis. Nec de lege queror; sed 
doleo cur mcritcrimus hanc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258. cd 
Vallars.J) discreetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron Damas'ts. 
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the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in his service the zeal 
and abilities of the learned Jerom; and the grateful saint has celebrated 
the merit and purity of a very ambiguous character.'^ But the splendid 
vices of the church of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Dama- 
sus, have been curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, who deliv¬ 
ers his impartial sense in these expressive words;—“ The prrefecture of 
Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tranquillity 
of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition of the dis¬ 
tracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to seize the epis¬ 
copal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambition. They 
contended with the rage of party; the quarrel was maintained by the 
wounds and death of their followers; and the praefect, unable to resist 
or to appease the tumult, was constrained by superior violence to retire 
into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed: the well-disputed victory re¬ 
mained on the side of his faction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead 
bodies “■ were found in the Basilica of Sicininus,*® where the Christians 
' hold their religious assemblies; and it was long before the angry minds 
of the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider 
the splendour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a 
prize should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is secure 
that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons;”* that, as soon as 
his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, he may proceed 
in his chariot through the streets of Rome;“ and that the sumptuousness 
of the Imperial table will not equal the profuse and delicate entertain¬ 
ments provided by the taste and at the expense of the Roman pontiffs. 
How much more rationally (continues the honest Pagan) would those 
pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the great¬ 
ness of the city as an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the 
exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and sobri- 

** Three words of Jerom, sanclte memoria Damasus (tom, ii. p. log [Ep. ad 
Pammachium, tom. i. p. 228, cd. Vallars.]), wash away ail his stains, and blind 
the devout eyes of Tillemont (Mem. Ecclcs. tom. viii, p. 386-424). 

“Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudehssimae interfectiones diversi 
sexus perpetratae (in Chroii. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 8og, ed. Vallars.]). But an 
original librl or petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccount¬ 
ably escaped. They affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, and that 
the roof was untiled; that Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, 
gravediggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that none of his party were 
killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodies were found. This petition 
is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume of his works, 

“The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sancta 
Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, A.D. 367, No. 3; and Donatus, 
Roma Antiqua et Nova, i. iv. c. 3, p. 462. 

“The enemies of Damasus styled him Auriscalpius Matronarum, the ladies' 
ear-scratcher. 

“Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p, 526) describes the pride and luxury of 
the prelates who reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery steeds, 
numerous train, etc. The crowd gave way as to a wild beast 
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ety, whose mean apparel and downcast looks, recommend their purf 
and modest virtue to the Deity and his true worshippers! ” The 

schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the prssfect Prsetextatusrestored the Iran- 
quillity of the city. Pr*Ttextatus was a philosophic I\igan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness; who disguised a reproach in the form 
of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could obtain the bishopric 
of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Christian religion.*^ 
This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth 
century becomes the more curious as it represents the intermediate degree 
between the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman and the royal 
state of a temporal prince whose dominions extend from the confines of 
Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed the 
sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and his rigid attachment to 
the forms as well as spirit of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justified by the dangerous 
situation of public affairs; and Valentinian himself was conscious that 
the abilities of the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of 
Julian had relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, the 
most sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the 
East, of the North, and of the South. Their inroads were olten vexa¬ 
tious, and sometimes formidable; but, during the twelve years of the 
reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own domin¬ 
ions; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble 
counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of annals would more 
forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of the two emperors; but 
the attention of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a tedious 
and desultory narrative. A separate view of the five great theatres of 

“Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, vertsque ejus cultoribus. The in¬ 
comparable pliancy of a polytheist! 

Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his prafecture (xxvii. 9), styles 
him prasclar® indolis, gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A 
curious inscription (Gruler MCII. No. 2) records, in two columns, his religious 
and civil honours. In one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, 
Quindecemvir, Hierophant, etc., etc. In the other, i. Qu<xstor candidatus, 
more probably titular. 2. Praetor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 
4, Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Prjcfect of Rome. 7 - 
Praetorian praefcct of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 9. Cbnsul elect; but he died 
before the beginning of the year 385. See Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, 
tom. V. p. 241, 736. 

** Facite me Roman* urbis episcopum, et ero protinus Christianus (jerorn, 
tom. ii. p. 165 [contra .Joann. lerosol. tom. ii. p. 41S, ed. Vallars.j). It is 
more than probable that Damasus would not have purchased his conversion 
at such a price. 
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war—I. Germany; II. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The East; and V. The 
Danube—will impress a more distinct image of the military state of 
the empire under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the harsh 
and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the offices;™ who, by 
an act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as well 
as the quantity, of the presents to which they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, 
and they communicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by 
the suspicion of contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their stand¬ 
ard. Before Valentinian could pa.ss the Alps, the villages of Gaul were 
In flames: before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the Alemanni, 
they had secured the captives and the spoil in the forests of Germany. 
In the beginning of the ensuing year the military force of the whole 
nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through the barrier of the 
Rhine during the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally wounded; and the standard of the Heruli 
and Batavians fell into the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, 
with insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. 

The standard was recovered; but the Batavians had not redeemed 
the shame of their disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It 
was the opinion of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their 
commander before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops 
were solemnly assembled; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed 
within the circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he 
inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers whose misconduct 
and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians weie degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this tremen¬ 
dous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the 
indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if he would indulge 
them in another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valentinian, with affected 
reluctance, yielded to their entreaties; the Batavians resumed their 
arms; and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of wiping away 
their disgrace in the blood of the Alemanni."" The principal command 
was declined by Dagalaiphus; and that experienced general, who had 
represented, perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of the campaign, 

Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valesius adds a long and good note on the master of 
the offices. 

** Ammian. xxvil. i. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 9] p. 208. .The disgrace of the Ba¬ 
tavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for military 
honour. >vhich could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 
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of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive ad¬ 
vantage over the scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a 
well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus ad¬ 
vanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna,"' in the territory 
of Metz, where he surprised a large division of the Alemanni before 
they had time to run to their arms; and flushed his soldiers with the con¬ 
fidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another division, or rather 
army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton devastation of the adja¬ 
cent country, reposed themselves on the shady banks of the Moselle. 
Jovinus, who had viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made 
his silent approach through a deep and woody vale, till he could dis¬ 
tinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans. Some were bath¬ 
ing their huge limbs in the river; others were combing their long and 
flaxen hair; others again were swallowing large draughts of rich and 
delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of the Roman trum¬ 
pet; they saw the enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced dis¬ 
order; disorder was followed by flight and dismay; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and jav¬ 
elins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the 
third, and most considerable, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Cha¬ 
lons in Champagne: the straggling detachments were hastily recalled 
to their standard; and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished 
by the fate of their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive bat¬ 
tle the victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody 
and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal valour 
and with alternate success. The Romans at length prevailed, with the 
loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the Alemanni were 
slain, four thousand were wounded; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing 
the flying remnant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, re¬ 
turned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns 
of the consulship for the ensuing year.”- The triumph of the Romans 
was indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom they 
hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant general. 
This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of 
the troops, was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son 
of Vadomair, a German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of 
a daring and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated 
and protected by the Romans;”” and the violation of the laws of human¬ 
ity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the weakness of the 
declining empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public 

“ See D'Anville, Notice de TAncicnne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the 
Moselle, which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Mascou 
(Hist, of the Ancient Germans, vii. 2). 

”The battles are described by Ammianus (xxvii, 2) and by Zosimua (I. iv. 
[c. 9] p. 209), who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

“ Studio solicitante nostrorura, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii. 10. 
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councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power of the sword. 

Whiie (he AJemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent calami¬ 
ties, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the Upper Germany. 
In the unsuspicious moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold and 
artful chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed 
the Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude 
of captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven¬ 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their country, most 
probably on the side of Rhattia. The emperor in person, accompanied by 
his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a formidable army, 
which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two 
masters-gcneral of the cavalry and infantry of the West. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed their camp on 
a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain in the modern duchy of Wir- 
temberg, and resolutely expected the approach of the Romans. The 
life of Valentinian was exposed to imminent danger by the intrepid 
curiosity with which he persisted to explore some secret and unguarded 
path. A troop of barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade; and 
the emperor, who vigorously spurred his horse dowm a steep and slip¬ 
pery descent, was obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and 
his helmet magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. At 
the signal of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three different sides. Every 
step which they gained increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy: and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. 
After this signal victory Valentinian returned to his winter quarters at 
Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of splendid 
and triumphal games.”* But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to 
the conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the important and 
laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against an enemy whose strength 
was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, which incessantly flowed 
from the most distant tribes of the North.”” The banks of the Rhine, 
from its source to the straits of the ocean, were closely planted with 

“The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus (xxvii. to); and 
celebrated by Ausonius (Mosell. 4ai, etc.), who foolishly supposes that the 
Romans were ignorant of the sources of the Danube. 

[Dr. William Smith points out that Ausonius merely says that “ they are 
not recorded in Roman history.”—O. S.] 

“ Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate casuum im- 
minuta; ita srepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis sreculis astimetur intacta. Am- 
mian. xxviii. 5. The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I’Europe, tom. vi. 
p. 370), ascribes the fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of 
strangers. 

[Guizot cites the following passage from Malthus as throwing light on this 
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strong castles and convenient towers; new works and new arms were 
invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was skilled in the mechanical 
arts; and his numerous levies of Roman and barbarian youth were 
severely trained in all the exercises of, war. The progress of the work, 
which was sometimes opposed by modest representations and some¬ 
times by hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of (laul during the 
nine subsequent years of the administration of Valentinian.‘’“ 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims of 
Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divisions of 
the tribes of Germany. About the middle of the fourth century, the 
countries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, 
were occupied by the vague dominion of the Burgundians, a warlike 
and numerous people of the Vandal race,”' whose obscure name insen¬ 
sibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flour¬ 
ishing province. I'he most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 
manners of the Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of licnditws was 
given to the king or general, and the title of Sinisius to the high-priest of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity per¬ 
petual; but the temporal government was held by a very precarious 
tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of the king, 
he was immediately deposed; and the injustice of his subjects made 
him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the regularity of the 
seasons, which seemed to fail more properly within the sacerdotal de- 
partment.”'' The disputed possession of some salt-pits ”” engaged the 

point of the extraordinary fecundity of the Alemanni, as shown by the fact 
that while the birtli-rate of Rome was decreasing, that of the Germans was 
increasing bey{)nd all precedent. Malthus asks, “Whal norlhern reservoir 
supplied this incessant slreain of daring adventurers? Montesquieu’s solution 
of the problem will, 1 think, hardly be admitted. (Grandeur ct Decadence dc.s 
Romaiiis, c. ib, p. 187). The whole diflicully is at once removeti if wc apply 
to the German nations, at that time, a fact which is so ;,encraliy known to 
have occurred in America, and suppose that, when not checked by wars and 
famine, they increased at a rate w'hich would double their numbers in twenty- 
five or thirty years. The propriety, nay, even the necessity of applying this 
rate of increase to the inhabitants of ancient Germany, will strikingly appear 
from that valuable picture of their manners which has been left us by Tacitus. 
(Tac. Germania, section De Monbus Germanorum, c, 16-20.— 0 . .S.] 

*“Ammian. xxvin. 2. Zosiinus, 1 . iv. {c. 16] p. 214. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Vaicntinian: nova arma meditari; fmgere 
terra seu limo simulacra. [Epit. c. 45 ] 

” 13 elbcosos et pubis immensae viribus affluentes; et ideo metuendos fmiti- 
mis universis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 

[Pliny tliought the Burgundians to be a pure Vandalic race. In reality 
they were cognate m blood and speech to both the Vandals and the Goths. 

-O.S.] . . ... 

“I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving extra¬ 
ordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom to 
Egypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (Dc 
.Guignes, Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79 )- 

' **Salinarum finiumque causa Alemannis s«pe jurgabant. Ammian. xxviit 
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Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent contests: the latter were 
easily tempted by the secret solicitations and liberal offers of the em¬ 
peror; and their fabulous descent from the Roman soldiers who had 
formerly been left to garrison the.fortresses of Drusus was admitted with 
mutual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest/™ An army 
of fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the 
Rhine, and impatiently required the support and subsidies which Valen- 
tinian had promised; but they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless expectation, they were compelled to retire. 
The arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of 
their just resentment; and their massacre of the captives served to 
embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. 
The inconstancy of a wise prince may perhaps be explained by some 
alteration of circumstances; and perhaps it was the original design of 
Valentinian to intimidate rather than to destroy; as the balance of power 
would have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, 
with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with a light 
and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, marched fifty 
miles into the country, and would infallibly have seized the object of 
his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been defeated by the im¬ 
patience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards admitted to the 
honour of a personal conference with the emperor; and the favours 
which he received fixed him, till the hour of his death, a steady and 
sincere friend of the republic.’"' 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian; but the 
sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations of the 
Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we have a dear and domestic 
interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy it 
faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three small 
Islands towards the mouth of the Elbe.'"" This contracted territory, the 

5. Pos.sibIy they disputed the possession of the Sala, a river which produced 
tftlt, and which had been the object of ancient contention. Tacit. Anna), xiii. 
57, and Lipsius ad loc. 

“"Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem sc esse Romanam Eurgundii sciunt: 
and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros. I. vii. 
c. 32). It is annihilated by the decisive authority of Phny, who composed 
the History of Drusus, and served in Germany (Phn. Secund. Epist. iii. 5), 
within si-xty years after the death of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque; 
Vindili, quorum pars Burgundiones, etc. (Hist Natur. iv. 28). 

“'The wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and Alemanni 
are distinctly related by .Ammianus Marcellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix. 4, xxx. 3). 
Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 32), and the Chronicles of jerom and Cassiodorus, fix some 
dates and add some circumstances. 

'Erl rie rpi Eip) 3 piKvr '^tftsoriiaov, Ed(or«. At the northern ex¬ 

tremity of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy 
fixes the remnant of the Cimbri. He fills the interval between the Saxons and 
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present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the 
ocean, who filled the British island with their language, their laws, and 
their colonies, and who so long defended the liberty of the North against 
the arms of Charlemagne.'” The solution of this difficulty is easily 
derived from the similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of 
Germany, which were blended with each other by the slightest accidents 
of war or friendship. The situation of the native Saxons disposed them 
to embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates; and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation of 
their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy solitude 
of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the Elbe 
whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who 
aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the 
wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, how¬ 
ever, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished 
by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They possessed 
arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits of naval war; but 
the difficulty of issuing through the northern Columns of Hercules 
(which during several months of the year are obstructed with ice) con¬ 
fined their skill and courage within the limits of a spacious lake. The 
rumour of the successful armaments which sailed from the mouth of 
the Elbe would soon provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of 

the Cimbri with six obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth 
century, under the national apiiellation of Danes. See Cluver German. Antif. 
1. ili. c. 21, 22, 23. 

d’Anviile (Etablisscmcnt des Etats de I'Europe, etc., p. 19-26) ha» 
marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

[Latham proposes another solution of this Saxon problem. He .suggests 
that the term “Saxon” was a general appellation given by the Celts of 
Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast and the water-systems of the Lower 
Rhine, Weser, Lower Elbe, and Eyder, to Low Germans on the Rhine, to 
Frisians and Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians on the Eyder. He 
observes that Saxon was a word like Greek, i.c. a term which in the language 
of the Hellenes was so very special, partial, and unimportant, as to have been 
practically a foreign term, or at least anything but a native name, whilst in 
that of the Romans it was one of general and widely extended import. Hence, 
mutaiis mutandis, it is the insignificant Saxones of the neck of the Cimbric 
Chersonese, and the three Saxon islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who are 
the analogues of the equally unimportant Graeci of Epirus; and these it was 
whose name eventually comprised populations as different as the Angles and 
the Saxons of Saxony, even as the word Graecus in the mouth of a Roman 
comprised Dorians, xEkilians, Macedonians, Athenians, Rhodians, etc. In this 
way the name w’as German, but its extended imjiort was Celtic and Roman. 
Cf. Latham. Germania of Tacitus, Epilegomena, p. cxv. ff., also Morris, Out¬ 
lines of English Accidence, pp. 3-10.—O. S.] 

The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even to approach, 
the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), 
and the naval enterprise was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus (jcrman. c. 
34). The knowledge which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of tho 
Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained by their land journeys in search of amber. 
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Schleswig, and to launch their vessels on the great sea. The various 
troops of pirates and adventurers who fought under the same standard 
were insensibly united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and 
afterwards of government. A military confederation was gradually 
moulded into a national body by the gentle operation of marriage and 
consanguinity; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, ac¬ 
cepted the name and laws of the Sa-vons. If the fact were not estab¬ 
lished by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse 
the credulity of our readers by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the German Ocean, 
the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the sides and upper 
works consisted only of wicker, with a covering of strong hides.'""' In 
the course of their slow and distant navigations they must always have 
been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of 
shipwreck; and the naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled 
with the accounts of the losses which they sustained on the coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils 
both of the sea and of the shore: their skill was confirmed by the habits 
of enterprise; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of hand¬ 
ling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a ve.ssel; and the Saxons 
rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, which concealed their design, 
and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.’"" After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of the West they extended 
the scene of their depredations, and the most sequestered places had 
no reason to presume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little 

‘“Quin et Aremoricus piratem Saxom tractus 
Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
Ludus; et assuto glaucum marc findere iemho. 

Sidon. in Pancgyr. Avit. ,365. 

The genius of Ca:sar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, hut light 
vessels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Comment, de 
Bell. Civil, i. 54, and Guichardt. Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, torn. ii. p. 
41, 42). The British vessels would now astonish the genius of Cc-esar. 

‘“The host original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonius 
Apollinaris_ ( 1 . viii. Epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sirmond), and the best commentary 
in the Abbe du Bos (Hist. Critique de la Monarchie Francoise, etc., tom. i. 1 . i. 
c. 16, p. 148-155. See likewise p. 77, 78). 

[With regard to the Saxon inroads, it would appear that they were settled 
at this time on the coast of Gaul, since the Notitia (Imp. Occid, c. 36), which 
must have been drawn up at this period (according to Dr. W. Smith) or 
shortly after, the “ Littus Saxonicum ” is mentioned as part of the Armoncan 
limit. In the "Notitia" the settlement is named Grannona, of which the site 
is uncertain, but subsequently we find the Saxons permanently settled near 
Bayeux. In the “ Notitia ” (c. 25, Imp. Occid.) the " Littus Saxonicum per 
Britannias” is also mentioned, which goes to show that the Saxons were 
settled in our island earlier than is usually supposed, probably at the same 
time as their brethren on the opposite coast of Gaul. Cf. Kemble. The Saxotis 
in England, vol. i. p. 13; Palgrave, Rise and Progress of the English Com¬ 
monwealth, vol. i. p. 384.—O. S.] 
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water that they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up 
the great rivers; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were 
transported on waggons from one river to another; and the pirates who 
had entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
reign of \'alentinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted by 
the Saxons: a military count was stationed for the defence of the sea- 
coast, or Armorican limit; and that officer, who found his strength or 
his abilities unequal to the task, implored the assistance of Severus, 
master-general of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and outnum¬ 
bered, were forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
of their tall and robust youth to serve in the Imperial armies. They 
stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat; and the condition was 
readily granted by the Roman general, who meditated an act of per¬ 
fidy,’"'" imprudent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive and 
in arms to revenge the fate of his countrymen. The premature eagerness 
of the infantry, who were secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed the 
ambuscade; and they w'ould perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the 
combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and 
to overwhelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prison¬ 
ers were saved from the edge of the sword to shed their blood in the 
amphitheatre; and the orator Symmachus complains that twenty-nine of 
those desperate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, 
had disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil; and that they ascertained by lot the objects 
of the barbarous sacrifice."’* 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandinavians 
and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused the credulity of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the light of science and 
philosophy.^"® The present age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion that the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually 
peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 

”*Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; 
and Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt; \ irtutc atquc 
agilitate terribiles. 

^“Symmachus (I. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names 
of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn 
( 1 , viii. Epist. 6), with less inconsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons 
In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to 
undermine with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Trojan, who 
is now buried in silent oblivion, with Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her 
numerous progeny. Yet I am informeo that some champions of the Milesian 
colony may still be found among the original natives of Ireland. A people 
dissatisfied with their present condition grasp at any risions of thrir past or 
future glory. 
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to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin 
was distinctly preserved in the perpetual resemblance of language, of 
religion, and of manners: and the peculiar characters of the British 
tribes might be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and 
local circumstances.'^*^ The Roman province was reduced to the state 
of civilised and peaceful servitude: the rights of savage freedom were 
contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia, The inhabitants of that 
northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, be¬ 
tween the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts,"' who have 
since experienced a very different fortune. The power, and almost the 
memory, of the Piets have been extinguished by their successful rivals; 
and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, the honours 
of the English name. The hand of nature had contributed to mark the 
ancient distinction of the Scots and Piets. The former w’ere the men 
of the hills, and the latter those of the plain. The eastern coast of Cale¬ 
donia may be considered as a level and fertile country, which, even in 
a rude stale of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable quantity 
of corn; and the epithet of cruitnich, or wheat-eaters, expressed the con¬ 
tempt or envy of the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate separation of property, and the 
habits of a sedentary life; but the love of arms and rapine was still the 
ruling passion of the Piets; and their warriors, who stripped themselves 
for a day of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly rises 
into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the husband¬ 
man, and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. The high¬ 
landers were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and hunters; 
and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, they acquired 
the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to* be 

“•Tacitus, or rather his fathcr-in-law Agricola, might remark the German 
or Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was their sober, deliberate 
opinion: “In universum tamcn acstimanti Gallos vicinum solum occupasse 
credibile est Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo baud multum diversus” 
(in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.). Cajsar had observed their common religion (Com¬ 
ment. dc Bello Gallico, vi. 13); and in his time the emigration from the Belgic 
Gaul was a recent, or at least an historical event (v. 12). Camden, the British 
Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. 
Introduction, p. ii.-xxxi.). 

In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen 
for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and 
education had peculiarly qualified for that office. See Critical Dissertations on 
the Origin, Antiquities, etc., of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Maepherson, 
London, 1768, in 4to.; and Introduction to the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by James Maepherson, Esq., London, 1773, in 410. third edit. Dr. 
Maepherson was a minister in the Isle of Skye: and it is a circumstance hon¬ 
ourable for the present age, that a work replete with erudition and criticism 
should have been composed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 
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equivalent to that of wanderers, or vagrants. The inhabitants of a 
barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply of food in the waters. 
The deep lakes and bays which intersect their country are plentifully 
stored with fish; and they gradually ventured to cast their nets in the 
waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scat¬ 
tered along the western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity and 
improved their skill; and they acquired, by slow degrees, the art, or 
rather the habit, of managing their boats in a tempestuous sea, and of 
steering their nocturnal course by the light of the well-known stars. 
The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a 
spacious island, which obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epi¬ 
thet of Great; and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of 
Erin, or lerne, or Ireland. It is probable that in some remote period of 
antiquity the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots; 
and that the strangers of the North, who had dared to encounter the 
arms of the legions, spread their conquests over the savage and unwar¬ 
like natives of a solitary island. It is certain that, in the declining age 
of the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were 
inhabited by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often asso¬ 
ciated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by the various acci¬ 
dents of their mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradi¬ 
tion of their common name and origin: and the missionaries of the Isle 
of Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
established the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were the natu¬ 
ral, as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and 
obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who scat¬ 
tered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. On 
this slight foundation a huge superstructure of fable was gradually reared 
by the bards and the monks; two orders of men who equally abused 
the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, 
adopted their Irish genealogy: and the annals of a long line of imaginary 
kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the classic ele¬ 
gance of Buchanan.”' 

The Iri.sh descent of the Scots has been revived, in the last moments of its 
decay, and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Man¬ 
chester, vol. i. p. 430, 431; and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, etc., 
p. 154-293). Yet he acknowledges, l. That the Scots of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (a.d. 340) were already settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman author* 
do not afford any hints of their emigration from another country. 2. That all 
the accounts of such emigrations, which have been asserted or received, by 
Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, 
Usher, Stillingfleet, etc.), are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the Irish 
tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 150), were of Caledonian extrac¬ 
tion. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, 
acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland, After these concessions, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is minute and 
obscure. The genuine history, which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of 
Ossian, who was transplanted (jld. 324) *fom Ireland to Caledonia, is built 
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Six years after the death of Constantine the destructive inroads of 
the Scots and Piets required the presence of his youngest son, who 
reigned in the Western empire. Constans visited his British dominions: 
but we may form some estimate of the importance of his achievements 
by the language of panegyric, which celebrates only his triumph over 
the elements, or, in other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy 
passage from the port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.^^-* The 
calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to experience from 
foreign war and domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and 
corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constantius; and the transient 
relief which they might obtain from the virtues of Julian was soon lost 
by the absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and 
silver which had been painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for 
the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com¬ 
manders; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military service, 
were publicly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously 
deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent 
desertion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways were 
infested with robbers.^^^ The oppression of the good and the impunity 
of the wicked equally contributed to diffuse through the island a spirit 
of discontent and revolt; and every ambitious subject, every desperate 
exile, might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting the weak and dis¬ 
tracted government of Britain. The hostile tribes of the North, who 
detested the pride and power of the King of the World, suspended their 
domestic feuds; and the barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, the 
Piets, and the Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, 
from the wall of Antonius to the shores of Kent. Every production of 

on a conjectural supplement to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of 
Richard of Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit 
of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget tiie nature 
of a question whicli he so vehemently debates, and so absolutely decides. 

[The origin of the Pict.s and Scots has been a vexed question for the past 
120 years. Witli respect to the Scots, it is now generally admitted that they 
belonged to the same race as the inhabitants of Ireland, being indeed emigrants 
from the north-east of Ireland, and are to all intents and purpo.ses represented 
by tlie Gaels of the present day. The Piets arc now generally believed to be 
closely allied to the Kelts and the Welsh. They were probably those ancient 
Caledonian tribes which inhabited the far north of Scotland, and were the 
remains of an older emigration from Gaul. Both Professor Rhys and Pro¬ 
fessor Bury have fallen into error here. Cf. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i., 
also Hume Brown’s History of Scotland, voL i. cliaps. i.-iii.; Andrew Lang's 
History of Scotland, vol. i. chaps, t.-v. The Piets were more akin to the 
Welsh, the Cornish and the Armoricans than to the Gaels proper.— 0 . S.l 

Hieme tumentes ac savientes undas calcastis Oceani .sub remis vestris; 
. . . insperatum imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius Firmiais Ma- 
ternus de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464 [p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. 
ad caiccm Mimic. Pel. Sec Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 336). 

Libanius, OraL Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage has escaped 
the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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art and nature, every object of conveniences or luxury, which they were 
incapable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain.”*’ A philosopher may de¬ 
plore the eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess that the 
desire of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of conquest. 
From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this rapacious 
spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledonians: but the 
same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace and 
of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours have felt, and perhaps 
exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and Picts;”“ and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia, the AUacotti,"* the enemies, and afterwards 
the soldiers, of Valentinian, arc accused by an eye-witness of delighting 
in the taste of human flesh. When they hunted the W'oods for prey, it is 
said that they attacked the shepherd rather than his flock; and that 
they curiously selected the most delicate and brawny parts both of 
males and females, which they prepared for their horrid repasts.”'* If in 
the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow a 
race of cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate in the period 
of the Scottish history the opposite extremes of sav'age and civilised 
life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to en¬ 
courage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce in some fu¬ 
ture age the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British channel conveyed 
the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian, 
and the emperor was soon informed that the two military commanders 
of the province had fx^en surprised and cut off by the barbarians. Sev- 
erus. count of the domestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly 
recalled, by the court of TrH’es. The representations of Jovinus served 
only to indicate the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious 
consultation, the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was in- 

“*Thc Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the lights, etc., 
of the stranger. See Dr. Ulair’s Dissertation on Ossjan, vol. ii. p. 343; and 
Mr. Maepherson’s Introduction, p. 242-286. 

^‘'"'Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. vol. i. 
p. 182), and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (.Annals of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 69), a barbarous inroad of the ^ots, at a time (a.d. 1137) when law, 
religion, and society must have softened their primitive manners. 

“’Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden (Intro- 
duct. p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of jerom. The bands 
of Attacotti which Jerom had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed in Italy 
and Illyricum (Notitia, S. vin. x.xxix. xl). 

Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia vidcrim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem 
Brittanniram humanis vcsci carnibus; ct cum per silva? porcorum greges, et 
armentorum pecudumquc reperiant, pastorum mles et feminarum papillas 
solere abscindere; et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. Such ns the evidence 
of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. Jovinianum, 1 ii. tom. ii. p. 335 . cd. Vallars-l), 
whose veracity I find no reason to question. 
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trusted to the abilities of the brave Theodosius, The exploits of that 
general, the father of a line of emperors, have been celebrated, with pe¬ 
culiar complacency, by the writers of the age; but his real merit de¬ 
served their applause, and his nomination was received, by the army and 
province, as a sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the fav¬ 
ourable moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and 
veteran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. 
In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, after 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who had almost despaired 
of their safety, threw open their gates, and, as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important aid of a military lieu¬ 
tenant and a civil governor, he executed with wisdom and vigour the la¬ 
borious task of the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant soldiers were 
recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty dispelled the public ap¬ 
prehensions, and his cheerful example alleviated the rigour of martial 
discipline. The scattered and desultory warfare of the barbarians, who 
infested the land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal victory; 
but the prudent spirit and consummate art of the Roman general were 
displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which successively res¬ 
cued every part of the province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 
enemy. The splendour of the cities and the security of the fortifications 
were diligently restored fay the paternal care of Theodosius, who with 
a strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of Valentia, the glories of the reign of Valentinian.”* The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood of 
the Piets, that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyper¬ 
borean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of his naval 
victory over the Saxon pirates.^“ He left the province with a fair as well 

^ Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 3) 
the whole series of the British war. 

“* Horrescit . . . ratibus . . . impervia Thule. 

Ille . . . nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 

Qaudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, etc. 

-Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 

Scotorum cumulos fievit glacialis lerne. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, etc. 

See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5). But it is not easy to app^ 
ciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the British vic¬ 
tories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. a) with his real character (Tacit, in Vit 
Agricol. c. 16). 
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as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted to the rank of 
master-general of the cavalry by a prince who could applaud, without 
envy, the merit of his servants. In the important station of the Upper 
Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the armies of the 
Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people to con- 
sider him as the accomplice of his ministers. The military command of 
Afrira had been long exercised by Count Romanus, and liis abilities were 
not inadequate to his station: but as sordid interest was the sole motive 
of his conduct, he acted on most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert. The three 
flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union,'=' were obliged, for the 
first time, to shut their gates against a hostile invasion; several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred, the villages and 
even the suburbs were pillaged, and the vines and fruit-trees of that 
rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages of Gaitulia. The 
unhappy provincials implored the protection of Romanus; but they 
soon found that their military governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the barbarians. As they were incapable of furnishing the foui 
thousand camels and the exorbitant present which he required before h« 
would march to the assistance of Tripoli, his demand was equivalent to 
a refusal, and he might justly be accused as the author of the public 
calamity. In the annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated 
two deputies to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of 
a gold victory, and to accompany this tribute of duty, rather than of 
gratitude, with their humble complaint that they were ruined by the 
enemy and betrayed by their governor. If the severity of Valentinian 
had been rightly directed, it would have fallen on the guilty head of 
Romanus. But the count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, had 
despatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship 
of Remigius, master of the offices. The wisdom of the imperial council 
was deceived by artifice, and their honest indignation was cooled by de¬ 
lay. At length, when the repetition of complaint had been justified by 
the repetition of public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from 
the court of Treves to examine the state of Africa and the conduct of 
Romanus. The rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed; he 
was tempted to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure which 
he brought with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the mo¬ 
ment that he was conscious of bis own guilt, he could no longer refuse 

“Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legitimum, ett 
Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined; but the city of Oea, the native 
country of Apuleius, still flourishes under the provincial denomination of 
Tnfoh. See Cellarius (Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. p. 8i), D'Anville 
(Geographie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 71, 73), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. fl. 
p. 562). 
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to attest the innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Trip¬ 
olitans was declared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius himself was 
sent back from Treves to Africa with a special commission to discover 
and prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the repre¬ 
sentatives of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed with so much 
dexterity and success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who had 
sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth of their 
own decrees and to censure the behaviour of their own deputies. A 
bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash and 
headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Tripoli, who had 
presumed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly executed at 
Utica; four distinguished citizens were put to death as the accomplices 
of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others were cut out by 
the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated by impunity and irri¬ 
tated by resistance, was still continued in the military command, till 
the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the rebellious stand¬ 
ard of Firmus, the Moor.’"^ 

His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. But as 
he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very numerous posterity, the 
wealthy inheritance was eagerly disputed, and Zamma, one of his 
sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Firmus. The implac¬ 
able zeal with which Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of this mur¬ 
der could be ascribed only to a motive of avarice or personal hatred; but 
on this occasion his claims were just, his influence was weighty, and 
Firmus clearly understood that he must either present his neck to the 
executioner, or appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to 
his sword and to the people.'^ He was received as the deliverer of his 
country, and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only 
to a submissive province, the tyrant of .Africa became the object of uni¬ 
versal contempt. The ruin of Caesarea-, which was plundered and burnt 
by the licentious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the dan¬ 
ger of resistance; the power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and it seemed to be his only doubt 

”*Ammian. xxviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 25, 676) 
has discussed the chronological dilHculties of the history of Count Romanus. 

'“The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; and Orosius ( 1 . vii. 
c. 3 . 1 , P- 551, edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the 
deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tillemont (Hist des Emp, tom, v. p. 691) 
endeavours to pick his way. The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps 
may be trusted in the most slippery paths. 

[Gibbon has erred here through misunderstanding Orosius, What the latter 
does say is that Theodosius was sent by Valentinian against Firmus the Moor. 
The revolt was suppressed either in 373 according to Reiche and Sievers, or 
in 374 according to Cagnat. The war was much longer protracted than Gib¬ 
bon's account would lead us to suppose. Only after Igmazen had been more 
than once severely defeated did he consent to give up the person of the man 
■who had sought his protection.—O. S,] 
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whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the purple 
of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy Africans soon 
discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently con¬ 
sulted their own strength or the abilities of their leader. Before he 
could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of transports was col¬ 
lected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the 
great Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, 
or Gigeri, on the African coast, and the timid usurper sunk under the 
ascendant of virtue and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms 
and treasures, his dettpair of victory immediately reduced him to the use 
of those arts which, in the same country and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to de¬ 
ceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Roman general, 
to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the duration of the 
war by successively engaging the independent tribes of Africa to es¬ 
pouse his quarrel or to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated the ex¬ 
ample and obtained the success of his predecessor Jletellus. When Fir¬ 
mus, in the character of a suppliant, accused his own rashness and humbly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valentinian re¬ 
ceived and dismissed him with a friendly embrace; but he diligently 
required the useful and substantial pledges of a sincere repentance, nor 
could he be persuaded, by the assurances of peace, to suspend for an 
instant the operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was de¬ 
tected by the penetration of Theodosius, and he satisfied, -without much 
reluctance, the public indignation which he had secretly excited. Several 
of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, according to ancient 
custom, to the tumult of a military execution; many more, by the am¬ 
putation of both their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spec¬ 
tacle of horror; the hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and 
the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admiration. 
Amidst the boundless plains of Gstulia and the innumerable valleys of 
Mount Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus; and if 
the usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perseverance 
of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination that the war 
should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that every nation of 
Africa which presumed to support his cause should be involved in his 
ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which seldom exceeded three 
thousand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced with a steady 
prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart of a country where 
he was sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousand Moors. The 
boldness of his charge dismayed the irregular barbarians; they were dis¬ 
concerted by his seasonable and orderly retreats; they were continually 
bafiied by the unknown resources of the military art; and they felt and 
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confessed the just superiority which was assumed by the leader of a 
civilised nation. When Theodosius entered the extensive dominions of 
Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words 
of defiance, his name and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” replied 
the stern and disdainful count, “ I am the general of Valentinian, the 
lord of the world, who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a des¬ 
perate robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be assured, 
that, if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
thou and the_people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly extir¬ 
pated. ” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy had strength 
and resolution to execute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that 
were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes of 
escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extinguished the sense 
of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph of the Romans by strang¬ 
ling himself in the night. His dead body, the only present which Igma¬ 
zen could offer to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a camel; 
and Theodosius, leading back his victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted 
by the warmest acclamations of joy and loyally.'^* 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; it was restored by 
the virtues of Theodosius; and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of the respective treatment which the two generals received 
from the Imperial court. The authority of Count Romanus had been 
suspended by the master-general of the cavalry, and he was commit¬ 
ted to safe and honourable custody till the end of the war. His crimes 
were proved by the most authentic evidence, and the public expected, 
with some impatience, the decree of severe justice. But the partial and 
powerful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him to challenge his legal 
judges, to obtain repeated delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct by the ad¬ 
ditional guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same time the restorer 
of Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name and services 
were superior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at 
Carthage. Valentinian no longer reigned; and the death of Theodosius, 
as well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts 
of the ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexperi¬ 
enced youth of his sons.*“ 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortunately be¬ 
stowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have traced, 
with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of his march. 
But the tedious enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 

'•*Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto pages) 
is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is perplexed by the want of 
chronological and geographical landmarks. 

’“Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, L viL c 33, p. S51, 552. Jerom. in Chron. 

». 187. 
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Africa may be reduced to the general remark, that they were all of the 
swarthy race of the Moors; that they inhabited the back settlement! 
of the Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, the country, as they have 
since been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts and that, 
as the Roman power declined in Africa, the boundary of civilised man¬ 
ners and cultivated land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost 
limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable de.sert of the South ex¬ 
tends above a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, 
who had a very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of 
Africa, were sometimes tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever 
remain destitute of inhabitants;’^' and they sometimes amused their 
fancy by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters,'” 
with horned and cloven-footed satyrs,’'” with fabulous centaurs,”" and 
with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare against 
the cranes.”' Carthage would have trembled at the strange intelligence 
that the countries on either side of the equator were filled with innumer¬ 
able nations who differed only in their colour from the ordinary ap¬ 
pearance of the human species; and the subjects of the Roman empire 
might have anxiously expected that the swarms of barbarians which is¬ 
sued from the North would soon be encountered from the South by new 
swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally formidable. These 
gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled by a more intimate ac- 

"“Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, tora. i. fol. 78-83) has traced 
a curious picture of the people and the country, which are more minutely 
described in the Afrique de Marmol, tom. iii. p. 1 - 54 - 

^This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improvements of 
ancient geography, from forty-fire to twenty-four, or even sixteen degrees 
of latitude. See a learned and judicious note of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of 
America, vol. i. p. 426. 

Intra, si credere libel, vix jam homines et magis semiferi . . . Blemmycs, 
Satyri, etc. Pomponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss, in 8vo. Pliny philoso¬ 
phically explains (.vi. 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had crsdulously 
admitted (v. 8). 

“"If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (BufTon, Hist. 
Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, etc.), one of that species might actually be shown alive 
at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. Yet some difficulty will still remain 
about the conversation which St. Anthony held with one of these pious savage# 
in the desert of Thebais (jerom. in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238). 

’"St. Anthony likewise met one of thfse monsters, whose existence was 
seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his 
prsefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed 
corpse of an Hippocentaur, which was preserved almost a century afterwards 
in the Imperial palace. See Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious 
observations of Freret (Memoires de I’Acad. tom. vii. p. ^21, etc.). 

“’The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iii. 6). The pigmies 
of India and ^Ethiopia were (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every 
spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle array te 
destroy the cranes’ eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non resisti. Their 
houses were built of mud, feathers, and egg-shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. a) 
and Strabo ( 1 . ii. p. 121 [p. ad. Casaub.]). 
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?uaintance with the character of their African enemies. The inaction of 
the negroes does not seem to be the effect either of their virtue or of 
their pusillanimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, their pas¬ 
sions and appetites and the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts 
of hostility.*'''-' But their rude ignorance has never invented any effect¬ 
ual weapons of defence or of destruction; they appear incapable of 
forming any extensive plans of government or conquest; and the ob¬ 
vious inferiority of their mental faculties has been discovered and 
abused by the nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks 
are annually embarked from the coast of Guinea, never to return to 
their native country; but they are embarked in chains;’-’* and this con¬ 
stant emigration which in the space of two centuries might have furn¬ 
ished armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the 
weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian had been 
faithfully executed on the side of the Romans; and as they had solemnly 
renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those 
tributary Kingdoms were exposed, without protection, to the arms of 
the Persian monarch.”* Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the 
head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary 
foot; but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and nego¬ 
tiation, and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful 
instruments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and 
moderate conduct of the king of Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus 
was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to 
deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In 
the midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides; and, after a short con¬ 
finement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from 
the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an assassin. 
The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a Persian prov¬ 
ince; the administration was shared between a distinguished satrap 
and a favourite eunuch; and Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue 
the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned in that 
country by the permission of the emperors, was expelled by a superior 
force, and, as an insult on the majesty of Rome, the king of kings 
placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. The city 

‘“The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages de¬ 
scribe the present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been 
polished by European commerce, and those of the inland country have been 
improved by Moorish colonies. 

”■ Histoire Philosophique et Politique, etc., tom. iv. p. 192. 

“*The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses 
of Chorene ( 1 . iii. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. 
Persico, 1 . i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, ed. Bonn]) have been con¬ 
sulted; but those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same 
events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with diffidence and caution. 
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of Aitogerassa was the only place of Armenia which presumed to 
resist the effort of his arms. The treasure deposited in that strong 
fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor; but the danger of Olympias, the 
wife or widow of the Armenian king, excited the public compassion 
and animated the desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. The 
Persians were surprised and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa by 
a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces of 
Sapor were continually renewed and increased; the ho;)eless courage 
of the garrison was exhausted; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault; and the proud conqueror, after wasting the rebellious city with 
fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate queen, who, in a more 
auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of the son of Constan¬ 
tine.'^'* Yet if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two 
dependent kingdoms, he soon felt that a country is unsubdued as long 
as the minds of the people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the con¬ 
version of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered the 
Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of 
the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy over a superstitious 
people was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome; and as long as 
the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes the 
sovereignty of the intermediate province, the religious connection 
always threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as 
the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By the 
unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to the 
choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his children, 
who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only considera¬ 
tion which prevented him from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. 

’“Perhap Artagera, or Ardis, under whose walls Caius, the grandson of 
Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, near one 
of the sources of the Tigris. Sec D’Anvillc, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 

[According to St. Martin, Sapor, though supported by the two apostate 
Armenian princes, Meroujan, the Ardzronnian and Vahan, the Mamigoman, 
was gallantly resisted by Arsaces. and his brave though impious wife. Phar- 
andsem. Sapor’s troops were defeated by Vasag, the high constable of the 
kingdom. But after four years’ courageous defence of his kingdom, Arsaces 
was abandoned by his nobles and obliged to accept the perfidious hospit^ity 
of Sapor. Arsaces was blinded and imprisoned in the Castle of Aniush ( the 
Castle of Oblivion") in Susiana; his brave general, Vasag, was flayed alive, 
his skin stuffed and placed near the king in his lonely prison. It was not till 
many years after (a.d. 371) that Arsaces stabbed himself, in a paroxysm 0. 
excitement at his restoration to royal honours.—O. S.l 

“*Tillemont (Hist, des Empcrcurs, tom. v. p. 701) proves from chronology 
that Olympias must have been the mother of Para. 
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The emperor Valens, who respected the obligations of the treaty, and 
who was apprehensive of involving the East in a dangerous war, ven¬ 
tured, with slow and cautious measures, to support the Roman party in 
the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus, The Euphrates 
was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair king of the Alemanni, 
fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. But they were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, which might be understood 
as a breach of the treaty; and such was the implicit obedience of the 
Roman general, that they retreated, with exemplary patience, under a* 
shower of Persian arrows, till they had clearly acquired a just title to 
an honourable and legitimate victor}'. Yet these appearances of war 
insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The contending 
parties supported their claims by mutual reproaches of perfidy and 
ambition; and it should seem that the original treaty was expressed 
in very obscure terms, since they were reduced to the necessity of 
making their inconclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the generals 
of the two nations who had assisted at the negotiations.'” The inva¬ 
sion of the Goths and Huns, which soon afterwards shook the founda¬ 
tions of the Roman empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms 
of Sapor. But the declining age, and perhaps the infirmities of the 
monarch, suggested new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His 
death, which happened in the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, 
changed in a moment the court and councils of Persia, and their atten¬ 
tion was most probably engaged by domestic troubles and the distant 
efforts of a Carmanian war."’* The remembrance of ancient injuries 
was lost in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though tacit consent of both em¬ 
pires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the 
reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constantinople to 
excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former reign, and to offer, as 
'he tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a splendid present of gems, 
of silk, and of Indian elephants.’"” 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reign of 
Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the most striking and 

Ammianus (xxvii. 12, xxix. I, xxx. l, 2) has described the events, with¬ 
out the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1 . iii. c. 
28, p. 261, c. 31, p. 266, c. 35, p. 271) affords some additional facts; but it is 
extremely difficult to separate truth from fahle. 

“*Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin-gcrman) of the 
great Sapor, and the guardian of his son Sapor Iff. (Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 26] 
p. 136, edit. Louvre [p. 263, ed. Bonn.]). See the Universal History, vol. xi. 
p. 86, 161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassanian 
dynasty with erudition and diligence; hut it is a preposterous arrangement to 
divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into two distinct histories. 

"Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22; and Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 34. Ictumque 
turn fcedus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (a.d. 416) tranquilissime 
(niitur. 
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angular objects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his mother 
Olympias, had escaped through the Persian host tliat besieged Artoger- 
assa, and implored the protection of the emperor of the East. By his 
timid councils, Para was alternately supported, and recalled, and re¬ 
stored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign, and the ministers of 
Valens were satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public 
faith, if their vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title 
of King. But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were 
confounded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 
himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives of his most 
faithful servants, and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with 
the assassin of his father and the enemy of his country. Under the 
specious pretence of consulting with the emperor on the subject of their 
common interest, Para was persuaded to descend from the mountains 
of Armenia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his independence 
and safety to the discretion of a perfidious court. The king of Armenia, 
for such he appeared in his own eyes and in those of his nation, was 
received with due honours by the governors of the provinces through 
which he passed; but when he arrive at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress 
was stopped under various pretences, his motions were watched with 
respectful vigilance, and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, dis¬ 
sembled his fears, and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on 
horseback with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavoured, without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his 
rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming to a 
body of light cavalry; and upon the first cloud of arrows that was dis¬ 
charged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the gates of 
Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two nights, Para 
and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates; but the passage 
of the river, which they were obliged to swim, was attended with some 
delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, and the two roads, 
which were only separated by an interval of three miles, had been oc¬ 
cupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to superior force, if the 
accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not revealed the danger 
and the means of escape. A dark and almost impervious path securely 
conveyed the Armenian troops through the thicket; and Para had left 
behind him the count and the tribune, while they patiently expected his 
approach along the public highways. They returned to the Imperial 
court to excuse their want of diligence or success: and seriously alleged 
that the king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
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himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a bor¬ 
rowed shape. After his return to his native kingdom, Para still con¬ 
tinued to profess himself the friend and ally of the Romans: but the 
Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the secret 
sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens. The exe¬ 
cution of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle prudence of 
Count Trajan, and he had the merit of insinuating himself into the 
confidence of the credulous prince, that he might find an opportunity of 
stabbing him to the heart. Para was invited to a Roman banquet, 
which had been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the East; 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the company was already 
heated with wine, when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, 
and gave the signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barbarian 
instantly rushed on the king of .Armenia, and though he bravely de¬ 
fended his life with the first weapon that chance offered to his hand, the 
table of the Imperial general was stained with the royal blood of a guest 
and an ally. Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Roman ad¬ 
ministration, that, to attain a doubtful object of political interest, the 
laws of nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly 
violated in the face of the world.’*” 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans secured 
their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions. The victories 
of the great Hermanric,'” king of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble 
of the race of the Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, to the exploits of .Alexander; with this singular, and almost 
incredible, difference, that the martial spirit of the Golliic hero, instead 
of being supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory 
and success in the extreme period of human life, between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the Ostro¬ 
goths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation: the chiefs of the Visigoths, 
or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges; and, among those judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, 
and Alavivus were the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These domestic conquests, 
which increased the military power of Hermanric, enlarged his am¬ 
bitious designs. He invaded the adjacent countries of the North, and 
twelve considerable nations, whose names and limits cannot be accu- 

See in Ammianus (.xxx. l) the adventures of Para. Mosc.s of Chorene 
calls him Tiridates; and tells a long and not improbable story of his son 
Gnclus, who afterwards made himself popular in Armenia, and provoked the 
jealousy of the reigning king (I iiL c. 21, etc., p. 253, etc.). 

[There is a serious error here. Para is not the same as Tiridates. The latter 
was the father of Gnel, first husband of Pharandsem, the future wife of 
Arsaces and the mother of Para.—O. S.] 

‘*’Thc concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric seems to be 
one of the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c, 23) borrowed from the 
Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodonis. 
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rately defined, successively yielded to the superiority of the Gothic 
arms.^^‘ The Heruii, who inhabited the marshy lands near the lake 
Mseotis, were lenawned for their strength and agility; and the assist¬ 
ance of their light infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, 
in all the wars of the barbarians. But the active spirit of the Ileruli 
was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths; and, 
after a bloody action, in which the king w’as slain, llie remains of that 
warlike tribe became an useful accession to the camp of Hernumric. 
He then marched against the Venedi; unski!l«l in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not inferior 
in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advantages of 
exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, the con¬ 
queror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of the 
/istii,’^ ' an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the jirovince 
of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were sup¬ 
ported by the labors of agriculture, enriched by the trade of amber, 
and consecrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother of the Gods. 
But the scarcity of iron obliged the i^lstian warriors to content them¬ 
selves with wooden clubs; and the reduction of that wealthy country 
is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the amis, of Hermanric. 
His dominions, which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, included 
the native scats, and the recent acquisitions, of the Goths; and he 
reigned over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the author¬ 
ity of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. But he 
reigned over a part of the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning 
the glory of its heroes. The name of Hermanric is almost buried in 
oblivion; his exploits are imperfectly known: and the Romans them¬ 
selves appeared unconscious of the progress of an aspiring power which 
threatened the liberty of the North and the peace of the empire.’^* 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the Imperial 
house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality they had received 
so many signal proofs. They respected the public peace; and if an 
hostile band sometimes presumed to pass the Roman limit, their irregu¬ 
lar conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the 
barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who 
had been raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 

M. de Buat (Hist, ties Peoples de TEuropc, tom. vi. p. 311-329) investi¬ 
gates, with more industry than success, the nations subdued by the arms of 
Hermanric. He denies the existence of the VasinobroHC(t, on account of the 
immoderate length of their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dres¬ 
den, must have traversed the country of the Mediomairici. 

*** The edition of Grotius (Jornandcs, p. 642) exhibits the name of ALsiri. 
But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the Aistii, whose manners 
and situation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). 

***Ammianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in general terms, Ermcnrichi . . . bcllj- 
cosissimt Reg: >, et per multa v^riaque fortitcr facta, vicinis gentibus fornu- 
dati, etc. 
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with bolder hopes; and. while they agitated some design of marching 
their confederate force under the national standard,”'' they were easily 
tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, by their 
dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public treaty 
might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design 
was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that the army 
which passed the Danube amounted to the number of thirty thousand 
men.’" They marched with the proud confidence that their invincible 
valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire; and the provinces 
of Thrace groaned under the weight of the barbarians, who displayed the 
insolence of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies. But the intem¬ 
perance which gratified their appetites retarded their progress; and 
before the Goths could receive any certain intelligence of the defeat 
and death of Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the 
country, that the civil and military powers were resumed by his suc¬ 
cessful rival. A chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by 
V’alens, or the generals of V’alens, resisted their march, prevented their 
retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the bar¬ 
barians was tamed and suspended by hunger; they indignantly threw 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food 
and chains; the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities 
of the East; and the provincials, who were soon familiarised with their 
savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the 
object of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this national 
calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of V'alens, 
of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which had so long 
subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They alleged that they 
had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the kinsman and successor 
of the emperor Julian; they required the immediate restitution of the 
noble captives; and they urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
generals, marching in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but per¬ 
emptory, refusal ot these extravagant demands was signified to the 
barbarians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry, who expressed, 
with force and dignity, the just complaints of the emperor of the 
East.'" The negotiation was interrupted, and the manly exhortations 

'“Valens . . . docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, ca tempestate 
intactam ideoque .srcvlssimam, conspirantem in unum, ad pervadenda parari 
collimitia Thraciarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

M. dc Boat (Hast, des Peuplcs dc I’Europe, tom. vi. p. 332) has curiously 
ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of .-Vnimianus, and 
the 10,000 of Zosinius, were only the first divisions of the Gothic army 

"’The march and subsequent negotiation are described in the Fragments of 
Eunapius (Excerpt, Legal, p. 18, edit. Louvre fp. 47, ed. Bonn] 1. The provin¬ 
cials, who afterwards became familiar with the barliarians, found that their 
strength was more apparent tlian real. They were tall of stature, but their 
legs were clumsy and their shoulders were narrow. 
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of Valentinian encouraged his tiaiid brother to vindicate the insulted 
majesty of the empire.^*® 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated by 
a contemporary historian:'^® but the events scarcely deserve the atten¬ 
tion of posterity, exxept as the preliminary steps of the approaching 
decline and fall of the empire. Instead of leading the nations of 
Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates 
of Constantinople the aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the 
brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive war. against an 
enemy who wdelded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. 
A bridge of boats was established upon the Danube, the presence of 
Valens animated his Irooj^, and his ignorance of the art of war was 
compensated by personal bravery, and a wise deference to the advice 
of Victor and Arintheus, his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. 
The operations of the camixiign were conducted by their skill and ex¬ 
perience; but they found it impt)ssible to drive the Visigoths from their 
strong posts in the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged 
the Romans themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. 
The incessant rains, which swelled the w'alers of the river, produced a 
tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor V^alens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianopolis. 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the 
barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life; and the desolation of a very extensive tract 
of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanaric was 
provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lust, in the plains, 
and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel precaution of 
the victorious generals, w'ho had promised a large reward for the head 
of every Goth that was brought into the Imperial camp. The sub¬ 
mission of the barbarians appeased the resentment of Valens and his 
council: the emperor listened with satisfaction to the flattering and 
eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public deliberations; and the same 
generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had successfully directed the con¬ 
duct of the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was re¬ 
stricted to two cities on the Danube; the rashness of their leaders was 
severely punished by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; 
and the exception, which was stipulated in favour of .Athanaric alone, 
was more advantageous than honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths. 


'•Valens enim. ut consulto placucrat fratn, cujus regebatur arbitrio, arma 
concussit in Gothos ratione justa permofus. Ammianus fxxvn. 4) then pro¬ 
ceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient 
province of Thrace, which was not affected by the war. , r v 

Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat p. 18, 19 fp. 47 . 48. ed. Bonn]. 
sophist must have considered as one and the same war, the whole senes 01 
Gothic history till the victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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Athanaric, who, on this occasion, appears to have consulted his private 
interest, without expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his 
own dignity, and that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was 
proposed by the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration 
that it was impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than 
probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, and 
the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of armed 
followers, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery of hostages, 
Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople, and the Goths remained 
in a state of tranquillity about six years, till they were violently 
impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable host of 
Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of the 
North.'"" 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother the 
command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate care the 
defence of the Rhaetian and Illyrian provinces, which spread so many 
hundred miles along the greatest of the European rivers. The active 
policy of Valentinian was continually employed in adding new fortifi¬ 
cations to the security of the frontier: but the abuse of this policy 
provoked the just resentment of the barbarians. The Quadi complained 
that the ground for an intended fortress had been marked out on their 
territories, and their complaints were urged with so much reason and 
moderation, that Equitius, master-genera! of Illyricum, consented to 
suspend the prosecution of the work till he should be more clearly 
informed of the will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a ^ 
rival, and of advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by 
the inhuman Maximin, the pra;fect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impatient of control, and he credulously 
listened to the assurances of his favourite, that, if the government of 
Valeria, and the direction of the work, were intrusted to the zeal of 
his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be importuned with 
the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. The subjects of Rome, 
and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young 
and worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation as the proof 
and reward of his superior merit. He affected, however, to receive 
the modest application of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, with some at¬ 
tention and regard; but this artful civility concealed a dark and bloody 

’"The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvii. 5), Zosimus (I. iy. [c. 
10] p. 211-214), and Themistius (OraL x. p. 129-141). The orator Themistius 
was sent from the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious em¬ 
peror; and h's servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danu^ to Achilles 
in the Scamander. Jornandes forgets a war peculiar to the Eijf-Goths, and 
inglorious to the Gothic name (Mascou’s Hist of the Germans, vii. 3). 
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design and the credulous prince was persuaded to accept the pressing 
invitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss how to vary the nLrative 
of similar crimes; or how to relate that, in the course of the same 
year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two 
Imperial generals was stained with the royal blood of two guests and 
allies, inhumanly murdered by their order, and in their presence. The 
fate of Gabimus, and of Para, was the same: hut the cruel death of 
their sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians and the free and daring spirit of the Germans, 
t he yuadi were much declined from that formidable power which, in 
me time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. 
But they still possessed arms and courage; their courage was animated 
by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry 
of their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the assassin Marcellinus, 
that he chose the moment when the bravest veterans had been drawn 
away to suppress the revolt of Firmus, and the whole province was 
exposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperated 
barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest, un¬ 
mercifully destroyed every object of plunder which they could not 
easily transport, and either disregarded or demolished the empty forti¬ 
fications.^ The princess Constantia, the daughter of the emperor 
Constantius, and the granddaughter of the great Constantine, very 
narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who had innocently supported the 
revolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western 
empire. She traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and un¬ 
armed train. Her person was saved from danger, and the republic 
from disgrace, by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village where she stopped only to 
dine was almost encompassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her 
in his own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of 
Sirmium, which were at the distance of six-and-twenty miles. Even 
Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians had 
diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magistrates 
and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Prtetorian prefect, 
sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage 
of the citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capital 
of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the murder of their king. Equitius could bring into the field no more 
than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of the 
Maesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they disputed 
the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause of their de¬ 
struction, and, while they acted with separate forces and divided coun¬ 
cils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active vigour of the Sac 
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matian horse. The success of this invasion provoked the emulation of 
the bordering tribes, and the province of Maesia would infallibly have 
been lost if young Theodosius, the duke or military commander of the 
frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat of the public enemy, an 
intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious father and of his future 
greatness, 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the lateness of the season 
suspended the execution of his designs till the ensuing spring. He 
marched in person, with a considerable part of the forces of Gaul, 
from the banks of the Moselle; and to the suppliant ambassadors of 
the Sarmatians, who met him on the w'ay, he returned a doubtful 
answer, that as soon as he reached the scene of action he should 
examine and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience 
to the deputies of the Illyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their 
own felicity under the auspicious government of Probus, his Prstorian 
prefect.Valentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations 
of their loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Kpirus, 
a Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,^'’" whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province? “ With tears and groans am I sent 
(replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The emperor paused, but 
the imj)unity of his ministers established the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent. 
The severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and vindi- 
cate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch was 
incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a fault. He 
forgot the provocation, remembered only the injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Quad! with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. 
The extreme devastation and promiscuous massacre of a savage war 
were justified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of 
the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation;'^* and such was the dis- 

^“Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zosimus ( 1 . iv. fc. i6] p. 219, 220) carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 

‘“Ammianus (xxx 5J, who acknowledges the merit, has censured, with 
becoming asperity, the oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. When 
Jerom translated and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d. 380; see Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecles. tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least 
the public opinion of his country, in the following words; “Probus P. P. 
lllyrici iniquissimis tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, 
quam a Barbaris vastarentur, rrojtf." (Chron, edit. Scaligcr, p. 187; Animad- 
vers. p. 259.) The saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friendship 
with the widow of Probus; and the name of Count Equitius, with less pro¬ 
priety, but without much injustice, has been substituted in the text. 

“* Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue 
and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting the 
extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

“*Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who ex^gerates the misfortune of Valentinian, 
refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali solo, et 
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cipline of the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, that Valen- 
tinian repassed the Danube without the loss of a single man. As he 
had resolved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second 
campaign, he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, 
near the Hungarian city of Presburg. WTiile the operations of war were 
suspended by the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble 
attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into the 
Imperial council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and 
dejected countenances, and, without daring to complain of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with .solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their ba.seness, their ingratitude, their 
insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his ungoverned fury; and while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his body, 
and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd, but 
in a few minutes the emperor of the West expired in an agony of 
pain, retaining his senses till the last, and struggling, without success, 
to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded 
the royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age, and 
he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve years of 
his reign.’“ 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecclesiastical 
historian.*'’” “ The empress Severa (I relate the fable) admitted into 
her familiar society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an Italian 
governor; her admiration of those naked charms, which she had often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise 
that the emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself.” But we may be 
assured, from the evidence of reason as well as history, that the two 
marriages of Valentinian with Severa and with Justina were successively 

inultam patriam derelinquens (tom. i. p, 26 [Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 341, 
ed. Vallars.]). 

“See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6), Zo.simus ( 1 . iv. 
[c. 17] p. 221), Victor (in Epitom. |c. 45]), Socrates ( 1 . iv. c. 31), and Jerom 
(in Chron. p. 187 [tom. viii. p. 815, ed. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. 
[tom. i. p. ,341, ed. Vallars.]). There is much variety of circumstances among 
them; and Ammianus is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

“ Socrates ( 1 . iv. c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so 
repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserved 
the formal and elaborate dissertation of M, Bonamy (Mem. de I’Acadcmie. 
tom. XXX. p. 394-405). Yet I would preserve the natural circunrstance of the 
bath, instead of following Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, 
the widow of Magnentius. 
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contracted, and that he used the ancient permission of divorce, which 
was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned by the church. 
Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every claim 
which could entitle him to the undoubted succession of the Western 
empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch whose glorious reign had 
confirmed the free and honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before 
he had attained the ninth year of his a^ the royal youth received 
from the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, 
with the title of Augustus; the election was solemnly ratified by the 
consent and applause of the armies of Gaul,'‘' and the name of Gratian 
was added to the names of Valentinian and Valens in all the legal 
transactions of the Roman government. By his marriage with the 
grand-daughter of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquired all 
the hereditary rights of the Flavian family, which, in a series of three 
Imperial generations, were sanctified by time, religion, and the rever¬ 
ence of the people. At the death of his father the royal youth was in 
the seventeenth year of his age, and his virtues already justified the 
favourable opinion of the army and people. But Gratian resided, 
without apprehension, in the palace of Treves, whilst at-the distance of 
many hundred miles Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of 
Bregetio. The passions which had been so long suppressed by the 
presence of a master immediately revived in the Imperial council, and 
the ambitious design of reigning in the name of an infant was artfully 
executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded the attach¬ 
ment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived the most hon¬ 
ourable pretences to remove the popular leaders and the troops of 
Gaul, who might have asserted the claims of the lawful successor; 
they suggested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and 
domestic enemies by a bold and decisive measure. The empress 
Justina, who had been left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son 
of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valen¬ 
tinian, the infant prince of the same name, who was only four years 
old, was shown, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, by military acclamation, with the titles and ensigns of supreme 
power. The impending dangers of a civil war were seasonably pre¬ 
vented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army, declared that he should 
always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a rival, and 
advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at 
Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, while he assumed the 
more arduous command of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian 
dissembled his resentment till he could safely punish or disgrace the 
authors of the conspiracy; and though he uniformly behaved with 

*"Ammianus (-\xvii. 6) describes the form of this military election, and 
augvst investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even 
informed, the senate of Rome. 
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tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, he gradually confounded, 
in the administration of the Western empire, the office of a guardian 
with the authority of a sovereign. The government of the Roman world 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and his two nephews; but 
the feeble-emperor of the Ea.st, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence in the councils of 
the West.*'’® 


CH.APTER XXVI (,165-395 A.D.) 


Manners oj ihc Pastoral Nations—Progress of the lliuis from China to 
Europe — Flu/hi of the (lOtbs —Ihey Pass the Danubi'—Colhic War — 
Dcjcai and Death of Palens—Grattan invests Theodostns ivitli the Eastern 
Empire—Elts Character and Success—Peace and Seiilemcnt of the (/oths 

In the second year of the reip^n of Valentinian and Valens, on the 
morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
world was shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. The im¬ 
pression was communicated to the waters; the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were left dry by the sudden retreat of the sea; great quantities 
of fish were caught with the hand; large vessels were stranded on the 
mud; and a curious spectator^ amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by 
contemplating the various appearance of valleys and mountains which 
had never, since the formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. 
But the tide soon returned with the weight of an immense and irre¬ 
sistible deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of 
Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt; large boats were transported and 
lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the 
shore; the people, with their habitations, were swept away by the 
waters; and the city of AleJtandria annually commemorated the fatal 
day on which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inunda¬ 
tion. This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one 
province to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, 
and their affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momen¬ 
tary evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had 
subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia; they considered these 
alarming strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities; 
and their fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a 

“• Ammianus, xxx. lO. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. igj p. 222, 223. Tillomont has 
proved (Hist, des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 707-709) that Gratian reigned in Italy, 
Africa, and Illyricum. I have endeavoured to express his authority over his 
brother's dominions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. 

^ Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. Jo), that it is not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish his facts from hi.s metaphors. Yet he positively afhrms that he saw 
the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum lapidem, at Methone, or Moclon, in 
Peloponnesus. 
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declining empire and a sinking world.* It was the fashion of the times 
to attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity; 
the alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible chain, with 
the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind; and the 
most sagacious divines could distinguish, according to the colour of their 
respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy tended to 
produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable consequence 
of the progress of sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the historian may con¬ 
tent himself with an observation, which seems to be justified by 
experience, that man has much more to fear from the passions of his 
fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the elements.'* The 
mischievous effects of an earthquake or deluge, a hurricane or the 
eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable proportion to the 
ordinary calamities of war, as they are now moderated by the prudence 
or humanity of the princes of Europe, who amuse their own leisure 
and exercise the courage of their subjects in the practice of the military 
art. But the laws and manners of modern nations protect the safety 
and freedom of the vanquished soldier; and the peaceful citizen has 
seldom reason to complain that his life or even his fortune is exposed 
to the rage of war. In the disastrous period of the fall of the Roman 
empire, which may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, the happi¬ 
ness and security of each individual were personally attacked, and llie 
arts and labours of ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the 
provinces of the West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by 
the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tribes more 
savage than themselves. The original principle of motion was concealed 
In the remote countries of the North, and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians'* or Tartars'* will illustrate the latent 
cause of these destructive emigrations. 

*Thc earthquakes and inundations arc variously described by Libanlus 
(Orat. de uiciscenda JuHani iicce, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. Grtec. tom. vii. p. 
158, with a learned note of Olearius), Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c, 18I p. 221), Sozomen 
( 1 . vi. c. 2), Cedrenus (p. 310, 314 (lorn. i. p 543. 550, ed. Honn]), and jerom 
(in Chron. p. 18C [tom. vin. p. 809, cd. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 250, in Vit. 
Hilarion [tom. ii. p. 36, cd. Vallars.]). Epidaurus must ha\e been over¬ 
whelmed, had not the i)rudent citizens placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, 
on the beach. He made the sign of the cross; the mountain-wave stopped, 
bowed, and returned. 

“ Diraearchus the Peripatetic composed a fonnal treatise to prove this obvious 
tnitli, which is not the most honourable to the human species (Cicero, de 
Ofiiciis, ii. 5). 

*Thc original Scythians of Herodotus ( 1 . iv. c. 47-57,99-101) were confined 
by tbc Danube and the Pains Mjcotis within a square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman 
miles). See D’Anville (Mem. de TAcademie. tom. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 43I p. 155, edit Wesseling) has marked the gradual 
progress of the uanie and nation. 

‘The Tatars or Tartars were a primitive tribe, th« rivals, and at length the 
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The different characters that mark the civilised nations of the globe 
may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, which so variously 
shapes and so artificially composes the manners and opinions of an 
European or a Chinese. But the operation of instinct is more sure 
and simple than that of reason; it is much easier to ascertain the 
appetites of a quadruped than the speculations of a philosopher; and the 
savage tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of 
animals, preserve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each 
other. The uniform stability of their manners is the natural conse¬ 
quence of the imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar 
situation, their wants, their desires, their enjoyments still continue the 
same; and the influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved 
state of society, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national 
character of barbarians. In every age the immense plains of Scythia 
or Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shep¬ 
herds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless 
spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life. In e\(‘r\’ age the 
Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their invinciiile courage 
and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly over¬ 
turned by the shepherds of the North, and their arms have spread 
terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike countries of 
Europe.'' On this occasion, as well as on many others, the sober his¬ 
torian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and is compelled, 
with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, which have 
been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are 
much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life. 

subjects, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zingi.s Khan and his 
successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard; and the name which first reached 
the cars of foreigners was applied to the whole nation (bTeret, in the Hist, do 
I’Acadcmie, tom. xviii. p. 60). In speaking of all or any of the northern shep¬ 
herds of Europe or Asia, I indifferently use the appellations c>{ Scythians or 
7 'artars. 

[The Tartars were a tribe nearly allied to the Mongols in race, who dwelt 
near Lake Bouyir to the eastward of Mongolia. They were among the first of 
the Mongol conquests, and they afterwards took so con.sjjicuous a place in 
the army of Gengkes Khan that their name became .synonymous with that of 
the Mongols. Their proper name was Tatars. It is said to Iiavc been changed 
into “Tartar” in consequence of an expression of St. Louis who, when he 
heard of the devastation of Gengkes Khan (which excited so much horror in 
Europe) said, “ Engat nos, mater, cccleste solatium, quia si provcniant ipsi. 
vel nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartaros ad suas Tartareas sedes. unde cxicrunt. 
retrudemus, vel hand ipsi nos omnes ad ccelum advehant." Prichard, Physical 
History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 278-332; al.so Harmswnrth’s History of the 
World, vol. V.— 0 . S.] 

^ Imperium Asise ter qujesivere; ipsi perpetuo ab alieno imperio, aut intact!, 
aut invicti. mansere. Since the time of Ju.stin (li. 3) they have multiplied this 
account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64, Hist. Gencrale, c. 156), has 
abridged the Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war. 
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To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to consider a nation 
of shepherds and of warriors in the three important articles of, I. Their 
diet; II. Their habitation; and III. Their exercises. The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times;' and the 
banks of the Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga will indiffer¬ 
ently present the same uniform spectacle of similar and native manners.® 
I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome food of a civilised people, can be obtained only by the 
patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy savages who dwell 
between the tropics are plentifully nourished by the liberality of nature, 
but in the climates of the North a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners of the medical art 
will determine (if they are able to determine) how far the temper of 
the human mind may be affected by the use of animal or of vegetable 
food; and whether the common association of carnivorous and crtiel 
deserves to be considered in any other light than that of an innocent, 
perhaps a salutary, prejudice of humanity.*' Yet, if it be true that the 
sentiment of compassion is impcrceftlibly weakened by the sight and 
practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects 
which are disguised by the arts of European refinement are exhibited 
in their naked and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tar¬ 
tarian shepherd. The ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand 
from which they were accustomed to receive their daily food; and the 
bleeding limbs are served, with very little preparation, on the table of 
their unfeeling murderer. In the military profession, and especially 
in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food 
appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a 
bulky and perishable commodity, and the large magazines, which are 
indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be 
slowly transported by the labour of men or horses. But the flock and 

^Tlie fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait 
of the Scytiiiaiis. Among the moderns, who describe the uniform scene, the 
Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and 
his Genealogical Hktory of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by the 
French and English editors. Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis (in the Hist, des 
Voyages, tom. vii.), represent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To 
these guides I have added Gcrbillon and the other Jesuits (Description de h 
Chine, par Du Halde, tom. tv.), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, 
and that honest and intelligent traveller, Bell of Antermony (two volumes in 
4to, 'Glasgow, J763). 

•The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners; i, by the 
profession of the Mahometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the cities 
and harvests of the Great Bucharta. 

*11 est certain que les grands mangcurs dc viande sont cn general crucls et 
feroces plus que les autres honimcs. Cette observation est de tous les lieux, 
et de tous les terns: la barbaric Angloisc est connue, etc. Emile de Rousseau, 
tom. i. p. 274, Whatever we may think of the general observation, we shall 
not easily allow the truth of his example. The good-natured complaints of 
Plutarch, and the pathetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting 
our sensibility. 
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herds which accompany the march of the Tartars afford a sure and 
increasing supply of flesh and milk; in the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant; 
and there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is multi¬ 
plied and prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country has been pro¬ 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour with 
peculiar greediness, and this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, 
in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate number of 
spare horses, who may be occasionally used either to redouble the 
speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. Many arc the re¬ 
sources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a camp of 
Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part of theit 
cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the sun. On 
the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide themselves with 
a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water, and this unsubstantial diet 
will .support, for many days, the life, and even the spirits, of the 
patient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, which the Stoic 
would approve and the hermit might envy, is commonly succeeded by 
the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier 
climate are the most grateful present or the most valuable commodity 
that can be offered to the Tartars; and the only example of their indus¬ 
try seems to consist in the art of extracting from mare’s milk a fer¬ 
mented liquor which possesses a very strong power of intoxication. 
Like the animals of prey, the savages, both of the old and new world, 
experience the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty, and their 
stomach is inured to sustain, without much inconvenience, the opposite 
extremes of hunger and ol intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an extensive and culti¬ 
vated country; and some time must elapse before the warlike youth 
of Greece or Italy could be assembled under the same standard, either 
to defend their own confines, or to invade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of manufactures and commerce insensibly collects 
a large multitude within the walls of a city; but these citizens are no 
longer soldiers, and the arts which adorn and improve the state of civil 
society corrupt the habits of the military life The pastoral manners 
of the Scythians seem to unite the different advantages of simplicity 
and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assembled in a camp, and the native spirit 
of these dauntless shepherds is animated by mutual support and emu¬ 
lation. The houses of the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an 
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oval form, which afford a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous 
youth of both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, 
of such a size that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, 
and drawn by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks 
and herds, after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the 
approach of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of 
preventing the most mischie\-ous confusion in such a perpetual con¬ 
course of men and animals must gradually introduce, in the distribution, 
the order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march to 
lome fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of 
the pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated by 
the difference of the seasons; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. Bui in the winter 
they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some con¬ 
venient eminence, against the winds, which are chilled in their passage 
over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These manners are admirably 
adapted to diffuse among the wandering tribes the spirit of emigration 
and conquest. The connection between the people and their territory 
is of so frail a texture that it may be broken by the slightest accident. 
The camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar. 
Within the precincts of that camp his family, his companions, his 
property, are always included, and in the most distant marches he is 
still surrounded by the objects which are dear or valuable or familiar 
in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, 
the impatience of servitude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes 
to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown 
countries, where they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence 
or a less formidable enemy. The revolutions of the North have fre¬ 
quently determined the fate of the South; and in the conflict of hostile 
nations the victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those of Germany.^® These 
great emigrations, which have been sometimes executed with almost 
incredible diligence, were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature 
of the climate. It is well known that the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than in the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be 
expected; this uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the 
plains, which rise, especially towards the east, more than half a mile 
above the level of the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which 

“These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Guignes (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese 
langua^, who has thus laid open new and important scenes in the history of 
mankind. 
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the soil is deeply impregnated.^* In the winter season, the broad and 
rapid rivers that discharge their waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or 
the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered with a bed of 
snow, and the fugitive or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with 
their families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture and 
manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness; and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their captives the 
domestic management of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed 
by any servile and assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being 
devoted to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is usefully spent 
in the violent and sanguinary exercise of the chase. The plains of 
Tartary are filled with a strong and serviceable breed of horses, which 
are easily trained for the purposes of war and hunting. The Scythian? 
of every age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders, and con¬ 
stant practice had seated them so firmly on horseback that they were 
supposed by strangers to perform the ordinary duties of dvi] life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. 
They excel in the dexterous management of the lance; the long Tartar 
bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrow is directed to 
its object with unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows are 
often pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increa.se 
and multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy—the hare, 
the goal, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the 
antelope. The vigour and patience both of the men and horses are 
continually exercised by the fatigues of the chase, and the plentiful 
supply of game contributes to the subsistence and even luxury of a 
Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not con¬ 
fined to the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts: they boldly 
encounter the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers, excite 
the sluggish courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger as 
he slumbers in the thicket. Where there is danger, there may be 
glory; and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the 
exertions of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the 
school of war. The general hunting matches, the pride and delight of 
the Tartar princes, compose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to encom¬ 
pass the game of an extensive district; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre, where the captive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 

“ A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, 
was found by the missionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above 
the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of 
travellers, deduces the revolutions of Asia from this important circumstance, 
that heat and cold, weakness and strength, touch each other without any tem¬ 
perate zone (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xvii. c 3). 
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hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valieys, without interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their intervals, of sus¬ 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watching and repeating the 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical school 
the most important lesson of tlie military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill and disci¬ 
pline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, and the 
amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.'- 

i'he political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance of 
a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, 
distinguished by the modern appellation of [lords, assume the form 
of a numerous and increasing family, which, in the course of successive 
generations, has been propagated from the same original stock. The 
meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars preserve with conscious 
pride the inestimable treasure of their genealogy, and, whatever dis¬ 
tinctions of rank may have been introduced by the unequal distribution 
of pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves and each other 
as the descendants of the first founder of the tribe. The custom, which 
still prevails, of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion that this e.xtensive con¬ 
sanguinity is, in a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful 
prejudice which has obtained the sanction of time and opinion produces 
the effects of truth; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and volun¬ 
tary obedience to the head of their blood, and their chief, or mursa, as 
the representative of their great father, exercises the authority of a 
judge in peace and of a leader in war. In the original state of the 
pastoral world, each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually fixed 
by superior force or mutual consent. But the constant operation of 
various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command of a supreme head. The 
weak were desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of 
dominion; the power which is the result of union oppressed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, as the vanquished were 

“Petit de la Croix (Vic de Gcngiscan, 1 , hi c. /I represents the full glory 
and extent of the Mofful chase. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest followed 
the emtteror Kaiiihi when he hunted in Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la 
(Jhine, tom. iv. p. Ri, 290, etc., folio edit.). His grandson, Kienlong. who unites 
the Tartar discipline with the laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge 
de Moukden, p. 273-285),. as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed 
as a sportsman. 
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freely admitted to share the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves and their followers under the 
formidable standard of a confederate nation. The most successful of 
the Tartar princes assumed the military command, to which he was en* 
titled by the superiority either of merit or of power. He was raised to 
the throne by the acclamations of his equals, and the title of Kkan 
expresses in the language of the North of Asia the full extent of the regal 
dignity. The right of hereditary succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy; and at this moment all the Khans 
who reign from Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal descendants of 
the renowned Zingis.” But, as it is the indispensable duly of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
infant are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes 
to support the dignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of those contributions amounts to the tiihe both of 
their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the tenth 
part of the wealth of his people; and as his own domestic riches of 
flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is able plenti¬ 
fully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward the most 
deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and to obtain from 
the gentle influence of corruption the obedience which might be some¬ 
times refused to the stern mandates of authority. The manners of his 
subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, might excuse 
in their e}’es such partial acts of tyranny as would excite the horror ol 
a civilised people, but the power of a despot has never been acknowl¬ 
edged in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of the 
khan is confined within the limits of his own tribe, and the exercise 
of his royal prerogative has been moderated by the ancient institution 
of a national council. The Coroultai,’* or Diet, of the Tartars was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn in the midst of a plain, where 
the princes of the reigning family and the mursas of the respective tribes 
may conveniently assemble on horseback with their martial and nu¬ 
merous trains, and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, 
must consult the inclination, of an armed people. The rudiments of 
a feudal government may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of those hostile 

“See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tartars, and the 
lists of the Khans at the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the rei^ 
of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still 
bore the regal appellation of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented him¬ 
self with the title of Emir or Sultan. Abulghazi, part v. c. 4. D’Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 878. 

“ See the Diets of the ancient Huns (De Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26), and a curi¬ 
ous description of those of Zingis (Vic de Gengiscan, 1 . i. c. 6, 1 . iv. c. il). Such 
assemblies are frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timur, though 
they served only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 
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nations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over Europe 
or Asia; the successful shepherds of the North have submitted to the 
confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities; and the introduction of 
luxury, after destroying the freedom of the people, has undermined the 
foundations of the throne.^^ 

^‘Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not existed, between 
the liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des 
Loix, 1 . xvii. c. 5, 1 . xviii. c. 19. etc.). 

[Since the time of Gibbon (a.s Dr, Smith says) our knowledge of the 
languages of the nomadic tribes of Asia has been enlarged, and we are now 
able to classify them with greater accuracy than was possible at an earlier 
period. The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the vast area reaching from the 
Uralian Mountains to the Chinese Sea and Japan, and from the northern limits 
of Persia and India to the frozen zone of Siberia, although a portion of the 
latter country is also occupied by other races. These various tribes were 
originally one race, as the evidence of their languages reveals, though, like 
the members of the Indo-European race, they are now divided into different 
families, speaking languages which, though in some cases mutually unintelligi¬ 
ble, yet bear a strong resemblance to each other. They are divided into four 
great branches, called respectively the Mongolian, Tungusian, Turkish, and 
Ugrian. 

I. The Mongolian Race. —The Mongolians are the least numerous of the 
four, and were confined to a comparatively small territory till the time of 
their national hero, Gengkis Klian, when they first occur in history. Even 
in his armies and those of his successors, most of the soldiers were Turks, 
while the officers were Mongolians. With the exception of a few scattered 
hordes, the Mongolians are still confined to the country north of the great Wall 
of China, and westward of the Manchu country. 

II . The Tungilsian Race.— Extends on the east from the Yenesei River 
to the Sea of Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast of the “Icy Sea,” 
between the Yenesei and the Lena to the Yellow Sea on the south-east. Among 
the numerous tribes of the Tungusian race, some of which are very barbarous, 
the only one which has exercised an influence on the history of the world is 
that of the Manchus, the present rulers of China. 

III. The Turkish Race. —This is the most widely extended of the four, 
and is also one of the most considerable of the families of the world, occupy¬ 
ing as it docs the vast extent of country from Lake Baikal, 110° E. long, to 
the eastern boundaries of the Greek and Slavonic countries of Europe. One 
isolated tribe, the Yakuts, dwell in the remote ra,st, on the River Lena and 
the coasts of the Icy Sea. The chief divisions cf the Turks are, (l) the 
Ouigours, on the west of the Mongol irontier, the most anciently civilised 
division of the Turkish race. (2) Turks of the Sandy Desert, conterminous 
with Mongolia and Tibet. (3) Turks of Kkoten, Kashgar, and Yarkend, con¬ 
terminous with Tibet. (4) The Kirghis in Independent Tartary. (5) The 

the Turks of Bokhara. (6) The Turkomans, inhabiting the Persian 
frontier of Independent Tartary from Balk to the Caspian. (7) The Osmanli, 
or Ottoman Turks, those of the Turkish Empire. (8) The Nogoys, dwelling 
north of the Caucasus, between the lower Don and lower Volga. (9) The 
Turks of the Russian Empire. 

IV. The Ugwan Race. —Also called the Finnish or Tschudish. This people 
left the great eastern plateau and settled in the north-west of Asia and the 
north of Europe at a period long antecedent to all historical documents. They 
extend as a continuous population from the Yenesei on the east to Nor¬ 
way on the west. The eastern branches of this race are the Voguls and 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the frequent 
and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians. The modern Tartars 
are ignorant of the conquests of their ancestors;*' and our knowledge 
of the history of the Scythians is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilised nations of the South—the Greeks, the Persians, 
and the Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted 
their colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect dis¬ 
covery of Scythia, from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as 
far as the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Mount Cau¬ 
casus, which, in the' language of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with simple credulity, the 
virtues of the pastoral life:" they entertained a more rational appre¬ 
hension of the strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians," who 
contemptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes.'” The Persian monarchs had extended their western con¬ 
quests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of European Scythia. 
The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the Scythians 
of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct their course towards the 
Caspian Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran 
is still the theme of history or romance: the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan and Asfendiar, was 
signalised, in the defence of their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
North;”’ and the invincible spirit of the same barbarians resisted, on 


the Ostiaks, between the Ural mountains and the Yenesci, inhabiting the country 
iormerly called Ugrien, Jtigrien, or Jugoria, the most important of the west- 
ern branches being the Finns and Lapps. The Magyars of Hungary are also 
members of the Ugrian race. Cf. Latham, The National History of the Vari¬ 
eties of Man—O.S.] . . • 1 TI- 

'*Abulghazi Khan, in the two hrst parts of his Genealogical History, re¬ 
lates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars concerning the 
times which preceded the reign of Zmgis. ^ 

” In the thirteenth book of the Iliad. Jupiter turns away his eyes from the 
bloody fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. We would not, by 
changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

Thucydides, 1 . ii. c. 97 ‘ . . . 

^See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into the 
Moldavian desert, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the 
Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows; a tremendous 
allegory 1 . • , • xu 

" These wars and heroes may be found under their respective titles, m the 
Bibliotheque Orientale of D’Herbdot. They have been celebrated in an epic 
poem of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia. 
Sec the history of Nadir Shah, p._ 14S. The public must lament that 

Mr. Jones has suspended the pursuit of Oriental learning. / av. 

[Ferdusi, the Persian poet, circa 940-1020, was the poetical title of ADu 
Kasim Mansur, author of the Shahnamak, or Book of Kings, which conUms 
the legendary annals of the ancient monarchs of Persia, down to the Arab 
invasion of 641 a.d. Ferdusi, who was a native of Tus, laboured on the 
Skahnamah for thirty-five years, and then presented the poem to Mahmud. 
Displeased by the reward given by the latter, he fled to the wliph of Bagdad, 
for whom he wrote the poem, Yusaf and Zuleikha, describing the loves of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife.— 0 . S.] 
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the same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander.*^ In 
the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real geography of Scythia 
was bounded, on the east, by the mountains of Imaus or Caf; and their 
distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia was 
clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by fiction. But those inaccessible 
regions are the ancient residence of a powerful and civilised nation,-- 
which ascends, by a probable tradition, above forty centuries;*^ and 
which is able to verify a series of near two thousand years by the 
perpetual testimony of accurate and contemporaiy historians.-* The 

“The Caspian Sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously 
illustrated in the Examen Critique des Historiens d’Alexandrc, which com¬ 
pares t!ic true geography and the errors produced by the vanity or ignorance 
of the Greeks. 

“The original scat of the nation appears to have been in the north-west 
of China, m the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first dynasties 
tlie pnncijial town was still a movable camp; the villages were thinly scat¬ 
tered; more land was employed in pasture than in tillage; the exercise of 
hunting was ordained to clear the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (where 
Pekin stands) was a desert; and the southern provinces were peopled with 
Indian savages. The dynasty of the Han (before Christ 206) gave the empire 
its actual form and extent. 

“The era of tiie Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 
2132 years before Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful 
epoch by the authority of the present emperor. The dificrence arises from 
the uncertain duration of the two first dynasties; and the vacant space that 
lies beyond them, as far as the real, or fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. 
Sematsien dates his authentic chronology from the year 841: the thirty-six 
eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which hav® been verified) were observed 
between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The historical period of China 
does not ascend above the Greek Olympiads. 

[The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe accept the statements of Chinese 
authors respecting the antiquity of their monarchy. Remusat says that the 
history of China goes hack with certainty to the twenty-second century before 
our era, and that traditions, entitled to respect, enable us to date its com¬ 
mencement four centuries earlier, in the year 2637 b.c., in the sixty-first year 
of the reign of Hoang-ti. But the laws of historical criticism oblige us to re¬ 
ject this ancient date. The earliest extant history of China is by Ssema-Thsian 
(called by Gibbon Sematsien), who was born b.c. 145. and published his work 
about the beginning of the first century before our era. Even if Ssema- 
Thsian recovered most of the ancient annals, we do not know anything of 
their value, whether they were written by contemporaries of the deeds they 
record, or whether, like the Greek genealogies of the heroic ages, they were 
the invention of a later period. At all events we cannot, with certainty, place 
the commencement of the historical period in CHiina earlier than b.c 206, the 
beginning of the Han dynasty.— 0 . S.] 

“After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han 
(before Christ 206) was the era of the revival of learning. The fragments 
of ancient literature were restored; the characters were improved and fixed; 
and the future preservation of books was secured by the useful inventions 
of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ. 
Sematsien published the first history of China. His labours were illustrated 
and continued by a scries of one hundred and eighty historians. The sub¬ 
stance of their works is still extant; and the most considerable of them are 
now deposited in the king of France's library. 
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annals of China ““ illustrate the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
tribes, which may still be distinguished by the vague appellation ot 
Scythians or Tartars—the vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the 
conquerors of a great empire, whose policy has uniformly opposed the 
blind and impetuous valour of the barbarians of the North. From the 
mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude of 
Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, 
are equal to more than five thousand miles. The latitude of these ex¬ 
tensive deserts cannot be so easily or so accurately measured; but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of China, we may securely 
advance above a thousand miles to the northward, til! our progress is 
stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia, In that dreary climate, instead 
ot the animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from 
the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwellings 
of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes; the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; and the 
conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of deformed 
and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.^“ 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 
of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China.-’ Their ancient, perhaps their original, seat was an extensive, 
though dry and barren, tract of country immediately on the north side 
of the great wall. Their place is at present occupied by the forty- 
nine Hordes or Banners of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which con¬ 
sists of about two hundred thousand families."* But the valour of 
the Huns had extended the narrow limits of their dominions; and their 
rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Tanjou, gradually became 

“China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of the mis¬ 
sionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Frcret and De Guigncs at Paris. The substance 
of the three preceding notes is extracted from the Chou-king, with the preface 
and notes of M. de Guignes, Pans, 1770; The Tonq-Kien-Kang-Mou, trans¬ 
lated by the P. de Mailla, under the name of Hist. Generale de la Chine, tom. 
i. p, xlix.-cc.; the Memoires sur la Chine. Paris, 1776, etc., tom. i. p. 1-32,1, 
tom. ii. p. S-364; the Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 1-131, tom. v. p. 34,1-362; 
and the Memoires de I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom, x. p. 377-402, tom. 
XV. p. 495-564, tom, xviii. p. 178-295, tom. xxxvi. p. 164-238. 

” See the Histoire Generale des Voyages, tom. xviii ; and the Genealogical 
History, vol. ii. p. 620-664, 

"M. de Guignes {tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given the original history of the 
ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their country (tom, 
i. part ii. p. Iv.-lxiii.) seems to comprise a part of their conquests. 

[Much controversy has been waged with regard to the origin of the Huns 
But three theories may be said to represent all that has been said. (1) Nie¬ 
buhr's theory that they were Mongols (2) That they were Ugrians, \vhich 
is maintained by Humboldt and the chief writers on the subject. (3) That 
they were 'Turks, which is upheld by Zeuss, Prichard, and Latham. The last 
is the one now generally accepted. De Guignes identifies the ^Hiongnou or 
Hiong-nu with the Huns, the word signifying “ revolted slaves.”—O. S.l 

“See in Du Halde (tom iv, p 18-65) > circumstantial description, with t 
correct map, of the country of tne Mongous. 
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the conquerors and the sovereigns of a formidable empire. Towards 
the east their victorious arms were stopped only by the ocean; and 
the tribes, which are thinly scattered between the Amoor and the 
extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered with reluctance to the standard of 
the Huns. On the west, near the head of the Irtish, and in the valleys 
of Imaus, they found a more ample space, and more numerous enemies. 
One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, 
twenty-six nations; the Igours,^ distinguished above the Tartar race 
by the use of letters, were in the number of his vassals; and, by the 
Urange connection of human events, the flight of one of those vagrant 
tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from the invasion of Syria/'’® 
On the side of the north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the 
power of the Huns. Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit¬ 
nesses to contradict their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, 
or imaginary, conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern 
Sea was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. But the name of 
that sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a 
shepherd and an exile,^^ may be transferred, with much more probabil¬ 
ity, to the Baikal, a capacious basin, above three hundred miles in 
length, which disdains the modest appellation of a lake,®- and which 
actually communicates with the seas of the North, by the long course of 
the Angara, the Tonguska, and the Yenesei. The submission of so many 
distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but the valour 
of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the wealth 


•The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches—hunters, shep¬ 
herds, and husbandmen; and the last class was despised by the two former. 
See Abulghazi, part ii. c. 7. 

[The history of the Igours or Ouigours has been collected from Chinc.se 
sources by Visdelon, Remusat, and Klaproth. Their language represents the 
old Turkish language before it became corrupted by the infusion of Persian 
and Arabic words. It was reduced to writing many centuries before letters 
were known among the other nations in Central Asia. The alphabet of the 
Ouigours is derived from the Syrian Estranghelo. being introduced among 
them by the mi.<isi marics of the Nestorian Christians. In turn the Syrian 
alphabet was diffused among the Mongolian and Tungusian nations by the 
Ouigours.—O. S.] 

" Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The com¬ 
prehensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these dis^nt events. 

"The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and hts singular adventures, are 
still celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 
241-247; and Memoires sur la Chine, tom. iii. p. 317-360. 

"Set Isbrand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 931; Bell’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 247-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Gen6rale dcs Voyages, tom. xviii. 
p. 283-329- They all remark the vulgar opinion, that the holy sea grows angry 
and tempestuous ii any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical 
nicety often excites a dispute between the absurd superstition of the mariners 
and the absurd obstinacy of travellers 

[Lake Baikal figured greatly in the recent (1908) Russo-Japarrese War, 
in which the Russians laid a line over the frozen surface of the lake, by 
wMch troops could be hurried to the front, a saving of distance amounting 
to over iM miles.—- 0 . S.] 
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and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third century before 
the Christian era, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length was con¬ 
structed, to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads of the 
Huns;“^ but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous place 
in the map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of an 
unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted of 
two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather; and 
by the incredible speed of their march, which was seldom checked by 
torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face of the country; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted the 
grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The emperor Kaoti,'* a 
soldier of fortune, whose personal merit had raised him to the throne, 
marched against the Huns with those veteran troops which had been 
trained in the civil wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by 
the barbarians; and, after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless 
of relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious 
capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to 
the arts of peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more 
permanent disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of 
arms and fortifications. They were too easily convinced that, while 
the blazing signals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, 
the Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of in¬ 
effectual marches.” A regular payment of money and silk was stipu¬ 
lated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace; and the 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names of a 
gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgraceful article of 
tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and nature. 
The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their infancy the 
children who are born with a less healthy and robust constitution, intro- 

“The construction of the wail of China is mentioned by Du Halde (tom, 
ii. p. 45) and De Guigncs (tom. ii. p. 59). 

[The “ Great Wall of China ” was finished by Chi-hoangti of the dynasty 
of Thsin, b.c. 244. According to Chinese authorities, its length is 10.000 U 
(about 1350 miles), and its height averages from 20 to 25 feet .—0 S.] 

“See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, published 
at Paris, 1777, etc., tom, i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is the transla¬ 
tion (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong~Kien-Kang-Mou, the celebrated abridg¬ 
ment of the great History of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators. 

" See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandarin to the emperor 
Venti (before CTirist 180-157), in f^u Halde (tom. ii. p. 412-426), from a 
collection of State papers, marked with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 
384-612). Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang-Mou, tom. ii 
P. 555 ) supplies some curious circumstances of the manners of the Hunt. 
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duce a remarkable disproportion between the numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly and even deformed race; and while they 
consider their own women as the instruments of domestic labour, their 
desires, or rather their appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of 
more elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens of China 
was annually devoted to the rude embraces of the Huns;^“ and the 
alliance of the haughty Tanjous was secured by their marriage with the 
genuine, or adopted, daughters of the Imperial family, which vainly 
attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy victims is described in the verses of a Chinese princess, who 
laments that she had been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, 
under a barbarian husband; who complains that sour milk was her 
only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her only palace; and who 
expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish that she 
were transformed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the 
object of her tender and perpetual regret."' 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral 
tribes of the North: the forces of the Huns were not inferior to those 
of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their ambition might enter¬ 
tain the most sanguine hopes of success. But their pride was humbled, 
and their progress was checked, by the arms and policy of Vouti,"" 
the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the Han. In his long reign 
of fifty-four years, the barbarians of the southern provinces submitted 
to the laws and manners of China; and the ancient limits of the mon¬ 
archy were enlarged from the great river of Kiang to the port of 
Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a 
defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible 
to form magazines, and difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro¬ 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships; and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in safety 
to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were compensated 
by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generals improved the 
superiority which they derived from the temper of their arms, their 
chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp 
of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep and intemperance; 
and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his subjects on 
the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was preceded and 
followed by many bloody engagements, contributed much less to the 

“A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty and 
tribute (ifist. de la Conquete de la Chine par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. 
i. p. l86, 187, with the note of the editor). 

" De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

" See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 1-98. 
His various and inconsistent character seems to be impartially drawn. 
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destruction of the power of the Huns, than the effectual policy which 
was employed to detach the tributary nations from their obedience. 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti and his 
successors, the most considerable tribes, both of the East and of the 
West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowl¬ 
edged themselves the allies or vassals of the empire, tlicy all became 
the implacable enemies of the Huns: and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their native strength, might 
perhaps have been contained within the walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China.’” The desertion of his subjects, and the per¬ 
plexity of a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to 
renounce the dignity of an independent sovereign, and the freedom 
of a warlike and high-spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the 
capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the 
emperor himself, with all the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity.*” A magnificent palace was prepared for 
his reception; his place was assigned above all the princes of the royal 
family; and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted by the 
ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of meat, and 
of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his knees, the 
duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China; pronounced, in 
his own name, and in the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as the 
emblem of his regal dependence. After this humiliating submission, 
the Tanjous sometimes departed from their allegiance, and seized ths 
favourable moments of war and rapine; but the monarchy of the Huns 
gradually declined, till it was broken, by civil dissension, into two 
hostile and separate kingdoms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged by fear and ambition to retire towards the south with eight 
hordes, which composed between forty and fifty thousand families. 
He obtained, with title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge 
of the Chinese provinces; and his constant attachment to the service of 
the empire was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From 
the time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on every side by their 
foreign and domestic enemies. The proud inscription *‘ of a column, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Chinese 

“This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Venti (Du Halde, 
tom. ii. p. 417). Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo and 
Isaac Vossius, we may rationally allow for Pekin two millions of inhabitants. 
The cities of the south, which contain the manufactures of China, are still 
more populous. 

** Sec the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150, and the subseciucnt events under the 
proper years. This memorable festival is celebrated in the Eloge de Moukden, 
and explained in a note by the P. Gaubil, p. 89, 90. 

“ This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, President of the 
Tribunal of History (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). ^ Similar monuments have 
been discovered in many parts of Tartary (Histoircs des Huns, tom ii. p. 
122). 
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army had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their country. 
The Sienpi,*' a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries which 
they had formerly sustained; and the power of the Tanjous, after a 
reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed before the end 
of the first century of the Christian era.“ 

The fate nf the vanquished Huns was diversified by the various in¬ 
fluence of character and situation.*^ Above one hundred thousand 
persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusillanimous of the people, 
were contented to remain in their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the victorious nation of 
the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hordes, about two hundred thousand men, 
ambitious of a more honourable servitude, retired towards the south, 
implored the protection of the emperors of China, and were permitted 
to inhabit and to guard the extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi 
and the territory of Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes 
of the Huns maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted spirit 
of their ancestors. The Western world was open to their valour, and 
they resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to 
discover and subdue some remote country which was still inaccessible 
to the arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China.*^ The course of 
their emigration soon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus 
and the limits of the Chinese geography; but we are able to distinguish 
the two great di\isions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The first of these 
colonies established their dominion in the fruitful and extensive plains 
of the Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the Caspian, where they pre¬ 
served the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites or Nepthalites. 
Their manners were softened, and even their features were insensibly 
improved, by the mildness of the climate and their long residence in 
a flourishing province,*® which might still retain a faint impression of 

"M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted a short account of the Sienpi. 

**The era of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Christ 
But the series of their kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist, 
des Huns, tom. it. p. 21, 123). 

** The various accidents of the downfall and flight of the Huns are related 
in the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 1.39, etc. The small numbers of each 
horde may be ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

** M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through 
the vast deserts of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 123, ^7, etc. 325, etc.). 

** Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(a.d. 1218) by Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians (see D’Herbe- 
lot, Petit de la Croix, etc.) celebrate the populous cities which he ruined, 
and the fruitful country which he desolated. In the next century the same 
provinces of Chorasmia and Mawaralnahr were described by AbuUeda (Hud¬ 
son, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). Their actual misery may be seen in the 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423-469. 

(Euthalites seems to he a misprint for Ephtlmlites, which is the name that 
appears in Procopius (Bell. Persic, i. c. 3). The Armenian writers who 
frequently mention the wars carried on by this people against the Persians 
call them Hephthal. The Ephthalites, according to Parker, were not part 
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the arts of Greece/^ The ivkite Huns, a name which they derived from 
the change of their complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of 
Scythia. Gorgo, which, under the appellation of Carizme, has since 
enjoyed a temporary splendour, was the residence of the king, who 
exercised a legal authority over an obedient people. Their luxury 
was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige 
of their ancient barbarism was the custom which obliged all the com¬ 
panions, perhaps to the number of tw=-enty, who had shared the liberality 
of a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.^" The vicinity 
of the Huns to the provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties; in war, the dictates of humanity; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the modera¬ 
tion as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second division of 
their countrymen, the Huns who gradually advanced towards the 
north-west, were e.xercised by the hardships of a colder climate and a 
more laborious march. Necessity compelled them to exchange the 
silks of China for the furs of Siberia; the imperfect rudiments of 
civilised life were obliterated; and the native fierceness of the Huns 
was exasperated by their intercourse with the savage tribes, who were 
compared, with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. Their 
independent spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the 
Tanjous; and while each horde was governed by its peculiar mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the public measures of the whole 
nation. As late as the thirteenth century their transient residence on 
the eastern banks of the Volga was attested by the name of Great 
Hungary.^^' In the winter they descended with their flocks and herds 
towards the mouth of that mighty river; and their summer excursions 
reached as high as the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of 
the Kama. Such at least were the recent limits of the black Cal- 
mucks,^° who remained about a century under the protection of Russia, 
and who have since returned to their native seats on the frontiers of 

of the Hmng-nu, but seem to have been the Yueh-chih, who possessed part 
of the long, straggling province now known as Kan Suh. They were con 
quered by Meghder, and being forced westward by his successor about 162 
B.C., divided Bactria with the Parthians.— 0 . S.l 

"Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bac- 
triana. To their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade 
which transported the merchandises of India into Europe by the Oxus, the 
Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of 
the land and sea, were possessed by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (See 
I’Espnt des Loix, 1 . xxi.) 

"Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1 . i. c. 3, p. 9 [tom. i. p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

"In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the im¬ 
mense plain of Kipzak in his journey to the court of the Great Khan) ob¬ 
served the remarkable name of Hungary, with the traces of a common lan-^ 
guage and origin (Hist, des Voyages, tom. vH. p. 269). 

“Bell (vol. i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the (jenealogical History (p 
539) have described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the pres» 
ent century. 
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the Chinese empire. The march and the return of those wandering 
Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty thousand tents or families, 
illustrate the distant emigrations of the ancient Huns.^’ 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese, and before 
they showed themselves to those of the Romans. There is some reason, 
however, to apprehend that the same force which had driven them from 
their native seats still continued to impel their march towards the 
frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thousand miles from east to west,^- must 
have gradually oppressed them by the weight and terror of a formidable 
neighbourhood; and the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably 
tend to increase the strength or to contract the territories of the Hubs. 
The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes would offend the 
ear, without informing the understanding, of the reader; out I cannot 
suppress the very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived 
a considerable reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, 
which, in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion of 
China; that the bravest warriors marched away in search of their free 
and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they had been divided by 
prosperity, they were easily reunited by the common hardships of their 
adverse fortune.®'* The Huns, with their flocks and herds, their wives 
and children, their dependents and allies, were transported to the West 
of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to invade the country of the 
Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract 
of the deserts of Scythia. The plains between the Volga and the Tanais 
were covered with the tents of the Alani, but their name and manners 
were diffused over the wide extent of their conquests; and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Geloni were confounded among their 
vassals. Towards the north they penetrated into the frozen regions of 
Siberia, among the savages who were accustomed, in their i^age or 
hunger, to the taste of human fle^; and their southern inroads were 

“This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, happened 
/n the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning emperor 
of China, which was intended for the inscription of a column, has been trans¬ 
lated by the missionaries of Pekin (Memoires sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418). 
The emperor affects the smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, 
and the Father of his People. 

“The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 
{4,000 lis. According to the present standard, 200 lis (or more accurately 
193) are equal to one degree of latitude; and one English mile consequently 
exceeds three miles of China. But. there are strong reasons to believe that 
the ancient li scarcely equalled one-half of the modern. See the elaborate 
researches of M. d’Anville, a geographer who is not a stranger in any age 
or climate of the globe. (Memoires de I’Acad. tom. il p. 125-502. Mesures 
Itineraires, p. 154-167.) 

"See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125-144. The subsequent history 
(p. 145-277) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently proves that their 
martial spirit was not impaired by a long res i d e nce in China. 
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pushed as far as the confines of Persia and India. The mixture of 
Sarmatic and German blood had contributed to improve the features 
of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found in the Tartar race. 
They were less deformed in their persons, less brutish in their manners, 
than the Huns; but they did not yield to those formidable barbarians 
in their martial and independent spirit; in the love of freedom, which 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, which 
considered war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. 
A naked scimitar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly trap¬ 
pings of their horses; and they viewed with pity and contempt thr 
pusillanimous warriors who patiently expected the infirmities of age 
and the tortures of lingering disease.*^* On the banks of the Tanais 
the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest; the king of the Alani was slain; and the remains 
of the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary alternative of 
flight or submission.^" A colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the 
mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Caspian, where 
they still preserve their name and their independence. Another colony 
advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Baltic; 
associated themselves with the northern tribes of Germany; and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest 

“ Ut'.jue hominibus quietis ct ])lacidis otium est voluptahilc, ita i!los pericula 
juvant ct bella. Judicatur dn beatus qui in preelio profuderit animam: sencs- 
centes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mundo digresses, ut degenercs et ignavos, 
conviciis atrocibus inscctantur, [Ammian. xxxv 2.] We must think highly 
of the conquerors of such men. 

“On the subject of the .Alani, sec Ammianus (xxxi. 2), Jornandcs (dc 
Rebus Gcticis, c. 24), M. de Guigncs (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 279}, and 
the Genealogical History of the Tartars (tom. ii. p. O17). 

[Witii regard to the Alani there has been much dispute regarding their 
ethnological affinities. Milman maintains that the remains of them still exist 
in the (Isscta:, a people of Mount Caucasus, who are said by ancient travellers 
also to have borne the name of Alans. But these Ossetic appear to be an 
Indo-European people; while all the descriptions of the Alani by ancient 
writers seem to prove that they belonged to the Tartar or nomadic, races of 
Asia. Lucian says that their language and dress were the same as those 
of the Scythians, and Ammianus describes them as resembling the Huns, 
but less savage in form and manners. This would seem to point to a Turkish 
origin, which is conformed by the fact that their area, the country north of 
the Caucasus, between the lower Don and the lower Volga, is now occupied 
by the Nogay Turks, who arc of ancient introducticm into the country. If 
Persian tradition as represented by the poems of Ferdusi is to lie relied upon, 
the Alani dwelt in the most ancient times on the northern side of the coun¬ 
try of the Paropamisus, near the land Gkur or Ghordsch. Klaproth says 
the Alani are mentioned in Chinese annals under the names Yanthsai, Alanna, 
Alan, and subsequently Suthle and Suth. L^ge also afBrms the same, and 
Latham. Cf. Klaproth, Tableaux Hisiortques de TAsie, p. 174-190: Latham, 
The Germania of Tacitus, Epilegomena .— 0 . S.J 
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part of the nation of the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable and 
advantageous union; and the Huns, who esteemed the valour of their 
less fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers and 
confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose 'dominions extended from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by the formidable approach 
of an host of unknown enemies,on whom his barbarous subjects might, 
without injustice, bestow the epithet of barbarians. The numbers, the 
strength, the rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns 
were felt, and dreaded, and magnified by the astonished Goths, who 
beheld their fields and villages consumed with flames and deluged with 
indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors they added the sur¬ 
prise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth 
gestures, and the strange deformity of the Huns. These savages of 
Scythia were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the 
animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, and to the misshapen fig¬ 
ures, the Termini, which were often placed on the bridges of antiquity. 
They were distinguished from the rest of the human species by their 
broad shoulders, fiat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried in the 
head; and as they were almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed 
either the manly graces of youth or the venerable aspect of age.” A fab¬ 
ulous origin was assigned worthy of their form and manners—that the 
witches of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven from society, had copulated in the desert with infernal spirits, and 
that the Huns were the offspring of this execrable conjunction.'* The 
tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the 
credulous hatred of the Goths; but while it gratified their hatred it 
increased their fear, since the posterity of demons and witches might be 

“As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it would be 
impertinent to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin 
and progress, their passage of the mud or water of the Mseotis in pursuit 
of an ox or stag, les hides qu'ils avoient decouvertes, etc. (Zosimus 1 . iv. 
[c. 2o]p. 224. Sozomen, 1 . vi. c. 37. Procopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5. Jornandes, 
c. 24. Grandeur et Decadence, etc., des Remains, c. 17.) 

“ Prodigiosx forms, et pandi; ut bipedes existimes bestias; vel quales in 
commarginandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolantur incompti. Ammian. xxxi. 
2. Jornandes (c 24} draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck face. Species 
pavenda nigredine . . . quxdam deformis offa, non facies; habensque magis 
puncta quam lumina. See Buffon. Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. 

[With regard to the appearance of the Huns, art added to their native 
ugliness, but (as Milman says) it is difficult to ascribe the proper share in 
the features of this hideous picture to nature, to the barbarous skill with 
which they were self-disfigured, or to the terror and hatred of the Romans. 
Their noses were flattened by their nurses, their cheeks were gashed by an 
iron instrument that the scars might look more fearful and prevent the growth 
of the beard.— 0 . S.| 

"This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24) describes with the rancour 
of a Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing fable of the 
Greeks (Herodot. 1 . tv, c. 9, etc.). 
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supposed to inherit some share of the preternatural powers as well as of 
the malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies, Herman- 
ric prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state; but he soon dis¬ 
covered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were much more 
inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the Huns. One of the 
chiefs of the Roxolani “ had formerly deserted the standard of Herman- 
ric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the traitor 
to be torn asunder by wild horses. The brothers of that unfortunate 
woman seized the favourable moment of revenge. The aged king of the 
Goths languished some time after the dangerous wound which he re¬ 
ceived from their daggers; but the conduct of the war was retarded by 
his infirmities; and the public councils of the nation were distracted by 
a spirit of jealousy and discord. His death, which has been imputed to 
his own despair, left the reins of government in the hands of Withimer, 
who, with the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained 
the unequal contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani till he 
was defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate: and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of Witheric, 
the infant king, was saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two 
warriors of approved valour and fidelity, who, by cautious marches, con¬ 
ducted the independent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards 
the Danastus, or Dniester, a considerable river, which now separates the 
Turkish dominions from the empire of Russia. On the banks of the 
Dniester the prudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own than to the 
general safety, had fixed the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolu¬ 
tion of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom he thought it less ad¬ 
visable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the 
weight of baggage and the encumbrance of captives; but their military 
skill deceived and almost destroyed the army of Athanaric. While the 
Judge of the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was en¬ 
compassed and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by 
the light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place; and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that he was 
able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The undaunted 
general had already formed a new and judicious plan of defensive war; 
and the strong lines which he was preparing to construct between the 
mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would have secured the exten¬ 
sive and fertile territory that bears the modern name of Wallachia 
from the destructive inroads of the Huns.”" But the hopes and measures 

•The Roxolani may be the fathers of the TSj, the Russians (D'Anville, 
Empire de Russie, p. i-io), whose residence (a.d. 862) about Novogrod Veliki 
cannot be very remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, 
iv. 4, 46, V. 28, 30) assigns to the Roxolani (a.d. 886). 

•The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt; but the nature 
of the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic rampart. M^moires de 
TAcademie, etc. tom. xxviii. p. 444-462. 
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of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon disappointed by the trembling 
impatience of his dismayed countrymen, who were persuaded by their 
fears that the interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that could 
save them from the rapid pursuit and invincible valour of the barbarians 
of Scythia. Under the command of Fritigem and Alavivus,”* the body 
of the nation hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and im¬ 
plored the protection of the Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric 
himself, still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band 
of faithful followers, into the mountainous country of Caucaland, which 
appears to have been guarded and almost concealed by the impenetrable 
forests of Transylvania.'- 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance of 
glory and success, he made a progress through his dominions of Asia, and 
at length fixed his residence in the capital of Syria. The five years ““ 
which he spent at Antioch ware employed to watch, from a secure dis¬ 
tance, the hostile designs of the Persian monarch; to check the depreda¬ 
tions of the Saracens and Isaurians;"* to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian the¬ 
ology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous execu¬ 
tion of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the emperor 
was most seriously engaged by the important intelligence which he re¬ 
ceived from the civil and military officers who were intrusted with the 
defence of the Danube. He was informed that the North was agitated 
by a furious tempest; that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown and 
monstrous race of savages, had subverted the power of the Goths; and 
that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose pride was now 
humbled in the dust, covered a space many miles along the banks of the 
river. With outstretched arms and pathetic lamentations they loudly de¬ 
plored their past misfortunes and their present danger; acknowleged 
that their only hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman govern¬ 
ment; and most solemnly protested that, if the gracious liberality of the 
emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they 
should ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty 
and gratitude, to obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republic. 
These assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who 

*' M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuptes de I’Europe, tom. vi. p. 407! has conceivea 
a strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas the Gothic 
bishop; and that Ulphilas, the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became 
a temporal prince of the Goths. 

“.Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jornandes (de Rebns Geticis, c. 24) describe 
the subversion of the Gothic empire by the Hnns. 

“The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tillemont has 
laboured to dear and settle the annals of Valens. 

“Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 20] p. 223. Sozomen, 1 . vi. c. 38. The Isaurians, each 
winter, infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. Basil, EpisL ccl. apud Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. 
y. p. 106. 
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impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an answer that must 
Anally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The emperor 
of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority of his elder 
brother, whose death happened towards the end of the preceding year; 
and as the distressful situation of the Goths required an instant and per¬ 
emptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and 
timid minds, who consider the use of the dilatory and ambiguous mea¬ 
sures as the most admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as 
the same passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions 
of war and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the coun¬ 
cils of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of 
modern deliberation. But the most experienced .statesman of Europe 
has never been summoned to consider the propriety or the danger of ad¬ 
mitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbarians, who are 
driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the territories of 
a civilised nation. When that important proposition, so essentially con¬ 
nected with the public safety, was referred to the ministers of Valens, 
they were perplexed and divided; but they soon acquiesced in the bat¬ 
tering sentiment which seemed the most favourable to the pride, the in¬ 
dolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The slaves, who were dec¬ 
orated with the titles of praefects and generals, dissembled or disregarded 
the terrors of this national emigration—so extremely different from the 
partial and accidental colonies which had been received on the extreme 
limits of the empire. But they applauded the liberality of fortune which 
had conducted, from the most distant countries of the globe, a numerous 
and invincible army of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who 
might now add to the royal treasures the immense suras of gold supplied 
by the provincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits. The 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted by the 
Imperial court; and orders w-ere immediately despatched by the civil and 
military governors of the Thracian diocese to make the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for the passage and subsistence of a great people, till a proper 
and sufAdent territory could be allotted for their future residence. The 
liberality of the emperor was accompanied, however, with two harsh 
and rigorous conditions, which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans, but which distress alone could extort from the indignant Goths. 
Before they passed the Danube they were required to deliver their arms, 
and it was insisted that their children should be taken from them and dis¬ 
persed through the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilised by 
the arts of education, and serve as hostages to secure the Adelity of their 
parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, the impa¬ 
tient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the Danube without the per¬ 
mission of the government whose protection they had implored. Their 
motions were strictly observed by the vigilance of the troops which were 
stationed along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeated 
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with considerable slaughter; yet such were the timid councils of the 
reign of Valens, that the brave officers who had served their country in 
the execution of their duty were punished by the loss of their employ¬ 
ments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The Imperial man¬ 
date was at length received for transportation over the Danube the whole 
body of the Gothic nation;”* but the execution of this order was a task 
of labour and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which in those parts 
is above a mile broad,'*® had been swelled by incessant rains, and in this 
tumultuous passage maany were swept away and drowned by the rapid 
violence of the current. A large fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, 
was provided; many days and nights they passed and repassed with 
indefatigable toil; and the most strenuous diligence was exerted by the 
officers of Valens that not a single barbarian, of those who were reserved 
to subvert the foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. 
It was thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of 
their numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and imprac¬ 
ticable task;'"' and the principal historian of the age most seriously af¬ 
firms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had so long 
been considered as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were now 
justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of fact and experience. 
A probable testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic warriors at two 
hundred thousand men; and if we can venture to add the just propor¬ 
tion of women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people which 
composed this formidable emigration must have amounted to near a mil¬ 
lion of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. The children of the Goths, 
those at least of a distinguished rank, were separated from the multi¬ 
tude. They were conducted without delay to the distant seats assigned 
for their residence and education; and as the numerous train of hostages 
or captives passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, 
their robust and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the 
provincials. But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the 
most important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The barbarians, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges of 

“ The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 4), Zosimus 
(I. iv. [c. 2o\ p. 223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legal, (p. ig, 20 (p. 4g, 50, 
ed. Bonn]), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26). Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he 
means only ipsas rerum digerere summiiates. But he often takes a false 
measure of their importance, and his superfluous prolixity is disagreeably bal¬ 
anced by his unseasonable brevity. 

“Qiishull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, 
which he passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish 
(p, 77). He admires the beauty and spontaneous plenty of M*sia, or Bulgaria. 

" Quern qui scire velit, Libyci veKt aquoris idem 
Discere quam multse Zephyro turbentur arena:. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines of Virgil (Georgic. 1 . ii. 105), 
originally designed by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering the 
different sorts of vines. See PUn. Hist Natar. L xiv. 
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safety, were disposed to offer a price which the lust or avarice of the Im¬ 
perial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, the 
haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute their 
wives or their daughters; the charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely 
boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who sometimes cast an eye 
of covetousness on the fringed carpets and linen garments of their new 
allies,'* or who sacrificed their duty to the mean consideration of filling 
their farms with cattle and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; and when their 
strength was collected on the other side of the river, the immense camp 
which was spread over the plains and the hills of the Lower Misia as¬ 
sumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostro¬ 
goths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their infant king, appeared 
soon afterwards on the northern banks of the Danube, and immediately 
despatched their ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, with 
the same professions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The aosolute refusal of 
Valens suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance, the 
suspicions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required the 
firmest temper and the most dexterous management. The daily subsis¬ 
tence of near a million of extraordinary subjects could be supplied only by 
constant and skilful diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence or the indignation of the Goths, 
if they conceived themselves to be the objects either of fear or of con¬ 
tempt, might urge them to the most desperate extremities, and the for¬ 
tune of the state seemed to depend on the prudence, as well as the in¬ 
tegrity, of the generals of Valens. At this important crisis the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of private emolument outweighed 
every consideration of public advantage, and whose guilt was only allevi¬ 
ated by their incapacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash 
and criminal administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent Uberality, the demands of the 
Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants ol 
die hungry barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extravagant 
price, and, in the room of wholesome and substantial provisioiis, the 
markets were filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean animals who 
had died of disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound 
of bread, the Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though 
serviceable slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased 


• Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic 
and luxury Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of 
toTproviJ^es, which the barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, or as 
the gifts or merchandise of peace. 
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with ten pounds of a precious but useless metal.'’” When their prop¬ 
erty was exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale 
of their sons and daughters; and notwithstanding the love of freedom 
which animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their children to be maintained in a servile 
condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless independence. 
The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of pretended bene¬ 
factors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude which they have can¬ 
celled by subsequent injuries; a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in the 
camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their 
patient and dutiful behaviour, and loudly complained of the inhospitable 
treatment which they had received from their new allies. They beheld 
around them the wealth and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But 
the means of relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession 
and the use of arms. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise 
their sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and 
alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those 
crafty ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to 
the wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to remove 
the Goths from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, through the 
interior provinces. As they were conscious how ill they had deserved 
the respect or confidence of the barbarians, they diligently collected from 
every side a military force that might urge the tardy and reluctant march 
of a people who had not yet renounced the title or the duties of Roman 
subjects. But the generals of Valens, while their attention was solely 
directed to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the ships 
and the fortifications which constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fatal oversight was observed and improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously watched the favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit 
of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily 
procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
I heir king and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent 
camp on the territories of the empire.’” 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigern were the leaders of 
the Visigoths in peace and war; and the authority which they derived 
from their birth was ratified by the free consent of the nation. In a sea- 

^Dcccm libras^ the word silver must be understood. Jornandes betrays 
the passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius and 
Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the 
barbarians. Ammianus, a patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches 
on the odious subject Jerom, who wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though 
concise. Per avaritiam Maximi duels, ad rebellionem fame cooc /1 sunt (in 
Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]). 

” Ammianus, xxxi. 4, 5. 
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son of tranquillity their power might have been equal as well as their 
rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hunger and 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigern assumed the military com¬ 
mand, which he was qualified to exercise for the public welfare. He re¬ 
strained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in the opinion of 
mankind: but he was not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for 
the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensible of the benefits 
which would result from the union of the Gothic powers under the .same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths; and 
while he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman gen¬ 
erals, he proceeded by slow marches towards Marcianopolis, the capital 
of the Lower Mtesia, about seventy miles from the banks of the Danube. 
On that fatal spot the flames of discord and mutual hatred burst forth 
into a dreadful conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs 
to a splendid entertainment; and their martial train remained under 
arms at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of a 
plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and de¬ 
rision; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the 
soldiers, and the Goths were soon involved in a conflict of passionate al¬ 
tercation and angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently given; a 
sword was hastily drawn; and the first blood that was .spilt in this acci¬ 
dental quarrel became the signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance Lupicinus was informed by a 
secret messenger that many of his soldiers were slain and despoiled of 
their arms; and as he was already inflamed by wine and oppressed by 
sleep, he issued a rash command, that their death should be revenged by 
the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous 
shouts and dying groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger; and, 
as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was 
lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
injured him. “A trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a firm 
but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen between the two na¬ 
tions; but it may be productive of the most dangerous consequences, un¬ 
less the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance of our safety and 
the authority of our presence.” At these words Fritigern and his com¬ 
panions drew their swords, opened their passage through the unresisting 
crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and the gates of Marcianop¬ 
olis, and, mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the eyes of the 
astonished Romans. The generals of the Goths were saluted by the fierce 
and joyful acclamations of the camp; war was instantly resolved, and 
the resolution was executed without delay: the banners of the nation 
were displayed according to the custom of their ancestors; and the air 
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resounded with the harsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpetd' 
The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neg¬ 
lected to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable 
enemy, marched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force as 
could be collected on this sudden emergency. The barbarians expected 
his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on this oc¬ 
casion the talents of the general were found to be of more prevailing 
efficacy than the weapons and discipline of the troops. The valour of 
the Goths was so ably directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they 
broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. 
Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his tribunes and his bravest sol¬ 
diers, on the field of battle; and their useless courage served only to pro¬ 
tect the ignominious flight of their leader. “ That successful day put 
an end to the distress of the barbarians and the security of the Romans: 
from that day the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers 
and exiles, assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an ab¬ 
solute dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
the northern provinces of the empire, which are bounded by the Danube.” 
Such are the words of the Gothic historian,” who celebrates, with rude 
eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But the dominion of the bar¬ 
barians was exercised only for the purposes of rapine and destruction. 
As they had been deprived by the ministers of the emperor of the common 
benefits of nature and the fair intercourse of social life, they retaliated the 
injustice on the subjects of the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus were 
expiated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the confla¬ 
gration of their villages, and the massacre or captivity of their innocent 
families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon diffused over the ad¬ 
jacent country; and while it filled the minds of the Romans with terror 
and dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed to increase the 
forces of Fritigern and the calamities of the province. Some time before 
the great emigration a numerous body of Goths, under the command of 
Suerid and Colias, had been received into the protection and service of 
the empire.”' They were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople: but 

"Vexillis de mare sublatis, auditisque trisle soiimtibus classicis. .Ammian. 
xxxi. 5. These are the rouro roriiuo of Qaudian (in Rufin. ii, 57), the large 
horns of the i'ri, or wild bull—such as have been more recently used by 
the Swiss cantons of Uri and Untcrwald (Simler de Republica Helvet, I. 
ii p. 201, edit. I'uselin. Tigur. 1734). Their military horn is finely, though 
perhaps casually, introduced in an original narrative of the battle of Nancy 
( a . d . 1477). “Attendant le combat le dit cor fut come par trois fois, tant 
que le vent du souffleur ponvoit durer; ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur dc Bour- 
goigne; cur deja d Moral I'avoit ouy.” (See the Pieces Justificatives in the 
4to edition of Philippe de Comines, tom. in. p, 493 ) 

” Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. c. 26, p. 648, edit. (jrot. These s^lcndidi panni 
(they are comparatively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from the larger 
histories of Priscus, Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. 

"Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. We arc ignorant of the precise 
date and circumstances of their transmigration. 
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the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Helles¬ 
pont, at a distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily 
be communicate:] by the neighbourhood and the success of their coun¬ 
trymen. The respectful submission with which they yielded to the order 
of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelity: and their 
moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provisions and of a delay of 
only two days w'as expressed in the most dutiful terms. But the first 
magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had been 
committed at his country-house, refused this indulgence; and arming 
against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous city, he 
urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. The barbarians 
stood silent and amazed, till they were exasperated by the insulting clam¬ 
ours and missile weapons of the populace: but when patience or contempt 
was fatigue^], they crushed the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a 
shameful wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled 
them of the splendid armour which they were unworthy to hear. The 
resemblance of their sufferings and their actions soon united this vic¬ 
torious detachment to the nation of the Visigoths: the troops of Colias 
and Suerid expected the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged them¬ 
selves under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of 
Hadrianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the barbarians 
that in the attack of regular fortifications the efforts of unskilful cour¬ 
age are seldom effectual. Their general acknowledged his error, raised 
^he siege, declared that “ he was at peace with stone walls,” and re¬ 
venged his disappointment on the adjacent country. He accepted with 
pleasure the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen who laboured in the 
gold-mines of Thrace for the emolument and under the lash of an 
unfeeling master:" and these new associates conducted the barbarians 
through the secret paths to the most sequestered places, which had been 
chosen to secure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. 
With the assistance of such guides nothing could remain impervious or 
inaccessible: resistance was fatal; flight was impracticable; and the pa- 

”An imperial manufacture of shields, etc., was established at Hadrianople; 
and the populace were headed by the Fabricenscs, or workmen (Vales, ad 
Ammian. xxxi. 6). 

” Pacem sibi esse cum parictibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi 6. 

“These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, 
the Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Macedonian 
cities, which derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander, 
From the mines of Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight 
of a thousand talents (£200,000)—a revenue which paid the phalanx and cor 
rupted the orators of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii 1 xvi. [c. 8] p 
88, edit. Wesseling. Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. 
iii. p. 496. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 676, 857. D’Anville, Geog- 
raphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 336. 

”As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted severe 
laws to drag them from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian, 1 . x. tit. xii; 
leg. 5, 7 - 
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tient submission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the 
barbarian conquerer. In the course of these depredations a great number 
of the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were re¬ 
stored to the embraces of their afflicted parents; hut these tender inter¬ 
views, which might have revived and cherished in their minds some sen¬ 
timents of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native fierceness by 
the desire of revenge. They listened with eager attention to the com¬ 
plaints of their captive children, who had suffered the most cruel in¬ 
dignities from the lustful or angry passions of their masters, and the 
same cruelties, the same indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons 
and daughters of the Romans.'* 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into the 
heart of the empire a nation of enemies; but the Visigoths might even yet 
have been reconciled by the manly confession of past errors and the sin¬ 
cere performance of former engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign 
of the East: but on this occasion alone Valens was brave; and his 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He 
declared his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to 
subdue this dangerous rebellion; and, as he was not ignorant of the diffi¬ 
culties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the em¬ 
peror Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the West. The veteran 
troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia; that important 
frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; and the immediate 
conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence of Valens, to 
his lieutenants, Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who indulged them¬ 
selves in a very false and favourable opinion of their own abilities. On 
their arrival in Thrace they were joined by Richomer, count of the do¬ 
mestics; and the auxiliaries of the West that marched under his ban¬ 
ner were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of de¬ 
sertion to the vain appearances of strength and numbers. In a council 
of war, which was influenced by pride rather than by reason, it was re¬ 
solved to seek and to encounter the barbarians, who lay encamped in the 
spacious and fertile meadows near the most southern of the six mouths of 
the Danube." Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification of 
waggons; ’• and the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of the enclo- 

" See Ammianus xxxi, 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic war loses time 
and space by an unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the 
barbarians. 

"The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, edit. Wesscling) marks the situa¬ 
tion of this place about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile; and the 
name of i'aitcfj (the willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

"This circle of waggons, the Carrago, was the usual fortification of the 
barbarians (Vegetius de Re Militari, 1 . iii. c. 10. Valcsius ad Ammian. xxxi. 
7). The practice and the name were preserved by their descendants as late 
as the fifteenth century. The Ckartoy, which surrounded the Ost, is a word 
familiar to the readers of Froissart, or Comines. 
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sure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour and the spoils of the province. In 
the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Fritigern observed the 
motions and penetrated the designs of the Romans. He perceived that 
the numbers of the enemy were continually increasing; and, as he un¬ 
derstood their intention of attacking his rear as soon as the scarcity of for¬ 
age should oblige him to remove his camp, he recalled to their stand¬ 
ard his predatory detachments, which covered the adjacent country. As 
soon as they descried the flaming beacons"' they obeyed with incredible 
speed the signal of their leader; the camp was filled with the martial 
crowd of barbarians; their impatient clamours demanded the battle, 
and their tumultuous zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of 
their chiefs. The evening was already far advanced; and the two armies 
prepared themselves for the approaching combat, which was deferred 
only till the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the un¬ 
daunted courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of 
a solemn oath; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled with their 
fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial harmony of the 
Roman shout. Some military skill was displayed by Fritigern to gain 
the advantage of a commanding eminence; but the bloody conflict, 
which began and ended with the light, was maintained on either side 
by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. 
The legions of Armenia supported their fame in arms, but they were op¬ 
pressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile multitude: the left wing 
of the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the field was strewed with 
their mangled carcasses. This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
partial success; and when the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, re¬ 
treated to their respective camps, neither of them could claim the hon¬ 
ours or the effects of a decisive victory. The real loss was more severely 
felt by the Romans, in proportion to the smallness of their numbers; but 
the Goths were so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and 
perhaps unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances of 
time and place would admit were piously discharged to some officers of 
distinguished rank; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on 
the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who in 
that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts; and, several years 
afterwards, the white and naked bones which covered the wide extent of 
the fields presented to the eyes of Ammianus a dreadful monument of the 
battle of Salices.*' 

“ Statim ut accensi malleoli [Amm. xxxi. 7I. I have used the literal sense 
of real torches or beacons; but I almost suspect that it is only one of those 
turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style 
of Ammianus, 

“ Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus eampi, Ammian. xxxi. 7. The 
historian might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. 
But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event of 
that bloody day; and the Imperial generals, whose army would have been 
consumed by the repetition of such a contest, embraced the more rational 
plan of destroying the barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own 
multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the mountains of 
Hzemus, till their strength and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the 
inevitable operation of famine. The design was prosecuted with some 
conduct and success; the barbarians had almost exhausted their own mag¬ 
azines and the harvests of the country; and the diligence of Saturninus, 
the master-general of the cavalry, was employed to improve the strength 
and to contract the extent of the Roman fortifications. His labours were 
interrupted by the alarming intelligence that new swarms of barbarians 
had passed the unguarded Danube, either to support the cause or to imi¬ 
tate the example of Fritigern. The just apprehension that he himself 
might be surrounded and overwhelmed by the arms of hostile and un¬ 
known nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the 
Gothic camp; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confine¬ 
ment, satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of 
the fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles from the 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont.*** The sagacious 
Fritigern had successfully appealed to the passions as well as to the inter¬ 
est of his barbarian allies; and the love of rapine and the hatred of Rome 
seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. He 
cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great body of his country¬ 
men who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guardians of their infant 
king: the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the sense of 
their common interest; the independent part of the nation was associated 
under one standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of the Visigoths. He ob¬ 
tained the formidable aid of the Taifal®, whose military renown was dis¬ 
graced and polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners. 
Every youth, on his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of 
honourable friendship and brutal love to some warrior of the tribe; nor 
could he hope to be released from this unnatural connection till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a wild 
boar of the forest.®* But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Goths were 

to the Persian wars of Constantins and Julian. We are ignorant of the time 
when he quitted the service and retired to Rome, where he appears to have 
composed his History of his Own Times. 

“Ammian. xxxL 8. 

•*Hanc Taifalorum gentem turpero, et obscense vita flagitus ita accipimus 
mersam, ut apud eos nefandi concubitiis feedere copulentur maribus puberes, 
Ktatis viriditatem in eorum poilutis usibus consumpturi. Porro, si qui jam 
adultus aprum exceperit solus, vcl interemerit ursum immanem, colluvione 
Uberatur incasti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. Among the Greeks likewise, more 
espmally among the Cretans, the holy bands of friendship were confirmed and 
aulUed by unnatural love. 
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drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled them from their 
native seats. The loose subordination and extensive possessions of the 
Huns and the Alani delayed the conquests and distracted the councils of 
that victorious people. Several of the hordes were allured by the liberal 
promises of Fritigem; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia added weight 
and energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. 
The Sarmatians, who could never forgive the successor of X'alentinian, 
enjoyed and increased the general confusion; and a seasonable irruption 
of the .Memanni into the provinces of Gaul engaged the attention and di¬ 
verted the forces of the emperor of the West.'’"' 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of the 
barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly felt in their cor¬ 
respondence with their ho-stile countrymen, to whom they imprudently or 
maliciously revealed the weakness of the Roman empire. soldier of 
the life-guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Lentien.ses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some 
domestic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. In a short 
visit to his family and friends he was exposed to their curious inquiries, 
and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to display his in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the secrets of the state and the designs of his 
master. The intelligence that Gratian was preparing to lead the military 
force of Gaul and of the West to the assistance of his uncle Valens, 
pointed out to the restless spirit of the .Alemanni the moment and the 
mode of a successful invasion. The enterprise of some light detach¬ 
ments, who in the month of February pas.sed the Rhine uiK)n the ice, was 
the prelude of a more important w’ar. The boldest hopes of rapine, per¬ 
haps of conquest, outweighed the considerations of timid prudence or 
national faith. Every forest and every village poured forth a band of 
hardy adventurers; and the great army of the .Alemanni, which on their 
approach was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears of the peo¬ 
ple, was afterwards magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the 
vain and credulous flattery of the Imperial court. The legions which 
had been ordered to march into Pannonia were immediately recalled or 
detained for the defence of Gaul; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, though 
he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of the former, was 
much more inclined to admire and to follow the martial ardour of his 
colleague, who was allowed to unite the incompatible characters of count 
of the domestics and of king of the Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the 
Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by the same headstrong val¬ 
our; and as their troops w'ere animated by the spirit of their leaders, they 
met, they saw, they encountered each other near the town of Argentaria, 

“Ammian. xxxi. 8. 9. jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.l) 
enumerates the nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This 
epistle to Heiiodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tilleraont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xii. p. 645). 
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or Colmar,'” in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the day was justly as¬ 
cribed to the missile weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman 
soldiers: the Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaugh¬ 
tered with unrelenting fury: five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains; and the glorious death of their king on the 
field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who are al¬ 
ways disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. 
After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and asserted 
the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to pro¬ 
ceed without delay on his Eastern expedition; but, as he approached 
the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised 
them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly advanced into 
the heart of their country. The barbarians opposed to his progress the 
obstacles of nature and of courage; and still continued to retreat from one 
hill to another till they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power 
and perseverance of their enemies. Their submission was accepted as 
a proof, not indeed of their sincere repentance, but of their actual dis¬ 
tress; and a select number of their brave and robust youth was exacted 
from the faithless nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation. The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced 
that the Alemanni could neither be subdued by arms nor re.strained by 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid or lasting tranquillity; 
but they discovered, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the prospect 
of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed the mountains 
and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the valour of Gratian 
was distinguished in the foremost ranks: and the gilt and variegated 
armour of his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows which they 
had received in their constant attachment to the person of their sover¬ 
eign. At the age of nineteen the son of Valentinian seemed to possess 
the talents of peace and war; and his personal success against the Ale¬ 
manni was interpreted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs." 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, the 
emperor Valens, who at length had removed his court and army from 
.Antioch, was received by the people of Constantinople as the author of 
the public calamity. Before he had reposed himself ten days in the capi¬ 
tal he was urged by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march 
against the barbarians whom he had inyited into his dominions: and the 
citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, de¬ 
clared, with confidence, that if they were supplied with arms, they ione 
would undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an insulting 

“ The field of battle, Argcntaria or Argmtmaria, is acrurately fixed by M. 
d’Anville (Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. gfi-gg) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, 
or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasburg. From its 
ruins the adjacent town of Colmar has arisen. 

“The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi. to) may derive 
some additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, 
and the History- of Orosius ( 1 . viu c. 33, p. 552, edit. Havercamp) 
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foe,*" The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude hastened the down¬ 
fall of the Roman empire; they provoked the desperate rashness of 
Valens, who did not find, either in his reputation or in his mind, any mo¬ 
tives to support with firmness the public contempt. He was soon per¬ 
suaded by the successful achievements of his lieutenants to despise the 
power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Fritigern, were now collected 
in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalae had 
been intercepted by the valiant Frigcrid; the king of those licentious 
barbarians was slain in battle; and the suppliant captives were sent into 
distant exile to cultivate the lands of Italy, which were assigned for 
their settlement in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma,"” The 
exploits of Sebastian,”” who was recently engaged in the service of Va¬ 
lens, and promoted to the rank of master-general of the infantry, were 
still more honourable to himself, and useful to the republic. He ob¬ 
tained the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the 
legions, and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit of dis¬ 
cipline and the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten under the 
reign of V’alcns. By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of 
the Goths was surprised in their camp; and the immense spoil which was 
recovered from their hands filled the city of Hadrianople and the adja¬ 
cent plain. The splendid narratives which the general transmitted of his 
own exploits alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit; and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic 
war, his valour was praLsed, his advice was rejected; and Valens, who 
listened with pride and pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eu¬ 
nuchs of the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and as¬ 
sured conquest. His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforce¬ 
ment of veterans; and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople 
was conducted with so much military skill that he prevented the activity 
of the barbarians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and 
to intercept either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. 
The camp of V'alens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, 
was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and 
rampart, and a most important council was summoned to decide the fate 
of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason and of delay 

“Moratiis paucissimos dies, seditione popularium levium pulsus. Ammian, 
xxxi. II. Socrates, (I. iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circumstaiice.s. 

“ Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumque, ct Parmam, Italica oppida, 
rura cultures exterminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. g. Those cities and districts, 
about ten years after the colony of the Taifala;. appear in a very desolate 
state. Sec Muratori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita Itahanc, tom. i. Dis- 
sertat. xxi. p. 354. 

"Ammian. xxxi. ll. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 23] p. 228-230. The latter ex¬ 
patiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines 
the important battle of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, 
who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zosimus is disgrace (Tillemont, Hist, dcs 
Empereurs, tom. v, p. 121). His prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly render 
him a very questionable judge of merit. 
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was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the les¬ 
sons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarmatian character; 
while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented every precaution and every measure that implied a doubt of 
immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and majesty of their in¬ 
vincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipitated by the deceitful 
arts of Fritigern and the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the 
West. The advantages of negotiating in the midst of war were perfectly 
understood by the general of the barbarians; and a Christian ecclesias¬ 
tic was despatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate and to per¬ 
plex the councils of the enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provoca¬ 
tions, of the Gothic nation were forcibly and truly described by their 
ambassador, who protested, in the name of Fritigern, that he was still 
disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence 
of the empire, if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tran¬ 
quil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance 
of corn and cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friend¬ 
ship, that the exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable 
conditions; and that Fritigern was doubtful whether he could accomplish 
the conclusion of the treaty unless he found himself supported by the 
presence and terrors of an Imperial army. About the same time. Count 
Richomer returned from the West to announce the defeat and submis¬ 
sion of the Alemanni; to inform Valens that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious legions of Gaul; 
and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the republic, that every 
dangerous and decisive measure might be suspended till the junction of 
the two emperors should ensure the success of the Gothic war. But the 
feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fatal illusions of 
pride and jealousy. He disdained the importunate advice; he rejected 
the humiliating aid; he secretly compared the ignominious, at least the 
inglorious, period of his own reign with the fame of a beardless youth; 
and Valens rushed into the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the 
diligence of his colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of 
the day. 

On the pth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among 
the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar"^ the emperor Valens, 
leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage and military treasure, marched 
from Hadrianople to attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve 
miles from the city.““ By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance 

•'Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 15) almost alone describes the councils and actions 
which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We might censure 
the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative; but we must 
now take leave of this impartial historian; and reproach is silenced by out 
regret for such an irreparable loss. 

“The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve of Idatius, 
can only embarrass those critics (Valenus ad loc.) who suppose a great army 
to be a mathematical point, without space or dimensions. 
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of the ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance; the sol¬ 
diers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their 
pace; and the line of battle was formed with tedious confusion and 
irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in 
the adjacent country; and Fritigern still continued to practise his cus¬ 
tomary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made proposals, re¬ 
quired hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, exposed with¬ 
out shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send 
an ambassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of Richomer, who alont 
had courage to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded; and 
the count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his dig¬ 
nity, had proceeded some way in the space between the two armies when 
he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The hasty and im¬ 
prudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a 
body of archers and targeteers: and, as they advanced with rashness, 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment the flying 
squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected 
by the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, 
swept across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but ir¬ 
resistible charge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of 
Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a 
few words; the Roman cavalry fled; the infantry was abandoned, sur¬ 
rounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest cour¬ 
age, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot encompassed on an 
open plain by superior numbers of horse; but the troops of Valens, op¬ 
pressed by the weight of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded 
into a narrow space, where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords and javelins. In the 
midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by 
his guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought 
protection among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who still maintained 
their ground with some appearance of order and firmness. His faith¬ 
ful generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly ex¬ 
claimed that all was lost unless the person of the emperor could be 
saved. Some troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced to his 
relief: they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken 
arms and mangled bodies, without being able to discover their unfor¬ 
tunate prince either among the living or the dead. Their search could 
not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances 
with which some historians have related the death of the emperor. 
By the care of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dress his 
wound and to provide for his future safety. But this humble retreat 
was instantly surrounded by the enemy; they tried to force the door; 
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they were provoked by a discharge of arrows from the roof; till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry faggots, and 
consumed the cottage with the Roman emperor and his train. Valens 
perished in the flames; and a youth, who dropped from the window, 
alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and to inform the Goths 
of the inestimable prize which they had lost by their own rashness. 
A great number of brave and distinguished officers perished in the 
battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the actual loss, and far sur¬ 
passed in the fatal consequences, the misfortune which Rome had for¬ 
merly sustained in the fields of Cannae.““ Two master-generals of the 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five 
tribunes, were found among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world that he was the victim as well as the author 
of the public calamity. Above two-thirds of the Roman army were 
destroyed: and the darkness of the night vras esteemed a very favour¬ 
able circumstance, as it served to conceal the flight of the multitude, 
and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and Richomer, who 
alone, amidst the general consternation, maintained the advantage of 
calm courage and regular discipline.”* 

While the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age composed 
the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of an unpopular prince, 
whose throne was already occupied by a stranger. “ There are not 
wanting,” says the candid Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence 
of the emperor, or who impute the public misfortune to the want of 
courage and discipline in the troops. For my own part, I reverence 
the memory of their former exploits; I reverence the glorious death 
which they bravely received, standing and fighting in their ranks; I 
reverence the field of battle, stained with their blood and the blood of 
the barbarians. Those honourable marks have been already washed 
away by the rains; but the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones 
of generals, of centurions, and of valiant warriors, claim a longer 
period of duration. The king himself fought and fell in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. His attendants presented him with the fleetest 

“Nec ulla, annalibus, prsetcr Cannensem pugnam, ita ad internecioncm res 
legitur gesta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more 
than 370 horse and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Cann*; 10,000 were 
made prisoners; and the number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse and 
70,000 foot (Polyb. I. iii. |c. 117] p. 371. edit Casaubon, in 8vo.). Livy (xxii, 
49) is somewhat less bloody; he slaughters only 2700 horse and 40,000 
foot. The Roman army was supposed to consist of 87,200 effective men 
(xxii. 36). 

** We have gained some faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. 
p. 342, cd. Valiars.l, and in (Thron. p. 188 [tom. viiu p. 817, ed. Valiars.]), 
Victor (in Epitome), Orosius ( 1 . viL c. 33, p. 554 ), Jornandes (c. 27), Zosimus 
( 1 . iv. [c. 24] p. 230), Socrates ( 1 . iv. c. 38), Sozomen ( 1 . vi. c. 40), Idatius 
(in Chron.). But their united evidence, if weighed against Ammianus alone, 
IS light and unsubstantial. 
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horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon have carried him beyond 
the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his im¬ 
portant life for the future service of the republic. He still declared 
that he was unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was nobly buried under a 
mountain of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the 
victory of the barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence 
of the Roman troops. The chiefs and the soldiers were animated by 
the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and 
the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported by the love 
of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same lime with heat 
and thirst, with fire and the sword, and cheerfully to embrace an 
honourable death as their refuge against flight and infamy. The in¬ 
dignation of the gods has been the only cause of the success of our 
enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim some parts of this pane¬ 
gyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with the character of Valens 
or the circumstances of the battle; but the fairest commendation is due 
to the eloquence, and still more to the generosity, of the sophist of 
Antioch."'’ 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory; but 
their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within the walls of Hadri- 
anople. They hastened to po.ssess the reward of their valour; but they 
were encountered by the remains of a vanquished army with an intrepid 
resolution, which was the effect of their despair and the only hope of 
their safety. The walls of the city and the ramparts of the adjacent 
camp were lined with military engines that threw stones of an enormous 
weight, and astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise and veloc¬ 
ity, still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, 
the citizens, the provincials, the domestics of the palace, were united 
in the danger and in the defence; the furious assault of the Goths was 
repulsed; their secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered; 
and after an obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their 
tents, convinced by experience that it would be far more advisable to 
observe the treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated 
with the fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty 
and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice ex¬ 
tremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig¬ 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of war and tumult 
was instantly converted into a silent solitude; the multitude suddenly 
disappeared; the secret paths of the woods and mountains were marked 
with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in 
the distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia; and the faithful officers 

“Libanius de ulciscend, Julian. Nece, c. 3. in Fabricius, Bibliot. Grate, tom. 
viL p. 146-148. 
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of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search of the 
emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of the 
Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs 
of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height and extent of the 
walls, the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded the 
ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and land. While they 
gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties of Constan¬ 
tinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a parly of Sara¬ 
cens,'^'’ who had been fortunately engaged in the service of Valens. 
The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swift¬ 
ness and spirit of the Arabian horses; their riders were skilled in the 
evolutions of irregular war; and the Northern barbarians were aston¬ 
ished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the 
South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, and the 
hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid 
delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy."* The 
army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs and 
the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the moun¬ 
tains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them¬ 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea."® 

The Romans, who so coolly and so condsely mention the acts of 
justice which were exercised by the legions,"" reserved their compas¬ 
sion and their eloquence for their own sufferings when the provinces 

Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, 
who.se vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phceincia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately introduced among a people 
reserved in a future age to propagate another religion (Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104, loti. 141; Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 593). 

” Crinitus quidam, imdus omnia prwter pulicm. subraurum et lugubre 
strepens. Ammian. xxxi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. The .Arabs often fought 
naked—a custom whicli may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious 
bravery. The description of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of 
Dcrar, a name .so dreadful to the Christians of Syria, Sec Ockley’s Hist, 
of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72, 84, 87. 

“The series of events may still be traced in the last page.s of Ammianus 
(xxxi. 15, 16). Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now re¬ 
duced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the death of 
Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the 
fertility of Thrace. Macedonia, etc. 

" Observe with how much indifference Casar relates, in the Commentaries 
of the Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who 
had yielded to his mercy (Hi. 16); ihat he laboured to extirpate the whole 
nation of the Eburones (vi. 43); that forty thousand persons were massacred 
at Bourges by the just revenge of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor 
sex (vH. 27), etc. 
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were invaded and desolated by the arms of the successful barbarians. 
The simple circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative exist) of 
the ruin of a single town, of the misfortunes of a single family,"’” 
might exhibit an interesting and instructive picture of human manners; 
but the tedious repetition of vague and declamatory complaints would 
fatigue the attention of the most patient reader. The same censure 
may be applied, though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the profane 
and the ecclesiastical writers of this unhappy period; that their minds 
were inflamed by popular and religious animosity, and that the true 
size and colour of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of 
their corrupt eloquence. The vehement Jerom "" might justly deplore 
the calamities inflicted by the Goths and their barbarous allies on 
his native country of Tannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces 
from the walls of Con.stantinople, to the foot of the Julian Alps, the 
rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations, and, above all, the profana¬ 
tion of the churches that were turned into stables, and the contemp¬ 
tuous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely 
transported beyond the limits of nature and history when he affirms, 
“ that in those desert countries nothing was left except the sky and 
the earth; that, after the destruction of the cities and the extirpation 
of the human race, the land was overgrown with thick forests and in¬ 
extricable brambles; and that the universal desolation, announced by 
the prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, 
the birds, and even of the fish.” These complaints were pronounced 
about twenty years after the death of Valens; and the Illyrian prov¬ 
inces, which were constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of 
the barbarians, still continued, after a calamitous period of ten centu¬ 
ries, to supply new materials for rapine and destruction. Could it 
even be supposed that a large tract of country had been left without 
cultivation and without inhabitants, the consequences might not have 
been so fatal to the inferior productions of animated nature. The use¬ 
ful and feeble animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might 
suffer and perish if they were deprived of his protection; but the beasts 
of the forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the free 
and undisturbed possession of their solitary domain. The various 
tribes that peopled the air or the waters are still less connected with 
the fate of the human species; and it is highly probable that the fish 
of the Danube would have felt more terror and distress from the ap- 

Such are the accounts of the sack of Madgeburg, by the ecclesiastic and 
the fisherman, which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Gustavus Adolphus, 
vol. i. p. 313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of history. 

‘"Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque interfectis, solitudinem et raritaltm 
btstiurum quoque fieri, et vohlilium, piseiumgue ■ testis lllyricum cst, testis 
Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum (Pannonia); ubi praeter coclum et 
terram, et crescentes vepres, et condensa silvanira cuncia penerunt Tom. vii. 
j, 350, ad I. Cap. Sophonias; and tom. i. p. 36 [tom. i. p. 342, cd. VaIlart.J. 
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proach of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic 
army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities of Eu¬ 
rope, there was reason to fear that the same calamities would soon 
extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the Goths had 
been judiciously distributed through the cities of the East, and the 
arts of education were employed to polish and subdue the native fierce¬ 
ness of their temper. In the space of about twelve years their num¬ 
bers had continually increased; and the children who in the first 
emigration were sent over the Hellespont had attained with rapid 
growth the strength and spirit of perfect manhood.”" It was impos¬ 
sible to conceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic war; 
and, as those daring youths had not studied the language of dissimula¬ 
tion, they betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, 
to emulate the glorious example of their fathers. The danger of the 
times seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials; and 
these suspicions were admitted as unquestionable evidence that the 
Goths of Asia had formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy against 
the public safety. The death of Valens had left the East without a 
sovereign; and Julius, who filled the important station of master-gen¬ 
eral of the troops, with a high reputation of diligence and ability, 
thought it his duty to consult the senate of Constantinople, which he 
considered, during the vacancy of the throne, as the representative 
council of the nation. As soon as he had obtained the discretionary 
power of acting as he should judge most expedient for the good of the 
republic, he assembled the principal officers and privately concerted 
effectual measures lor the execution of his bloody design. An order 
was immediately promulgated that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth 
should assemble in the capital cities of their respective provinces; and, 
as a report was industriously circulated that they were summoned to 
receive a liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope allayed the 
fury of their resentment, and perhaps suspended the motions of the 
conspiracy. On the appointed day the unarmed crowd of the Gothic 
youth was carefully collected in the square or forum; the streets and 
avenues were occupied by the Roman troops, and the roofs of the 
houses were covered with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter; and the provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence 
of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who in a few months might have 
carried fire and sword from the Hellespont to the Euphrates.”’ The 

’* Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat p. 20 Ip. 50, cd. Bonn]) foolishly supposes 
a preternatural growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce Cadmus’s 
armed men, who sprung from the dragon’s teeth, etc. Such was the Greek 
eloquence of the times. 

”*Ammianus evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et salutaris, 
which concludes his work (xxxi. x6), Zosimus, who is curious and copious 
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urgenti consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly authorise 
the violation of every positive law. How far that or any other con¬ 
sideration may operate to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity 
and justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards the 
plains of Hadrianople when he was informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate reports of Victor 
and Richomer, that his impatient colleague had been slain in battle, and 
that two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated by the sword of 
the victorious Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and Jealous vanity 
of his uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion; and even the 
sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consideration 
of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was 
too weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sinking world, 
A formidable tempest of the barbarians of Germany seemed ready to 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was op¬ 
pressed and distracted by the administration of the Western empire. 
In this important crisis the government of the East and the conduct 
of the Gothic war required the undivnded attention of a hero and a 
statesman. A subject invested with such ample command would not 
long have preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor; and the Im¬ 
perial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of conferring 
an obligation rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the wish of 
Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue; but at the age 
of nineteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the supreme rank, 
to understand the true characters of his ministers and generals. He 
attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various merits and 
detects; and whilst he checked the rash confidence of ambition, he 
distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired of the republic. As 
each moment of delay diminished something of the power and resources 
of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times would 
not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was soon declared 
in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, had suf¬ 
fered under the sanction of his authority, an unjust and ignominious 
death. The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history and d^r 
to the catholic church,*"* was summoned to the Imperial court, which 


fl iv fc 26] p. 233-236), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason 
why juliils did not consult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended 

°f Xheodosius the Great was composed in the last century (Paris, 
1670 in 4to- 1680, in l2rao), to inflame the mind of the young dauphin with 
Catholic real. The author, Flechier, afterwards bishop of Rismes, was a 
celebrated preacher; and his history is adorned or tainted with pulpit elo¬ 
quence; but he takes his learning trom Baronins, and his principles trom St, 
Ambrose and St Augustin. 
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had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Sirmium. Five months after the death of Valens the em¬ 
peror Gratian produced before the assembled troops his colleague and 
their master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere resistance, was 
compelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus.“‘ The provinces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, were resigned to the 
administration of the new emperor; but as he was specially intrusted 
with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian pratfecture was dis¬ 
membered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia were 
added to the dominions of the Eastern empire.*"® 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,'"* which had given 
to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of Hadrian, was the 
original seat of another family of Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate 
age, possessed, near fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome.'"* 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active 
spirit of the elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of 
Valentinian. The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies of 
youth; but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and 
severe discipline of his father.'"" Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action; inured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates; distinguished his valour by sea and land; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. 
His own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command; and, in the station of duke 
of Maesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians; saved the province; 

’“The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Pacatus 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 10, IT, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182), Zosimus 
( 1 . iv. [c. 24] p. 231I, Augustin (dc Civitat Dei, v. 25), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 34), 
Sozomen ( 1 . vii. c. 2), Socrates ( 1 . v. c. 2), Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 5), Philostorgius 
( 1 . ix. c. 17, with Godefroy, p. 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcellinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger. 

Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 716, etc. 

Italic a, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of Italy, 
The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite bank 
of the river. See the Hispania lllustrata of Nonius—a short though valuable 
treatise—c. xvii. p. 64 -^ 7 - 

’“I agree with Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726), in suspect¬ 
ing the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the promotion of Theo¬ 
dosius. Even after that event, the silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal 
evidence of Themistius, Victor, and Qaudian, who connect the family of 
Theodosius with the blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

’* Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theodosius, 
to the military education of Alexander, H^nibal, and the second Africanus, 
who, like him, had served under their fathers (xii. 8). 
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deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of the court.”* 
His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and execution 
of his illustrious father; and Theodosius obtained, as a favour, the 
permission of retiring to a private life in his native province of Spain. 
He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease with which he 
adapted himself to this new situation. His time was almost equally 
divided between the town and country; the spirit which had animated 
his public conduct was shown in the active and affectionate perform¬ 
ance of every social duty; and the diligence of the soldier was profit¬ 
ably converted to the improvement of his ample patrimony,”* which 
lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful district, 
.still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep.”" From the innocent, 
but humble, labours of his farm, Thetxlosius was transported, in less 
than four months, to the throne of the Eastern empire: and the whole 
period of the history of the world will not perhaps afford a similar 
example of an elevation at the same time so pure and so honourable. 
The princes w’ho peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers claim 
and enjoy a legal right, the more secure as it is absolutely distinct 
from the merits of their personal characters. The subjects who, in a 
monarchy or a popular state, acquire the possession of supreme power, 
may have raised themselves, by the superiority either of genius or vir¬ 
tue, above the heads of their equals: but their virtue is .seldom exempt 
from ambition; and the cause of the successful candidate is frequently 
stained by the guilt of conspiracy or civil war. Even in those govern¬ 
ments which allow the reigning monarch to declare a colleague or ? 
successor, his partial choice, which may be influenced ])y the blindest 
passions, is often directed to an unworthy object. Rut the most sus¬ 
picious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude 
of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious 
statesman; and the name of the Exile would long since have been for¬ 
gotten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep 
impression in the Imperial court. During the season of prosperity he 
had been neglected; but, in the public distress, his superior merit was 
universally felt and acknowdedged. What confidence must have been 
reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son would 
forgive, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his father! What 
expectations must have been formed of his abilities, to encourage the 

”“Ammianus (xxix. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior Dux 
Maesiae, prima etiam turn lanuginc juvenis, princeps postea perspectissimus 
The same fact is attested by Themistius and Zosimus; but Theodorct ( 1 . v. 
c. 5), who adds some curious circumstances, strangely applies it to the 
time of the interregnum. 

Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius t« 
that of Cincinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 

M. d’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation 
of (Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and Idatiui 
have placed the birth or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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The following is the genealogical table of the family of Theodosius:— 


Theodosius = Thermantia. 
slain 376. I 


yEIia Flacilla 
oh. 386, 


: Theodosius I. 
Imp. »b. 305. 


~ Galla, 
ob. 394. 

For issue of 
Theodosius 
by Galla, 
sec below. 


Honorius. 
For issue of 
Honorms 
see below. 


Gratianus. Pulohcria. Akcadiuc. IIonoiiu.s, 

Tnip. I’ll 40". Imp. 433. 
m. Eudoxia oh. 404. 


Flacilla, 
h. 397 - 

1 

Pulcheria, 
b. 399. 

m. Makcian, 
Imp. ob. 457. 

1 1 1 

Arcadia, Tihx)I)Osu:s II. Marina, 

k. 400. Imi). b 401, ob. 450. i>. 403. 

m. Athcnais (Eudocia). 

1 



1 1 

Flacilla, Eudoxia, 

ob. 431. 422. 


Iiiue of Theodosius I. by Galla. 

I 

Placidia Coxstantius, 
ob. 450. 1 Imp. oh. 421. 


Honoria, Valextikianus III. = Eudoxia. 

b. 418. Imp. b. 419, ob. 455. 


Olybkius ~ Placidia. Eudoxia = Hunneric, 

Imp. ob. 472. I I ob. 484. 

Areobindus ™ Juliana. iideric, 

cos. 506. I 535 - 

Olybrius. 


Issue of Honorius, the brother of Theodosius. 


Thermantia, Serena = Stiiicho, 

slain, 406. I slain, 408. 


Eucherius, 
slain, 408. 


Maria. 


Thermantia. 

ob. 4I5* 
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hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire of the East! 
Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thirty-third year of 
his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly beauty of 
his face and the graceful majesty of his person, which they were 
pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the em|reror Tra¬ 
jan; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of his 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that I must now take leave 
of an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed the history of 
his own times without indulging the prejudices and jrassions which 
usually affect the mind of a contemporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who terminates his useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, 
recommends the more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the 
youthful vigour and eloquence of the rising generation."' The rising 
generation was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his ex¬ 
ample;'" and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we arc reduced 
to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the olnscure hints of 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of [xietry or pane¬ 
gyric, and by the precarious assustance of the ecclesiastical writers, 
who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to desiiise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these disadvan¬ 
tages, which will continue to involve a considerable portion of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with doubtful 
and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce that the battle of 
Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or decisive victory of 
Theodosius over the barbarians; and the expressive silence of his venal 
orators may be confirmed by the observation of the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. The fabric of a mighty state, which has been 
reared by the labours of successive ages, could not be overturned by 
the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did not exaggerate the real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty 
thousand Romans, who fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited in the populous provinces of the East, which con¬ 
tained so many millions of inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is 

"“Let us hear Ammianus himself. Htec, ut miles quondam et Grscus, a 
princjpatu Ctesaris Nervse exorsus, adusque Valentis interitum, pro virium 
explicavi mensurii: opus ventatem professum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens. 
silentio ausus corrumpere vcl mendacio. Scribant rcliqua potiores tetate, 
doctrinisque florentes. Quos id, si libuerit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad 
majores moneo stilos. Ammian, xxxi. i6. The first thirteen books, a super¬ 
ficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years, are now lost; the last 
eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-five years, still preserve the 
copious and authentic history of his own times. 

"“Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane history 
in the Latin language. The East, in the next century, produced some rhetorical 
historians, Zosimus, Olympiodoms, Malchus, Candidas, etc. See Vossiua d* 
Historicis Graecis, I. it. c. i8; de Historicis Latinis, 1 . ii. c. to, etc. 
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found to be the cheapest and most common quality of human nature; 
and sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe might have been 
speedily taught by the care of the surviving centurions. If the barba¬ 
rians were mounted on the horses, and equipped with the armour, of 
their vanquished enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain 
would have supplied new squadrons of cavalry; the thirty-four arsenals 
of the empire were plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and 
defensive arms; and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an 
ample fund for the expenses of the war. But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the barbarians 
and of the Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief 
was heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, 
he was fatigued with slaughter; but that he was astonished how a 
people who fled before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provinces.”^ The same 
terrors which the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
tribes were inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and .soldiers of the Roman empire.*'" If Theodosius, hast¬ 
ily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to en¬ 
counter a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished by 
their own fears; and his rashness could not have been excused by the 
chance of success. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese;'" 
from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Constan¬ 
tinople to the shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons 
of the cities were strengthened; and the troops, among whom a sense 
of order and discipline was revived, were insensibly emboldened by 
the confidence of their own safety. From these secure stations they 
were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the barbarians, who in¬ 
fested the adjacent country; and, as they were seldom allowed to 
engage, without some decisive superiority, either of ground or of num¬ 
bers, their enterprises were, for the most part, successful; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the possibility of 
vanquishing their invincihle enemies. The detachments of these sepa¬ 
rate garrisons were gradually united into small armies; the same cau- 

Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified and ex¬ 
amined this passage; but I should never, without the aid of Tillemont (Hist, 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 152), have detected an historical anecdote in a strange 
medley of moral and mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preacher of 
Antioch, to a young widow. 

“* Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. 52, ed. Bonn]. 

See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodos. tom. i. Pro- 
tefomen. p. xcix.-civ. 
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tioiis measures were pursued, according to an extensive and well-con¬ 
certed plan of operations; the events of each day added strength and 
spirit to the Roman arms; and the artful diligence of the emperor 
who circulated the most favourable reports of the success of the war, 
contributed to subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the 
hopes and courage of his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imper¬ 
fect outline, we could accurately represent the counsels and actions of 
Theodosius in four successive campaigns, there is reason to believe that 
his consummate skill would deserve the applause of every military 
reader. The republic had formerly been saved by the delays of habius; 
and, while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among the 
hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the .solid and inde¬ 
pendent fame which the general is not compelled to share either with 
fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of Theodosius; 
and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonably languished 
under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress the vigour of his 
mind, or divert his attention from the public service."* 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces"’ was the work 
of prudence, rather than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was 
seconded by fortune; and the emperor never failed to seize, and to 
improve, every favourable circumstance. As long as the superior genius 
of Fritigern preserved the union and directed the motions of the bar¬ 
barians, their power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great 
empire.’ The death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the 
renowned Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable 
yoke of discipline and discretion. The barbarians, who had been re¬ 
strained by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates oi 
their passions; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. 
An army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of 
savage robbers; and their blind and irregular fury was not less perni¬ 
cious to themselves than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposi¬ 
tion was shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted 
strength to remove, or taste to enjoy; and they often consumed, with 
improvident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon after¬ 
wards became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord 
arose among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 

Most writers insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thes- 
salonica: Zosimus, to diminish his glory; Jomandes. to favour the Goths; 
and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism. 

■'•Compare Themistius (Oral. xiv. p. l8l) with Zosimus ( 1 . iv. jc- 25 ] 
n 232), Jomandes (c. xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix CommenUry of M. de Buat 
(Hist des Pcuples, etc., tom. vi. p. 477 - 552 )- The Chronicles of IdiUui and 
Marcellinus allude, in general terms, to magna certamina, magna mullague 
prxlia. The two epithets are not easily reconciled. 
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the Huns and the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages 
of their fortune: the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi¬ 
goths could not long be suspended; and the haughty chiefs still re¬ 
membered the insults and injuries which they had reciprocally offered 
or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries beyond the 
Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the more diffusive 
sentiment of national animosity; and the of&cers of Theodosius were 
instructed to purchase, vrith liberal gifts and promises, the retreat or 
service of the discontented party. The acquisition of Modar, a prince 
of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion to 
the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon obtained the rank 
of master-general, with an important command; surprised an army of 
his countrymen, who were immersed in wine and sleep; and, after a 
cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned with an immense 
spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the Imperial camp.''“ In the 
hands of a skilful politician the most different means may be success¬ 
fully applied to the same ends; and the peace of the empire, which had 
been forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished by the re-union of 
the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who had been a patient spectator of 
these extraordinary events, was at length driven, by the chance of 
arms, from the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer 
hesitated to pass the Danube; and a very considerable part of the 
subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their king a Gothic Judge, 
whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaric; and 
instead of leading his people to the field of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honourable and advantageous 
treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the merit and power of 
his new ally, condescended to meet him at the distance of several miles 
from Constantinople; and entertained him in the Imperial city, with 
the confidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a monarch. “ The 
barbarian prince observed, with curious attention, the variety of ob¬ 
jects which attracted his notice, and at last broke out into a sincere 
and passionate exclamation of wonder. I now behold (said he) what 
I never could believe, the glories of this stupendous capital! And as 
he cast his eyes around, he viewed and he admired the commanding 
situation of the city, the strength and beauty of the walls and public 
edifices, the capacious harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the 
perpetual concourse of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of 
the troops. Indeed (continued Athanaric), the emperor of the Romans 
is a god upon earth; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift his 

“*Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 25] p. 232) styles him a Scythian, a name which the 
more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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hand against him is guilty of his own blood.”The Gothic king 
did not long enjoy this splendid and honourable reception; and, as tem¬ 
perance was not the virtue of his palion, it may justly be suspected that 
his mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
from the death than he could have expected from the most faithful serv¬ 
ices of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed with solemn 
rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument was erected to his 
memory; and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy and decent 
grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the Roman em¬ 
pire.^" The submission of so great a body of the Vu.sigoths was pro¬ 
ductive of the most salutary consequences; and the mixed influence of 
force, of reason, and of corruption, became every day more powerful 
and more extensive. Each independent chieftain hastened to obtain 
a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an obstinate delay might 
expose him, alone and unprotected, to the revenge or justice of the con¬ 
queror. The general, or rather the final, capitulation of the Goths, 
may be dated four years, one month, and twenty-five days, after the 
defeat and death of the emperor Valens.'” 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the 
oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit had prompted 
them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. Their destructive course 
was pointed towards the West; but we must be satisfied with a very 
obscure and imperfect knowledge of their various adventures. The 
Ostrogoths impelled several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul; concluded, and soon violated,a treaty with the emperor Gratian; 
advanced into the unknown countries of the North; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned with accumulated force to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia; and the soldiers, or at least 
the historians, of the empire no longer recognised the name and coun¬ 
tenances of their former enemies.'-* The general who commanded the 

The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Jornandes, 
or the author whom he transcribed. Kegiam urbem ingressus est, miransque, 
En, inquit, cerno quod sicpe incredulus audiebam, famam videlicet tanta; urbis. 
Et'huc ill'uc oculos volvens, nunc situm urbis, commcatumque naviuin, nunc 
mcenia clara prospcctans, miratur; poputosque diversarum gentium, quasi 
fonte in uno e divcr.sis partibus scaturiente unda, sic quoque mililem ordinatum 
aspiciens; Deus, inquit, sine dubio est terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adversus 
eum man'um movent, ipse sui sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii p. 
650) proceeds to mention his death and funeral. _ 

“Jornandes, c. xxviii. p. 650. Even Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 34 l p. 246) com¬ 
pelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself and 

so beneficial to the public. . , 

“•The short, but authentic, hints in the Eojti of Idatius (Chron. bcaliger. 
p. 52) are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of 
TTiemistius is a compliment to Peace and the consol Satuminus (a.D. 383). 

“ 'ESfoi Ti ZxvBtKor raffle dyewffToe. Zosimus, 1 , iv. [c. 38] p. 252. 
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military and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon perceived that 
his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public service; and 
that the barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of the river till the approaching winter. 
The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into the Gothic camp allured 
the barbarians into a fatal snare. They were persuaded that, by a bold 
attempt, they might surprise, in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the sleeping army of the Romans; and the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes.'"' The bravest of the 
Ostrogoths led the van; the main body consisted of the remainder of 
their subjects and soldiers; and the women and children securely fol¬ 
lowed in the rear. One of the nights without a moon had been selected 
for the execution of their design; and they had almost reached the 
southern bank of the Danube, in the firm confidence that they .should 
find an easy landing and an unguarded camp. But the progress of the 
barbarians was suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle—a triple 
line of vessels, strongly connected with each other, and which formed 
an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along the river. While 
they struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, their right 
flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, 
which were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and 
of the tide. The weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, and 
sunk, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the barbarians: 
their valour was ineffectual; and Alatheus, the king or general of the 
Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, either by the sword of 
the Romans or in the waves of the Danube. The last division of this 
unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the distress and 
disorder of the multitude rendered them alike incapable either of ac¬ 
tion or counsel; and they soon implored the clemency of the victorious 
enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many others, it is a difficult 
task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant historian, who misrepre¬ 
sents every action of his reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbarians had been vanquished by the 
valour and conduct of his lieutenant Promotus.'"" The flattering poet, 
who celebrated in the court of Honorius the glory of the father and 
of the son, ascribes the victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius; 

‘"I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian name 
to the MoroteXa of the barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape 
of a boat, xXijSei norotiiXisi' Zosimus, 1 . iv. fc, 38] p. 253. 

.Ausi Daniibiiim quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus: ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plenae cuneis immanibus aini, 

Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 623. 

■“ Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too frequently betrays his poverty 
of judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with trifling and in¬ 
credible circumstances. 
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and almost insinuates that the king of the Ostogoths was slain by the 
hand of the emperor.^*’ The truth of history night perhaps be found 
in a just medium between these extreme and ontradiclory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlemnt of the Goths, ascer¬ 
tained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, would illustrate 
the history of Theodosius and his successors. The series of their his¬ 
tory has imperfectly preserved the spirit and substance of this sin¬ 
gular agreement.’*'* The ravages of war and tyranny had provided 
many large tracts of fertile but uncultivated laid for the use of those 
barbarians who might not disdain the practce of agriculture. A 
numerous colony of the Visigoths was seated ii Thrace: the remains 
of the Ostrogoths were planted in Phrygia and -ydia; their immediate 
wants were supplied by a distribution of corn and cattle; and their 
future industry was encouraged by an exempti'i from tribute during 
a certain term of years. The barbarians woulchavc deserved to feel 
the cruel and perfidious policy of the Imperial ourt if they had suf¬ 
fered themselves to be dis{>ersed through the proinces. They required 
and they obtained the sole possession of the villages and districts 
assigned for their residence; they still cherished and propagated their 
native manners and language; asserted, in the h-'Om of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government; and achowledgcd the sover¬ 
eignty of the emperor, without submitting to tb inferior jurisdiction 
of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hreditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to comm-nd their f(»llowers in 
peace and war: but the royal dignity was abolished; and the generals 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at ihi pleasure of the em¬ 
peror. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the per¬ 
petual service of the empire of the East; and inose haughty troops, 
who assumed the title of Fcp.derali, or allies, vere distinguished by 
Iheir gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious pri\;Icgcs. Their native 
courage was improved l^y the use of arms and i'r.e knf)wledge of dis¬ 
cipline; and, while the republic was guarded of threatened by the 
doubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks f the military flame 
were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.’-*' Theodosius 

-Odothari Regis opima 

Ketuht Vcr. 6.32. 

The opima were the spoils which a Homan general co-’d only win from the 
king, or general, of the enemy, whom he had slain ver: his own hands' and 
no more than three such examples arc celebrated in the victorious ages of 
Home. 

'"See Themistius, Oral. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in h.-frop. I. li. 152) men¬ 
tions the Phrygian colony:— 

-Ostrogothi.s colitur mistisque Grur^ngis 

Phryx ager- 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pa ‘olu-i. and Hermus. 

’“Compare Jornandcs (c. 21, 28), who marks the corhtion and number of 
the Gothic Fn'deroti. with Zosimus ( 1 . iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden 
collars; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vrt. xii. 37), who applauds, with false 
or foolish joy, their bravery and dUctpline. 
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had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions of peace, 
which had been extorted from him by prudence and necessity, were 
the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship for the Gothic na¬ 
tion.*™ A different mode of vindication or apology was opposed to 
the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these shameful and 
dangerous concessions.’"’’ The calamities of the war were painted in 
the most lively colours; and the first symptoms of the return of order, 
of plenty, and security were diligently exaggerated. The advocates 
of Theodosius could affirm, with some appearance of truth and reason, 
that it was impossible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who were 
rendered desperate by the loss of their native country; and that the 
exhausted provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and 
husbandmen. The barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect; 
but the experience of past times might encourage the hope that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedience; that their man¬ 
ners would be polished by time, education, and the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity; and that their posterity would insensibly blend with the great 
body of the Roman people.”” 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments and these sanguine ex¬ 
pectations, it was apparent to every discerning eye that the Goths 
would long remain the enemies, and might soon become the conquerors, 
of the Roman empire. Their rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity.’™ To the zeal and valour of the barbarians Theodosius was 
indebted for the success of his arms: but their assistance was preca¬ 
rious; and they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon¬ 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard at the moment when their 
service was the most essential. During the civil war against Maximus 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of Mace¬ 
donia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch 

"’Amator pads generisque Gothorum. is the praise bestowed by the Gothic 
historian (c. xxix.). who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, 
slow to anger and patient of injuries. According to Livy, the Romans con- 
qucred the world in their own defence. 

^‘ Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented with the 
Christian reigns), see tlie grave representations which Synesius addresses to 
the emperor Arcadius (dc Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris. 1612]). The 
philosophic bishop of Cyrene was near enough to judge; and he was suffi¬ 
ciently removed from the temptation of fear or flattery. 

'"Themistius (Orat. xvL p. 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational 
apology, which is not, however, exempt from tlie puerilities of Greek rhetoric. 
Orpheus could only charm the wild beasts of Thrace; but Theodosius en¬ 
chanted the men and women whose predecessors in the same country had torn 
On^heus in pieces, etc. 

Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of 
bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier: «»©u»-ret ri Zkv$ik6p wa.s the 
guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xiL p. 394, edit. Morel. 
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to expose his person and exert his power to appress the rising flame 
of rebellion.’” The public apprehensions wer fortified by the strong 
suspicion that these tumults were not the effet of accidental passion, 
but the result of deep and premeditated design It was generally be¬ 
lieved that the Goths had signed the treaty of pace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit; and that their chiefs had jreviously bound them¬ 
selves by a solemn and secret oath never l keep faith with the 
Romans, to maintain the fairest show of loyay and friendship, and 
to watch the favourable moment of rapine, of coquest, and of revenge. 
But as the minds of the barbarians were not isensible to the power 
of gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders sincesly devoted themselves 
to the service of the empire, or, at least, of te emperor: the whole 
nation was insensibly divided into two oppose factions, and much 
sophistry was employed in conversation and espute to compare the 
obligations of their first and second engagen-nts. The Goths who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, o justice, and of Rome, 
w'ere directed by the authority of Fravitta, a 'iliant and honourable 
youth, distingui.shed above the rest of his courrymen by the polite¬ 
ness of his manners, the liberality of his sentimiLs, and the mild vir¬ 
tues of social life. But the more numerous fetion adhered to the 
fierce and faithless Priulf, who inflamed the pasions and asserted the 
independence of his warlike followers. On one c the solemn festivals, 
when the chiefs of both parties were invited i the Imperial table, 
they were insensibly heated by wine, till they forpt the usual restraints 
of discretion and respect, and betrayed in the pjsence of Theodosius 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The tnperor, who had been 
the reluctant witness of this extraordinary contrversy, dbssembled his 
fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the :™ultuous assembly. 
Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolere of his rival, whose 
departure from the palace might have been the >ignal of a civil war, 
boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword, lai Priulf dead at his 
feet. Their companions flew to arms; and the :aithful champion of 
Rome would have been oppressed by superior ntmbers if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interposition of tse Imperial guards.”" 
Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which disgaced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor; and, as the impatiat Goths could only 
be restrained by the firm and temperate charactei of Theodosius, the 

“‘Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He tells a long iijd ridiculous story of 
the adventurous prince, who roved the country with 4y five horsemen, of 
a siiy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in at ild woman’s cottage, 
etc. ) 

““Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22 IC53, 54, ed. Bonn.]) 
with Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 56I P. 279 ). The differenci circumsunces and 
names must undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, 
was afterwards consul (a.d. 401), and still continued >• faithful service to 
the eldest son of Theodosius (Tillemont, Hist des E^wreurs, tom. v. p. 

967). 
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public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of a single 
man.^" 

Lcs Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube jusqu’au Bosphore; ex- 
terminereiit Valens et son armfe; et ne repassercnt ic Danube que pour 
abandoimer I'affrcnsc solitude qu’ils avoint faite (CEuvrcs <le Montesquieu, 
tom. iii. p. 479; Cunsideralion.s sur Ics Causes de la Grandeur ct de la De¬ 
cadence des Komains, c. xvii.). The president Montesquieu seems ignorant 
that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, never abandoned the Roman terri¬ 
tory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello (ielico. iW). etc., a.d. 404), 
Kx quo jam patrios gens hajc obhta Tnones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio funcsta solo- 

The error is inexcusable; since it disguist‘s the jirincipal and immcrflate 
cause of the fall nf the Western empire of Rome. 
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